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PREFACE 


TO 

THE FIRST EDITION 


The advantages of such a synoptical view of literature 
as displays its various depaitments m their simultaneous 
condition through an extensive period, and m their 
mutual dependency, seem too manifest to be disputed 
And, as we possess little of this kind m our own 
language, I have been induced to undertake that to 
which I am, in some 1 espects at least, very unequal, but 
which no more capable person, as far as I could judge, 
was likely to perform In offering to the public this 
introduction to the literary history of three centuries 
— for I cannot venture to give it a title of more pre- 
tension — it is convenient to state nt)y general secondary 
sources of information, exclusive of the acquaintance I 
possess with original writers, and, at the same time, 
by showing what has already been done, and what is 
left undone, to furnish a justification of my own under- 
taking. 

The history of literature belongs to modern, and 
chiefly to almost recent times. The nearest appioach 
to it that the ancients have lefl us is contained in a 
single chapter of Quintilian, the first of the tenth book, 
wherein he passes rapidly over the names and characters 
of the poets, orators, and historians of Greece and Rome. 
This, however, is but a sketch , and the valuable work 
of Diogenes Laertius preserves too little of chronological 
order to pass for a history of ancient philosophy, though 
it has supplied much of the matenals for all that has 
been written on that subject 
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In the sixteenth century, the gieat inciease of pub- 
lications, and the devotion to learning which distin- 
guished that penod, might suggest the scheme of a 
universal literary history Conrad Gesner, than whom 
no one, by extent and variety of eiudition, was moie 
fitted for the labour, appeals to have framed a plan of 
this kind. What he has published, The Bibliotheca 
Umvei sails, and the Pandectee Umvei sales, are, taken 
togethei, the matenals that might have been thrown 
into an historical form , the one being an alphabetical 
catalogue of authors and then writings; the other a 
digested and minute index to all depaitments of know- 
ledge, in twenty-one books, each divided into titles, 
with short leferences to the texts of woiks on every 
head m his comprehensive classification. The older of 
time is therefore altogether disregarded Possevm, an 
Italian Jesuit, made somewhat a- nearer appioach to this 
in his Bibliotheca Selecta, published at Rome in 1593. 
Though Ins partitions are rather encyclopaedic than 
historical, and his method, especially m the first volume, 
is chiefly aigumentative, he gives under each chapter a 
nearly chronological catalogue of authors, and some- 
times a shoit account of their works. 

Lord Bacon, m the second book De augmentis scien- 
tiarum, might justly deny, notwithstanding these defec- 
tive works of the preceding century, that any leal 1ns- 
toiy of letters had been written , and he compares that 
of the woild, wanting this, to a statue of Polypheme 
deprived of Ins single eye. He traces the method of 
supplying this deficiency in one of those luminous and 
comprehensive passages which bear the stamp of Ins 
vast nund : the origin and antiquities of every science, 
the methods by which it has been taught, the sects and 
controversies it has occasioned, the colleges and acade- 
mies in which it has been cultivated, its 1 elation to 
cn it government and common society, the physical or 
temporary causes which have influenced its condition, 
orm, in *i, as essential a part of such a history, 

as , 1C \ , au thors, and the books they have 
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No one has piesumed to fill up the outline which 
Bacon Inmself could but sketch , and most part of the 
seventeenth century passed away with few efforts on the 
part of the learned to do justice to their own occupa- 
tion ; for we can hardly make an exception for the 
Prodiomus Histomc Litei arias (Hambuig, 1659) of 
Lambecius, a veiy learned German, who, havingfiamed 
a magnificent scheme of a universal history of letters, 
was able to carry it no faither than the times of Moses 
and Cadmus. But, m 1688, Daniel Morhof, professoi 
at Kiel in Holstein, published Ins well-known Polyhistoi, 
which received considciable additions m the next age 
at the hands of Fabncius, and is still found in eveiy 
consideiable library. 

Morhof appears to have had the method of Possevm 
m some measuie before Ins eyes, but the lapse of a 
century, so rich in erudition as the seventeenth, had 
prodigiously enlarged the spheie of literary history 
The precise object, however, of the Polyhistor, as the 
word impoits, is to direct, on the most ample plan, the 
studies of a single scholar. Several chapters, tnat seem 
digressive m an historical light, aie to be defended by 
this consideration. In his leview of books m eveiy pio- 
vince of literature, Moihof adopts a sufficiently chrono- 
logical ordei , his judgments are short, but usually 
judicious, his erudition so copious, that later waters 
have freely bon owed fiom the Polyhistoi, and, m many 
paits, added little to its enumeiation. But he is fai 
more conversant with writers in Latm than the modem 
languages , and, in particular, shows a scanty acquaint- 
ance with English hteiature. 

Another century had elapsed, when the honour of 
fiist accomplishing a compiehensive synopsis of literary 
lnstoiy in a more regular form than Moihof, was the 
rewaid of Andreis, a Spanish Jesuit, who, after the dis- 
solution of his ordei, passed the lemamdei of his life m 
Italy. He published at Paima, m diffeient yeais, from 
I 7 S 2 to 1799, his Ongine Piogresso e Stato attuale 
d’ ogm Litteiatuia. The fiist edition is in five volumes 
quaito , but I have made use of that printed at Pi a to, 
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1806, in twenty octavo volumes. Andres, though a 
Jesuit, or perhaps because a Jesuit, accommodated him- 
self m some measure to the tone of the age wherein his 
book appeared, and is always temperate, and often 
candid. His learning is very extensive in surface, and 
sometimes minute and cunous, but not, generally speak- 
ing, profound ; his style is flowing, but diffuse and in- 
definite ; his characters of books have a vagueness un- 
pleasant to those who seek for precise notions ; Ins taste 
is correct, but frigid ; his general mews are not inju- 
dicious, but display a moderate degree of luminousness 
or philosophy. Tins work is, however, an extraordinary 
peiformance, embracing both ancient and modern liter- 
atuie in its full extent, and, in many parts, with little 
assistance from any former publication of the kind It 
is far better known on the continent than in England, 
where I have not frequently seen it quoted $ nor do I 
believe it is common in our private libraries. 

A few years after the appearance of the first volumes 
of Andres, some of the most eminent among the learned 
of Germany projected a universal history of modern arts 
and sciences on a much larger scale Each single pro- 
vince, out of eleven, was deemed sufficient for the 
labours of one man, if they were to be minute and 
exhaustive of the subject : among others, Bouterwek 
undertook poetry and pohte letteis ; Buhle speculative 
philosophy ; Kastner the mathematical sciences , Spren- 
gel anatomy and medicine ; Heeren classical philology. 
The general survey of the whole seems to hat e been 
assigued to Eichhorn. So \ ast a scheme was not fully 
executed : but we owe to it some standard works, to 
which I have been considerably indebted. Eichhorn 
published, m 1796 and 1799 , two volumes, intended as 
the beginning of a General History of the Cultnation 
and Literature of modern Europe, from the twelfth to 
the eighteenth century. But he did not confine himself 
within the remoter limit ; and his second volume, 
especially, expatiates on the dark ages that succeeded 
die tall of the Roman empire. In consequence, perhaps, 
o t ns dmuseness, and also of the abandonment, for 
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some reason with winch I am unacquainted, of a large 
portion of the original undertaking, Eichhorn pro- 
secuted this woik no farthei m its original form. But, 
altering slightly its title, he published, some years after- 
wards, an independent universal “ History of Litera- 
ture” from the earliest ages to Ins own This is com- 
posed m six volffmes, the first having appeared m 1805, 
the last m 1 SI 1. 

The execution of these volumes is very unequal. 
Eichhorn was conversant with oriental, with theological 
literature, especially of his own country, and in general 
with that contained in the Latin language. But he seems 
to have been slightly acquainted with that of the mo- 
dem languages, and with most branches of science He 
is more specific, more chronological, more methodical 
m his distribution than Andres: Ins reach of know- 
ledge, on the other hand, is less comprehensive , and 
though I could praise neither highly for eloquence, for 
taste, or for philosophy, I should incline to give the 
preference in all these to the Spanish Jesuit. But the 
qualities above mentioned render Eichhorn, on the 
■whole, more satisfactory to the student 

These are the only works, as far as I know, which 
deserve the name of general histones of hterature, em- 
bracing all subjects, all ages, and all nations If there 
are others, they must, I conceive, be too superficial to 
demand attention. But in one country of Europe, and 
only in one, we find a national history so comprehen- 
sive as to leave uncommemorated no part of its literary 
labour. This was first executed by Tiraboschi, a Jesuit 
born at Beigamo, and m his later years, librarian of the 
Duke of Modena, ih twelve volumes quarto I have 
used the edition published at Rome m 1785. It de- 
scends to the close of the seventeenth century. In full 
and clear exposition, m minute and exact investigation 
of facts, Tiraboschi has few supenois , and such is his 
good sense in criticism, that we must l egret the sparing 
use he has made of it But the principal object of Ti- 
raboschi was biography. A writer of inferior reputa- 
tion, Corniani, m Ins Secoh della litteratura Italiana 
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dopo il suo risorgimento, (Biescia, 9 vols., ISO! — 
IS 13,) has gone more closely to an appreciation of the 
numerous 'writers whom he passes m review before our 
eyes. Though his method is biographical, he pursues 
sufficiently the order of chronology to come into the 
class of literary lnstonans. Cormani is not much es- 
teemed by his countrymen, and does not rise to a very 
elevated point of philosophy , but his erudition appears 
to me considerable, Ins judgments gen ei ally reasonable; 
and his fiequent analyses of books give him one supe- 
nority over Tiraboschi 

The Histoire Litteraire de ITtalie, by Gmguene, is 
well known : he. had the advantage of following Tira- 
-boschi; and could not so well, without his aid, have 
gone over a portion of the ground, including in Ins 
scheme, as he did, the Latin learning of Italy ; but he 
was "very conveisant with the native literature of the 
language, and lias, not a little piohxly, doubtless, but 
very usefully, rendered much of easy access to Euiope, 
which must have been sought in scarce volumes, and 
was in fact knowm by name to a small part of the world. 
The Italians are ungrateful, if they deny their obhgations 
to Gmguend 

Trance has, I believe, no work of any sort, even an 
indifferent one, on the universal Instory of her own liter- 
ature , nor can we claun for ourselves a single attempt 
of the most superficial kmd. Warton’s History of 
Poetiy contains much that beais on our general learn- 
ing , but it leaves us about the accession of Elizabeth 

Far moie has been accomplished in the history of 
particular departments of literature In the general 
history of philosophy, omitting if few older writers, 
Brucker desenes to lead the way. There has been of 
late yeais some disposition to depreciate Ins laborious 
performance, as not sufficiently imbued with a metaphy- 
sical spirit, and as not rendeimg with clearness and 
truth the tenets of the philosophers whom Ije exhibits 
But the Germany of 1744 was not the Germany of 
Kant and Fichte , and possibly Brucker may not have 
proved the w orse historian foi ha\ mg known little of 
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recent theories. The latter objection is more material; 
in some instances he seems to me not quite equal to Ins 
subject Tut upon the whole he is of eminent useful- 
ness ; copious in his extracts, impartial and candid in 
his judgments. 

In the next age after Brucker, the great fondness of 
the German learned both for historical and philosophi- 
cal investigation produced more works of this class 
than I know by name, and. many more than I have 
read. The most celebrated, perhaps, is that of Tenne- 
mann , but of which I only know the abridgment, 
translated into French by M. Victor Cousin, with the 
title Manuel de fHistoire de Philosophic Buhle, one 
of the society above mentioned, whose focus was at 
Gottingen, contributed his share to their scheme in a 
History of Philosophy from the revival of letters This 
I have employed through the French translation m six 
volumes. Buhle, like Tennemann, has very evident 
obligations to Brucker; but his own erudition was exten- 
sive, and his philosophical acuteness not inconsiderable. 

The history of poetry and eloquence, or fine writing, 
was published by Bouterwek, m twelve volumes octavo 
Those parts which relate to his own country, and to 
Spam and Portugal, have been of more use to me than 
the rest Many of my readers must be acquamted with 
the Literature du Midi, by M. Sismondi , a work 
written in that flowing and graceful style which distin- 
guishes the author, and succeeding in all that it seeks to 
give, — a pleasing and popular, yet not superficial or un- 
satisfactory, account of the best authors in the southern 
languages We have nothing historical as to our own 
poetry but the prolix volumes of Warton. They have 
obtained, m my opinion, full as much credit as they 
deserve * without depreciating a book m which so much 
may be found, and which has been so gieat a favourite 
with the literary part of the public, it may be observed 
that its errors as to fact, especially in names and dates, 
are extraordinarily frequent, and that the criticism, m 
points of taste, is not of a very superior kind 

Heeren undertook the history of classical literature. 
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— a gieat desideratum, which no one had attempted 
to supply. But unfoi tunately he has only given an m- 
tioduction, carrying us down to the close of the foui- 
teenth centuiy, and a lnstoiy of the fifteenth. These 
aie so good, that we must much lament the want of the 
1 est , especially as I am aware of nothing to fill up the 
vacuity. Eichhorn, however, is heie of considerable use. 

In the lnstoiy of mathematical science, I have had 
recourse chiefly to Montucla, and, as fai as he conducts 
us, to Kastnei, whose catalogue and analysis of mathe- 
matical woiks lsfai moie complete, but Ins own obseiv- 
ations less peispicuous and philosophical Portal’s 
Histoiy of Anatomy, and some othei books, to which I 
have always refened, and which it might be tedious to 
enumerate, have enabled me to fill a few pages with 
what 1 could not be expected to give fiom any original 
leseaich. But seveial blanches of litei ature, using the 
word, as I geneially do, in the most geneial sense foi 
the knowledge impaited through books, are as yet defi- 
cient m any thing that appioaches to a real lnstoiy of 
then piogiess. 

The materials of liteiaiy lnstoiy must always be de- 
rived in gieat measuie from biogiaphical collections, 
those, especially, which intei mix a cei tarn poition of cn- 
ticism with mere facts There are* some, indeed, which 
are almost entirely of tins descuption. Adnan Baillet, 
m his Jugemens des S 9 avans, published m 1685, en- 
deavoured to collect the suffrages of foimei ciitics on 
the ments of all past authois. His design was only 
executed m a small part, and hardly extends beyond 
giammanans, tianslators, and poets, the lattei but im- 
perfectly Baillet gives his quotations in French, and 
sometimes mingles enough of Ins own to raise him 
above a mere compilei, and to have diawn down 
the animosity of some contemporaries Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount is a perfectly unambitious wiitei of the 
same class His Censura celebnorum autoium, pub- 
lished m 1690, contains nothing of his own, except a 
few short dates of each author’s life, but diligently bungs 
together the testimonies of piecedmg cntics. Blount 
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omits no class, noi any age , Ins ariangement is nearly 
chronological, and leads the leadei from the earliest 
records ofhteiatuie to Ins own time The polite writers 
of model n Europe, and the men of science, do not 1 eceive 
their full sliaie of attention j but this volume, though 
not, I think, much in request at piesent, is a very con- 
venient accession to any scholar's hbiaiy 

Bayle’s Dictionary published m l697> seems at first 
sight an inexhaustible magazine of liteiary histoiy. 
Those who are conveisant with it know that it fre- 
quently disappoints their cunosity , names of gieat emi- 
nence are sought in vain, 01 are very slightly treated , 
the leader is lost m episodical notes perpetually'frivo- 
lous, and disgusted with an authoi who turns away at 
every moment fiom what is tiuly interesting to some 
idle dispute of Ins own time, or some contemptible in- 
decency Yet the numerous quotations contained m 
Bayle, the miscellaneous copiousness of his eiudition, 
as well as the good sense and acuteness he can always 
display when it is his inclination to do so, rendei his 
dictionary of great value, though I think chiefly to those 
who have made a tolerable pi ogi ess in geneial hteiatuie. 

The title of a later work by P6ie Niceion, M6moires 
pour servir hl'histone deshommes dlusties de lar6pub- 
lique des lettres, avec un catalogue raisonn6 de leuis 
ouvrages, in foity-three volumes 12mo, published at Pans 
from 1727tol745, announces something rathei different 
from what it contains. The number of “ fllustnous men” 
recoided by Niceion is about 1600, chiefly of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centunes The names, as may 
be anticipated, aie fiequently veiy insignificant, and, 
in return, not a few of real eminence, especially when 
piotestant, and above all English, aie overlooked, 01 
ei roneously mentioned No kind of ariangement is ob- 
seived, it is utterly impossible to coniectuie in what 
volume of Niceion any article will be discovered A 
succinct biogiaphy, though fullei than the meie dates 
of Blount, is followed by short judgments on the authoi ’s 
woiks, and by a catalogue of them, fai more copious, at 
least, than had been given by any preceding bibliogia- 
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plier. It is a work of much utility; but the more valu- 
able parts have been transfused into later publications 
The English Biographical Dictionary was first pub- 
lished in 1761. I speak of this edition with some regard, 
ffom its having been the companion of many youthful 
hours ; but it is rather careless in its general execution. 
It is sometimes ascribed to Birch ; but I suspect that 
Heafhcote had more to do with it. After several suc- 
cessive enlargements an edition of this dictionary was 
published in thirty-two volumes, from ISIS to IS 17 , by 
Alexander Chalmers, whose name it now commonly 
bears Chalmers was a man of vert* slender powers, 
relativelv to the magnitude of such a work . but his life 
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had been passed in collecting small matters of fact, and 
he has added much of this kind to British biography. 
He inserts, bevond any one else, the most insignificant 
names, and quotes the most wretched authorities But 
as the faults of excess, in such collections, are more 
pardonable than those of omission, we cannot deny the 
value of his Biographical Dictionary, especially as to 
our own country, which has not fired well at the hands 
of foreigners 

Coincident nearly in order of fame with Chalmers, 
but more distinguished m merit, is the Biosrapkie Uni- 
verselle. The eminent names appended to a large pro- 
portion of the articles contained in its fifty-two volumes, 
are vouchers for the ability and erudition it displays 
There is doubtless much inequality m the performance: 
and we are sometimes disappointed by a superficial 
notice, where we had a right to expect most. English 
literature, though more amply treated than had been 
usual on the Continent, and with the benefit of Chal- 
mers s contemporaneous volumes, is still not fully appre- 
ciated : our chief theological writers, especially, are 
passed over almost in silence There seems, on the 
other hand, a redundancy of modern French names , 
those, above all. who have, even obscurely and insigni- 
ficantly, been connected with the history of the Revo- 
lution ; a fault, if it be one, which is evidently gaming 
ground in the supplementary volumes. But I must 
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and it may be the case that intimation of this has not 
been always given to the readei . 

It is very likely that omissions, not, I ti ust, of great 
consequence, will be detected ; I might m fact say, that 
I am alieady aware of them ; but perhaps these will be 
candidly ascribed to the numerous ramifications of the 
subject, and the necessity of writing in a different ordei 
from that m which the pages are printed. And I must 
add that some omissions have been intentional : an accu- 
mulation of petty facts, and especially of names to which 
httle is attached, fatigues unprofitably the attention , and 
as this is very frequent in works that necessarily demand 
condensation, and cannot altogether be avoided, it was 
desirable to make some sacrifice in older to palliate the 
inconvenience. This will be found, among many other 
instances, in the account of the Italian learned of the 
fifteenth centuiy, where I might easily have doubled the 
enumeiation, but with httle satisfaction to the reader. 

But, independently of such slighter omissions, it will 
appear that a good deal is wanting in these volumes, 
which some might expect m a history of literature. 
Such a history has often contained so laige a proportion 
of biogiaphy, that a woik m which it appears very scan- 
tily or hardly at all, may seem deficient m necessary in- 
formation. It might be leplied, that the limits to which 
I have confined myself, and beyond which it is not easy 
perhaps, m the present age, to obtain readers, would not 
admit of this extension ; but I may add that any biogra- 
phy of the authors of these centuries, which is not ser- 
vilely compiled ff om a few known books of that class, 
must be far too immense an undei taking for one man, 
and, besides its extent and difficulty, would have been 
particularly irksome to myself, from the waste of time, 
as I deem it, which an inquiry into trifling facts en- 
tails. I have more scruple about the omission of extracts 
from some of the poets and best writers in prose, without 
which the} 7 -can be judged veiy unsatisfactorily ; but m 
this also I have been influenced by an unwillingness to 
multiply my pages beyond a reasonable limit. But I 
have, in some instances, gone more largely mto analyses 



of considerable works than has Inthcito been usual. 
These are not designed to serve as complete abstiacls, 
or to supersede, instead of exciting, the rcndei’s in- 
dustry ; but I have felt that some books of traditional 
reput itton are less fully known than they deserve. 

.Some depirtments of literature are passed over, or 
partially touched Among the toiincr arc books relating 
to particular arts, as agriculture or painting; or to sub- 
lccts of morel v local interest, as those of English law. 
Among the latter is the great and extensive portion of 
everv library, the historical. Unless where histoiy has 
been written with peculiar beauty of language, or philo- 
sophical spirit, J have generally omitted all mention of 
it , in our researches after truth of fact, the number of 
books that possess some value is exceedingly great, and 
would occupy i disproportionate space in such a general 
view of literature as the present. Fora sumlai reason, 
I have not given its numerical share to theology. 

It were an impertinence to anticipate, for the sake of 
obviating, the possible criticism of a public which has 
a right to |udgc, and foi whose pulgmenls I have had 
so much cause to be grateful, nor less so to dictate how 
it should read what it is not hound to read at all , but 
perhaps I may be allowed to say, that I do not wish tins 
to he considered as a book of reference on particular 
topics, in which point of view it must often appear to 
disadvantage , and that, if it proves of any value, it will 
be as an entile and synoptical w’ork. 
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THE SECOND EDITION 


The text of the piesent edition has been revised, and 
such errors as the Author detected have been removed. 
The few additional notes are distinguished by the date 
of the yeai 1842. 
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ON THE LITERATURE OT THE riTTEENTH AND JTIRST 
HALT Or THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


CHAPTER I 

ON THE GENERAL STATE OF LITERATURE IN 1IIF MIDDLE AGES 
TO THE END OF 1 HE FOURTEENTH CrNTUR\ 


Loss of ancient Learning in the Fall of the Roman Empire — First Symptoms of 
its Revival — Iiityrovcmcnt tn the Twelfth Century Universities and Scho- 
lastic Philosophy — Origin of Modern Languages — Early Poetry — Pro - 
vcn$al^ French , Gcrman % and Spanish — English Language and Literature — 
Increase of Elementary Knowledge — Invention of Paper — Roman Juris- 
prudence — Cultivation of Classical Literature — Its Decline after the Twelfth 
Century — Less visible in Italy — Pctrai eh 


1. Although the subject of these volumes does not 
comprehend the literary history of Europe, anterior nctroipcctor 
to the commencement of the fifteenth centuiy, a 1353 'cogw 
pei lod as nearly coinciding - as can be expected in any ncca,:iry 
arbitraiy division of time, with what is usually denominated 
the revival of letters, it - appears necessary to prefix such a 
general retrospect of the state of knowledge for some pre- 
ceding ages, as will illustrate its subsequent progress In this, 
however, the reader is not to expect a regular history of 
medueval literature, which would be nothing less than the 
VOL i B 
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extension of a scheme already, perhaps, too much beyond my 
powers of execution. 5 ' 

2 Every one is well a^vare, that the establishment of the 
j>, sof barbarian nations *oji the ruins of the Roman empire 
r“™noSan m the 'Weitf was accompanied or followed by an 
empire almost universal Jo»s of that learningf winch had 
been accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages, and 
which we call ancient or classical, a resolution long pre- 
pared by the decline of taste and knowledge for several pre- 
ceding ages, but accelerated by public* calamities in the fifth 
century with overwhelming rapiditj The last of the 
ancients, and one who forms a link between the classical 
period of literature and that of the middle ages, in which 
iv him- he was a favourite author, is Boethius, a man of 
iobfo/for hne genius, and interesting 1 both from Ins character 
i hiio'opiiy an( ] } lls doath It is well known, that, after filling 
the dignities of Consul and Senator m the court of Theodoric, 


he fell a victim to the jealousy of a soveteign, from whose 
memory, in many respects glorious, the stain of that blood 
has never been effaced The Consolation of Philosophy, the 
chief work of Boethius, was written in Ins pnson Few r 
hooks aie more striking from the circumstances of their pro- 
duction Last of the classic w riters, in style not impure, 
though displaying too lavishly that poetic exuberance which 
had distinguished the two or three preceding centuries, in 
elevation of sentiment equal to any of the philosophers, and 
mingling a Christian sanctity with their lessons, he speaks 
from his prison in the swan -like tones of d\mg eloquence 
The philosophy that consoled him in bonds, was soon re- 
quired in the sufferings of a cruel death Quenched in his 
blood, the lamp he had trimmed w’lth a skilful hand gave no 
more light , the language of Tully and Virgil soon ceased to 
be spoken , and many ages w ere to pass aw ay, before learned 
diligence lestoied its purity, and the union of genius with 
imitation taught a few modern wnteis to surpass in eloquence 
the Latimty of Boethius 


* The subject of the following chap- there said the reader, if he is acquainted 
ter has been already treated by me m with those %olumes, may consider the 
another work, tl e History of Europe ensuing pages partly as supplemental, 
during the Middle Ages. I have not and partly as correcting the former where 
thought it necessary to repeat all that is thev contain am thing inconsistent 
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S The downfall of learning and eloquence, aftei the death 
of Boethius m oQh, was, inconceivably rapid. His naniddecime 
contemporar) Cassiodorus, Isidore ot Seville, and ° n f i"u? lnE 
Martianus Capelin, the earliest,. but yorst, 'of the ccntury 
three, by \cry lndilferent compilation^, and that encyclo- 
pedic method w Inch Heeren observes to be an usual concomi- 
tant of declining literature, supersedeYl the use of the great 
ancient writers, with whom, indeed, in the opinion of 
Meiners, they were themselves acquainted -only tlnough 
similar pioductions of the fourth and fifth centuries Isidore 
speaks of the rhetoncal w r orks of Cicero and Quintilian as 
too difiusc to be read * T he authorities upon which they 
founded their scanty course of grammar, logic, and rhetoric, 
w'ere chiefly obscure 'writers, no longer extant But them- 
selves became the oracles of the succeeding period, wherein 
the tuvium and quadrivium, a course of seven sciences, in- 
troduced in the sixth century, w r eie taught from their jejuue 
treatises t 

i This state of general ignorance lasted, with no very 
sensible difierence, on a supeificial view, foi about 
five centunes, during which every sort of know- remain.”" 
ledge was almost u r holly confined to the ecclesias- ,urci 
tical order But among them, though instances of gross 
ignorance were exceedingly fiequeut, the necessity of pre- 


* Mowers, Vcrglcicliung der sitten, 
&c dcs mittclnlters rait aenon unsars 
Jahrhunderts, 3 vols Hanoi cr, 1793 
Vol it p 333 Eicbhorn, Allogcmcinc 
Geschichte dcr Cultur und Littemtur, 
\ol iu p 29 Hccren, Geschichte des 
studtum dcr clnssischen Littcratur Got- 
tingen, 1797 These three books, with 
the Histoirc LittCrmrc de la Trance, 
Brucfcers History of Philosophy, Tur- 
ners and Henry’s Histories of England, 
MuratorTs 43d Dissertation, Tiraboschi, 
and some few others, who will appear in 
the notes, arc my chief authorities for 
tho dark ages But none, m a very short 
compass, is equal to the third discourse of 
Floury, in the 13th volume of the 12mo 
edition of his Ecclesiastical History 
+ The tmmm contained grammar, 
logic,nnd rhetoric , the quadrivium, arith- 
metic, geometry, music, and astronomy, 
as in these two lines, framed to assist the 
memory — * 


u Gu \ mm loquitur, Dia vern docet, 
Rhet verba colorat, Mus canit, An 
numerat. Geo ponderat, Ast colit 
astrn 

But most of these sciences, as such, 
were hardly taught at all The arith- 
metic, for instance, of Cassiodorus or 
Capelin, is nothing but a few definitions 
mingled with superstitious absurdities 
about the virtues of certain numbers and 
figures, Mexncrs, n 339 Kastner, Ge- 
schichte dcr Mathcmatik, p 8 

The arithmetic of Cassiodorus occu- 
pies little more than two folio pages, and 
docs not contain one word of the common 
rules. The geometry is much the same, 
in two pages we have some definitions 
and axioms, but nothing farther His 
logic is longer and better, extending to 
sixteen folio pnges. The grammar is 
aery short and trifling, the rhetoric the 
same 
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seivmg the Latin language, in winch the Scnptures, the 
canons, and othei authonties of the church, and the regular 
htuigies, weie written, and in which alone the coirespond- 
ence of their w r ell-organised lneiaichy could be conducted, 
kept flowing, in the woist seasons, a slendei but living 
stieam, and though, as has been observed, no gieat differ- 
ence may appear, on a supei ficial view, between the seventh 
and eleventh centunes, it would easily be showm that, after 
the first piostration of learning, it was not long in giving 
signs of germinating afresh, and that a veiy slow r and gradual 
impiovement might be dated faither back than is generally 
believed f 

5 Literature w r as assailed in its downfall by enemies from 

Prejudice* or w, ^ ln as well as fiom without. A prepossession 
the clergy against seculai leai inner had taken hold of those 

against ° ® - 

profane ecclesiastics who gave the tone to the 1 est , it was 

learning i i , i t 

inculcated in the most extravagant degree by 
Gi egoi y I , the founder, m a great measure, of the papal 
supiemacy, and the chief authority m the dark agesl , it is 
even found m Alcum, to whom so much is due, and it gave 
way very giadualJy in the revival of literature. T11 some of 
the monastic foundations, especially in that of Isidore, though 
himself a man of considerable learning, the perusal of hea- 
then authors was piohibited. Fortunately Benedict, who^e 
order became the most widely diffused, while he enjoined his 
brethren to read, copy, and collect books, w r as silent as to 
their nature, concluding, probably, that they would be wholly 
religious. This, m course of time, became the means of 
pieseivmg and multiplying classical manuscupts t 


* INI Guizot confirms me in a con- 
clusion to which I had previously come, 
that the seventh century is the nadir of 
the human mind m Europe, and that its 
movement in advance began before the 
end of the next, or, m other words, with 
Charlemagne Hist de la Civilisation 
en France, 11 345 A notion probably 
is current m England, on the authority 
of the older writers, such as Cave or 
Jlobertson, that the greatest darkness 
was later , which is tiue as to England 
itself It was m the seventh century 
that the barbarians were first tempted to 
enter the church, and obtain bishoprics, 
which had, in the first age after their in- 


vasion, been reserved to Homans Fleur) , 

p 18 

f Gregory has been often charg*ed, on 
the authority of a passage in John of 
Salisbury, with having burned a library 
of heathen authors He has been warmly 
defended by Tiraboscln, m 102 Even 
if the assertion of our countryman were 
more positive, he is of too late an age to 
demand much credit Eichhom, how- 
ever, produces vehement expressions of 
Gregory’s disregard for learning, and 
even for the observance of grammatical 
rules 11 443 

| Heeren, p 59 Eichhom, n H, 
12 40 49, 50 * 
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(> If, liow'ev or, the prejudices of the clergy stood in the 
May of what we more esteem than they did, the 
■etiuh of philological literature, it is never to be neii In prc- 
forgotten, that but for them the records of that very K 
literature would have perished If they had been less tena- 
cious of their Latin liturgy, of the \ulgnte translation of 
Scripture, and of the authority of the fatheis, it is very 
doubtful whether less superstition would have groum up, but 
we cannot hesitate to pronounce, that all grammatical learn- 
ing would ha\e been laid aside The influence of the church 
upon learning, partly favourable, partly the leverse, forms 
the sub]ect of Bichhorn’s second volume , whose com prehen - 
sne mows and well-directed erudition, as well as his position 
in a great protesfant university, give much weight to his testi- 
mony But w e should remember also, that it is, as it w r ere, by 
striking a balance that we come to this result, and that, m many 
respects, the clergy counteracted that progress of improvement 
which, in others, may be ascribed to their exertions 

7 ' It is not unjust to claim for these islands the honour of 
having first withstood the dominant ignorance, and ririt ap _ 
even led the way in the lestoratiou of knowledge Ef a ”»i c ,“ g 
As early as the sixth century', a little glimmer of inhmSfand 
light was perceptible in the Irish monasteries and Ensl:i " d 
in the next, when France and Italy had sunk in deeper 
ignorance, they stood, not quite where national prejudice has 
sometimes placed them, but certainly m a very respectable 
position.* That island both drew students from the con- 
tinent, and sent forth men of comparative eminence into 
its schools and churches. I do not find, however, &at 
they contributed much to the advance of secular, and 
especially' of grammatical learning This is rather due to 
England, and to the happy influence of Theodore, archbishop 
of Canteibury, an Asiatic Greek by birth, sent hither by 
the pope in 668, through whom and bis^ companion Adrian, 
some knowledge of the Latin and even Greek languages was 
propagated in the Anglo-Saxon church The Venerable 
Bede, as he was afterwards styled, eaily m the eighth century. 


* Eichhom, 11 176 188 See also the stated favourably, and with much leam- 
lirst volume of Moore’s History of Ire- ing and industry, but not with oxtraya- 
land, where Jthc drums oflm country are gant partiaht) 
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surpasses every other name of our ancient literary annals ; 
aud, though little more than a diligent compilci fiom oldei 
writeis, may perhaps be reckoned superior to any man 
whom the woild (so low had the cast sunk like the w est) then 
possessed A desire of know ledge grew up ; the school of 
Yoik, somewhat later, became respectable, before any liberal 
education had been established m France and from this 
came Alcuiu, a man fully equal to Bede m ability, though 
not, probably, in erudition * By his assistance, and that of 
one or two Italians, Charlemagne laid m his Aast dominions 
the foundations of learning, according to the standard of thftt 
age, which dispelled, at least for a time, some part of the 
gross^gnorance wherein Ins empire had been cm eloped t 
8. Tbe'-prnise of bating originally established schools be- 
longs to some bishops and abbots of the sixth een- 
chooi.be- tury They came in place of the imperial schools 

the ege * * I i 7 7 

c r chirie overthrown by the barbanans i In the downfall 
of that temporal donninon, a spiritual aristocracy 
was proudentially raised up, to save from extinction the 
remains of learning, aud religion itself Some of those 
schools seem to have been piesened in the south of Italy, 
though merely, perhaps, for elementary instruction. But in 
France the barbarism of the later 3Iero\mgian period was 
so complete, that, before the reign of Charlemagne, all 
liberal studies had come to an end. § Nor was Italv m a 
much better state at Ins accession, though he called two or 
three scholars from thence to his literal y councils . the libra- 
ries were destroyed, the schools chiefly closed ; wherever the 
Lombard dominion extended, illiteracy was its companion. If 
9 The cathedral and com entual schools, created or re- 
stored bv Charlemagne, became the means of preseruug 
that small portion of learning w Inch continued to exist They 

* Eicbhorn n 1SS TOT C65 Hi^t of letters, his Ei r c bv G ah Lard and An 
Litt de la France, vol* 111 art! iv dresOngme 7 tvc della Lnteratura* 1 165 
Henrv s Historv of Erg'cnd vol iv X Eichhorn n 5 ~5 Guizot (vol « 
Turner'* Hislorv of Anglo-Savors Xo p 116} gives a list of the episcopal 
one, however lias spoLen so highly or c o school in France before Charlemagne 
fully of \lcun s me^ts os INI Guizot in 5 Ante ipsura Carolum regem m Gal- 
his His'oire de la Civilisation en France ha nullum luerat *uidium hberdhum 
vol 11 p S44 — SS5 artium IMorachu* Engolurensi*, apnd 

i* Besides the above author^, see, for Eauro\ de Scbolis celtbricnbu* 
tl e merits of Charlemagne* as a restorer {] Tirabaschi Eichhorn Heerui 
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flourished most, having- had time to produce their fruits, 
under his successors Louis the Debonair, Lothaire, 
and Charles the Bald * It was, doubtless, a for- effect? or 1 
tunate circumstance, that the revolution of language wShcdby 
had now gone far enough to render Latin un- 
intelligible without grammatical instruction. Alcuiu, and 
others who, like him, endeavoured to keep ignorance out of 
the church, were anxious, we are told, to restore orthogra- 
phy , or, in other words, to prevent the wntteu Latin fi om 
following the corruptions of speech They brought back, 
also, some knowledge of better classical authors than had 
been in use Alcum’s own poems could at least not have 
been written by one unacquainted with Virgil t the faults 
are numerous, but the style is not always inelegant , and 
from this time, though quotations from the Latin poets, 
especially Ovid and Virgil, and sometimes from Cicero, are 
not very frequent, they occur sufficiently to show that manu- 
scripts had been brought to this side of the Alps They 
were, however, very rare Italy was still, as might be ex- 
pected, the chief depository of ancient writings , and Ger- 
bert speaks of the facility of obtaining them in that country t 
10 The tenth century used to be reckoned by medieval 
historians the darkest part of this intellectual night The tcnth 
It was the iron age, which they vie with one an- "«“$<>- 
other in describing as lost m the most consummate ?f“n'^ ua iiy 
ignorance. This, however, is much rather apph- “ ,pI ’ 0 “ >d 
cable to Italy and England, than to France and Germany 
The former were both m a deplorable state of batbarism § 
And there are, doubtless, abundaut proofs of ignorance in 
every part of Europe. But, compared with the seventh and 

* The reader may find more of the Dcclcsia? Eboraccnsis, is published in 
Instory of these schools iti a little treatise Gales XV Scnptorcs, vol in 
by Launoj, Do Scholis eclebnonbus a j Nosti quot scriptorcs in urlubus nut 
Car Mag ct post Car Mng mstaumtis, m ngrts Italrc passim habeantur Ger- 
ald m Hist. Litt de la France, \ols- in bert Epnt 130 apud JIccren, p 1GG 
and iv , Creuer, Hist de 1 UnnersiU, § [See Ttrnboschi for the one, and 
de Pans, tol 1 , Bruchcrs Hist Phil Turners Iliston of Anglo Sisons for 
hi TUuraton, Dissert xhn , Tirabos- the other But I do not bn on lint 
chi* in 158 , Eichhom, 2G1 £95 , Lnghnd was more <hrk m the tenth 

Heeren, and Tlcur} ccnturj than m the ninth -1S19 ] 

f A poem by Alcuin, Dc Pontificibus 
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eighth centuries, the tenth was an ago of illumination in 
France. And Meiners, who judged the middle ages some- 
what, pei haps, too severely, but with a penetrating and 
compiehensive observation, of which there had been a few 
instances, has gone so far as to say, that “ in no age, per- 
haps, did Geimany possess more learned and \irtuous 
churchmen of the episcopal ordei, than in the latter half of 
the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh centuiy Eich- 
hoin points out indications of a moie extensive acquaintance 
W'ltli ancient wnteis in seven nl French and German eccle- 
siastics of tins period t In the eleventh century, this con- 
tinued to mciease, and towaids its close, we find more 
vigoious and extensive attempts at throwing off the }oke 
of barbarous ignoiancc, and eitbei ictriewng what had been 
lost of ancient learning, or supplying its place hv the original 
powers of the mind 

11. It is the most striking circumstance in the hteiary 
want or annals of the dark ages, that tliev seem to us still 
the 'dark* more deficient in native, than in acquired ability 
The mere ignoiancc of letteis has sometimes been 
a little exaggeiated, and admits of certain qualifications, but 
a tameness and mediociity, a servile habit of merely com- 
piling from others, runs through the writers of these cen- 
turies. It is not only that much was lost, but that there 
was nothing to compensate for it , nothing of original 
genius m the province of imagination , and but two extra- 
ordinary men, Scotus Engena and Gerbei t, may be said to 
stand out from the crowd m hteratuie and philosophy It 
must be added, as to the former, that his writings contain, 
at least in such extracts as I have seen, unintelligible lliap- 
sodies of mysticism, in winch, perhaps, he should not even 
have the credit of originality Eichhorn, however, be- 
stow's great pi aise ou Scotus , and the modern historians of 
philosophy tieat him with respect. t 

* Vergleicbung der Sitten, 11 384 f Extracts from John Scotus Engena 
The eleventh century he holds far more will be found in Brucker, Hist Pliiloso- 
advanced in learning than the sixth phite, vol in p 619 , in Kleiner 1 , u 
Books were read in the latter, which no 373 , or more fully, m Turner s History 
one looked at m the earlier P 399 of England, \oLn 447 , and Guizot, 

t Gesch n 335 398 Hist dc la Civilisation en France, m 
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1~. It would bo a strange lij potlicsis, that no man 
endowed with superior rnfts of nature lived m 

, *" , „ , „ Prevalence 

so many n<yos though the pauses of Iiei fer- »rj»a 
tilit) m these high endow incuts are more consider- 
able, I am disposed to think, than any pievious calculation 
of probabilities would lead us to anticipate, w'e could not 
embrace so extreme a p.uadox. Of militaty skill, indeed, 
and mil prudence, we me not now f speaking But, though 
no man appeared of genius sufficient to burst the fetters 
imposed lij ignorance and bad taste, some tbeie must have 
been who, in a happier condition of bteiatuie, would have 
been its legitimate pnde We poueive, therefore, in the 
deficiencies of these w nters, the effect w Inch an oblivion of 
good models, and the prevalence of a false standard of me- 
rit, may produce in i ('pressing the natural vigour of the 
mind. Then style, w bci c they aim at eloquence, is inflated 
and redundant, ioimcd upon the model of the later fathers, 
whom they chiefly read, a feeble imitation of that vicious 
rhotoiu which had long overspread the Latinity of the em- 
pire * 

137 178 The rentier nm consult also superficial writers sometimes run, nn 
lUilik T tmtUTvmn, 'nml the article on estimation of men by their relative su- 
Jlionms Aquinas in the Lncyclopadm ptriortU nbo\o thur own times, so ns to 
Metropolitan i ncribedtoPr Hampden forget their position m comparison w ith 
Hut, perhaps, Mr Turner is the only one a fixed standard 

of them wlm has seen, or at least rend, An eminent living writer, who has 
the metnphsMcnl treatise of Tohn Scotus, earned the philosophy of history, per- 
cntitkd l)e Otusione Tsntura, in which Imps, ns far as any other, has lately cn- 
almic wc find his philosophy It is -very denvonred, nt considerable length, to 
rare out of Fnglnml, nor common in it \indicntc in some measure the mtcllcc- 
* I leury, 1 xl\ § 19 , and Troisicmc tinl character of this period (Guizot, 
Discmtrs (in \o1 xin ), p G Turner’s aol 11 p 123 — 224 ) It is with roluc- 
Ilistory of Lughiml, n i J7 , and History tnnee that I ever difier from M Guizot , 
of Anglo Saxons, t in 103 It is snfll- but tlic passages adduced by him (espc- 
cicnt to look nt any extracts from these cinlly if wo exclude those of the fifth 
writers of the dark ages to see the justice century, the poems of A\itus, and the 
of this censure bJcury, nt the conclu homilies of Crcsanus), do not appear 
won of his excellent third discourse, justly adequate to redeem the age by any signs 
nnd cnnriidly apologises for these five of genius the) display It must nlways 
ages ns not wholly destitute of learning, be a question of degree , for no one is 
and far less of virtue Thov have been, absurd enough to deny the existence of 
lie says, outrngcously depreciated by the a relative superiority of talent, or the 
humanists of the sixteenth century, who power of expressing moral emotions, ns 
thought good Latin superior to evgry well as relating facts, with some warmth 
thing else, and by protestant writers, nnd energy The legends of samts, art 
who Inid the corruptions of the church extensive though quite neglected portion 
on its ignorance S ct there is an oppo- of the literature of the dark ages, to 
site extreme into which those who are winch 3VT Guizot has had tho merit of 
disgusted with the ^common-places of directing our attention, mnv probably 
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13. It might naturally be asked, whetkei fancy and fee]- 
Deficiency ing weie extinct among the people, though a false 
optical taste might reign m the cloister. Yet it is here 
that we find the most remaikable deficiency, and 
could appeal scaice to the vaguest tradition, 01 the most 
doubtful fragment, in witness of any poetical talent worthy 
of notice, except a little in the Teutonic languages. The 
Anglo-Saxon poetry has occasionally a wild spirit, rather im- 
pressive, though it is often turgid and always rude. The 
Scandinavian, such as the well-known song of Reguer Lod- 
brog, if that be as old as the penod before us, which is now 
denied, displays a still moie poetical character. Some of the 
earliest Gei man poetry, the song on the victory of Louis III. 
ovei the Noimans m 883, and, still more, the poem m praise of 
Hanno, archbishop of Cologne, who died, m 1075 , are waimly 
extolled by Heider and Bouterwek.* In the Latin verse of 
these centuries, we find, at best, a few lines among many, 
which show the author to have caught something of a classi- 
cal style , the far greater portion is very bad. t 

14. The very impel feet state of language, as an mstru- 


contain many passages, like those be had 
quoted, which will be read with interest , 
and it is no more than justice, that he 
his given them in French, rather than in 
that half-barbarous Latin, which, though 
not essential to the author's mind, never 
fails, like an unbecoming dress, to show 
the gifts of nature at a disadvantage 
But the questions still recur Is this 
in itself excellent? Would it indicate, 
wherever we should meet with it, powers 
of a high order p Do we not make a 
tacit allowance in reading it, and that 
very largely , for the mean condition jn 
which we know the human mind to have 
been placed at the period ? Does il in- 
struct us, or give us pleasure 0 

In what M Guizot has said of the 
moral influence of these legends, in har- 
monising a lawless barbarian race (p 
157 )> I should be sorry not to concur 
it is a striking instance of that candid 
and catholic spint with which he has 
always treated the medieval church 
* Herder, Zerstreute Blatter, vol v 
p 169 184 Hemsius, Lehrbuch der 

Deutschen Sprachwissenschaft, iv 29 
Bouterwek, Geschicbte der Poesie und 
Bercdsamkeit, vol ix p 78 82 The 


author is unknown , aber dem unbel- 
annten sichert sem werk die unsterbheh- 
keit, says the latter critic One might 
raise a question as to the capacity of an 
anonymous author to possess immortal 
fame Nothing equal to this poem, he s^ys, 
occurs in the earlier German poetry h 
19 an outpouring of gemus, not without 
faults, but full of power and feeling the 
dialect is still Frankish, but approaches 
to Swabian Herder calk it ‘a truly 
Pindaric song ' He has given 
extracts from it in the voldme above 
quoted, which glows with his own fine 
sense of beauty 

f Tiraboschi supposes Latin versifiers 
to have been common in Italy Le Oittu 
al pan che le campagne risonavan di 
\ersi in 207 

The specimens he afterwards produces, 
p 219, are miserable Hrosn itha, ab- 
bess of Gandersheim, has,_ perhaps, the 
greatest reputation among these Lo in 
poets. She wrote, in the tenth century, 
sacred comedies m imitation of Tcrcn<-f v , 
which I have not seen, and other P oc ^ 
which I saw many years since, a 
thought very indifferent 
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ment of refined thought, in the transition of Latin to the 
French, Castilian, and Italian tongues, seems the best 

r r Imperfect 

means ot accounting in any satisfactory manner tor *t«ic or inn 
tins stagnation of the poetical faculties. The deli- 
cacy that distinguishes in w ords the shades of senti- 
meat, the grace that brings them to the soul„of the reader 
with the charm of novelty united to clearness, could not be 
attainable m a colloquial jargon, the oflspimg of ignoiance, 
and indeterminate possibly m its forms, which those who 
possessed any superiority of education w'ould endeavour to 
n\oid Wc shall soon have occasion to advert again to this 
subject 

1J At the beginning of the twelfth century, we enter 
upon a new division m the literary history of Europe j ore 
From this time we may deduce a line of men, con- 
spiouous, according to the standard of then times, ”J n t ( ^J r rth 
m difiorent walks of intellectual pursuit, and the 
commencement of an interesting period, ^ the later Middle 
Ages , in which, though ignorance was very far from being 
cleared awaj, the natuial powers of the mind were developed 
m considerable activity We shall point out sepa- Lc n di nEC ir- 
rntely the most important circumstances of this pro- tXpnwm 
gross, not all of them concurrent in efficacy with oflcnn ’ lne 
each other, for they weie sometimes opposed, but all tend- 
ing to mouse Europe from indolence, and to fix its attention 
on literature. These are, 1st The institution of universities, 
and the methods pursued m them 2d The cultivation of 
the modern languages, followed by the multiplication of 
books, and the extension of the ait of waiting Sd The in- 
vestigation of the Roman law And, lastly, the 1 eturn to the 
study of the Latin language in its ancient models of purity 
We shall thus come dowm to the fifteenth century, and judge 
better of what is meant by the levival of letters, when we 
appiehend with more exactness" their previous condition 

16 Among the Carlovingian schools it is doubtful whe- 
ther we eftn icckon one at Paris, and though tlieie 0rI fthe 
are some traces of public msti uction in that city «n>»>»ity or 
about the end of the ninth century, it is not certain 
that we can assume it to be more ancient For two hundred 
years more, indeed, it can only be said, that some peisons 
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appear to have come to Pans for the purposes of study.' 5 ' 
The commeucemeut of this famous university, like that of 
Oxford, has no record. But it owes its first reputation to 
the sudden spiead of what is usually called the scholastic 
philosophy. 

17. There had been hitherto two methods of treating 
Modes of theological doctnnes : one, that of the fatheis, who 
scaenceof e built them on scripture, illustrated and interpreted 

J 185 by their own ingenuity, and m some measure also 
on the traditions and decisions of the church • the other, 
which is said by the Benedictines of St Maui to have grown 
up about thp eighth century (though Mosheim seems to refer 
it to the sixth ), using the fathers themselves, that is, the 
chief writers of the first six hundred years, who appear now 
to have acquired that distinctive title of honour, as authority, 
conjointly with scripture and ecclesiastical determinations, by 
means of extiacts or compends of their writings Hence 
about this time we find more frequent instances of a practice 
which had begun before — that of publishing Loci communes 
or Gatence pati urn, being only digested extracts from the 
authorities under systematic heads f Both these methods 
were usually called positive theology. 

18 The scholastic theology was a third method, it was, 
in its general principle, an alliance between faith 

Scholastic - ^ 

its'ongln y ’ aDa - reason > an endeavour to arrange tlje orthodox 
system of the church, such as authority bad made it, 
according to the rules and methods of the Aristotelian dia- 
lectics, aud sometimes upon premises supplied by metaphysical 


* Crevier, 1 13 — 75 
f Fleury, 3me discours, p 48 (Hist 
Ecclfis vol I2mo ed ) Hist Eitt 
de la France, vn 147 ISIosheim, in 
Cent vj et post JVJuraton, Anticbita 
Italiane, dissert ’dm p 610 In this 
dissertation, it m*vv he observed bv the 
wav, Muraton gives the important frag- 
ment of Cams, a Homan presbvter be- 
fore the end of the second centurs, on 
the canon of the New Testament, which 
has not been quoted, as far as I know, bv 
mv English writer, nor, which is more 
remarkable, by Mieliaelis It be 

found in Eicbborn, Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament, iv 55 , [and I hi\c 


learned, since the publication of mv first 
edition, that it is printed in Hotfth * 
Kebgiosce Sacra? — 1 841? ] 

Epon tbix great change in the theo- 
logy of the church, which consisted prin- 
cipally m establishing the authority of 
the fathers, the reader may see Gui- 
zot, Hist, de la Cnilisation, in I SI 
There seem to be but two causes fur 
this the one, a consciousness of igno- 
rance and inferiority to men of so much 
talent as Augustin and a feu* others , the 
other, a constant!) growing jcalou^v o 
the free exercise of reason, and n deter- 
mination to keep up umtv of doctnnc 
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mooning Lanfmnc mid Anselm made innoli use of tins 
method in tlu* rontrot ersy with Burenger ns to tiansubstnn- 
tutton , though tlie> did not can> it so far as their succossois 
m the next coutui \ * The st holastn philosophy seems clnelly 
to he distinguished from tins theology by a largei infusion of 
metaphysical reasonin'?, or by its occasional lnqumes into 
subjects not immediately related to levcalcd ai titles of faith. 1 
r llie nngin of this philosophy, fixed by Bnhlo and Tenncmann 
in the ninth century, or the age of Scotns Engcnn, has been 
brought down by Tiedemann, Meiners, and Hampden t, so 
low ns the thirteenth But Roscelin of Compiegne, 

.i little before 3100, may he accounted so iar the 
founder of the schoolmen, that the gi eat celebrity of then dis- 
putnlions, and the rapid increase of students, is to be traced to 
the influence of las tlicones, though we have no proof that he 
ever taught at Pans Roscelin also, having been the first 
to rcu\e the famous question as to the reality of universal 
ideas, marks, on every hypothesis, a new era m the lnstoiy 

0 1 1 t*vt I itt dc la 1 rnneo uln supra rcvelntn diwmtas I'ossQVin, Bibliotheca 
JYnnermnn, Manual dc ITIist dc la fceketa, IT cl 

jHiiloxophie, i 3T2 Crcuer, i 100 Both positnc nnd scholastic theology 
Andres, n 15 wire much indebted to Peter Lombard, 

f A jesmt of the sixteenth century whose I ibtr Senteutiarum is n digest of 
thus fihortl) nnd clear]) distinguishes the propositions extracted from the fathers, 
pOMtnc from the scholastic, nml both with no attempt to rcconulc them ft 
from natural or mctnph) stcnl thcolog) mas therefore n prodigious magarnie of 
At nos thcologmm scholasticnm dicvmus arms for disputation 
qua. certiori tncthodo ct rntiombtis im- } Jiie/frstoFtJtesc,nccordingtoTcn- 
prmni ex rhwim Scriptuni, nc tmditiom ncnnnn, begins the list of schoolmen 
bus reu dccretis pntntm in concihis with Hales , the tw o latter agree in con- 
defimtis \entntcm eruit, ac dtscutiendo fcrriug tint honour cm Albcrtus Magnus 
comprohat Quod cum in echohs pm> Bruckcr incline*. to Roscelin, and has 
cipue nrgumcntnmlo compnretur, id no been folloued l>\ others It may be added, 
men fcortitn est Qunmolirem diflert n tlint icuncinnnn divides the scholastic 
position thcologin, non rcsed modo, quem- philosophy into four periods,!' Inch Hoscc- 
ndmodum item aim rntione non cst cu- Jin, Ifnles, Ockham, and thcmxtconth cen 
dem cum nntunh thcH>login, quo nomine turv terminate, and Buhlc into lhrc*e, 
pbdoHophi metaphysical nommarunt ciufmg with Roscelin, Albcrtus Magnus, 
Positi\/i igitur non ita res dispuWindns nnd the sixteenth century It is evident, 
propomt, sed pane sententmm rntam et however, that, by beginning tho scholastic 
fmnnm point, priLeqmo in pietntem in- BLrjcs with Roscelin, we exclude Lmi- 
cumhciw Verwitur uutun ct ipsa m ex- franc and evth Anselm , the latter of whom 
phaitionc StnpturA saerxe, tmditiomim, was certainly n deep metaphysician , since 
concdiorinn et sanctorum pntrmn Nn- to him wc owe the subtle argument for tho 
turnlis porro theologn Dei nnturnm per existence of n Deity, which Des Cartes 
nntma nrgumenta et rational mquirit, nftcrwnrtls revived Buhle, G79 Tins 
cum supematurnhs, qunm scholnsticnm nrgument was answered at the time 
djumns, Du ejusdem naturam, vim, by one Gaunclo , so that metaphysical 
proprietntcs, ercterasque res divinas pLr reasonings 'were not unknown in the 
ru principm vestignt, quresunt honumbus eleventh century Tenncmann, 844 
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Oi philosophy. The pnnc : p]s of the schoolmen in tie ' r iu- 
restigafrons was the expanding. deve^opmw find if possT'e 
illustrating - and clearing - from objection. the doctrines of rs"t« 
ral and revealed religion, in a thalecrical rne*hod and hr cut 
of the subtlest reason. The questions winch we deem aho- 
gother metaphysical, such as that concerning universal ideas 
became theological in their hands ~ 

19- bsext in order of time to Pcscehn came IPTuam of 
Tp-^s Champeaux, v. ho opened a schcol of lovic at Pars 
L-Asps- in 1109 t and the unr, ers : tv can onlv deduce the 
Tegular succession ol its teachers from that dtre-T 
But bis reputation vras soon eclipsed. and his tearws 
drawn away hy a more potent marie] an, Peter Abelard, who 
taught m the schools ot Pams in the second decad of A? 
twelfth century. TTherever Aielard retrod, bis fame and 
his disciples followed b : m : in the soften* walls of *he 
Paraclete, as in the thronged sweets of the capital. z And 
the impulse sriven was so powerful, the fascination of a 
science which now appears arid and unproductive was so 
intense, that from this time for many generations it continuer 
to engage the most intelligent and nerve minds Pans, 
about the middle of the twehth centnrv, in the words of Te 
Benedictines of St 3Iaur, to whom we owe the Histcrre 
Bitreraire de Ja France, was another Athens : the number o' 
students (hyperbolicaOy speahing. as we must presume’) ex- 
ceeding that of the citizens This inf ns of scholars inducer 
Phihp Augustus some time afterwards, to enlarge the boun- 
daries of the cirr : and this again brought a fresh harres r o- 
stndeuts, for whom, in the former limits, it had been diScu't 


* Bmziizr, though be cznla.r.c sarze 
useful ex tracts* r.wn tGlerhb’e ge'zwzl 
-ne~s> net -'dl ~err.ee in ^he xhho- 
ters. { zn nxs C ztupz- 

nson of tee ZVfdaltr Ages ) *5 iztzrr fzi- 
perncinl sis to their plnlcroph- bzr 1 pea- 
sants 3 1 iT£jJ T3lCTEre of tse in 

relation to Ltef r 2tn~e zed nx^ gs. xxe 
hzs elXd 2n the T rznsze^uzs of 1 De Go‘- 
tmgen A coders v t^L 2rl ~p- £?£> — 
giren a Ftjccxact- b~t fhe*ch ol 

the Xn-m ,r^ , i<T ^3 Reziir* Crcttro"dr=“ 
Tear emarsE^ Trrh ~~ho52 ATh-ise] ce la 
FhIjo c Dpb e alone 1 am cnrrerzartt* zs 
s^d *0 nave gose ceepig rzto lbs 
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to find lodgings. Pans was called, as Pome had been, the 
country of all the inhabitants of the world , and wc may add, 
as, for \ cry difierent reasons, it still claims to be * 

‘20. Colleges with endowments for poor scholars were 
founded in the beginning of the thirteenth ccn- UnlrmItlcl 
tur\, or c\en before, at Pans and Bologna, as they fountlcJ - 
were afterwards at CKford and Cambridge, by mu- 0xford 
mfirent patrons of letters , charters incorporating the gra- 
duates and students collectively under the name of univer- 
sities were granted by so\ereigns, with privileges perhaps 
too evtensne, but such as indicated the dignity of learning, 
and the countenance it rccened.f It ought, however, to be 
remembered, that these foundations w r cre not the cause, but 
the eficct of that increasing thirst for knowdedge, or the sem- 
blance of knowledge, which had anticipated the encourage- 
ment of the great. The schools of Charlemagne were 
designed to lay the basis of a learned education, for w'hich 
there was at that time no sufficient desire t But in the 
twelfth centur)’, the impetuosity with which men rushed to 


* XIi«t I itt dc h 1 ranee, ix 78 
Crtvicr, i 271 

f Ilcurv, xvn IT 17 Crcvicr, Tirn 
bfr-cln, Rc A University, umsersitas 
doclorum it sehohnmn, vr*n so ended 
cither from it*; incorporation, or from its 
professing to teach nil subjects an some 
lnvc thought Mcmers, ix 105 Iicury, 
xvtt 15 Tins excellent discourse of 
Hour), tbc fifth, relates to tbc ecclesias- 
tical literature of the later middle nges 

[Hit first privilege granted to Bologna 
wash) rridertc Barbarossa in 1158 But 
it gives nn appeal to the bishops, not to 
the rector of the university, in case any 
scholnr hnd cause of complaint against 
bis tcaclicr In fact there was no rector, 
nor, propcrlj speaking, any university 
till near the end of tbc twelfth century 
Sav lgnj, Gcsch dcs Itomtschcn RcchtH 
111 152 And as at Bologna nothing 
was taught but jurisprudence for some 
time afterwards, it is doubted by come 
whether that school could be cnlkd an 
university, which ought to be a place of 
general instruction Tirabosclii, v 251 
Upon the whole, the precedence must be 
allowed, I think, to Ram , but even 
there v\c cannot trace tbc university, ns 
strictly such, so high as 1200 En ces 
temps la, 1 ensemble des Scales Paris- 


tonnes C tnit appel£ stadium qtnerale bicn 
plutot qu* wmertitas 9 cc dernier nom 
leur fut npphqiR, poit ctrc pour la pro- 
mierc fois, dans InITairc d'Amaury de 
Chartres ct dc scs disciples cn 120ft 11 

nest point employe dans le diplomc de 
Philippe \ugustc, donnfi cn 1201, ii 1’oc- 
cnstond’unc rixcviolente cntreles fcoliers 
et Ics bourgeois de Paris. Discours sur 
1 £tnt dc lettres au trcizicme sitJclc, in 
Ilist Litb de la 1 rnnee, vol xvi p 4G 
par Diunou 

The university of Toulouse was incor- 
porated with the same privileges ns that 
of Paris by a bull of Gregory IX in 
1238 , winch seems" to have been ac- 
knowledged os sufficient in France on 
several other occasions. Montpelier, 
winch hod for some time been a flourish- 
ing school of medicine, acquired the 
rights of an university before the end of 
the thirteenth century , but no other is of 
equal antiquity la p 57 59 — 1842 ] 

\ These schools established by the 
Carlovingjnn princes in convents and 
cathedrals, declined, ns it was natural to 
expect, with the rise of the universities. 
iVIemers, u 406 Those of Pans, Ox- 
ford, and Bologna, contained many thou- 
sand students. 
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that souice of wliat they deemed wisdom, the great university 
of Pans, did not depend upon academical privileges or eleemo- 
synary stipends, winch came afteiwards, though these were 
undoubtedly very effectual in keeping it up The university 
created patrons, and w as not created by them And this 
may be said also of Oxford and Cambridge in their incorpo- 
zate character, whatever the former may have owed, if in 
fact it owed any thing, to the prophetic munificence of 
Alfred. Oxfoul was a school of gieat lesoit m the reign of 
Henry II., though its hist chaiter was only granted by 
Henry III. Its earhei history is but obscure, and depends 
chiefly on a suspicious passage m Ingulphus, against which 
w r e must set the absolute silence of other writers * It 
became m the thirteenth century second only to Pans m the 
multitude of its students, and the celebrity of its scholastic 
disputations. England indeed, and especially through Ox- 
ford, could show more names of the first class in this line 
than any othei countiy.f 

21. Andres is inclined to derive the institution of colle- 
giate foundations in universities from the Saracens, 
foundations He finds no trace of these among the ancients , 
Saracen^ while in several cities of Spain, as Cordova, Gra- 
nada, Malaga, colleges for learned education both 
existed and obtained great lenown Tbese were sometimes 


* GjraJdus Carabrensis, about 11S0, 
seems the first unequivocal witness to the 
resort of students to Oxford, as an esta- 
blished seat of instruction But it is 
certain that Vacanus read there on the 
civil law in 1149, which aflords a pre- 
sumption that it was already assuming 
the character of a university John of 
Salisbury, I think, does not mention it 
In a former work, I ga\e more credence 
to its foundation by Alfred than I am 
now inclined to do Bologna as well as 
Pans, was full of English students about 
1200 Memers, n 428 

f Wood expatiates on what he thought 
the glorious age of the university 
What university I prav, can produce 
an invincible Hales, an admirable Bacon, 
an excellent well-grounded IVIiddleton, 
a subtle Scotus, an approved Burlev, a 
resolute Baconthorpe, a singular Ock- 
ham, a solid and industrious Holcot, and 


a profound Bradwardm 9 all which per- 
sons flourished within the compass of 
one century I doubt that neither 
Pans, Bologna, or Home, that 
mistress of the Christian world, or 
place else, can do what the renowned 
Bellosite (Oxford) hath done And 
without doubt all impartial men ma\ re- 
cene it for an undeniable truth, that the 
most subtle arguing in school drvmitym 
take its beginning in England and from 
Englishmen , and that also from thence 
it went to Pans, and other parts o 
France, and at length into Italv, Spain* 
and other nations, as is bv one observ 
So that though Italy boastetb tb at n 
tain takes her Christianity r0 ^ 

Rome, England mav trulr maintain tUa 
from her (immediately by France) 1 > 

first received her school divinit' ° 
p 159 a b 1168 
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unconnected with cnch other, though in the samo city, nor 
had the), of course, those privileges which wcie conferred m 
Christendom Uic\ weio tlietefoie more like ordinary 
bools or g} nniasta than universities, and it is difficult to 
percene that the} suggested any thing peculiarly character- 
istic of the latter institutions, which arc much more rcason- 
ahh considered as the development of a native germ, planted 
hy a feu generous men, above all by Charlemagne, m that 
inclement Season which was passing away.* * * § 

The institution of the Mendicant orders of friars, soon 
after the beginning of the thirteenth century, caused 
a fresh accession, m enormous numbers, to the ec- philosophy 
clesiastical state, and gave encouragement to the KKrai't’ 7 
scholastic philosophy. Less acquainted, generally, 
with grammatical literature than the Benedictine monks, less 
accustohied to collect and transcribe books, the disciples of 
Francis and Dominic betook themselves to disputation, and 
found a substitute for learning m their own ingenuity and ex- 
pertness 1 The greatest of the schoolmen were the Domi- 
nican Thomas Aquinas, and the Franciscan Duns Scotus 
They were founders of nval sects, which wrangled with each 
other for two or three centuries But the authority of their 
writings, which were incredibly voluminous, especially those 
of the former t, impeded, in some measure, the growth of 
new men , and u'e find, after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, a diminution of eminent names in the series of the 
schoolmen, the last of whom that is much remembeied m 
modern times was William Ockham § He revived the sect 


* .Andres, u 129 

f 'Meincrs, u G15 G29 

j The works of Thomns Aquinas nrc 
published in seventeen volumes folio , 
Rome, 1570 those of Duns Scotus in 
twelve, Lyons, 1G89 It is presumed 
that much was taken down from their 
oral lectures , some part of these volumes 
is of doubtful authenticity Mcincrs, n 
718 Biogr Um\ 

§ « In them (Scotus and Ockham), 
and in the later schoolmen generally, 
down to the period of the reformation, 
there is more of the parade of logic, n 
more formal examination of arguments, 
a more burthensomc importunity of «yl- 

VOL* I, C 


logging, with less of the philosophical 
power of arrangement and distribution 
of the subject discussed The dryness 
again irreparable from the scholastic 
method is carried to excess in the later 
writers, and perspicuity of style is alto- 
gether neglected * Encyclopedia Mc- 
tropol partxvxvu p 805 

-The introduction of this excess of 
logical subtlety, earned to the most 
trifling sophistry, is asenbed by Mcmcrs 
to Petrus Hispanus, afterwards Pope 
John XX I, who died m 1271, n 705 
Several curious specimens of scholastic 
folly are given by hmi m this place. 
They brought a discredit upon the name, 
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of the Nominalists. formerly instituted by Roscelin., and, with 
some important variations of opinion, brought into credit bv 
Abelard, but aftern ards overpowered by the great weight of 
leadiug schoolmen on the opposite side that of the Real- 

ists. The disciples of Ockham, as well as himself, being 
politically connected with the partvin Germany unfavourable 
to the high pretensions of the court of Rome, though they 
became very numerous m the universities, passed for inno- 
vators in ecclesiastical, as well as philosophical, principles. 
Nominalism itself indeed was reckoned bv the adverse sect 
cognate to heresy. No decline, kowet er. seems to have been 
as yet perceptible m the spirit of disputation, which probably, 
at the end of the fourteenth ceuturv, vent on as eagerly at 
Pans, Oxford, and Salamanca, the great scenes of that war- 
fare. as before 5 and v, hich, in that age, gained much ground 
m Germany, through the establishment of seteral univer- 
sities. 

23 Tennemann has fairly stated the good and bad of the 
scholastic nhilosophv. It e?ue rise to a gTeat <h$- 

Character - * ‘ i 

c P hlf . plav of address, subtletv, and sagacity m the explan- 
ation and distinction of abstract ideas, but at the 
same time to many trifling and minute speculations, to a con- 
tempt of positive and particular knowledge, and to much 
unnecessary refinement.* Fleurv well observes, that the dry 
technical stvle of the schoolmen, affecting a geometrical 
method and closeness, is m fact more prolix and tedious, 
than one more natural, from its formality m multiplying 
objections and answers f And as their reasonings commonly 
rest on disputable postulates, the accuracy they affect is of no 
sort of ralue But their chief offences were the interposing 
obstacles to the 1 evival of polite literature, and to the free 
itprenHf expansion of the mind. Italy v as the land wbeie 
iea5t in itaiT sc b 0 olmen had least influence, though main 


-it hich hns ndhered. to rt and involved meant to express precise ide3> r nn , ' ^ 

■men of fine genius, such as Aquinas it was as impossible to write » £|: JP, (S 
himself, in the common reproach in good Latin as the modem oa ^ ^ 

The barbarism of stvle, vhich amount- have found it to describe p a u - 
ed almost to a nevr language, became animals ^7 

more intolerable m Scopus and ins fol- # 3IanueI de la Phdosop nc 
lovers than it Jbad been in the older Eiehhom 11 S96 
schoolmen Alcmers, 75ZR It mar be f See dme di*courv. xvm 
alleged, m excuse of thi*. that vorch are 
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of the Italians who had a turn for those; discussions repaired 
to Pom r Puldic schools of theology were not opened in 
Ini) till after 1360 f Vet we find the disciples of 
Aterroes numerous in the university of Padua about that 
time. 

‘21 II The uuncrsitics were chiefly employed upon this 
scholastic thcolog) and metaphjsics, with the excep- 
tion of Bologna, which dedicated its attention to fn modem 
the mil law, and of Montpelier, already famous as u '' saJsa 
a school of medicine The laity m general might have 
remained in as gross barbarity as before, while topics so 
rammed from common utility w'ere treated m an unknown 
tongue. We must therefore look to the rise of a truly 
natne literature in the several languages of western Europe, 
ns a more cs c cntial cause of its intellectual improicmeut, 
and this will render it ncccssnr} to give a sketch of the 
origin and earl) progress of those languages and that new 
literature 

2 J. No one can require to he informed, that the Italian, 
Spanish, and French languages are the principal of 
man) dialects dcuatmg from each other in the tho^T rcnch 
gradual corruption of the Latin, once universally »£d n &.n 
spoken by the subjects of Home m her western ' s 
provinces. 7 hey have undergone this process of change in 
\anous degrees, but always from similar causes, partly 
from the retention of barbarous words belonging to their 
original languages, or the introduction of others through the 
settlement of the northern nations in the empire , but m a 
far greater proportion, from ignorance of grammatical rules, 
or from vicious pronunciation and orthography. It has been 
the labour of many distinguished w'riters to trace the source 
and channels of these streams, which have supplied both the 
literature and the common speech of the south of Europe , 
and perhaps not much will be hereafter added to researches 
which, in the scarcity of extant documents, can never be 
minutely successful Du Cange, who led the w r ay in the 
admnable preface to his Glossary, Le B oeuf, and Bonamy, 
m several memons among the transactions of the Academy 
of Inscriptions about the middle of the last century , 

* Tiralioschi, v 115 fid 137 ICO Do Sadc, Vie dc Pctrarque, in 757 

c 2 
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Muiaton, m his 32d, 33d, and 40th dissei tations on Italian 
antiquities , and, with more copious evidence and successful 
industry than any othei, M. Raynouaid, m the first and 
sixth volume of his Choix des Poesies des Troubadouis, 
have collected as full a histoiy of the formation of these lan- 
guages as we could justly requite* 

2(i. The pure Latin language, as we read it m the best 
corruption aucient authors, possesses a complicated syntax aud 
i!ntmiii" lal man y elliptical modes of expiession, winch give 
!mpir& cr vigoui aud elegauce to style, but are not likely to 
be i eadily caught by the people If, however, the 
citizens of Rome had spoken it with entire punty, it is to be 
i emembered, that Latin, in the later times of the i epublic, or 
under the empire, was not like the Greek of Athens, or the 
Tuscan of Florence, the idiom of a single city, but a lan- 
guage spiead ovei countnes in which it was not originally 
vernacular, and imposed by conquest upon many paits of 
Italy, as it was afteiwaids upon Spam aud Gaul Thus we 
find even earfy proofs, that solecisms of grammar, as well as 
barbarous phrases, oi nords unauthorised by use of polite 
Milters, ivere very -common in Rome itself, and m every 
succeeding geneiation, for the fiist centuries after the Chris- 
tian era, these became more frequent and inevitable A 
vulgar Roman dialect, called quotidiamis by Quiutiliau, 
pedestns by Vegetius, usual is b} r Sidonius, is recognised as 
distinguishable fiom the pure Latunty to which we give the 
name of classical. But the more ordinary appellation of 
this inferior Latin was Qustitus ; it was the countiy lan- 
guage oi patois , corrupted in every manner, and, fiom the 
popular u'ant of education, incapable of being lestored, be- 
cause it n r ns not peiceived to be erroneous. # Whatevei 


* Du Cange, preface, pp 13 29 Rus- 
ticum lgitur serraonem non humihorem 
paulo duntaxat, et qui subhini opponitur, 
up pel lab an t , sed eum etiam, qui magis 
repereb barbarrsmis sol'-ccismisque sca- 
teret, quam apposite Sidomus squamam 
semioms Celtici, &c vocat — Rusticum, 
qui nullis vcl grammatics \el orthogra- 
phic legibus astnngitur Tins is nearly 
a definition of tbe earl\ Romance lan- 
guage it was Latin without grammar or 
orthography 


The squama sermoms Celtics men 
toned Sidonws bas led Grai, in hi 41 
uluable remarks on rhyme, \ok u p dS , 
s it has some others, into the erroneous 
otion that a real Celtic dialect, such as 
Caesar found in Gaul, was still spoken 
lut this is incompatible with the known 
iston of the Trench language, 
ldonius ib one of those loose dcclamatorr 
Titers whose wordb are never to a 
onstrutd in thur proper meaning, the 
oramon fault of Latin authors from t L 
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may have been the case before the fall of the Western 
Empire, v e have reason to believe that m 'the sixth cen- 
tury the colloquial Latin had undergone, at least in France, a 
considerable change even with the superior class of eccle- 
siastics Gregory of Tours confesses that he was habitually 
falling into that sort of error, the misplacing inflexions and 
prepositions, which constituted the chief original difference of 
the rustic tongue from pure Latimty In the opinion indeed 
of Raynouard, if we take his expressions in their uatural 
meaning, the Romance language, or that which afterwards 
■was generally called Provencal, is as old as the establishment 
of the Franks in Gaul But this is perhaps not reconcileable 
with the proofs we have of a longer continuance of Latin. 
In Italy it seems probable that the change advanced more 
slowly. Gregory the Great, however, who lias been reckoned 
as inveterate an enemy of learning as ever lived, speaks with 
superlative contempt of a regard to grammatical purity in 
writing. It was a crime in his eyes for a clergyman to 
teach grammar , yet the number of laymen who were com- 
petent or willing to do so had become very small 

27 * It may render this more clear, it we mention a few 
of the growing corruptions, which have m fact transformed 
the Latin into French and the sister tongues. The pre- 
positions were used with no regard to the proper inflexions 
of nouns and verbs These were known so inaccurately, and 
so constantly put one for another, that it was necessary to 
have recourse to prepositions instead of them Thus de and 
ad were made to express the genitive and dative cases, which 
is common in charters from the sixth to the tenth centuty 
Again, it is a real fault in the Latin language, that it wants 
both the definite and indefinite article . tile and unus, espe- 
cially the former, were called in to help this deficiency In 
the forms of Marculfus, published towards the end of the 
seventh century, tile continually occurs as an aiticle , and it 
appears to have been sometimes used in the sixth Tins, of 

third century Celticus sermo was the orthography must bring on a vicious 
patois of Gaul, which, having once been pronunciation. Qjuod male scribitur, 
Gallia Celtica, he still called such That male ctiam dici necesse est. But the 
a few proper names, or similar words, converse of this is still more true, and 
and pfobnbly some others, in French arc was in fact the great cause of givin^ the 
Celtic, is well known. new Romance language its vuibfc form 

Quintilian 1ms said, that a vicious 

c 3 
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course, by an easy abbreviation, furnished the articles m 
French and Italian. The people came soon to establish 
more uniformity of case in the noun, either by rejecting 
inflexions, or by diminishing their number. Raynouard 
gives a long list of old French nouns formed from the Latin 
accusative by suppressing em or am * The active auxiliary 
veib, than which nothing is more distinctive of the modern 
-languages from the Latin, came in from the same cause, the 
disuse, through ignorance, of several inflexions of the tenses , 
to which we must add, that here also the Latin language is 
singularly deficient, possessing no means of distinguishing 
the second perfect from the first, or ‘ I have seen,’ from ‘ I 
saw/ The auxiliary verb was early applied m France aud 
Italy to supply this defect ; and some have produced what 
they think occasional instances of its employment even in the 
best classical authors. 

28. It seemsT impossible -to determine the progress of 
continuance these changes, the degrees of variation between the 
In seventh polite and popular, the wiitten and spoken Latin, 
tcutur. in t ^ e |j es j. ag-gg 0 f yt ome , m the decline of the em- 
pire, and m the kingdoms founded upon its rums , or finally, 
the exact epoch when the grammatical language ceased to be 
generally intelligible. There remains, therefore, some room still 
foi hypothesis and difference of opinion. The clergy preached 
m Latin early m the seventh century, and we have a populai 
song of the same age on the victoiy obtained by Clotanell 
m 622 ovei the Saxons, t This has been sui nnsed by some 


* See a passage of Quintilian, 1 9 
c 4 , quoted in Hallam’s Middle Ages, 
chap ix 

In the grammar of Cassiodorus, a mere 
compilation from old writers, and in this 
instance from one Comutus, we find an- 
other Temarhable passage, which I do 
not remember to have seen quoted, 
though doubtless it lias been so, on the 
pronunciation of the letter M To utter 
this final consonant, he says before a 
word beginning with a \owel, is wrong, 
durum ac barbarum sonnt , but it is an 
equal fault to omit it before one begin- 
ning with a consonant, par enim ntque 
idem cst vitium, ita cum vocali sicut 
cum consomntc M litemm, exprimere 
Cassiodorus, De orthographn, cap 1 


Thus we perceive that there was a nicety 
as to the pronunuaf m of tins letter, 
which uneducated pc " 11 s would natu- 
rally not regard Hence in the inscrip- 
tions of a low age we frequently find 
tins letter omitted , as in one quoted 
bv Muraton, Ego L Contius me bibo 
[vivo] archa [nrchamj feet, and it is > cr > 
easy to multiply instances Tims t it 
neuter and the accusative terminations 
\v ere lost . 

f Le Bccuf, in Mem dc l'Acta dcs 
Inscript vol x\ 11 — [Liron, in a dissert- 
ation on the origin of the I reach n n ' 
guage, published in his .Singular! « 
Historiqucs, 1 103, contends, from \ 
passage in the lift of St LdignuL 
Intinwas the vulgar tongue ns late * 
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lo In* .1 translation, morel\ bemuse tlic Latin is bettor than 
the) suppose to lime been spoken. But, though the words 
are prohnbl) not gnen quite correctly, they seem reducible, 
"ith a little emendation, to short verses ol an usual rhyth- 
mical cadence.'* 

23 But in the middle of the eighth century, we find 
tlie rust k language mentioned as distinct from 
Latin f , and in the council of Tours held in SI 3 it is tonn?«!»n J 
ordered that homilies shall he explained to the people eighth mu 
in tin lr own tongue, whether rustic Roman or "" ' 
Frankish In H 12 wc find the earliest written evident of 
i's existence, m the celebrated oaths taken by Louis of Ger- 
many and Ins brother Charles the Bald, ns well as by their 
vn^nls, the former in Frankish or early German, the hitter 
in their own current dialect. This, though with somewhat of 
a closer resemblance to Latin, is accounted by the best judges 
a specimen of the language spoken south of the Loire , after- 
wards \anously called the Lnngne d’oc, Provei^al, oi Limou- 
sin, and essentially the same with the dialects of Catalonia 
and Valencia t It is decidedly the opinion of M Raynouard, 


(770 Hut the pi«ngc quoted is perhaps 
not conclusive lie supposes that I Min 
Income unintelligible m the reign of 
IVpin, or the first ^sars of Uinrlemngnc, 
p I1G Hut this is miming too close, 
ontl even if he could Ik so exact ns to n n> 
one part of I ranee, wc lmc no reason 
whntcscr to suppose that the corruptions 
orinngunge went on with equal steps in 
even province — 1842 ] 

* TuriiLr, in Archrcologia, sol \iv 
173 Hrtlhm 1 * Middle Ages, clmp ix 
Boultrwck, Gr^cb tier Franzosen Pocsic, 
p 1 8 , olKervc® 1 t tlierc nrc many frag- 
ments of popular Latin songs preserved 
I have not found nny quoted, except one, 
which he gi\cs from La RnvailRre, 
which is simple and rather pretty , hut I 
kno^ not alienee it is taken It *eems 
the song of n female slave, and is perhaps 
nearly as old ns* the destruction of the 
empire 

At qubl Jube* pmlolc 
Qnnre mandos, Dllole 
Carmen dulco me cantnro 
* Cum *lro fongc exul valdo 
Intra mare, 

O cur jubes caucre v 

Intra seems put for traos, The metro xb 
rhymed trochaic, hut that is consistent 

C 


with antiquity It is hotmer, more 
pleasing than most of the Latin verse of 
this period, nnd is more in the tone of 
the modem languages As it is not at 
nil a hnekneved passage, I have thought 
it worth) of quotation 

+ Acad des Inscript xvn 713 
{ Du Cange, p 35 Ray nouard, pas- 
sim INI dc la Rue has called it c un 
I atm expirant f Rcchcrches sur les 
Bnrdcs d Armonquc Bctacen tins and 
* un Tran^ais nmssont’ there may bo 
only n verbal distinction, but, in accu- 
racy of definition, I should think M 
Rnynouard much more correct Ibe 
language of thin oath cannot be called 
Latin without n violent stretch of words, 
no Latin scholar, as such, would under- 
stand it, except by conjecture On the 
other hnnd, most of the words, as wo 
learn fVom M R,, nrc Provencal of the 
twelfth century The passage 1ms been 
often printed, nnd sometimes incorrectly 
jVI Roquefort, in the preface to his Glos 
saire dc Ja I anguc Romnne, has given a 
tracing from nn ancient manuscript of 
Nitard, the, historian of the 9tb century , 
to whom wc owe this important record of 
language 

4 
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as it was of earlier inquirers, that the general language of 
France in the ninth centurv was the southern dialect, rather 
than that of the north, to which we now give the exclusive 
name of French, and which thev conceive to have deviated 
from it afterwards * And he has emploved great labour to 
prove, that, both m Spam and Italv, this language vas gene- 
rally spoken with hardlv so much difference from that of 
France as constitutes even a variation of dialect : the articles, 
pronouns, and auxiliaries being nearly identical j most pro- 
bably not with so much difference as would render the native 
of one countrv by anv means unintelligible m anotherA 
30, Thus, in the eighth and ninth centuries, if not before, 
France had acquired a lansruase, unquestionably no- 
thing else than a corruption of Latin^ (ior the Leitic 
or Teutonic words that entered into it were by no 
means numerous, and did not influence its structure,) hut 
become so distinct from its parent, through modes ot pro- 
nunciation as well as grammatical changes, that it requires 
some degree of practice to trace the derivation of woras iu 
manv instances It micrht be expected that we should be 
able to adduce, or at least prove to have existed, a series ot 
monuments in this new form of speech It might natural!} 
appear that poetrv, the voice of the heart, would have been 
heard wherever the jovs and sufferings, the hopes and cares 
of humamtv, wherever the countenance of nature, or the man- 

* The emef oiFerence in cmho- 
gmrfhv .. the Fvonhems * io*e La an 
T~crds mth an e vcere tne Sa-fn '~e- 
nnned c, ns charatea can’ut, venten 
ventm T sppeJen ape. at. S icn rera- 
bhssmt dans les p 1 arcie^s texts? Fran- 
pms la? c pnnutn> €n p ace des on 
airrmt .dent- quern eat "a lanpne des trou- 
badours. Kavnona'd, Observations su^ 
le Roman gj tSFf 1 n 5 

j The o‘ ta.s similar v occur y 

part of tne 5^ ana s_xm vokn^ 
in 31 RuTEonx? 

It is a common erur to suppose ana* 

French ana I Islam her a Co-b e s-^mve 
barnanc as -crell as Tatm t ana "ae 

r.oT.ea net cu% conquering se 
remans- bm g^* in a arge '-ha-e o r c ~ 
tmn tmg ’age Trus i? I Le o 1 c*- 
r metm? on mo ~ tra ae Xonr m Cun- 
^ lafu^rd Cm Fmacn v-b ^ 


;nd m oar cam tongue. T^ ere ans 
ainlv TtAoac vo-cs. badi - 
nd ItaLan b^t no* sufic^a* to cr*? 
he pm nets' non hat these laaguagc^*^^ 
asrelv* Latin m thu-~ engm 

am conlamcF turn J 

~~ 2 n=- svr onvmcus rn n — aa- 

-en Rorcefb-i c r ~ ur, -i-Sp pA 
n>e de mot- Ttmesques e. R C ~-““**T 
Ljon Pro rsiJsr-e. T 19 • [°2l- 
xi c-a-Ciu he mo-e jurtij" 

Ou cn-3 Cher « *=- -frE 
131 U S-O^ -ts 

3„e~e~£H* cc—po-ee de Lc*-— _,i 

<t co_ d no call'- be L " 

-d T v-e-Ci ’ =* rcrzc~ ^ 

■c'ed — * tr- I_2ti-> o P .. 
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ners of social life, supplied their boundless treasures to its 
choice , and among untutored nations it lias been rarely 
silent Of the existence of verse, however, m this early period 
of the new languages, vve find scarce any testimony, a 
doubtful passage m a Latin poem of the ninth century ex- 
cepted*, till vve come to a production on the captivity of 
Boethius, versified chiefly from passages m his Con- Poemon 
solation, which M. Ra)nouard, though somewhat Bo « Il,U5 
washing to assign a higher date, places about the year 1000. 
This is printed by linn from a manuscript formerly in the 
' famous abbey of Fleur)', or St Benoit-sur-Loire, and now In 
the public library of Orleans It is a fragment of 250 lines, 
written m stanzas of six, seven, or a greater number of verses 
of ten syllables, sometimes deviating to eleven or twelve , 
and all the lines in each stanza rhyming masculmely with 
each other. It is certainly by much the earliest specimen 
of French verse t, even if it should only belong, as Le Boeuf 
thought, to the eleventh century. 

31 M RaynoUard has asserted what wall hardly bear dis- 
pute, that “ there has never been composed any con- Provcnf3 i 
siderable work m any language, till it has acquired * r,mnur 
determinate forms of expressing tbe modifications of ideas 
according to time, number, and person,” or, m other words, 
the elements of grammar $ But whether the Provencal or 


* In a Latin eclogue quoted by Pas- 
chasius Radbert (ob 865) in the life of 
St Adnihard, abbot of Corbie (ob 826), 
tbe romance poets are called upon to 
join the Latins in the following lines 
41 H nit lea conc^bret Hotnana La Unique llh. 
gua, 

fixio qul paritcr pUngenf pro carmine dl cat 
Vertlte hue cuncti ceclnft qu*m maximal Hlr 
Et tumulum £*dte, et tumaJo luperaddite car 
men," 

Raynouard, Chois dcs Poesies, vol jl. 
p cxxxv These lines are scarcely in- 
telligible, but the quotation from Virgil, 
in the ninth century, perhaps deserves 
remark, though, in one of Charlemagne's 
monasteries, it is not by any means asto- 
nishing Nennius, a Welsh monk, as 
some think, of the same age, who can 
hardly wnte Latin at all, has quoted an- 
other line 

41 purpurea Inter tf tollant aula*a BrlUnnL 
Gale, xv Scnptorcs, in 102 
f Raynouard, \ol h pp 5, 6 , and 
preface, p exxvii 


J Observations pbilologiques et gram- 
maticales, snr le Roman de Rou (1829), 
p 26 Two ancient Provencal gram- 
mars, one by Raymond Vidal in the 
twelfth century, are m existence. The 
language therefore must have bad its 
determinate rales before that time. 

jtf Raynouard has shown, with a pro- 
digality of evidence, the regularity of the 
French or Romance language in the 
twelfth century, and its retention of 
Latin forms, in cases when it had not 
been suspected Thus it is a fundamen- 
tal rule, that, in nouns nuucubne, the 
nominative ends in x in the singular but 
wants it in the plural , while tbe oblique 
cases lose it in the singular, but retain it 
in the plural Tins is evidently derived 
from tbe second declension in Latin. As, 
for example — 

Stag LI prince* cst renas ct a este *acrez rofs 
l*lu LI evctque ct II plus noble baron *e font 
aa*emble n 

Thus abo the pos cssive pronoun is 
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Romance language were in its infancy so defective, he does 
not say , nor does the grammar he has given lead us to that 
inference. This grammar, indeed, is necessarily framed, in 
great measure, out of more recent materials. It may be 
suspected, perhaps, that a language formed by mutilating 
the words of another, could not for many ages be rich or 
flexible enough for the variety of poetic expression. And 
the moie ancient forms would long retain their prerogative 
m writing : oi, peihaps, we can only say, that the absence 
of poetry was the effect, as well as the evidence, of that in- 
tellectual barrenness, more charactei istic of the daik ages 
than their ignorance. 

32. In Italy, where we may conceive the corruption of 
natin re- language to have been less extensive, and where the 
longer in ,lse spoken patois had never acquired a distinctive name, 
itaiy like lingua Romana in Fiance, we find two remark- 
able proofs, as they seem, that Latin was not wholly umntel- 
hgible in the ninth and tenth centuries, and which therefor* e 
modify M. Raynouard’s hypothesis as to the simultarjs ni^j, 
origin of the Romance tongue. The one is a populrahl Jr son? 
of the soldiers, on their march to rescue the emperor sene^^lf. 
in 881, from the violent detention m which he had b' natur^ J aC d 
by the duke of Benevento ; the other, a similar ejd have 
the defenders of Modena in 9^4, when that city ,pes and •' 
of siege from the Hunganans. Both of these w*j, or the" 115 
by Muraton, in his foitieth dissertation on Italian ( .t- 
and both have been borrowed fiom him by M Sismondi, in bis 
Litterature du Midi * The former of these poems is m a loose 
trochaic measure, totally destitute of regard to grammatical 
inflexions Yet some of the leading peculiarities of Italian, the 
article and the auxihaiy verb, do not appear. The latter is 
in accentual iambics, mth a sort of monotonous termination 
in the nature of rhyme , and in very much superior Latinity> 
probably the work of an ecclesiastic f It is difficult to ac- 


always mes, tcs y scs, (meus, tuus,suus,) in 
the nominative singular , mon, ton , son, 
(mcum, &c ,) in the oblique regimen It 
Ins been through ignorance of such rules 
that the old Trench poetry hns seemed 
capricious and destitute of strict gram- 
mar , and, in a philosophical sense, the 
simplicity and extensiveness of I\I Rnv- 


nounrd’s discovery entitle it to the a P 
pollution of beautiful [It lias Iiovcur, 
been since shown to require c orre hmi 
ation ] 

* Vol i pp 23 27 
f I am at a loss to Imov. wli it 11 
ton means hr saying, ° Son vcr^i i 
dici sdlabe, ma coroputata la ragionc 
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count for cither of these, especially the former, which is 
merely n military song, except on the supposition that the 
Latin language Mas not grown wholly out of popular use. 

S 3 In the elc\ cnth century, France still affords us but few 
extant writings Several, indeed, can be shown to 
ha\c once existed. The Romance language, com- cicrentu 0 
preheuding the two divisions of Proven 5a! and eonIurr 
Northern French, by this tunc distinctly separate from each 
other, was now, say the authors of the Histoire Litteraire de 
la I 'ranee, employed m poetr), romances, translations, and 
original works in diflerent kinds of literature , sermons were 
preached in it, and the code, called the Assises de Jerusalem, 
was drawn up under Godfrey of Bouillon in 1100 * Some 
part of fins is doubtful, and especially the age of these law's 
TJiC) do not mention those of William the Conqueror, re- 
corded m French b) Ingnlfus. Doubts have been cast by a 
distinguished In mg critic on the age of this French code, and 
upon the authenticity of the History of Ingulfus itself, winch 
be concencs, upon very plausible grounds, to be a forgery of 
Richard II. ’s time the language of the law's indeed appears 
to he vety ancient, fiut not probably distinguishable at this 
day from the French of the twelfth century It way be said, 
in general, that, except one or tw'o translations from books 
of Scripture, iery little now' extant has been clearly referred 
to an earlier period, f Yet w'e may suspect that the Jan- 


tempi, vengono nd esserc uguoh a gli 
endecosdlabi p 551 lie could not linvc 
understood the metre, which is perfectly 
regular, nnd e\cn harmonious, on the 
condition only, that no 11 rngionc do* 
tempi,” except such as accentual pronun- 
ciation observes, shrill he demanded The 
first two lines will serve as a speci- 
men — 

* O tu qul icrrju armli hta mccnla, 

Noll dormlro, monco, «etl vlgiln f 

This is like another strange observation 
of Muraton m the same dissertation, that, 
in the well known lines of the emperor 
Adrian to his soul, "Anunuln vnguln, 
blnnduln which could perplex no school- 
boy, he cannot discover “ un* esatta nor- 
ma dt metro, " and therefore takes them 
to he merely rhythmical 
* Vol vji p 107 


f Roquefort, Gloxxmre de la Longue 
Romnne, p 25 , nnd Etnt de la Pocsic 
rrnnfaisc, p 42 and 205 , mentions se- 
veral religious works jn the royal library, 
and also a metrical romance m the Bri- 
tish Museum, lately published in London, 
on the fabulous voyage of Charlemagne 
to Constantinople Ray nouard has col- 
lected a few fragments in Proven^ 
But I must dissent from this excellent 
writer in referring the famous poem of 
the Vaudois, La Nobla Lcyczon, to the 
year 1 100 Choix des Poesies des Trou- 
badours, vol u p cxxxvii I have al- 
ready observed, that the two lines which 
contain what he calls la date de Fan 
1 100, aro so loosely expressed, ns to 
include the whole ensuing century 
(Hnllnm’s Middle Ages, chap ix ) And 
I am now convinced that the poem is not 
much older than 1200 It seems pro- 
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guage was already employed in poetry, and had been gra- 
dually ramifying itself by the shoots of invention and senti- 
ment 5 since, at the close of this age, and m the next, we 
find a constellation of gay and brilliant versifiers, the Trou- 
badours of southern France, and a corresponding class to the 
north of the Loire 

3L These early poets in the modern lansruasres chiefly 
«- borrowed their forms of versification fiom the Latin 
plages’ 1211 ' ^ 1S unnecessary to say, that metrical composition 
in that language, as in Greek, was an arrange- 
ment of verses corresponding by equal or equn alent feet; 
all syllables being presumed to fall under a known dnision 
of loDg and short, the former passing for strictly the double 
of the latter in quantity of time. By this law of pronunci- 
ation all verse was measured , and to this not only actors, 
who were assisted by an accompaniment, but the orators also 
endeavoured to conform. But the accented, or, if we choose 
rather to call them so, emphatic syllables, being regulated by 
a very different though uniform law r , the umnstructed people, 
especially m the decline of Latimty, prononuced, as we now 
do, wntli little or no regard to the metrical quantity of sylla- 
bles, but according to their accentual differences. And this 


bable that they reckoned 1100 Years on 
a loose computation, not from the Chris- 
tian era, but from the time when the 
passage of Scripture to which these lines 
allude was v ntten flic allusion may 
be to 1 Pet l 20 But it is clear that, 
at the time of the composition of this 
poem, not onU the name of l ~avdm^ had 
bitn impOM?d on tho^c sectaries hut thc\ 
had become subject to persecution c 

know nothing of this till near the end of 
the Centura Tins poem was probabK 
r ntten in Ihc «onlh of 1 rarcc and car- 
ried afumatcU to the VJpmc % dk\s of 
JVdmo^t fro i which it wa* brought to 
Genii a and F n ! 3 land in the cn.ntea.nth 
CLi\*i in I-a Nobb I c\cr<m is publish t! 
at leigtbba lhtmnrd It can st«> of 
,7 0 hues which ct « »> K rbathnmal 

ci- aln.— art \ho d*u i “ , tin rmrr s 
i t tar -in ) t mi rhu chit tiv tra'^uhre 
I s } l I> Ci.1 v irt > th c J )I c f ?L 

c i tir^h bn « ^ uu> hUit th ** o Jid l 
c t hrt > h - t -d, ' hi-h J w « h 
h c m ri * h * n t w i - 

i , \\ ' 1 \i > d 1 i 


to the authenticity of this poem arc to- 
tally unreasonable IM Bayrouarclj m 
indisputably competent judge, ob<tmN 
“ Les ptrsonnes qui 1 exammeront me 
attention jugcront qut le mamuent n i 
pas etc intcrpolc, p cxhu 

I will htre rt print, a crunch 

than before, the two lino suppo-ed 
pi\c the poem the date of I fOG — 

TL n 1 a ml rt cent an^t o’jrrjili c*V rc~* w 
f > *erljp~a J ora car aalr-i i*" M 

Can M Ila^nouard or *i u ct»u o’ 

Ik? warranted b\ this m aaitty Is v 
d* tm ] IPO, qu on lit rfans c«. p « f p 
ineritc toute eonfbnrt * 

[ Hie v ntin^s a tribal to tl e a cj i 
W ahh rsui ' iv*. !at*h bin it h V 
*** tb co i i fir d»h u ult aw a i f i n f t 
hi tl c Bnti h M i a in , P I 
rtou nt. of t* gr ti tf pir 1 

iro- ratyd JIu th » r T 

1^ r a a I > i r ih m a, r f i d ' * 
t* < at f ir t i itv < t it t { l 

l a t n t 1 t u h t’ i « r 

t * i •»,” <’ r "! r ' 

th L h rr 1 r 1 v 1 
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gave nse to the popular or rhythmical poetry of the lower 
empire , traces of which may be found m the s'econd century, 
and even much earlier, but of which we have abundant proofs 
after the age of Constantine * All metre, as Augustine says, 
was rhythm, but all rhythm was not metre * in rhythmical 
verse, neither the quantity of syllables, that is, the time al- 
lotted to each by metrical rule, nor even, in some degree, 
their number, was regarded, so long as a cadence was re- 
tained in which the ear could recognise A certain j approach to 
uniformity Much popular poetry, both religious and pro- 
fane, and the public hymns of the church, were written in 
this manner , the distinction of long and short syllables, even 
while Latin remained a living tongue, was lost m speech, 
and required study to attain it The accent or emphasis, 
both of which are probably, to a certain extent, connected 
with quantity and with each other, supplied its place , the 
accented syllable being, perhaps, generally lengthened m or- 
dinary speech , though this is not the sole cause of length, 
for no want of emphasis or lowness of tone can render a 
syllable of many letters short Thus we find two species of 
Latin verse * one metrical, which Prudentius, Fortunatus, 
and others aspired to write , the other rhythmical, somewhat 
licentious m number of syllables, and wholly accentual in its 
pronunciation But this kind was founded on the former, 
and imitated the ancient syllabic arrangements Thus the 
trochaic, or line in which the stress falls on the uneven syl- 
lables, commonly alternating by eight and seven, a very 
popular metre from its spirited flow, was adopted in military 
songs, such as that already mentioned of the Italian soldiers 
in the ninth century It was also common in religious chants 
The line of eight syllables, or dimeter iambic, m which the 
cadence falls on the even places, was still more frequent m 
ecclesiastical verse. But these are the most ordinary forms 
of versification in the early French or Provencal, Spanish, 
and Italian languages The line of eleven syllables, which 
became in time still more usual than the former, is nothing 

* The well-known lines of Adrian to sounded as an iambic They are not the 
Tlorus, and his reply, “ Ego nolo Tlorus earliest instance extant of disregard to 
esse,” Ac. are accentual trochaics, but not quantity for Suetonius quotes some sa- 
wholly so, for the last line, Scjthicas tincal lines on Julius Ctes^r 
pati prumas, requires the word pah to be 
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else then the cnc;ent hendecasyllable : from which the French 
in what they call mcseufine rhvmes, and ourselves more ce* 
nernlly. from a sail greater deficiency of final vowels hare 
been forced to retrench the last syllable. The Alexandrine of 
twelve syl’aVes might seem to he the trimeter :amhic of the 
ancients. But Sanchez has very plausibly referred : ts engr 
to a form. mo~e usual in the dark ages, the pertameter : a ~ri 
shovm it m some early Spanish poetrvA The Alexandrine, 
m the southern 1 antra asres. had senerrilv a leminme tcnr'”"- 
t~ou 5 that iSj in a snort vovreL thus becoming* of thirteen sv * 

1 aides, the stress fak.nsr on the pennlrimate, as is the usa" 
case in a Latin pentameter verse, rceenmaliy read m err 
present mode. The variation, of svfiables in these Alexan- 
drines. winch run from twelve to fourteen, is accounted ter 
bv the similar numerical varietv in the oentumeter.v 

$5. I have dwelt, perhaps tediously, on tins subject if* 
^ cause vague norions of a derivaron of modem rre- 
t-riri - tries* arrangements, even in the languages ot Lara 
origin, from the Arabs or Scandinavians, have son e- 
times gr : ned credit. It has been imagined also, taw cue 
pectdmr charac‘ensrc of the new poetry, rhyme, was co~* 
rowed from the Saracens of Srnm.r But the Larin language 




rbonnds so much in consonances, that those w* o have 
ncers‘omed to write ve~ses m it well know the G’Itlu *y l 
ave'dmtr them, as much as an err termed on c ass’cri n <n - 
demands ; and as tins gngle is certainly p^ersmg in itsx. 
is not wonderful that the less fast u ous vultrar sdou d aacj 
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it m their rhythmical songs. It has been proved by Mura- 
' tori, Gray, and Turner, beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
rhymed Latin verse was in use from the end of the fourth 
century * 

36 Thus, about the time of the first crusade, we find two 
dialects of the same language, differing by that time 
not inconsiderably from each other, the Provencal ^French 
and French, possessing a regular grammar, esta- 
blished forms of versification (and the early troubadours added 
several to those borrowed from the Latin f), and a flexibility 
which gave free scope to the graceful turns of poetry. Wil- 
liam, duke of Guienne, has the glory of leading the van of 
surviving Proven 5 al songsters He was born iu IO 7 O, and 
may probably have composed some of his little poems before 
be joined the crusaders in 1 096 If these are genuine, and 
no doubt of them seems to be entertained, they denote a con- 
siderable degree of previous refinement m the language t 
We do not, I believe, meet with any other troubadour till 
after the middle of the twelfth century From that time till 
about the close of “the thirteenth, and especially before the 
fall of the house of Toulouse in 1228, they were numer- 
ous almost as the gay insects of spring , names of illus- 
trious Firth are mingled m the list with those whom genius 
has saved from obscurity , they were the delight of a luxu- 
rious nobility, the pride of southern France, while the great 
fiefs of Toulouse and Guienne weie m their splendour. Their 
style soon extended itself to the northern dialect. Abelard 
was the first of recorded name, who taught the banks of the 
Seine to resound a tale of love , and it was of Eloise that he 
sung.§ ' “ You composed,” says that gifted and noble- 
spinted woman, in one of her letters to him, “ many verses 


* Muraton, Antichit4 Itahane dissert , 
40 Turner, m Archteologia, vot xiv , 
and Hist of England, vol iv pp 328 
653 Gray has gone as deeply as any 
one into this subject , and though, imt- 
mg at what may be called an early 
period of metrical criticism, he has fallen 
into a few errors, and been too easy of 
credence, unanswerably pro\es the I*atm 
origin of rhyme Gray's orbs b\ Ma- 
thias, \ol 11 p SO — 54 

t See Raynounrd, Roquefort, and 


Galvam, for the Provcnfal and Trench 
metres, which arc very complicated 

\ Itavnouard, Choix des Poesies des 
Troubadours, vol u. Auguis, Recucil 
des Ancicns Poetcs Fran<;an, vol n 
§ Boutcrwoh, on the authority of Ln 
Raunlltre, seems to doubt whether those 
poems of Abelard were in French or 
Latin Gcsch dor 1 mnzozen Pocmc, 
p 18 I behcNC this would be thought 
quite paradoxical by anr critic at pre- 
sent 
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in amorous measure, so sweet both m their language and 
their melody, that your name was incessantly in the mouths 
of all, and even the most illiterate could not be forgetful of 
you This it nas chiefly that made women admire you 
And as most of these songs were on me and my love, they 
made me known m mauy countries, and caused many womeu 
to envy me Every tongue spoke of your Eloise , every 
street, every house lesounded with my name.” ^ These 
poems of Abelard are lost ; but in the Norman, or northern 
French language, v e have an immense number of poets be- 
longing to the twelfth and the two following centuries. One 
hundred and twenty-seven are known by name m the twelfth 
alone, and above two hundred in the thirteenth, f Thi- 
bault, Icing of Navarre and count of Champagne, about the 
middle of the next, is accounted by some the best, as well as 
noblest, of French poets ; but the spirited and satirical Rute- 
bouf might contest the preference 

37. In this French and Provencal poetry, if we come to 
the consideration of it historically, descending from an ear- 


* Duo autem, fateor, tibi speciahter 

merant. quibus fermnarum quarumlibet 
amraos stntim allicere poterns, dictandi 
videlicet et cantandi gratia T qure exeteros 
mi mine plnlo^ophos assecutos esse novj- 
mus. (Juibus quidem quasi ludo quodam 
laborem cxercitu recreans philosophic! 
pleraque amatono metro vcl rithmo com- 
posite reliquisti cnrmina. qu'e pre mmia 
suavitate tam dictamims quam canlus 
snepius frequentata tuum m ore omnium 
nomen mcessanter tenebant, ut etiam 
illiterates melodize dulccdo tin non sineret 
immemonb e*se Atque hinc maxime in 
a modern tui femina; suspirabant Et cum 
horum pars maxima carminum nostro:* 
decantarct am ores, mulns me regiombus 
brcM tempore nuncmvit, ct multarum in 
rue fermnarum accendit inndiam And 
in another place Frequcnti carmine 
tuam in o^e omnium Helois^am ponebxs 
me platar omnes me domus singula? rc 
so-abant Epi^t \hxlordi e* IJcloix<r 
The^c tp Ics of \b<Jird and Elo ^ 
c^pccialh too'', of tl e latte - *, are as fir 
a* I hnov~ the hrs f lo>l tint gn» anr 
pVa^nrv in reu hn- rhkh 1 ad b ,a pro- 
duced m Eur >p^ for COO a cars *x~ce tl c 
Go t ion o r Bow biu<-. But I do no 
p?c*% iv negVi e judgment **na\ a* 


least sav that tbe avriters of the dark age*, 
if thev have left anv thing intrinsically 
ver\ goad, have been illtreated hr tK 
learned, vrho have failed to extract m 
Pope it may be here observed, his done 
great injustice to Eloisa m bis unrivalled 
epistle, b\ putting the sentiments of a 
coarse and abandoned v*oman into her 
mouth Her refusal to marrv Abelard 
aro^e not from an abstract predilection 
for tbe name of mistress above that oi 
Tnfe, but from her disinterested nffectio" 
v'hich vrould not deprive him o r the pro- 
spect of ecclesiastical dignities, to yrhrh 
his genius and reuoim might lead him 
She judged \era unv-i*olv T as it tui^u 1 
out, but from an unbourded gccro^it* 
or character He vas, in fact, unvcrtl v 
of her nfeetjon, rrhich ‘Ec cxp^e«-»> * n 
the tendered language, bium to c "" ! 
mvoco, M me Augustus utmCN’ pra^ 
stdens nrundo matrimonii 1 onorn 
rctur, totumque mihi orlK?m conf trJ'j 
in pt q>c* jum pras dendum cha-it. 4 * rr 1 
et digrams viderctur tin cbci 
quam illiuv. imp^i m 

t \ucui , I)i conn Prdirriir V - 
Ko-jutb t, Eta* - dL la Po,> f*"* r *~ l 
nut 1 Jme c 1 Ut ^ 

du la Tra ic , x\i -.0^ 
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her period, we are at once struck by the vast preponderance 
of amorous ditties. The Greek and Roman muses, espe- 
cially the latter, seem frigid as their own fountain in com- 
parison. Satires on the great, and especially on the clergy, 
exhortations to the crusade, and religious odes, are inter- 
mingled in the productions of the troubadours , but love is 
the prevailing thertie. This tone they could hardly have 
borrowed from the rhythmical Latin verses, of which all that 
remain are without passion or eneigy. They could as little 
have been indebted to their predecessors for a peculiar grace- 
fulness, an indescribable charm of gaiety and ease, which 
many of their lighter poems display. This can only be 
ascribed to the polish of chivalrous manners, and to the in- 
fluence of feminine delicacy on public taste. The well known 
dialogue, for example, of Horace and Lydia, is justly praised; 
nothing extant of this amoebean character, from Greece or 
Rome, is nearly so good. But such alternate stanzas, be- 
tween speakers of different sexes, aie very common in the 
early French poets , and it would be easy to find some quite 
equal to Horace m grace and spirit. They had even a ge- 
neric name, tensons , contentions , that is, dialogues of lively 
repartee, such as we are surprised to find in the twelfth cen- 
tury, an age accounted by many almost barbarous None of 
these are prettier than what are called pastoui elles, in which 
the poet is feigned to meet a shepherdess, whose love he 
solicits, and by whom he is repelled (not always finally), in 
alternate stanzas * Some of these may be read in Roque- 
fort, Etat de la Poesie Fran5aise, dans le 12me et 13me 
slides , others in Raynouard, Choix des Poesies des Trou- 
badours ; m Auguis, Recueil des Anciens Poetes Framjais , 
or in Galvani, Osservnzioni sulla Poesia de’ Trovaton 

38 In all these light compositions which gallantry 01 
gaiety inspired, we perceive the characteristic excellencies of 


• These have, as Galvani has observed, 
an ancient prototype m the twenty- 
seventh pastoral of Theocritus, which 
Drvden has translated with no diminu- 
tion of its freedom Some of the Pos- 
tourelles are also rather licentious, but 
that is not the case with the greater part. 
M Raynouard, in an article of the 
Journal des Savans for 1824, p 613 , re- 

VOL, 3 


marks the superior decency of the south 
cm poets, scared) four or five transgress- 
ing in that respect, while many of the 
fabliau v. in the collections of Barbazan 
and Rieon arc of the most coarse and 
stupid ribaldry and such that even the 
object of exhibiting ancient manners and 
language scarcely warranted their publi- 
cation in so large a number 

D 
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French poetry, as distinctly as in the best vaudeville of the 
age of Louis XV. 'We can really sometimes find little dif- 
ference, except an obsoleteness of language, which gives them 
a kmd of poignancy. And this style, as I have observed, 
seems to have been quite original in France, though it was 
imitated by other nations A The French poetrv. on the other 
hand, was deficient in strength and ardour. It was also too 
much filled vnth monotonous common-places : among it Inch 
the tedious descriptions of spring, and the everlasting night- 
ingale, are eminently to be reckoned. These, perhaps, are 
less frequent in the earlv poems, most of which are short, 
than they became in the prolix expansion adopted by the 
allegorical school in the fourteenth centurv They prevail, 
as is well known, in Chaucer, Dunbar, and several other ot 
our own poets. 

39 The metrical romances, far from common in Pro- 
'it'r'csi vencalf, but forming a large portion of what vras 
written m the northern dialecp though occasionally 
theitec picturesque, graceful, or animated, are seldom free 
from tedious or prosaic details. The earliest of these extent 
seems to he that of Havelok the Dane, of which en abridg- 
ment was made bv Geofirev Gainiar, before the middle oi 
the twelfth centurv. The storv is certamlv a popular legend 
from the Danish part of Eugland, which the French versifier 
has called, according to the fashion of romances, <c a Breton 
lay '* If this word meant any thing more than relating to 
Britain, it is a plain falsehood , and upon either hypotheses, 
it mav lead us to doubt, as many other reasons may also, 
what has been so much asserted of late years as to the Ar- 
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moncan origin of romantic fictions , since the word Breton, 
winch some critics refer to Armorica, is here applied to a 
story of mere English birth * It cannot, however, be 
doubted, from the absurd introduction of Arthur’s name m 
this romance of Havelok, that it was written after the publi- 
cation of the splendid fables of Geoffrey + 

4-0 Two more celebrated poems are by Wace, a native of 
Jersey, one, a free version of the history lately 
published by Geoffiey of Monmouth , the other, a rfhnS 
narrative of the Battle of Hastings and Conquest of 
England. Many other romances followed Much has been 
disputed for some years concerning these, as well as the lays 
aud fabliaux of the northern trouveurs , it is sufficient here 
. to observe, that they afforded a copious source of amusement 
and interest to those who read 01 listened, as far as the 
French language was diffused , and this was far beyond the 
boundaries of France Not only was it the common spoken 
tongue of what is called the court, or geneially of the supe- 
rior ranks, m England, but in Italy and in Geimany, at least 
throughout the thirteenth century. Brunetto Latim wrote 
Ins philosophical compilation, called Le Tresor, m French, 
** because,” as he says, “ the "language was more agreeable 
and usual than any other ” Italian, m fact, was hardly em- 
ployed in prose at that time. But for those whose education 
had not gone so far, the romances and tales of France 


* The Rcchcrcbes rur les Bardcs 
d’Arraonquc, by that respectable veteran 
M de la Hue, are very unsatisfactory 
It does not appear that the Bretons have 
so much as a national tradition of any 
romantic poetry, nor any writings in their 
language older than 1450 The authority 
of Warton, Leyden, Lilia, Turner, and 
f Pnce has rendered this hypothesis of early 
Armoncan romance popular, but I can- 
not believe that so baseless a fabric mil 
endure much longer Is it credible that 
tales of aristocratic splendour and cour- 
tesy sprung up in so poor and uncivilised 
a country as Bretagne’ Traditional 
stones they might, no doubt, possess, 
and some of these may be found m the 
Lois de Mane, and other early poems, 
but not romances of chivalry I do not 
Tecollect, though speaking without con- 
fidence, that any proof has been gnen 
of Armoncan traditions nbout Arthur, 

D 


earlier than the history of Geoffrey for 
it seems too much to interpret the word 
Brztones of them rather than of the Welsh 
Mr Turner, I observe, without absolutely 
recanting, has mtich receded from his 
opinion of an Armoncan onginal for 
Geoffrey of Monmouth 
f The romance of Havelok was pnnted 
by Sir Frederick Madden in 1829, but 
not for sale Bi« Introduction is of con- 
siderable value The story of Havelok is 
that of Curan and Argcnttle, m Warners 
Albion’s England, upon which Mason 
founded a drama. Sir F Madden refers 
the English translation to some time be- 
tween 1270 and 1290 The manuscript 
is in the Bodleian Library The French 
original has since been reprinted in 
France, as t learn from Brunet’s Supple* 
ment au Manuel du Libnure. Both this 
and its abridgment, h) Geoffrey Gatmar, 
are in the British Museum 

2 
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began to be rendered into German, as early as tbe latter part 
of the twelfth century, as they were long afterwards into 
English, becoming the basis of those popular songs, which 
illustrate the period of the Swabian emperors, the great 
house of Hoheustauffen, Frederic Barbarossa, Henry VI , 
and Frederic II. 

41. The poets of Germany, during this period of extra- 
Genssn ordinary fertility m versification, were not less uu- 
r^ r merous than those of Frauce and Provence * 
pe ~ od From Henry of Veldek to tbe last of the line 

poets, soon after the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
not less than two hundred are known by name A col- 
lection made in that age bv Budiger von 3Innas?e of 
Zurich contains tbe productions of one hundred and forty j 
aud modern editors have much enlarged the list f Henn 
of Feldek is placed by Eiehhom about 1170 , and by Bou- 
terwek twenty years later ; so that at the utmost we cannot 
reckon the period of their duration more thau a century and 
a half. But the great difference perceptible between the 
poetry of Henry and that of the old German songs pro\es 
him not to have been the earliest of the Swabiau school : he 
is as polished in language and versification as any of his 
successors ; and though a northern, he wrote m the dialect 
of the house of Hobenstauffen. Wolfram \ou Eschenbach, 
in the first vears of the next century, is, perhaps, the most 
eminent name of the 3Iinn e-singers, as the lyric poets were 
denominated, and is also the translator of seieral romances. 
The golden age of German poetry was before the fall of 
the Swabian dynasty, at the death of Conrad H m 
Love. as the word denotes, was the peculiar theme ot the 
Ahnne-smgers ; but it was chiefly from the northern or 
southern dialects of France, especially the latter, that the} 
borrowed their amorous '-trams i In the latter part of t a 
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thirteenth century, we find less of feeling and invention, but 
n more didactic and moral tone, sometimes veiled in iEsopic 
fables, sometimes openly satirical Conrad of Wurtzburg is 
the chief of the later school , but he had to lament the 
decline of taste and manners 111 his own age. 

4>2. No poetry, however, of the Swabian period is so 
national as the epic romances, which drew their subjects from 
the highest antiquity, if they did not even adopt the language 
of primaeval bards, which, perhaps, though it has been sur- 
mised, is not compatible with their style. In the two most 
-celebrated productions of this kind, the Helden Buck, or 
Book of Heroes, and the Nibelungen Lied, the Lay of the 
Nibelungen, a fabulous people, we find the recollections of an 
heroic age, wherein the names of Attila and Theodpric stand 
out as witnesses of traditional history, clouded by erroi and 
coloured by fancy The Nibelungen Lied, m its present 
form, is by an uncertain author, perhaps about the year 
1200 # , but it comes, and as fai as we can judge with little 

nearly four hundred closely printed high antiquity, at least of the eleventh 
pages, I have since met with a pleasing century, though, certainly, the present 
little volume, on the Lays of the Mmne- copy has been considerably modernised ’ 
singers, by Mr Edgar laylor It con- Illustrations of Northern Romances, p 
tains an account of the chief of those 26 But Boutorwek does not seem to 
poets, with translations, perhaps in too think it of so ancient a date, and I 
modern a style, though it may be true believe it is commonly referred to about 
that no other would suit our modern the year 1200 Schltgel ascribes it to^ 
taste Henry 'ion OflTerdmgen Homsius, i\ 

A species of lo\ c song, peculiar, accord 52 
ing to Weber (p 9 ), to the Mmne It is highly probable, that the “bnr- 
singers, are called Watchmen’s Songs barn ct nntiquissima carmina," which, 
These consist in a dialogue between a according to Eginhard, Charlemagne 
lo\cr and the sentinel who guards lus caused to be reduced to writing, w ere no 
mistress The latter is persuaded to other than the legends of the Nibelungen 
imitate “Sir Pnndnrus of Troy,” but, Lied, nnd sitmlnr traditions of the Gotlno 
when morning breaks, summons the lover and Burgundian time Weber, p 6 I 
to quit his lady , who, in her turn, main- will here mention a ennous Latin epic 
tains that “ it is the nightingale, and not poem on the wars of Attih, published by 
the lark," with almost the pertinacity of Fischer in 1780 He conceives it lo bo 
Juliet of the sixth century, but others have 

Mr Taylor remarks, that the German referred it to the eighth [Raynouard 
poets do not go so far in their ldolntry of (Journal dcs Snvans, Aug 1SS8) places 
the fur os the Provencals, p 127 I do it m the tenth And my friend the Hon 
not concur altogether in his reasons , but nnd Rly W Herbert, m the notes to his 
ns the Mmne singers mutated the Pro- poem on Attila (1837), a production dt&- 
vcn^nls, this deviation is remarkable I playing a union of acuteness nnd crudi- 
should rather asenbo it to the hyperbolical tion with great poetical talents, has, pro- 
tone w Inch the Troubadours had borrowed bnbly with no knowledge of Raynouard s 
from the Arabians, or to the susceptibility judgment, come to tbe same dctcmiina- 
of their temperament tion, from the mention of Iceland, under 

* Weber says, — "I have no doubt the name of Phile, which Was not dis- 
whatev er that thoTomancc itself is of v cry covered till 861 “ The poem resembles 
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or no interpolation of circumstances, from an age anterioi to 
Christianity, to civilisation, and to the moie refined forms of 
chivalry. We cannot well think the stories later than the 
sixth or seventh centuries. The German critics admire the 
rude gi andeur of this old epic , and its fables, marked with 
a chaiacter of barbarous simplicity wholly unlike that of later 
lomance, are become, in some degree, familiar to ourselves. 

43. The loss of some accomplished princes, and of a near 
intercourse with the south of France and with Italy, 
German 0 the augmented independence of the German no- 
! 3 to bihty, to be maintained by unceasing warfale, ren- 
dered their manners, from the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, more rude than befoie. They ceased to cultivate 
poetry, or to think it honourable in their lank. Meantime a 
new race of poets, chiefly burghers of towns, sprang up about 
the reign of Rodolph of Hapsburgh, befoie the lays of the 
Mmne-singeis had yet ceased to resound. These prudent, 
though not mspued, votaries of the muse, chose the didactic 
and moral style as more salutary than the love songs, an( 
more reasonable than the romances. They became known in 
the fouiteenth centuiy, by the name of Meister-singers, but 
are tiaced to the institutions of the twelfth century, cal ec 
singing-schools, foi the promotion of popular music, t ic 
favounte recieation of Geimany. What they may have done 


in style and substance tbe later Scandi- 
navian sagas, and it is probably a Latin 
\ersion of some such prose narrative, 
and tbe spelling of .Thule, Pliilc, seems 
to bn\e been denied from tbe Scan- 
dinavian orthography Tin 3c At t))c 
end of tin. tenth century tbe Scnndma- 
\nns, who were prc\iousl\ illiterate, 
began to studv in Itilv, and tbe discovery 
of Iceland would lmvc transpired through 
them It is probable that this may be 
the earliest work in which the name 
Thule has been applied to Iceland, and it 
is most liktlv a production of the tenth 
Centura 1 he MS is said to be of tbe 
thirteenth 1 It nppe ir% bow ever. In M 
llavnou lrd s article tint the MS in the 
Ko\ d I tbrirv at V* iris contains a dull- 
est oi to an ai ebbisbop of Home near the 
el s ot the tenth emtun, winch in the 
nbsmci <>t m presumption to tbe ton- 
trarv „ in iv pa s i >r the d vtc of the poem 
\n "j n t heroes arc I r mbs, but the 


whole is fabulous, except the name of 
Attila and Ins Iluns I do not know who 
tber this has any connexion with a history 
of Attila by a writer named Casoln, twist- 
ing in manuscript at Modena, and being 
probablv a translation in prose from Latin 
into Provcni^nl A translation of 
Inst into Italian was published by I 
at 1 errara in 15G8 it is a verv sC jJ rCt 
book, but I have seen two copied it 
Webers Illustrations, p 28 Inch ho in, 

Mlg Gescli ii 178 Galvaw, G'^rv 
7 ioni sulH pocsia dc trovaton, P ^ 

Hie ISilKlungcn I ted m ems to n <- 
been less popular in the middle ngW i 
other romances, evidently beta use 1 1 

htLs to ndifKruit state of manner* < 

lerwcl.p 111 Hunstus oh em- 
x-t tni^t consider this poun ns tin o 
i itunble record of Gt rinan antupu v 
tbit to over-rvtc its mint, ^ KnttiL { , 
liun uichntd to do, can L of f* » 
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for music I am unable to say , it was m an evil hour for the 
art of poetry that they extended their jurisdiction over her 
They regulated verse by the most pedantic and minute laws-, 
such as a society with no idea of excellence but conformity 
to rule would be sure to adopt , though nobler institutions 
have often done the same, and the Master-burghers were but 
prototypes of the' Italian academicians. The poetry was 
always moral and serious, but flat. These Meister-smgers 
are said to have originated at Mentz, from which they spread 
to Augsburg, Strasburg, and other cities, and m none were 
mdre renowned than Nuremburg Charles IV., m 1378> 
incorporated them by the name of Meistergenoss-schaft, with 
armorial bearings and peculiar privileges They became, 
however, more conspicuous in the sixteenth century , scarce 
any names pf Meister-singers before that age are recorded , 
nor does it seem that much of their earlier poetry is extant * 
44. The French versifiers had by this time, perhaps, 
become less numerous, though several names in the 
same style of amatory song do some credit to their 
age. But the romances of chivalry began now to P * ” 
be written m prose , while a very celebrated poem, the 
Roman de la Rose, had introduced an unfortunate taste for 
allegory into verse, from which France did not extricate 
herself for several generations Meanwhile the Provencal 
poets, who, down to the close of the thirteenth century, had 
flourished m the south, and whose language many Lombards 
adopted, came to an end , after the re-umon of the fief of 
Toulouse to the crown, and the possession of Provence by a 
northern line of princes, their ancient and renowned tongue 
passed for a dialect, a patois of the people It had never 
been much employed in prose, save m the kingdom of Aia- 
gon, where, under the name of Valencian, it continued for 
two -centuries to be a legitimate language, till political cir- 
cumstances of tbe same kind reduced it, as in southern 
France, to a provincial dialect The Castilian language, 
which, though it has been traced higher m written fragments, 
may be considered to have begun, in a literary sense, with the 

• Boutenveh, ut 271 — 291 Heinsius, in the UctrospocU\e Renew, vol i p 
IV 85 — 98 See also tbe Biographic 113 
Umvcrscl!e,nrU Folez, and a good article 
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poem of the Cid, not later, as some have thonght, than the 
middle of the twelfth century, was emploved by a few extant 
poets in the next age, and in the fourteenth was as much the 
established vehicle of many hinds of literature in Spam as the 
French was on the other side of the mountains. * The 
names of Portuguese poets not less earlv tbau any in Castile 
are recorded : fragments are mentioned bv Bouterweh as old 
as the twelfth century, and there exists a collection of lyric 
poetiy in the style of the Troubadours, which is referred to 
no late part of the next age.T Nothing has been published 
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in tlie Castilian language of tins amatory style older than 
Id 00 

15 . Italy came last of those countries where Latin had 
been spoken to the possession of an independent Early Italian 
language and literature No industry has hitherto IonEU “ gc 
retne\ed so much ns a few lines of real Italian till near the 
end of the twelfth century* , and there is not much before 
the middle of the ue\t Scvetul poets, however, whose versi- 
fication is not wholly l ude, appeared soon aftcrwaids The 
Divine Comedy of Dante seems to have been commenced be- 
fore his e\ilc from Florence m ISO I. The Italian language 
was much used in prose, during the tunes of Dante and 
Petrarch, though \ciy little before 

lG. Dante and Petrarch are, ns it were, the morning 
stars of our modern hteratuie I shall say nothing DnntC)ind 
more of the fotmerin this place, lie does not stand lc,rircl1 
in such close connexion as Pott arch with the fifteenth century ; 
nor had he such influence ovei the taste of Ins age In this 
respect Petrarch has as much the advantage over Dante, ns 
he was his mfeiior in depth of thought and creative power 
He formed a school of poetry, which, though no disciple 
comparable to himself came out of it, gave a character to the 
taste of Ins country. He did not invent the sonnet, but he, 
perhaps, was the cause that it has continued in fashion for 
so many ages t He gave purity, elegance, and even stabi- 
lity to the Italian language, which lias been incomparably less 
changed during near hve centuries since his time, than it was 
m one between the age of Guido Gumizzelh and Ins own 
And none have denied him the honour of having restored a 
true feeling of classical antiquity in Italy, and consequently 
m Europe 

collection to which this note refers seems probable that Italian might bo written 
to have been unknown, I find mention of sometimes in the twelfth century Qunn- 
onc by Don Pedro, count of Ilnrcelos, do do prccisamcntc awcnisse, noi nol 
natural son of King Denis, zn Dicze’s sappinmo, pcrchd 1' ignomnza e barbano 
notes on Velasquez, Gtsch dor Span dt que tempi non nc lascio mcmoria, o 
Dichtkunst, p 70 Tins must have been non compossc tale operc, cbe mcritasscro 
in the first part of the fourteenth century di vivcrc mflno ai tempi nostri Della 
• firabosdn, in S29 , doubts the nit- perfetta Pocsia, v i p 6 — 1842 ] 
thcnticity of some inscriptions referred to f Crtzcimboni (Storia della vulgar 
the twelfth century The earliest genumo poesin, vol it p 2G9 ) asserts the claim 
Italmn seems to be a few lines by Ciullo of Guiton d Arezzo to the invention of 
d’Alcnmo, a Sicilian, between 1187 and the regular sonnet, or nt least the perftc- 
1 193, vol iv p 340 [Muraton thinks it tion of that m use among the Prove^als 
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47* Nothing can be moie difficult than to determine, ex- 
change of ce P fc ^ ai1 ar bitrary line, the commencement of the 
Angio saxon English language : not so much, as in those of the 

to English j-, ° p ° 3 3 

Continent, because we are in waut of materials, but 
rather fiom au opposite reason, the possibility of tracing a 
very gradual succession of verbal changes that ended m a 
chauge of denomination. We should probably experience a 
similar difficulty, if we knew equally well the current idiom 
of France or Italy in the seventh and eighth centuries. For 
when we compaie the earliest English of the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy with the Anglo-Saxon of the twelfth, it seems hard ,to 
pronounce, why it should pass for a separate language, rather 
than a modification or simplification of the former. We must 
conform, howevei, to usage, and say that the Ang'lo-Saxon 
was converted into English 1. by conti acting or otherwise 
modifying the pionuuciation and orthogiaphy of words, 

2. by omitting many inflections, especially of the noun, and 
consequently making more use of articles and auxiliaries , 

3 . by the introduction of French derivatives , 4. by using 
less inversion and ellipsis, especially in poetry. Of these the 
second alone, I think, can be considered as sufficient to de- 
scribe a new form of language , and this was brought about 
so gradually, that we are not relieved from much of our dif- 
ficulty, whether some compositions shall pass for the latest 
offspring of the mother, or the earliest fruits of the daughter s 
feitihty * 

48. The Anglo-Norman language is a phrase not quite so 
unobjectionable as the Anglo-Norman constitution , and as it 
is sure to deceive, we might better lay it aside altogether.! 

* It is a proof of tins difficulty, that querors and the conquered Ellis’s Speci- 
the best masters of our ancient language mens of Early English Poets, %ol i p 1 1 

have lately introduced the word semi- What was this jargon ? and where do we 

Saxon, which is to cover every thing from find a proof of its existence? and what 

1150 to 1250 See Thorpe’s preface to was the commercial intercourse hinted at 
Analecta Anglo-Saxomcn, and many I suspect Ellis only meant, what lias often 

other recent books been remarked, that the animals wine* 

f A popular and pleasing writer has bear a Saxon name in the fields acquire a 
drawn a little upon his imagination in brench one in the shambles But even 
the folloving account of the language of this is more ingenious than just, 
our forefathers after the Conquest - — muttons, bee%cs, and porkers arc goou 0 
« The language of the church was Latin , words for the hung quadrupeds — Uj tfl 
that of the king and nobles, Norman, of late y ears been more usual to call > 
that of the people, Anglo-Saxon , the An- French poetr> written in English, \ng ^ 
qlo-iforman jargon teas only employed in Norman, — 1842 ] 
the commercial intercourse between the con - 
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In the one instance, there was a real fusion of laws arid go- 
vernment, to which we can find blit a remote analogy, or 
rather none at all, in the other. It is probable, indeed, that 
the converse of foreigners might have something to do with 
those simplifications ol the Anglo-Saxon grammar, which ap- 
pear about the leign of Ilenry II., more than a century after 
the Conquest , though it is also true, that languages of a very 
artificial structure, like that of England before that revolu- 
tion, often became less complex in their forms, without any 
such violent piocess as an amalgamation of two different 
races * What is common]} called the Saxon Cbiomcle is 
continued to the death of Stephen in 1154, and m the same 
language, though with some loss of its purity Besides the 
neglect of several grammatical rules, French words now and 
then obtrude themselves, but not very frequently, in the latter 
pages of this Chronicle Peterborough, however, was quite 
an English monastery, its endowments, its abbots, wore 
Saxon , and the political spirit the Chronicle breathes, m 
some passages, is that of the indignant subjects, sei vi anco? 
fremenh, of the Norman usuipers If its last compilers, 
therefore, gave w r ay to some innovations of language, we 
may presume that these prevailed more extensively m places 
less secluded, and especially in London 

49 We find evidence of a greater change in Layamon, a 
translator of Wace’s romance of Brut from the French 
Layamon’s age is uncertain , it must have been after 1155, 
when the original poem was completed, and can hardly be 
placed below' 1200. His language is accounted rather Anglo- 
Saxon than English , it retains most of the distinguishing 
inflections of the mother-tongue, yet evidently differs consider- 
ably from that older than the Conquest by the introduction, 
or at least more frequent employment, of some new auxiliary 
forms, and displays very little of the characteristics of the 
ancient poetry, its periphrases, its ellipses, or its inversions 
But though tianslation was the means by which words of 
French origin were afterw'ards most copiously introduced, 
very few occur in the extracts from Layamon hitherto pub- 

* “ Every branch of the low German Wnrton, p 110 He therefore ascribes 
stock from whence the Anglo-Saxon little influence to tho Norman conquest p 
sprung, displays the same simplification or to French connexions," 
of its grammar *' Pnce s preface to 
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lished ; for we have not yet the expected edition of the entire 
work.* He is not a mere translator, but improves much on 
Wace. The adoption of the plain and almost creeping style 
of the metncal French lomance, instead of the impetuous 
dithyrambics of Saxon song, gives Layamon at first sight a 
gi eater affinity to the new English language than m mere 
grammatical structuie he appears to bear ** 

50. Layamon wrote in a village on the Severn fj and it' 
progress of ls a g Teea bk to experience, that an obsolete structure 
language. ^ ail £? ua g e should be retained m a distant province, 
while it has undergone some change among the less 
rugged inhabitants of a capital. The disuse of Saxon forms 
crept on by degrees , some metrical lives of saints, apparently 
written not far from the year ]250t, may be deemed 
English, but the fiist specimen of it that bears a precise 
date is a proclamation of Henry III , addressed to the people 
of Huntingdonshire m 1258, but doubtless circular through- 
out England § A tuumphant song, composed probably m 
London, on the victory obtained at Lewes, by the confederate 
barons in 1264, and the capture of Richard Earl of Cornwall, 
is rather less obsolete in its style than this proclamation, as 
might naturally be expected. It could not have been written 


* See a long extract from Layamon in 
Ellis’s Specimens This writer observes, 
that “ it contains no word which we are 
under the necessity of referring to a 
French root,” Duke and Castle seem 
exceptions , but the latter word occurs in 
the Saxon Chronicle before the Conquest, 
A D 1052 

+ [I believe that Ernley, of which Lay- 
amon is said to have been priest, is Over 
Arley, near Bewdley — 1842 ] 

J Ritson’s Dissertat. on Romance. 
Madden’s Introduction to Havelok 
Notes of Price, m his edition of Warton 
Warton himself is of no authority in this 
matter Price inclines to put roost of the 
poems quoted by Warton near the close 
of the thirteenth century 

It should here be observed, that the 
language underwent its metamorphosis 
into English by much less rapid grada- 
tions m some parts of the kingdom than 
m others Not only the popular dialect 
of many counties, especially in the north, 
detained long, and still retains, a larger 
proportion of the Anglo Saxon pecu- 


liarities, but we have evidence that they 
were not every where disused in writing 
A manuscript in the Kentish dialect, n 
that phrase is correct, bearing the date of 
1340, is more Anglo-Saxon than any o 
the poems ascribed to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, which we read in Warton, such a 3 
the legends of samts or the OrmuIunJ 
This very curious fact was first maa e 
known to the public by Mr Thorpe, in 
his translation of Caedmon, preface, p , 
and an account of the manuscript itsel , 
rather fuller than that of Mr T , has since 
been given in the catalogue of the Arno 
del MSS in the British Museum 

§ Henry’s Hist of Britain, vol vui j 
appendix “ Between 1244 and 1258, 
says Sir F Madden, “ we know, was 
written the \ersification of part of a me h" 
tation of St Augustine, as proved by t 
age of the prior, who gave the manusenp 
to the Durham library,” p 49 T ns, 
therefore, will be strictly the oldest piece 
of English, to the date of which we can 
approach b} more than conjecture 
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later tlian that year, because in the next the tables were 
turned on those who now exulted, by the complete discom- 
fiture of their party m the battle of Evesham. Several pieces 
of poetrj, uncertain as to their precise date, must be referred 
to the latter part of this century Robert of Gloucester, 
after the jear 1297 j since he alludes to the canonisation of 
St. Louis *, turned the chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
into English verse , and on comparing him with Layamon, a 
native of nearly the same part of England, and a writer on 
the same subject, it will appear that a great quantity of French 
had flowed into the language since the loss ofNoimandy. 
The Anglo-Saxon inflexions, terminations, and orthography, 
had also undergone a very considerable change. That the 
intermixture of French words was very slightly owung to the 
Norman conquest will appear probable, by observing at least 
as frequent an use of them m the earliest specimens of the 
Scottish dialect, especially a song on the death of Alexan- 
der III in 12S5. There is a good deal of French m this, 
not borrowed, probably, from England, but directly from the 
original sources of imitation 

51. The fourteenth century was not unproductive of men, 
both English and Scotch, gifted with the powers EngIi , hof 
of poetry. Laurence Minot, an author unknown to 
Warton, but whose poems on the wars of Edward III. S,,... 
are referred by their publisher Ritson to 1352, is Gow ' r 
perhaps the first original poet in our language that has sur- 
vived , since such of his predecessors as are now known ap- 
pear to have been merely translators, or at best amplifiers, of 
a French or Latin original The earliest historical or epic 
narrative is due to John Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
whose long poem in the Scots dialect, The Bruce, comme- 
morating the deliverance of his country, seems to have been 
completed in 1373 But our greatest poet of the middle 
ages, beyond comparison, was GeoSrey Chaucer , and I do 
not know that any other country, except Italy, produced Ins 
equal in variety of invention, acuteness of observation, or 
felicity of expression A vast interval must be made be- 
tween Chaucer and any other English poet , yet Gower, his 


* Madden’s Havolok, p 52 
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contempoiaiy, though not, like him, a poet of natuie’s growth, 
had some effect in rendenng the language less rude, and ex- 
citing a taste foi verse , if he never rises, lie never sinks low, 
he is always sensible, polished, peispicuous, and notpiosaic in 
the worst sense of the word. Longlands, the supposed au- 
tlioi of Piers Plowman’s Vision, with far more imaginative 
vigoui , has a more obsolete and unrefined diction 

52. The Fiench 1 anguage was spoken by the supenor 
Goner'll classes of society in England fiom the Conquest to 
Trench In the leigdi of Edward III ? though it seems probable 
England that they were generally acquainted with English, 
at least in the lattei part of that period. But all letters, even 
of a private nature, -were wutten in Latiu till the beginning 
of the reign of Edward I., soon after 1270 , when a sudden 
change brought in the use of French.* In giammar schools 
boys wete made to construe then Latin into French; and in 
the statutes of Oriel College, Oxfoul, we find a legulation 
so late as 132S, that the students shall conveise together, 
if not in Latin, at least m Fienchf The minutes of the 
coipoiation of London, lecoided in the Town Clerk’s offer, 


weie m French, as well as the proceedings in parliament, 
and in the courts of justice, and oral discussions were 
pGrliaps-Xaiijed on in the same language, though this is 
not a necessaiy consequence Hence the English was sel- 
dom written, and hardly employed in piose till after the 
middle of the fouiteenth century. Sit John Mawlu\i)k’ s 
travels weie written in 1356. This is oui earliest English 


book. IViclifie’s tianslation of the Bible, a great work that 


enriched the language, is reiened to 1383. Ticvisa’s vision 
of the Polvcln omcon of Higden was m 1 3S5, and the Astro- 
labe of Chancel in 1392 A few public instruments were 
drawn up in English under Richard IT., and about the -urn 
time, piobnbly, it began to be employed m epistolary con** 


• 1 am rmkhltcl far tin** fact winch I 
lu\i Ventured to gwunliM, to flu coni- 
iminintioii of Mr on fan Mth 

commivMoiur of juihlic rvcon!*- [I to cl 
Ikh iur tint hatrstun m I ft c, in 
il to lmi Iimi written ouU m I itin 
to tin uni nt thi. untnrv Omurrimt 
< nc<» t tri \ ju it dc I tas i t fatt^tu 
1 r w £ w l uirs Mtr 1 1 t it tU 1 t ttr<. 


mi 1 )tnc such, in Ih^ 1 ttU r m ' 
I nnre tol wi p lf s ft t p ’ 5 
tlu retort tint I hive u \d too 
words ns to tin. puur l ** "u j 1 
•f Ni «jin ui!t r < J rn* r »nt e 
famnu ul * ititn f " r *’ ' 

\\ irton t f In Mt r i l ' 1 1 

tutc * , i ui in L"l I * / d k J 
s*rd e ? 
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spondcnce of n private nature. Trev (sa informs us, that, when 
he wrote (1.3S5), o\en gentlemen had much left ofl to have 
their children f night rretich, and names the schoolmaster 
(John Cornwall) who soon after 13J0 brought in so great 
an innovation ns the making his bojs read Latin into English * 
Tins change from the common use of French m the upper 
ranks ^eems to have taken place as rapidly as n similar revo- 
lution lias lntel> done in German) . B) a statute oF 1302 
(30 E 3 c 1.5.), all pleas in courts of justice are directed to 
he pleaded and judged in English, on account of French being 
so much unknown But the laws, and, generally speaking, 
the records of parliament, continued to be m the latter lan- 
guage for many jears, and we learn fiom Sir John For- 
tesene, n hundred jears afterwards, that this statute itself 
w ns enforced t The Trench language, if we take his words 
liferalh, even in the reign of Edward IV., was spoken in 
affairs of mercantile account, and in many games, the 
vocnhularj of both being chiefly derived from it t 

53 Thus by the ) ear 1400 w e find a national literature sub- 
sisting in ^even European languages, three spoken Ktltc or 
in the Spanish peninsula, the French, the Italian, hnJSuwi 
the German, and the English , from which last, the nboull40 ° 
Scots dialect need not be distinguished Of these the Italian 
was the most polished, mid had to boast of the greatest 
writers, the Trench excelled m their number and variety. 
Our own tongue, though it had latterly acquired much copi- 
ousness in the hands of Chaucer and Wiclifte, both of whom 
lavishly supplied it with words of French and Latin deriva- 
tion, was hut just growing into a literary existence The 
German, as well as that of Valencia, seemed to decline The 
former became more precise, more abstract, more intellectual 
(f/ci'itH/'), and less sensible ( sinnhch ) (to use the words of 
Eichliorn), that is, less full of ideas derived from verse, and 
of consequence less fit for poetry, it fell into the hands of 
lawyers and mystical theologians The earliest German prose, 

* The passage may he found quoted custom was somewhat restrained^ hut not 
in Wnrton, idn supra, or in many other hitherto quite disused, dc Laudibus Lo- 
boo). 5 gum Angluc, c xlvm * I quote from 

f « In the courts of justice they for- WntcrliouscV; translation , but the Latin 
mcrly used to plead in French, till, m runs qnam phinmimt restricts est 
pursuance of n lw to that purpose, that J Ibid 
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a few very ancient fragments excepted, is the collectn 
Saxon Jaws (Sachsenspiegel), about the middle of the 
teenth century; tlie next the Swabian collection (Schw 
spiegel), about 1282. * But these forming hardly a p; 
literature, though Bouterwek praises passages of the 
for religious eloquence, we may deem John Taulei, a L 
mean friai of Strasburg, whose influence m propagating 
was called the mystical theology gave a new tone to his ( 
try, to be the first German writei in prose. <c Tauler,” 
a modern historian of literature, tc -in his German sera 
mingled many expiessions invented by himself, which 
the first attempt at a philosophical language, and displ 
surprising eloquence for the age wheiein he lived. It 
be justly said of him that he first gave to prose that dire 
in which Luther afterwards advanced so far.”f Tauler 
in 1361. Meantime, as has been said before, the nol 
abandoned their love of verse, which the burghers tool 
diligently, but with little spirit or genius ; the common 
guage became barbarous and neglected, of which the str; 
fashion of writing half Latin, half German, veises, is a pr< 
This had been common m the darker ages : we have sei 
instances of it m Anglo-Saxon, and also after the Conqi 
nor was it rare in France ; but it was late to adopt it in 
fourteenth century 

5L The Latin writers of the middle ages were ch 
ignorance ecclesiastics But of these m the living tonga 
nncTwriting proportion were laymen. They knew, tli 

in darter foie, how to commit their thoughts to wutv 

uges ? ° I 1 

and hence the ignorance characteristic of the uai 
ages must seem to be passing an ay. This, however, 
very difficult, though interesting question, when we coni 
look nearly at the gradual progiess of rudi mental hn 
ledge I can offer but an outline, tv Inch those whot 
nvoic of then attention towards the subject will be cue 
to coriect and complete Before the end of the elev» 
century, and especially after the ninth, it was mic to 
lav men m France who could lead and write^ I lie ( 

4 IlouUrwck p lGs, 1 Ik runre 'oinc j JJiiiimus n 70 

not t Is it tlit md of the tbirltcntb, or be- j Lichhorn, All# *• ' 

n 'inmn"ortlK fourtcvntli.ctntun llntl J Hist 1 ite tit. n W" 1 '" 
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"ns probably not better any where else, except in Italy I 
sttnUlii imbue to except Italy, on the authority of a passage 
m W ippo, a German writei soon aftei the year 1000, who 
exhorts the Emperoi Henry II to cause the sons of the no- 
bility to be nistrm ted in letters, using 1 the example of the 
Italians, with whom, according to him, it was a universal 
practice." The word clerks oi clergymen became in this 
and other countries synonymous with one who could w r rite oi 
e\en read , we all know' the original meaning of benefit of 
and tlie test by which it was claimed Yet from 
about the end of the eleventh, or at least of the twelfth cen- 
tury, many circumstances may lead us to behc\ e that it w r as 
less and less a conclusne test, and that the laity came more 
and more into possession of the simple elements of literature 
55. I. It will of course be admitted that all wdio ad- 
ministered or belonged to the Roman law w'eie „ CBton8 for 
masters of reading and writing, though we do not jw*'™ 
find that they were generally' ecclesiastics, even m 
the lowest sense of the w’ord, by' receiving the ton- 
sure Some indeed were such In countries wdiere the 
feudal law had passed from unwritten custom to record and 
precedent, and had grown into as much subtlety by' diffuse- 
ness as the Roman, which was the case of England from 
the time of Henry II , the Iaw r yeis, though laymen, were 
unquestionably' clerks or learned II The convenience of 
such elementary' knowledge to merchants, who, both in the 
Mediterranean and in these parts of Eui ope, cainedon a good 
deal of foreign commerce, and indeed to all tiaders, may 
induce us to believe that they were not destitute of it , though 
it must be confessed that the woid clerk rather seems to 
denote that their deficiency was supplied by those employed 
undei them I do not, how-ever, conceive that thecleiks of 


Some nobles sent their children to be 
educated in the schools of Chnrlcmngne, 
especially those of Germany, under Jla- 
ban, Notkcr, Bruno, and other distin- 
guished abbots But they were generally 
destined for the church Mcmcrs,n 177 
The signatures of Inymen arc often found 
to deeds of the eighth century, and some- 
times of the ninth Nouv IVaito dc la 
Diplomatique, li 422 The ignorance of 

VOL. I E 


the laity, according to tins authority, was 
not strictly parallel to that of the church 
* Tunc fac cdlctum per terram Tcutonlcorirm 
QuIlJbct lit divci ilbl natos tnutrunt omnes 
J lttcnilla legomque sunm persundent Jill* 

Ut cum prlnclnlbus plncltandl rcnerlt uius, 
Quisquc suls librl* cxcmplum proferat illLs 
Moribus his dudum lircbat lloma dccentcr 
Ills itudlls tnntos potult vlnccro tymnnos 
IIoc servant I tall post prlmacropundfacunctl 

I am indebted for this quotation to 
Meiners, 11 S44 
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citizens were ecclesiastics.* III. If we could rely on a 
passage m Ingulfus, the practice in grammar schools of 
construing Latin into French was as old as the reign of the 
Conquerort; and it seems uuhkely that this should ha\e been 
confined to children educated for the English church, IS . 
The poets of the north and south of France were often men 
of princely or noble birth, sometimes ladies , their versifica- 
tion is far too artificial to be deemed the rude product of an 
illiterate mind ; and to these, whose capacity of holding the 
pen few will dispute, w e must surely add a numerous class 
of readers, foi whom their poetry was designed. It may 
be surmised, that the itinerant nnnstiels answered this end, 
and supplied the ignorance of the nobility. But ninny ditties 
of the troubadours vs ere not so well adapted to the minstrels, 
Mho seem to have dealt more with metrical romances I' s °r 
do I doubt that these also were read in many a castle of 
. France and Germany. I will not dwell on the story o 
Francesca of Rimini, because no one, perhaps, is likely to 
dispute that a Romagnol lady m the age of Dante would be 
able to read the tale of Lancelot. But that romance ha 
long been w ritten , and other ladies doubtless had read it, 
and possibly had left off reading it in similar circumstance^, 
and as little to their advantage The fourteenth centun 
abounded with books in French piose, nor were the} ) 
any means wanting m the thirteenth, when se\eral tran- 
lations from Latin weie made + , the extant copies of corne 
are not very few , but no argument against their circu 
lation could ha\e been urged from their scnrcit} m the 
sent day It is not of course pietended that tlnw 
diffused as extensnel} as printed books have been. '* 1 

fashion of writing pm ate letters m French instead of 
which, as has been mentioned, came in among u» ^ 
aftei 1 ‘ 270 , affords perhaps a presumption tli.it the\ 'j r ^ 
written in a lansfuatre intelligible to the correspondent, 
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cause he had no longer occasion for assistance m reading 
them , though they were still generally from the hand of a 
secretary. But at what time this disuse of Latin began on the 
continent of Europe I cannot exactly determine. 

56 The art of reading does not imply that of writing , 
it seems likely that the 'one prevailed before the , 
other. The latter was difficult to acquire, m con- •‘"pwicdpor 
sequence ox the regularity of characters preserved 
by the clerks, and their complex system of abbrevi- 
ations, which rendered the cursive hand-writing, introduced 
about the’ end of the eleventh century, almost as operose to 
those who had not much experience of it as the more stiff 
characters of older manuscripts It certainly appears that 
even autograph signatures are not found till a late period 
Philip the Bold, who* ascended the French throne in 1272 , 
could not write, though this is not the case until any of his 
successors. I do not know that equal ignorance is recorded 
of any English sovereign, though we have, I think, only a 
series of autographs beginning with Richard II It is said 
by the authors of Nouveau Traite de la Diplomatique, Bene- 
dictines of laborious and exact erudition, that the art of 
writing had become rather common among the laity of 
France before the end of the thirteenth century out of eight 
witnesses to a testament in 1277 five could unte their 
names , at the beginning of that age, it is probable, they 
think, that not one could have done so # Signatures to 
deeds of private persons, however, do not begin to appear 
till the fourteenth, and were not m established use m France 
till about the middle of the fifteenth, centur) t Indorse- 
ments upon English deeds, as well as mere signatures, by 
laymen of rank, bearing date in the reign of Eduard JI, 
are m existence , and there is an English letter from the 
lady of Sir John Pelham to her husband in 159,0, uhich is 
probably one of the earliest instances of female penmanship 
By the badness of the giammar ue n^ presume it to be 
her ou n I 

* Vol u p 123 Charters in Trench f Ibid p *n-J tt po^t 

arc rare at the beginning of the thirteenth j I nm indebted for a Lnotrlrrf*? of 
ccntun, but become common under tins letter to thi Kcv Joseph Ilunur, 
Philip III Hut I itt de la I rmcc, u*bo recollected to Into it in an old 
x\i 155 edition of ( ollm s IVcmct edi 
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07 . Laymen, among 1 whom Chaucer and Gower are illus- 
Avenge tpious examples, received occasionally a learned 
knowledge education , and indeed the great number of gentle- 
Enginn men who studied in the 111 ns of court is a conclu- 
sive proof that they were not geneially lllitei ate. The 
common law inquired some knowledge of two languages 
Upon the whole we may be inclined to think, that in the 
yeai 1400, or at the accession of Hemy IV., the average 
instiuction of an English gentleman of the fust class would 
compiehend common readmg and wiitmg, a considerable 
familiarity with Fi ench, and a slight tincture of Latin , the 
lattei ic tamed 01 not, according to Ins circumstances and 
character, as school learning is at piesent. Tins may be 
rather a favourable statement , but aftei anothei generation 
it might be assumed, as we shall see, with more confidence as 
a fair one.* 


tions have omitted it as an unimportant 
redundancy, though interesting even for 
its contents, independently of the value it 
acquires from the language On account 
of its scarcity, being only found in old 
editions now not in request, I shall insert 
it here , and till any other shall prefer a 
claim, it may pass for the oldest private 
letter in the English language I have 
not kept the orthography, but have left 
several incoherent nnd ungrammatical 
phrases as they stand It was copied by 
Collins from the archives of the Newcas- 
tle family 

My dear Lord, 

I recommend me to your high lord- 
ship with heart nnd body and all my poor 
might, and with nil this I thank you as 
my dear lord dearest and best beloved of 
all eirthly lords I say for me, and thank 
you my dear lord with all this that I say 
before of your comfortable letter that yo 
sent me from Pontefract that come to me 
on 1 Mpry Magdalene day , for by my 
troth < I was never so glad as when I 
heard by y our kttcr that yc were strong 
enough with the grace of God for to keep 
you from the malice of vour enemies 
And dear Lord if it like to your high 
lordship that as soon as ye might that I 
might hear of your gracious speed , which 
as God Almighty continue nnd increase 
And m\ dear lord if it like you for to 
know of my fare, I am here by laid in 


manner of a siege with the county of 
Sussex, Surrey, and a great parcel of 
Kent, so that I may nought out no none 
victuals get me but with much hard 
Wherefore my dear if it like you by the 
advice of your wise counsel for to get 
remedy of the salvation of your castle and 
withstand the malice of the shores afore- 
said And also that ye be fully informed 
of their great malice workers in these 
shires which that haves so despitefudy 
wrought to you, nnd to your castle, to 
your men, and to your tenants for this 
country have y ai [they] wasted for a great 
while Farewell my dear lord, the Hoi) 

1 nmty you keep from your enemies, ana 
ever send me good tidings of you Writ- 
ten at Pevenscy in the castle on Sh Jacob 
day' last past, 

By your own poor 

J p£LHAM 

To my true Lord 

* It might be inferred from a passage 
in Richard of Bury, about 1343, tha 
none but ecclesiastics could read at al 
He deprecates the putting of books into 
the hands of tain, who do not know one 
side from another And m several places 
it seems that he thought they were mean 
for i( the tonsured 1 * alone But a £ rea . 
change took place in the ensuing b 
century , and I do not believe be can 
construed stnctly r even as to Ins own 
time 
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5S. Adcmniul for instruction in the art of writing would 
increase with the frequency of epistolary correspon- i nvcnt | 0nor 
tluae, which, where of a pm ate or secret nature, no rapcr 
one would gladlj conduct by the intervention of a secre- 
tar\ Better education, more refined manners, a closer in- 
tercourse of social life, w r crc the primary causes of tins 
increase m private correspondence But it was gieatly faci- 
litated hj the invention, or rather, extended use of paper ns 
the \ elude of writing instead of paichment , a 1 evolution, as 
it mnv he called, of high importance, without which both the 
art of writing would have been much less practised, and the 
imention of printing less serviceable to mankind After the 
subjugation of Egjpt bj the Saracens, the impoitation of the 
papjrus, preMousI) in general use, came in no long time to 
an end, so that, though down to the end of the seventh 
century all instruments in France were written upon it, w r e 
find its place afterwards supplied by paichment , and under 
the house of Charlemagne, there is hardly an instrument 
upon any other material * Parchment, how’ever, a much 
more durable and useful vehicle than papyrus t, was expen- 
sive, and its cost not only excluded the necessary waste 
which a free use of writing requires, but gave rise to the 
unfortunate practice of erasing manuscripts in order to re- 
place them with some new matter This was carried to a 
great extent, and has occasioned the loss of precious monu- 
ments of antiquity, as is now demonstrated by instances of 
their restoiation 


59 The date of the invention of our present paper, manu- 
factured from linen rags, or of its introduction into r 

Europe, has Jong been the subject of controversy ’ 

That paper made from cotton was in use sooner, is Cottonpaper 
admitted on all sides Some charters written upon 
that mateual not later than the tenth century were seen by 
Montfaucon , and it is even said to be found in papal bulls of 


when nnt 
uted. 


Cotton paper 


* Montfaucon, in Acad dcs Inscript , 
vol vi But Muratori says that the pa- 
pjrus was little used in the seventh cen- 
tury, though writings on it may be found 
as late as the tenth, Dissert xhu This 
dissertation relates to the condition of 
letters in Italy as far as the year 1100, as 
the xhvth does to their subsequent history 

h 


| Ilcercn justly remarks (I do not 
know that others have done the same), of 
how great importance the general use of 
parchment, to which, and afterwards to 
paper, the old perishable papyraceous 
manuscripts were transferred, has been 
to the preservation of literature P 74 

3 
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the ninth * The Greeks, however, from whom the west of 
Europe is conceived to have borrowed this sort of paper, did 
not much employ it m manuscript books, according to Jlont- 
faucon, till the twelfth century, from which time it came into 
frequent use among them. Muruton bad seen no writing upon 
this material older than 1100, though, in deference to iMont- 
faucon, he admits its employment earlier, f It certainly was 
not greatly used in Italy before the thirteenth century. 
Among the Saracens of Spain, on the other hand, as well as 
those of the East, it was of much greater antiquity. The 
Greeks called it chni’fa Dnmascena . having’ been manufac- 
tured or sold iu the citv of Damascus. And Casin. in his 
catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Escnrial, desires 
ns to understand that thev are written on paper of cottou or 
linen, hut generally the latter, unless the contrary be ex- 
pressed E 3Iany in this catalogue were written before the 
thirteenth, or even the twelfth century. 

60. This will lead us to the more disputed question as to 

the autiquitv of linen paper. The earliest distinct 
we uaT “ instance I have found, and which I believe 

hitherto been overlooked, is an Arabic version oi 
the aphorisms of Hippocrates, the manuscript bearing the 
date of 1100. This Casin observes to be on bnen paper, 
not as in itself remarkable, but as accounting for its injury 
bv wet. It does not appear whether it were written in 
Spam, or. like manv in that catalogue, brought from Egyp* 
or the East. ^ 

61. The authoritv of Casin must confirm beyond doubt a 

passage in Peter abbot of Clugm, which has per- 
p • exed those who place the imeution of linen paper 
verr low. In a treatise agamst the Jews, he 
speaks of books, ex pelhbus anetum, hircornm tel 'hu- 
loruui sive ex Lublin vel juueis Onentahum paludum, 
cut ex rnsuris ref a urn pnimorum, seu ex aha q«ah- 
bet forte viliore materia compactos A late English writer 
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where at the backs of the letters so distinctly that they seem 
as if they might even now be spun into thread. * 

64 Notwithstanding this last statement, which I must 
invention of confirm by my own observation, and of which no 
l^etoo one can doubt who has looked at the letters them- 
selves, seveial writers of high authority, such as 
Tnaboschi and Savigny, persist not only in fixing the inven- 
tion of linen papei veiy low, even after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, but in maintaining that it is undistin- 
guishable from that made of cotton, except by the eye of a 
manufactuier. f Were this indeed true, it would be suffi- 
cient foi the purpose we have here in view, which is not to 
t' ace the origin of a paiticular discovery, but the employment 
of a useful vehicle of wilting If it be true that cotton paper 
was fabricated in Italy of so good a textuie that it cannot be 
discerned fiom linen, it must be consideied as of equal utility. 
It is not the case with the letteis ou cotton papei in our 
English repositories , most, if not all, of which weie written 
in Fiance or Spain But I have seen in the Chaptei House 
at Westminster a lettei written fiotn Gascony about 1315, to 
Hugh Despencer, upon thin paper, to all appearance made 
like that now in use, and with a watei maik Seveial 
otheis of a similar appeal ance, in the same repositoiy, are of 
lathei latei time There is also one m the King’s Remem- 
biancer’s Office of the 11th of Edward III (1337 oi 1338), 
containing the accounts of the King’s ambassadors to the 
count of Holland, and piobably written m that country 
This paper has a watei maik, and if it is not of linen, is at 
least not easily distinguishable Bullet declaies that he saw 
at Besai^on a deed of 1302 on linen papei seveial aie 
alleged to exist in Germany before the middle of the centuiy , 

* Arehfoologin, ibid I maj lioweicr Lambinct, on the other linnd, translates 
observe* th it a gentleman as experienced them, without hesitation, " clnflbns c 
as Mr Ottley himself, inclines to think linge *' Hist de TOngine dc lTmpn 
the letter of Raymond written on paper meric, 1 93 

wholly made of cotton, though of better Andres has pointed out, p 70 , ,ft 
manufacture than usual MafFci merely says he has seen no p n P cr 

f Tirabosclu, \ 85 S-vugm, Gcsch of linen earlier than 1300, and no intru- 
des Romischen Pcchts, m 534 lie re- ment on that material older than one o 
lies on a book I ba\e not seen, Wchrs 13G7, which he found among his on 
x om Papier Hall, 1789 This writer, it fnmth deeds Ttnboschi, oxtrfoo wb 
is said, contends that the words of Peter this distinction, quotes Mallei for his ow 
of Clugn\,c\ rasuris \cterum pannorum, opinion as to the lateness of the in' 
mean cotton paper Hceren, p 90S tion 
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and Lnmbmet mentions, though but on the authority of a 
periodical publication, a register of expenses from 1823 to 
1354, found m a church at Caen, written on two hundred 
and eight sheets of that substance * One of the Cottonian 
manuscripts (Galba, B I.} is called Codex Chartaceus m the 
catalogue It contains a long series of public letters, chiefly 
a\ ntten in the Netherlands, from an early part of the reign of 
Edward III to that of Henry IV But upon examination I 
find the title not quite accurate , several letters, aud espe- 
cially the earliest, are written on parchment, and paper does 
not appear at soonest till near the end of Edward’s reign + 
Sir Henry Ellis has said that “ very few instances indeed 
occur before the fifteenth century of letters written upon 
paper.”t The use of cotton paper was by no means general, 
or even, I believe, frequent, except m Spam and Italy, per- 
haps also in the south of France Nor was it much em- 
ployed even in Italy for books Savigny tells us there are 
few manuscripts of law books among the multitude that exist 
which are not written on parchment 

65 It will be manifest from what has been said how 


greatly Robertson has been mistaken in his position, 
that “in the eleventh century the art of making 
paper, in the manner now become universal, was 


Not at flnt 
very impor- 
tant 


invented, by means of which not only the number of manu- 


scripts increased, but the study of the sciences was wonder- 
fully facilitated ” § Even Gmguen6, better informed on such 


subjects than Robertson, has intimated something of the same 


kind But paper, whenever or wherever invented, w^as 
very sparingly used, and especially in manuscnpt books, 
among the French, Germans, or English, or linen paper, 
even among the Italians, till near the close of the period 
which this chapter comprehends Upon the “ study of the 
sciences” it could as yet have had very little effect The vast 


* Lambmet, ubi supra* [Linen paper, 
it is said, in Hist* Litt^rmre de la France, 
xvi 38 , is used m some proceedings 
agninst the Templars in 1309, but the 
author knows of none earlier He does 
not mention cotton paper at all , writing 
was on vellum or parchment* — 1842 ] 
f Andres, p 68 , mentions a note n ntten 
in 1342, in the Cotton library, as the ear- 


liest English specimen of linen paper I 
do not know to what this refers , in the 
above mentioned Codex Chartaceus is a 
letter of 1341, but it is on parchment. 

\ Ellis’s Original Letters, i 1 
§ Hist of Charles V vol v. note 10 
Heeren inclines to the same opinion, 

p 200 
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importance of the invention was just beginning to be dis- 
covered. It is to be added, as a lemarkable cucimistance, 
that the earliest linen paper was of very good manufacture, 
strong and handsome, though perhaps too much like card 
for general convenience , and every one is aware that the 
first printed books are frequently beautiful in the quality of 
their paper. 

66 . III. The application of geneial punciples of justice to 
the infinitely various circumstances which may arise 
?tudtSi' m ^ ie ^ ls P u ^ es of, wen with each other is in itself 
an admirable discipline of the moral and intellectual 
faculties Even where the primal y rules of right and policy 
have been obscuied m some measure by a technical and arbi- 
trary system, which is apt to giow up, perhaps inevitably, m 
the course of ciuhsation, the mind gams m precision and 
acuteness, though at the expense of some important qualities, 
and a people wheieman artificial jurisprudence is cultnated, 
requiung both a regard to wntten authority, and the con- 
stant exercise of a discriminating judgment upon woids, must 
be deemed to be emeigmg fiom ignorance. Such a as the 

condition of Europe m the twelfth centuiy The feudal 
customs, long nnwntten, though latterly become more ste.td\ 
by tradition, weie m some countries 1 educed into ti entires 
we have om own Glanvil, in the reign of Henry fl , and in 
the next centuiy much was wnttcn upon the national law-' w 
vanous parts ol Etiiope Upon these it is not my intention 
to dwell , but the importance of the civil law m its connexion 
with ancient learning, as well as with moial and polite d 
science, renders it deserung of a place in an) amend 
account either of medi.e\.d 01 modern literature 

by. That the Homan laws, such us they subsisted m da 
( ( western empue at the time of its dismetnbt inn nt in 

i over Vi U« Hy the fifth centun , were reri ived m the new Kma r d <,r " s 

1ml m wii * 7 i ^ . 

ot thetiotmr, Lombard, and ( ailounuian 
ns the rule of those who h> Inrth and clumi sulmnto d ln 
them, was shown l »> Muratori and other writers of tie bet 
i entm \ l Ins subjoi t has ru on < d addition d lllu-ti uuei tr<*‘ i 
the ,u ute and lubot tons Su mm , u !m li. is mk (><<)> d w U 1 !l 
sutbumt i \ oleine <>t what had lua u, in f n t. v 1 ‘ ^ 
Huratnn, tint not onU an abi idmie nt «>f the ' 1 
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code, but that of Justinian, and even the Pandects, were 
known in difiercnt parts of Europe long before tbc epoch 
formerly assigned for the restoration of that jurisprudence * 
The popular story, already much discredited, that the famous 
copy of the Pandects, now m the Laurentian library at Flo- 
rence, was brought to Pisa from Amalfi, after the capture of 
that city by Roger king of Sicily with the aid of a Pisan 
fleet in 1135, and became the means of diffusing an acquaint- 
ance with that portion of the law through Italy, is shown by 
him not only to rest on very slight evidence, but to be un- 
questionably, m the latter and more important circumstance, 
destitute of all foundation + It is still indeed an undetermined 
question whether other existing manuscripts of the Pandects 
are not derived from this illustrious copy, which alone con- 
tains the entire fifty books, and which has been preserved 
with a traditional veneration indicating some superiority , 
but Savigny has shown, that Peter of Valence, a jurist of the 
eleventh century, made use of an independent manuscript , 
and it is certain that the Pandects weic the subject of legal 
studies before the siege of Amalfi 

68, Irncnus, by universal testimony, was the founder of all 
learned investigation into the laws of Justinian. He 

. ° T *r» i i Imcrlui, — 

gave lectures upon them at -Bologna his native city, m* 

to , n I to J 7 mccajon 

not long, in Savigny s opinion, after the commence- 
ment of the century t And besides this oral instruction, he 
began the practice of making glosses, or short marginal ex- 
planations, on the law books, with the whole of which he was 
acquainted We owe also to him, according to ancient 
opinion, though much controverted m later times, an epitome, 
called the Authentica, of what Gravnia calls the prolix and 
difficult (salebrosis atque garrulis) Novels of Justinian, 
arranged accoiding to the titles of the Code The most 
eminent successors of this restorer of the Roman law during 
the same century were Martinus Gosias, Bulgarus, and Pla- 
centinus They were, however, but a few among many 


* It con be no disparagement to Savigny, f Savigny, Gesclnchtc des Pomischcn 

who docs notjdaim perfect originality, to Iiechts in mittel Alter, in 83 
say that Muraton, in his 44th disserta- f Vo! xv p IG Some have erro 
tion, gives several instances of quotations ously thought Trnenus a German 
from the Pandects in writers older than 
the capture of Amalfi 
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interpreters, whose glosses have been partlv though verv 
imperfectly preserved. The love of equal Iibertv and just 
laws in the Italian cifies rendered the profession of jurispru- 
dence exceedingly honourable ; the doctors of Boloama and 
other universities were frequentlv called to the office of 
podesta, or criminal judge m these small republics: in 
Bologna itself they were officiallv members of the smaller or 
secret council : and their opinions, which thev did not reader 
gratuitously, were sought with the respect that had been shown 
at Rome to their ancient masters of the age of Severus. 

69 A gloss, y/irrrs. properlv meant a word from a 
foreign language, or an obsolete or poetical word 
* SISS or whatever requires interpretation It was after- 
wards used for the interpretation itself : and this sense, 
which is not stricdy classical, mav be found in Isidore, though 
some have imagined Irnenus himself to have first employed 
it.* In the twelfth century, it was extended from r single 
word to an entire exposkorv sentence. The first glosses were 
interlinear ; thev were afterwards placed in the marsf n. and 
extended finally m some instances to a sort of running com- 
mentary on au entire book. These were called an Apparatus 
70 . Besides these glosses on obscure passages, some law- 
xt-ir*. yers r.ttempted to abridge the body of the law- Pm* 
7riT tc J~~ centmus wrote a summarv of the Code and Irs'<- 
e 7 . tutes But this was held iufenor to that ot Azo 
which appeared before T2-20. Hugolinus ga\e a 
S’radar abridg-ement of the Pandects. About the same Vn e 
or a little after, a scholar of Azo, Accursius of Florence na- 
der»ook his celebrated w ork. a colleetmn of the flosses v no a 


in the certurv that had elapsed since the tune o f Irntrm* 
had 2 Tow*n to an eno-ruous extent, and were o? course t*e 
a 1 wavs cons.stent. He has inserted huh* probable, ot h>- 
own, but eneTised a judgment, no 5 ' pcrlvps 0 \ery enhghto' 
one in fre selection of Ins authorities Tiius \va* ovnr'k 
his Corpus Jims Gloss' 1 turn, commonly called Glo~s~ »*' 
Glossr. Ore! nan a ; a work, sa^s Eichhorn a^ reap A. l>a f y 
us Oarbwojs stvle and cross un-vAt < in h^m-v ll 

>oVr -A-.i ’ 
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after extolling the conciseness, acuteness, skill, and diligence 
in comparing remote passages, and in reconciling apparent 
inconsistencies, which distinguished Accursius, or rather those 
from whom he compiled, remarks the injustice of some 
moderns, who reproach his w r ork with the ignorance inevit- 
able in his age, and seem to think the chance of birth wduch 
has thrown them into more enlightened times, apart of their 
personal merit * 

71. Savigny has taken still higher ground m his admira- 
tion, as we may call it, of the early jurists, those chJrirtfror 
from the appearance of Irnenus to the publication of 
the Accursian body of glosses. For the execution of this 
work indeed he testifies no very high respect , Accursius 
did not sufficient justice to his predecessors , and many of 
the most valuable glosses are still buried m the dust of un- 
published manuscripts t But the men themselves deserve 
our highest praise. The school of Irnenus rose suddenly , 
for in earlier waiters we find no intelligent use, or critical 
interpretation, of the passages which they cite. To reflect 
upon every text, to compare it with every clause or u'ord that 
might illustrate its meaning in the somewhat chaotic mass of 
the Pandects and Code, was reserved for these acute and 
diligent investigators “ Interpretation," says Savigny, “was 
considered the first and most important object of glossers, as 
it was of oral instructors. By an unintermitting use of the 
original law-books, they obtained that full and lively acquaint- 
ance with their contents, winch enabled them to compare 
different passages with the utmost acuteness, and with much 
success It may be reckoned a characteristic merit of many 
glossers, that they keep the attention always fixed on the 
immediate subject of explanation, and, in the richest display 
of comparisons with other passages of the law r , never deviate 
from their point into any thing too indefinite and general , 
superior often m this to the most learned interpreters of the 
French and Dutch schools, and capable of giving a lesson 
even to ourselves Nor did the glossers by any means slight 
the importance of laying a sound critical basis for interpreta- 
tion, but on the contrary laboured earnestly m the recension 
and correction of the text.”$ 

* Ongmes Jun?, p 184 f Vol \ pp 258—287 | Vo! v pp 199—211 
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72 These warm eulogies afford us an instance, to which 
there are many parallels, of such vicissitudes in literary repu- 
tation, that the wheel of fame, like that of fortune, seems 
never to be at rest. For a long time, it had been the fashion 
to speak m slighting terms of these early jurists , and the 
passage above quoted from Gravma is m a much more candid 
tone than w as usual m his age Their trifling verbal explana- 
tions of cfsi by quamus , or admodum by lalde ; their strange 
ignorance m deriving the name of the Tiber from the Em- 
peror Tiberius, in supposing that Ulpian aud Justinian Iued 
before Christ, in asserting that Papinian was put to death by 
Mark Antony, and even in interpreting pontijex by papn or 
episcopus , were the topics of ridicule to those whom Gravma 
has so veil reproved.* Savigny, who makes a similar re- 
mark, that we learn, without percemng it and without any 
personal merit, a multitude of things which it was impossible 
to know m the twelfth century, defends his fa\ ourite glossers 
in the best manner he can, by laying part of the blame on 
the bad selection of Accursius, and by extolling the mental 
vigour w Inch struggled through so many difficulties f * 
he has the candour to ow n, that this rather enhances the re- 
spect due to the men, than the \alue of their writings , and, 
without much acquaintance with the ancient glossers, one 
may presume to think, that in explaining the Pandects, a 
book requiring, beyond any other that has descended to us, 
an extensile knowledge of the language and antiquities of 
Home, their deficiencies, if to be measured by the instances 
we have given, or bv the general character of their age 
must require a perpetual exercise of our lemti aud patience 

73 Tins great compilation of Accursius made an epoch in 

the annals of jurisprudence It put an end m g rtn ' 
«7u »"c* measure to the oral explanations of lecturers winct 

had pre\ ailed before. It restrained at the same turn 
the ingenuity of interpretation The glossers became the c 
authorities, so that it grew into a maxim, — No one ran ffp 
wrong who follows a gloss ; and some c nid, a glo^s wa~ wOi<n 
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a hundred texts.* In fact, the original was Continually un- 
intelligible to a student. But tins was accompanied, accord- 
ing - to the distinguished historian of medi.eval junsprudcnce, 
bv a decline of the science • The jurists m the latter part of 
the thirteenth century arc far inferior to the school of Irnerius 
It might be possible to seek a general cause, ns men are now 
nl\\a\s prone to do, in the loss of self-government m many 
of the Italian republics But Savtgnj, superior to this affect- 
ation of philosophy, admits that this is neither a cause ade- 
quate in itself, nor chronologically parallel to the decline of 
jurisprudence V?c must therefore look upon it as one of 
those revolutions, so ordinary and so unaccountable, m the 
history of literature, where, after a period fertile m men of 
great talents, there ensues, perhaps with no unfavourable 
change in the diffusion of knowledge, a pause in that natural 
fecundit}, without which all our endeavours to check a-retro- 
gradc movement of the human mind will be of no avail 
The successors of Accursius in the thirteenth century con- 
tented themselves with an implicit deference to the glosses, 
but this is rather a proof of their inferior^ than its cause f 

7<J. It has been the peculiar fortune of Accursius, that his 
name has always stood in a representative capacit}', nctpcet pa(d 
to engross the praise, or sustain the blame, of the lo himut 

O *, . ,, Bologna, 

great body of glossers from whom lie compiled 
One of those proofs of nationnl gratitude and veneration was 
paid to Ins memory, which it is the more pleasing to recount, 
that, from the fickleness and insensibility of mankind, they 
do not very frequently occur The city of Bologna was di- 
vided into the factions of Lambertazzi and Gieremei The 
former, who were Ghibehns, having been wholly overthrown, 
and excluded, according to the practice of Italian republics, 
from all civil power, a law was made in 1306, that the family 
of Accursius, who had been on the vanquished side, should 
enjoy all the privileges of the victorious Guelf party, m re- 
gard to the memory of one £< by whose means the city had 
been frequented by students, and its fame had been spread 
through the whole world.”! 

7 5 In the next century a new race of lawyers arose, who, 

* Boyle, ubt suprn Eichhom, Gescli f Savigny, v 320 

der T ittcratur, n 461 Sivignv, v 268 \ lb \ 268 
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by a different ’species of talent, almost eclipsed tlie greatest 
of tlieir predecessors These have been called the 

Scholcstic , r 

alrtrtui scholastic junsts, the glorj^ of the schoolmen having 
excited an emulous desire to apply their dialectic 
methods in jurisprudence.* Of these the most conspicuous 
were Bartolus aud Baldus, especially the former, whose au- 
thouty became still higher than that of the Accursiau glossers 
Yet Bartolus, if we may believe Eichhorn, content with the 
glosses, did not trouble himself about the text, w Inch he was 
too iguoraut of Roman autiquity, and even of the Latin lan- 
guage, unless he is much belied, to expound.t “ He is so 
fond of distinctions,” says Gravina, <c that he does not diude 
Ins subject, but breaks it to pieces, so that the fragments are, 
as it were, dispersed by the wiud But, whatever harm he 
might do to the just interpretation of the Roman law as a 
positive code, he was highly useful to the practical lawyer b\ 
the number of cases Ins fertile nnud anticipated , foi though 
many of these were unlikely to occur, yet Ins copiousness and 
subtlety of distinction is such that he seldom leaves those who 
consult linn quite at a loss ”t Savigny, who rates Bartolus 
much below the older lawyers, gives him credit for original 
thoughts, to which Ins acquaintance with the practical exer- 
cise of justice gave rise. The oldei jurists weie chiefly pro- 
fessors of legal science, mthei than com eisant with forensic 
causes, and this has produced an opposition between theor\ 
and piactice m the Roman law, to which we ha\e not much 
analogous in our own, but the remains of which are said to 
he still discernible m the continental jurisprudence § 

76 The later expositois of law, those after the ace of 
Atcursius, aie reproached with a tedious prolixity, which the 
scholastic refinements of disputation were apt to produce 



\ 
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Uiev More little more conversant with philological nml histo- 
rical literature than their predecessors, nml had less 
dihgomc m that comparison of texts, by which 
an acute understanding might compensate the want “"^ lu n t ^ nlh 
of subsidinrj learning In the use of language, the 
jurists, with hard!) ail) exceptions, are uncouth and bni- 
barous The groat school of Bologna had sent out all the 
cnihcr glossers In the fourteenth century this university 
fell rather into decline , the jealousy of ncighboui mg stales 
subjected its graduates to some disadvantage , and w'lnlc the 
study of jurisprudence was less efficacious, it was more dif- 
fused Ifal\ alone produced gicat masters of the science, 
the jirofessors in France and Germany during the middle 
acres have left no great leputation * 

77 IV The universities however, with their metaphysics 
derived from Aristotle through the medium of Ara- 
loan interpreters who did not understand him, and literature 
with the cnmmentaries of Arabian philosophers who Unrkn f: OT 
perverted liimf, the dev'elojiment of the modern languages 
with their native poetry, much more the glosses of the civil 
lawyers, are not vvhnt is commonly meant by the revival of 
learning. In tins we principally consider the increased study 
of the Latin nml Gtcelv languages, and m general of what 
we call classical antiquity In the earliest of the dark ages, 
ns far back as the sixth century, the course of liberal in- 
struction, as lias been said above, was divided into the trivium 
and the quadrivium , the foimer comjnising gtatnmnr, logic, 
and rhetoric, the lattei music, arithmetic, geometiy, nml 


* In this slight sketch of the early 
lawyers, I lmvc hecn chief!) guided, ns 
the reader will have perceived, to) Grn- 
vinn nnd Savigny, and nlso toy n very neat 
and succinct sketch m Eichhorn, Gtsch 
der Littcrntur, n ■'MB — Ihe On 
gincs Juris of the first lm\c enjoyed a 
considerable reputation But Saugny 
observes with severity, that Grovjtm lias 
thought so mucli more of Ins style than 
lus subject, that all he ftays of the old 
jurists is perfectly worthless through ns 
emptiness nnd want of criticism m 72 
Of Icrmssons Histoirc dc In Jurispru- 
dence Homnmc, lit spoiks in still lower 
terms, 

| films been a subject of controversy, 
A OL I 


whether the physical nnd metaphysical 
writings of Aristotle were made known 
to Europe nt the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, through Constantinople, 
or through Arabic translations- The 
former supposition rests certainly on what 
seems good authority, that of lligord, u 
contemporary historian But the latter 
is now more generally received, and is 
said to be proved in a dissertation which 
I have not seen, by M Tourdam Tenne- 
mann, Manuel do 1’Hist do la Philos , 
i 355 These Arabic translations were 
themselves not made directly from tho 
Greek, but from the Sy me It is thought 
by Buhlo that the logic of Aristotle was 
known in Europe sooner 
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astronomy. But these sciences, which seem tolerably com- 
piehensn e, n ere m reality taught most superficially, or 
not at all. The Latin grammar, m its merest rudiments, 
fiom a little tieatise ascnbed to Donatus and extracts of 
Pnscian 5 , formed the only necessary part of the tritium 
in ecclesiastical schools. Even this seems to have been 
introduced afiesh by Bede and the writers of the eighth 
century, who much excel their immediate predecessors m 
a\ oidmg gross solecisms of grammar f It was natural that 
in England, where Latin had ne\er been a hung tongue, it 
should be taught better than in countries which still affected 
to speak it. From the time of Charlemagne it was lost on 
the Continent in common use, aud preserved only through 
glossaries, of w Inch there were many. The style of Latm in 
the daik period, independently of its want of verbal painty, 
is m very bad taste . but no w nters seem to ha\ e been more 
inflated and empty than the English t The distinction be- 
tween the ornaments adapted to pioetrvand to piose had long 
been lost, and still more the pist sense of moderation m thc ,r 
use. It cannot be wondered' at that a ticious rhetoric sliouM 
lia\o o\crspread the writings of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
when theie is so much of it m the third and fourth 

7S. Eichhoin fixes upon the lattei part of the tenth cen- 
tury, as an epoch from which we are to deduce '*> 
mentif its bemnunurs, the restoration of classical taste; U 

c’pvcnth was then that the scholars left the meagre intro u<- 

tions to rhetoric formerly used for the works o\ 


Cicero and Quintilian. $ In the school ot Pnderborn, n< ‘ 
long after 1000, Sallust and Statius, as well ^ irgd 
Horace, appear to lane been read J| Set oral wntei* cb’cln 
historic ak about this neriod, such as Lambert of AsJ ^ Ci * 
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burg, Ditmar, Wittikind, are tolerably exempt from the false 
taste of preceding times, and, if they want a truly classical 
tone, express themselves with some spirit * Gerbert, who 
by an uncommon quickness of parts shone in veiy different 
provinces of learning, and was beyond question the most ac- 
complished man of the dark ages, displays in his epistles a 
thorough acquaintance with the best Latin authois and a 

taste for their excellences t He writes with the feelings of 

“ ^ 

Petrarch, but in a less auspicious period. Even in England, 
if we may quote again the famous passage of Ingulfus, the 
rhetorical works of Cicero, as well as some book which he 
calls Aristotle, were read at Oxford under Eduard the Con- 
fessor But we have no indisputable name in the eleventh 
century, not even that of John de Garlandia, whose Floretus 
long continued to be a text-book in schools This is a poor 
collection of extracts from Latin authors. It is uncertain 
whether or not the compiler were an Englishman t 

79. It is admitted on all hands, that a remaikable improve- 
ment both m style and in the knowledge of Latin 
antiquity was perceptible towards the close of the and his 
eleventh century The testimony of contempo- ec '°°*' 
ranes attributes an extensively beneficial influence to Lan- V 
franc This distinguished person, born at Pavia in 1005, 
and early known as a scholar in Italy, passed into France 
about 104<2 to preside over a school at Bcc in Normaudy It 
became conspicuous under his care for the studies of the age, 
dialectics and theology It is hardly necessary to add, that 
Lanfranc was raised by the Conqueror to the primacy of 
England, and thus belongs to our own history Anselm, his 
successor both m the monastery of Bee and the see of Can- 
teibury, far more renowned than Lanfranc for metaphysical 
acuteness, has shared with him the honour of having diffused 
a better taste for philological hteratuie over the schools of 

* Eicbhom, Gcsch tier Littcratur, i enough that he came over from Trance 
S07 Ilecrcn, p 157 They say there is no such surname in 

f Ilccren, p 1G5 It appears that England ns Garland, which happens to 
Cicero de Jlcpuhhca v,as extant in his be n mistake, hut the natnc English did 
lime not often bear surnames in tint age. 

\ Hist Eitt dc la Trance, mu 8 1 The Anglo-Saxon clergy n ere mcon- 
Dic authors gi%e \cry \nconcluM\c ren ons ceivably ignorant, ut crctenses ct ftupon 
for robbing England of this writer, who qui grammnticam didicissct \\ ill Malms 
certainly taught here under W illiam the bun, p 101 Tins leads us to doubt the 
Conqueror, if not before, but it is possible Aristotle and Cicero of Ingulfus. 

T c 2 
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France. It Las, however, been denied by a writer of high 
authonty, that either any knowledge, or any love of classical 
literature, can be traced m the works of the two archbishops. 
They are in this respect, he says, much mferioi to those of 
Lupus, Geibert, and others of the preceding ages.* His 
contemporaries, who extol the learning of Lanfranc in hypei- 
bolical teims, do so m very indiffereut Latin of then own, 
but it appears indeed more than doubtful, whether the earliest 
of them meant to piaise him foi this pecuhat species of 
hteratuie t The Benedictines of St. Maui cannot find much 
to say for lum in this respect. They allege that he and 
Anselm wrote better than was then usual, a very moderate 
compliment Yet they ascribe a great influence to their public 
lectures, and to the schools which weie fonned on the model 


of Bec.t And perhaps we could not without injustice depme 
Lanfranc of the ciedit he has obtained foi the piomotion of 
polite letters There is at least sufficient evidence that they 
had begun to levive in France not long aftei Ins tune 

80. The signs of giadual improvement m Italy during the 
eleventh century are veiy pei ceptible, several schools, 
vocabYry among which those of Milan and the convent of 
1 -r ’ a< Monte Casino are most eminent, weie established, 
and some wnfeis, such as Petei Dannam and Humbert, haic 
obtained praise foi lather more elegance and polish of sty lo 
than had belonged to their piedecessois § The Latin \o~ 
cabulary of Papias was finished m 1053. Tins is a coni' 
pilntion fiom the giammnrs and glossaries of the sixth and 
seventh ccntunes , but, though many of his w ords arc of 'ory 
Ion latimty, and lus etymologies, which are those of In' 1 
niusteis, absurd, he shows both a competent degree of learn- 
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ing nnd n regard to profane literature, unusual in tbe darker 
ages and symptomatic of a more liberal taste.* 

81 It maybe said with some truth, that Italy supplied 
the fire, from winch other nations m this first, as 
afterwards in the second era of the rewval of letters, lwij-oiwn 0 
lighted their own torches Lanfrauc, Anselm, Peter 
Lombard, the founder of systematic theology in the twelfth 
center}, Irnerms, the restorer of jurisprudence, Gratian, the 
author of the first compilation of canon law, the school of 
Salerno, that guided medical art in all countries, the first 
dictionaries of the Latin tongue, the first treatise of algebra, 
the first great work that makes an epoch m anatomy, are as 
truly and exclusnel) the boast of Italy, as the restoration of 
Greek literature and of classical taste m the fifteenth century.f 
But if she were the first to propatrate an impulse towards 
intellectual excellence in the rest of Europe, it must be ow ned, 
that France and England, in this dawn of literature and 
science, went in many points of view far be} owl her. 

S2 Three religious orders, all scions from the great Bene- 
dictine stock, that of Clusrni, which dates from the 
first part of the tenth century, the Carthusians, copying of 
founded iu,lQS4, and the Cistercians, in 1098, con- m:inu,<:rlp “ . 
tributed to propagate classical learning $ The monks of 
these foundations exercised themselves in copying manu- 
scripts , the arts of calligraphy, and, not long afterwards, of 
illumination, became their pride , a more cursive hand- 
wnting and a more convenient system of abbreviations were 
introduced ; and thus from the twelfth century we find a 
great increase of mauuscripts, though transcribed mechanically 


* The date of the vocabulary of Pa 
p ms bad been placed by Scahger, who 
says be has as mam errors as words, jn 
the thirteenth century But Gaspar Bar- 
thius, in his Adscrsana, c i , after calling 
him “ vetcrum Glossographorum com- 
pactor non semper futilis,” observes, that 
Papias mentions an emperor, Henry II , 
as then hung, and thence fixes tbe era of 
bis book in the early part of the eleventh 
century, in which he is followed by 
Baylc, art Balbi It is rather singular 
that neither of those writers recollected 
the usage of the Italians to reckon as 
Henry II the prince whom the Ger- 


mans call Henry IIT , Henry tbcTowIer 
not being included by them in the im- 
perial list, and Bayle himself quotes a 
writer, unpublished m the age of Bar- 
thius, who places Papias m the year 
1053 This date I believe is given by 
Papias himself Tiraboschi, 111 300 A 
pretty full account of the Latm glossa- 
ries, before and after Papias, will be found 
in tbe preface to Ducan^e, p 3S 

•f- Bettmelli, Risorgimeoto d Itaba, 
P 71 

f Tleury Hist, Litt de la Trance, 
ix, 113 
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as a monastic duty, and often with much mcoriectness. The 
abbey of Clugm had a rich library of Greek and Latm 
authors. But few monasteries of the Benedictine rule were 
destitute of one ; it was then pnde to collect, and their busi- 
ness to transcube books.* These weie, in avast proportion, 
such as we do not highly value at the present day, 
almost all we do possess of Latm classical hteratuie, with the 
exception of a small numbei of more ancient manuscripts, is 
owing to the industry of these monks. In that age, there 
was perhaps less zeal for literatuie m Italy, aud less practice 
in copying, than in France.! This slnftiug of intellectual 
exeition from one country to another is not peculiar to the 
middle ages , but, in regard to them, it has not always been 
heeded by those who, using the trivial metaphoi of light and 
darkness, which it is not easy to avoid, have too much con- 
sidered Europe as a single point under a recediug or ad\ancing 
illumination. 


So France and England weie the only countnes where 
John or any revival of classical taste was peiceived hi 
sai«bur> Gei many no sensible impro\ement in philological 

liteiatuie can he tiaced, according to Eichhorn and Heeren, 
befoic the invention of punting, though I think tins must he 
understood with exceptions; and that Otlio of Frisingen, 
Saxo Gi animations, and Gunthei, author of the poem en- 
titled Ligmmus (who belongs to the first years of the thir- 
teenth century), might stand on an equal footing w ith an\ ot 
their con temporal les But, m the schools which are supposu 
to have borrowed light horn Lanfianc and Anselm, a more 
keen perception of the beauties of the Latm language, a*- 
well as an exacter knowledge of its idiom, was impai tea* 
John of Salisbury, himself one of their most conspicuous- 
ornaments, praises the method of instruction pursued >) 
Bernard of Chartics about the end of the ele\enth century, 
who seems indeed to ha\e exercised Ins pupils MgoiouJ\ m 
the rules of grammar and rhetoric After the first Gramma- 
tical instruction out of Donates and Pnscian, the\ "ere c» 
foruaul to the poets, orators and historians of Home 1 *' 
precepts of Cicero and Quintilian were studied, and " oim ' 
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times observed with affectation * An admiration of the gieat 
classical writers, an excessive love of philology, and disdain 
of the studies that drew men from it, shine out in the two 
curious treatises of John of Salisbury He is perpetually 
citing the poets, especially Horace, and had lead most of 
Cicero Such at least is the opinion of Heeren, who bestows 
also a good deal of praise upon his latimty + Eichhorn 
places him at the head of all his contemporaries But no one 
has admired his style so much as Meiners, who declares that 
he has no equal in the writers of the third, fourth, 01 fifth 
centuries, except Lactantius and Jerome t In this I cannot 
but think there is some exaggeration , the style of John of 
Salisbury, far from being equal to that of Augustin, Eutro- 
pius, and a few more of those eaily ages, does not appear to. 
me by any means elegant , sometimes he falls upon a good 
expression, but the general tone is not veiy classical The 
reader may judge fiom the passage in the note § 

84 It is generally acknowledged that in the twelfth cen- 
tury we find several writers, Abelard, Eloisa, Ber- i mprovc . 
nard of Clairvaux, Saxo Grammaticus, William of lS,£i 
Mahnsbury, Peter of Blois, whose style, though twelfth cea- 
7iever correct , (which, in the absence of all better tury 
dictionaries than that of Papias, was impossible,) and some- 
times affected, sometimes too florid and diffuse, is not wholly 


* Hist Litt de la France, \n 1G 
•J* P 203 Hist, Litt, dc la Trance, 
ijc 47 Peter of Blois also possessed a 
\ery respectable stocl of classical litera- 
ture 

| Vcrgleichung der sitten, n 58G 
lie says nearly os much of Saxo Gram- 
maticus and William of IVInlmsbury If 
my recollection of the former docs not 
deceive me, lie is a better writer than our 
monk 6f Malmsbun, 

§ One of the most interesting passages 
in John of Salisbury is that above cited, 
m nluch be gives an account of the me- 
thod of instruction pursued by Bernard 
of Chartres, whom be calls cxundnntissi- 
mas modcmis temponbus fons litcrnmm 
in Gnllm John lnmself was taught by 
some who trod m the steps of this eminent 
preceptor Ad hujus magistri fortnam 
pnrccptorcs mci in grunmatica, Gulicl- 

r 


mus dc Conclns, ct Richardus cogno- 
mento Bpiscopus, officio nunc archidmco- 
nus Constantiensis, vita et conversationc 
Mr bouus, suos discipulos nliquando in- 
formaverunt Sed postraodum ex quo 
opinio vcntati prajudicium fecit, ct homi- 
nes viden quam esse plidosophi malue- 
runt, professoresque nrtium so totam 
philosophiam brevius quam triennio nut 
^undnenmo transfusuros auditoribus pol- 
licchantur, mipetu multitudinis impcritrc 
sicti ccsserunt, Exmde autem minus 
temporis ct dihgentirt in grammatical 
studio impensum cst Bx quo contigit 
ut qui omnes artes, tam liberalcs quam 
mechanicas profitentur, ncc primam no- 
vermt, sine qua frustra quis progredictur 
nd rchquns I icct autem ct ahru di«?ci- 
phmend htcrnluram proficiant,h'cc tnmen 
priMlegio singular! fnecre dicitur litcra- 
tum Mctalog hb i c 24 

4 
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destitute of spirit, and even of elegance * ; the Latin poetry, 
instead of Leonine rhymes, or attempts at legular hexameters 
almost equally bad, becomes, m the hands of Gunther, Gual- 
teius de Insulis, Guhelmus Brito, and Joseph Iscanus, to 
whom a considerable number of names might be added, 
always tolerable, sometimes truly spmtedf ; and amidst all 
that still demands the most liberal indulgence, we cannot but 
perceive the real progress of classical knowledge, and the 
development of a finer taste m Europe ^ 

85. The vast increase of religious houses in the twelfth 
influent ° f century rendered necessary more attention to the 
number of rudiments of literature. § Every monk, as well as 

ICT every secular priest, required a certain portion of 
Latin. In the rudei and darker ages many llhtei ate persons 
lad been ordained ; there were even kingdoms, as, for ex- 
ample, England, where this is said to have been almost 
geneial. But the canons of the church demanded of course 
such a degree of instruction as the continual use of a dead 
language made indispensable ; and in this fiist dawn of learn- 
ing there can be, I presume, no doubt that none received the 
higher ordeis, or became professed in a monastery, for which 
the Older of priesthood was necessary, without some degree 
of grammatical knowledge. Hence this kind of education m 
the rudiments of Latin w r as imparted to a greater number 
of individuals than at present. 

S6. The German writers to whom we principally refer, 
Dccimc or ^ ave expatiated upon the decline of literature after 
literature in ^ ie mi( ldle of the twelfth centuiy, unexpectedly dis- 
cetuury 11 * 1 a ppomting the bright promise of that age, so that 
for almost two hundred years we find Europe fallen 
back in learning where we might have expected her pro- 


* 1 1 ist Litt dt la IYmcc, i\ 1 JG 
Hie Benedictines nre searedy fair to- 
" ltd-, Abelard (\n 117 ), whose &t\lc 
as fur as I hn\L seen, winch is not much 
scans equal to tint of Ins contempo- 
raries 

f V* art rm b ts done some justice to 
the \nglo-I,atiii poets of tins century 
ITk I rojan War and Anttochus of To- 
' pb Iscanus t lie tails n imrtcU in tin 
n i ot ch mcM to npeMtion I1 k styh 


lie sass, is a mixture of Oud, 
and CHudnn \ ol i p IG7 cMrw 
W nrion gi\Ls seem to rnc a c!o c 1 0 
tion of the econd Ifn Philippi* 15 
William Brito must be of Hit fhirt<snt « 
cintim, and Warton refers the 1 * ’ 
rinus of Gunther to l'JO r 

f Hut In t dt lx Irtncx u 

I ubhorn MI Gad> dtf Lohi 1 
>0 t J Hart n Menu r 

" Ilist 1 nt de It I me, it It 



us « „ r , bar<»? centoty sccro 

**• . iS ***£&* '”p 

t5 C^ n tV”v«y 

v ' e f ’ though language ' -g^ghsh «* 1 ^ e aC ute, o»‘ 

ardour, , tt\oi eTn -r. ^au auu prS it\es, tn ■i Y1 \ 0 sophy» 

feroWy °* 5 t say, » f ,^ to *e cW« nc 5i of 
we &*! a ,° e of stude , n ^gs of ™ e J the accutn^ frQm 

r Tl v t' & c ge0 ' 

s^rls^ow ^ At L nV ed from °L*h we f^ d \ f Europe, 

^ t e whether d ^ atl o», vL^osop^,^ bach, or 
^o^ edge s ; uTC es of ***£ nature > the 

A-tah^ s . lCva t»s, charge 0 c0 mp» n * otl tY \ e> it is 

«\eters» * ) J re pe\ tat \ 0 aary, f Latm J A eC \ioe 

evcn Utf ceatury ^ aS toaishi g com phont ^ oU 
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v'i\ s IlriTen, was one of the most unfruitful for the study of 
,iU{ it at literature/ He does not seem to except Italy, 
tl there, as ivc shall soon see, the remark is hardly just, 
But in Hei many the tenth centuiy, Leibnitz declares, was a 
Dublin .lire of learning) compared with the thirteenth t, aw 
I Vann* itself is but a barren waste in this period t The re* 
!,{\,ili„u of maimers among the monastic orders, 

, ms. S of the retm n of ignorance. § ,„ c « 

s -„ 'I'l.oguiteis of the th.rteentb ceotary^ ^ rf * 
common gramlfhts^nce, not only of P w i, a .«,vnpted 
to write verse have lost all proso^'Cal ru _ Relapse nito Leonine 
lhymes and barbarous acrostics. The historians use a hy- 
brid jargon intermixed with modem woids The scholastic 


philosopheis wholly neglected then style, and thought it 
no wiong to ennch the Latin, as in some degree a living 
language, with terms that seemed to express then meaning. 
In the writings of Albeitus Magnus, of whom FJeury says 
that lie can see nothing great in him but his volumes, the 
giossest errois of syntax frequently occur, and vie with Ins 
ignorance of history and science. Thiough the sinister 
example of this man, according to Menicis, the notion that 
Latin should be mitten with icgard to ancient models was 
lost in the umveisities for three bundled years , an c\d, 
however slight in comparison with what he inflicted on 
Lui ope by the credit he ga\e to astrology, alchemy, mid 


\as not m the slightest dc- 
“wpu. ge. France, Eng- So , mpr0TC . 

land, ,u „»j»nn}, were w> /destitute of good JSSrtMnd, 
Latin scholars m this period ihc age of Petrarch ccmurj 
and Boccaccio, the age before the close of which classical 
learning truly revived in Italy, gave no sign whatever of 
animation throughout the rest of Europe , the genius it pro- 
duced, and in this it was not wholly deficient, displayed itself 
in othei walks of hteratuie H We nmy justly praise n, cllimlof 
Hi chard of Bury for Ins /eal in collecting books, and IJ '" 7 
still more for Ins munificence in giving Ins library to the uni- 
\ersity of Oxford, with special injunctions that they should 
-be lent to scholars. But Ins erudition appeals crude and 
uncritical, Ins style indifferent, and Ins thoughts superficial 
Yet I am not aware that he had any equal in England during 
this century, 

S9 The patronage of letteis, or collection of books, are 
not reckoned among the gloues of Edward III , Ubn „ 
though, if any respect had been attached to learn- c™ r i„7 
ing in Ins age and country, they might well have otF ‘ u ' l, 

* dinners, ii 602 floury, Sme dis- Chancellor of Edward III , is worthy of 
cours, in Ilist Ecclcs,, xui 44 Buhlc, being read, as containing some curious 
i 702 illustrations of the state of literature lie 

+ Meincrs M 721 quotes a wretched poem do Vetula ns 

t Heercn, p 245 $ Id p 304 Ovid's, and bIiows little learning, though 

)) Heercn, p SOO Andres, in 10 lie had n great esteem for it Sec a note 

^ Hie Philobiblon of Kiclnrd Aun- of Warton, History of English Poetr>, 
r gcrulle, often called Richard of Bury, j 1 16 , on Aungerville 
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suited his magnificent disposition. His adversaries, John, 
and especially Charles V , of France, have more claims upon 
the remembrance of a literary historian. Set eral Latin au- 
thors were translated into French by their directions*, and 
Charles, who himself was not ignorant of Latin, began to 
form the Royal Library of the Louvre. TFe may judge 
from this of the condition of literature m Ins time. The 
number of volumes was about 900. Many of these, espe- 
cially the missals and psalters, were richly bound and illu- 
minated. Books of devotion formed the larger portion of 
the library. The profane authois, except some relating to 
French hisfo r y, were in general of little value in our sight 
Very few classical w orks are m the list, and no poets except 
Ovid and Lucan, t This library came, during the subse- 
quent English wars, into the possession of the duke of Bed- 
ford , and Charles VII. laid the foundations of that which 
still exists. F 


90. Tins retrograde condition, however, of classical htera- 
so me i m . ture, was only perceptible in Cisalpine Europe B) 
fnYta™ 6111 one of those shiftmgs of literary illumination to 
thirteen* which we have alluded, Italy, far lower in classical 
censor. taste than France in the twelfth century, descried a 

higher place in the next. Tiraboscln says that the progress 
m polite letters was slow, but still some was made; more 
good books were transcribed, there were more readers, and 
of these some took on them to imitate what thev read ; so 


that gradually the darkness which overspread the land began 
to be dispersed Thus we find that those who wrote at the 
end of the thirteenth century were less rude in st}le than 
their predecessors at its commencement § A more elaborate 
account of the state of learning m the thirteenth century 
be found in the life of Anibrogio Tra\ersnri, by Melius, and 
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^eveml names are there mentioned, among whom that of 
Brunette Lntini is the most celebrated. Latmi translated 
some of the rhetorical treatises of Cicero * And Me may 
perhaps consider as a witness to sonic decree 0 f progressive 
lc lrmnir m Italy at this time, the Cathohcon of cminiimn 
John Balhi, a Genoese motile, more frequently styled of 
Jainiensis. Tins hook is chiefly noxv heard of, because the 
fir^t edition, printed b) Gutenberg m 11 GO, is a book of 
uncommon rant} and price. It is, however, deserving of 
some notice m the annals of literatim* It consists of a Latin 
grammar, followed b) a dictionary, both perhaps superior to 
wb.it we should expect from the general character of the 
times. The*} are at least copious ; the Cathohcon is a volume 
of great hulk Balln quotes abundantl) from the Latin clas- 
sics, and appears not uholl} unacquainted with Gicek, though 
I must own that Tiraboschi and Lichliorn have thought otlici - 
wise The Cathohcon, as far as I can judge from a slight 
inspection of it, deserves rather more credit than it has m 
modern times obtained. In the grammar, besides a fami- 
liarity with the terminology of the old grammarians, he will 
he found to have stated some questions as to the proper use 
of words, with dubitau solct, mult inn quecutur , which, 
though the} are superficial enough, indicate that a certain 
attention was beginning to be paid to correctness in writing 
From the great si/e of the Cathohcon its circulation must 
have been very limited t 

91 In the dictionary, however, of John of Genoa, as m 
those of Papias and the other glossarists, we find 
little distinction made between the difleient ffrada- tionofcarir 

_ , T D f dJctionaric* 

tions of JatinUy Inc Latin tongue was to them, 

* Mchus p 157 Tirnboschi, p 418 knowledge of Greek, as the author him* 

f Libcllum hunc (sajs Balhi at the self confesses (Gcsch der Li Iterator, il 
conclusion) nd honorem Dei ct gloriosa; 238 ) The order and plan are alpha 
Virginia Marne, et beatt Domini pntns hcticnl, os usual in a dictionary, and 
nostri ct omnium sanctorum clectorum, though Balhi docs not lay claim to much , 
nccnon nd utihtatem mcam ct ecclcsuc Greek, I do not think he professes entire 
sanette Dei, ox divcrsis mnjonim ineorum ignorance of it Hoc difficile est scire et 
dictis multo laborc ct dihgcnti studio mimme miln non bcnc scicnti Jmguam 
compilavi Operls quippe nc studu met Grnccam — aptid Grademgo, Littera- 
cst ct fuit multos hbros legero ct cx plu- turn Greco- JtnJiana, p 104 I have ob- 
rimr dnerww carperc {lores. scr\ed that Balbi calls hims o\f phtlocalvs, 

Eicbhom speaks severely, and, lam which indeed is no evidence of much 
disposed to think, unjustl), of the Catho- Greek erudition 
hcon, aj without order and plan, or an \ 
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except so far as the ancient gTaramariaus wliom they copied 
might indicate some to be obsolete, a single bodv of words . 
and, ecclesiastics as they were, they could not understand that 
Ambrose and Hdary were to be proscribed iu the vocabulary 
of a language which was chieflv learned for the sake of read- 
mg their works. A or had they the means of pronouncing, 
what it has cost the labour of succeediug centuries to do, 
that there is no adequate classical authority for innumerable 
words ancT idioms iu common use. Their knowledge of 
syntax also was very limited. The prejudice of the church 
against profane authors had by no meaus wholly worn away : 
much less had they an exclusive possession of the grammar- 
schools, most of the books taught m which were modern 
Papias, Tguccio, and other indifferent lexicographers, were 
of much autboritv * The general ignorance iu Italv was still 
very great In the middle of the fourteenth centurv we read 
of a man. supposed to be learned who took Plato and Cicero 
for poets, and thought Ennius a contemporary of Statins t 
9 V 2 The first rent restorer of polite letters was Petrarch 
rc«*e-at.«i His fine taste taught him to relish the beauties of 
Airgd aud Ciceio. and Ins ardent praises of them 
r ‘ : ”“ " " mspired his compatriots with a desire for classical 
knowledge A generous disposition to encourage letters be- 
gau to show rself among the Italian princes. Robert, king 
of Aaples. in the early part of tins century, one ot the first 
patrons of Petrarch, and several of the great families of 
Lombard v. gave tins proof of the humanising effects of peace 
aud prosperity i It has been thought by some, that but for 
his appearance and influence at that period, the manuscripts 
themselves would hai <? perished, as several had done in no 
long time before . so forgotten and abandoned to dust and 
vermin were those precious records m the dungeons of mo- 
nasteries 5 He v as the first who brought m that almost 
deification of the great ane.ent writers, which, though carried 
m Inflowing ages to an absurd extent, was the animating seuti- 
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mcnt of solitary study , that through which its fatigues 
were patiently endured, and its obstacles sui mounted Pe- 
trarch tells us himself, that while Ins comrades at school were 
rending iEsop’s Fables, or a book of one Piospei, a writei 
of the fifth century, Ins time was given to the study of 
Cicero, which delighted his ear long before he could under- 
stand the sense. * It was much at Ins heart to nc- character or 
quire a good style in Latin. And, relatively to his , ' 1 ' ‘ tylc 
predecessors of the mediaeval peuod, we may say that he was 
successful. Passages full of elegance and feeling, m which 
we are at least not much offended by incoirectness of style, 
me frequent in Ins wntings But the fastidious scholars of 
later times contemned these imperfect endeavours atopurity 
“ He wants,” says Einsmus, “full acquaintance with the 
language, and Ins whole diction shows the rudeness of the 
preceding a ge”t An Italian writer, somewhat earlier, 

speaks still more unfavourably “ His style is harsh, and 
scarcely beais the cbmucter of latnnty His wntings are 
indeed full of thought, but defective in expression, and dis- 
play the maiks of labour without the polish of elegance.”! 

I incline to agree with Meiners in lating the style of 
Petrarch rather more highly § Of Boccace the wntei 
above quoted gives even a worse character “ Licentious and 
inaccurate m his diction, he has no idea of selection All Ins 
Latin wntings are hasty, ciude, and unformed He labouis 
with thought, and struggles to give it utterance , but Ins sen- 
timents find no adequate vehicle, and the lustre of his native 
talents is obscuied by the depraved taste of the times ” Yet 
Ins own mother-tongue owes its eaihest model of grace and 
lefinement to Ins pen. 

93 Petrmch was more proud of Ins Latin poem called 
Africa, the subject of winch is the termination of the second 


* Et ilia quidem rotate mini intclh- 
gcrc potemm, sola me verborum dulccdo 
qurudnm ct sonoritas detmebnt ut qmc- 
quid nlmd vcl legerem vcl audirem, mu- 
t'um milii dissormmquo vidcrctur Epist. 
Scmlcs, lib xv , npud dc Sade, i 3G 
•) Ciccromanuf? 

J PnuUig Cortcsius do homimbus doc 
in I take tbc translations from Roscocs 
Lorenzo di 1 Media, c vn 


§ Vcrgleichung dcr Sttten, in 12C 
Manors has expatiated for fifty pages, 
pp 94 — 147 , on the merits of Pctmrch 
in the restoration of classical literature , 
he seems unable to leave the subject 
Hccron, though lc« diffuse, is not less 
panegyrical Dc Sadc’s three quartos arc 
certainly a little tedious 
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Punic war, than of the sonnets and odes, which have made 
hib Latin ^ ,s name immortal, though they were not the chief 
poetr> sources of his immediate lenown. It is indeed 

written with elaborate elegance, and perhaps superior to any 
piecedmg specimen of Latin versification m the middle ages, 
unless we should think Joseph Iscanus his equal. But it is 
mote to be praised for taste than correctness , and though in 
the Basle edition of 1554', which I have used, the printer lias 
been excessively negligent, theie can be no doubt that the 
Latin poetry of Petiaich abounds with faults of metie. His 
eclogues, many of which are coveit satues on the court of 
Avignon, appeal to me moie poetical than the Africa, and 
aie sometimes veiy beautifully expiessed. The eclogues of 
Boccaccio, though by no means indifferent, do not equal 
those of Peti ai ch. 


94 Mehus, whom Tiraboscln avowedly copies, has dili- 
joimof gently collected the names, though little moie than 

itaveima th e liameSj 0 f LjUm teacheis at Floience in the foui- 


teenth century # But among the eaihei of these there was 
no good method of instruction, no elegance of lauguage. 
The fiist who revealed the mystenes of a puie and gi aceful 
style, was John ^IVIalpaghino, commonly called John of 
Ravenna, one ^vhom in Ins youth -Petrarch had loved as a son, 
and who n&t i ery long before the enth^the century taught 
Latin Padua and Florence.t The best -scholais of the 


’Gatihrmof ensuing age were his disciples, and among tliem was 
iiarziia Gospai in of Barziza, or, as gen ei ally called, of Bei- 
gamo, justly chaiactensed by Eichhorn as the fathei of a 
pure and elegant latimty. t The distinction between the 
genuine Latin language and that of the lower cmpiie was 
from this genei ally lecogmsed, and the wnteis v\ho hat 
been regaided as standards weietlnown away with contempt. 
Tins is the piopei eia of the revival of letters, and neaily 
coincides with the beginning of the fifteenth centuty. 

95. A few subjects, affouhng less extensive observation, 


* Vitn 1 mersnri, p 318 from Pctrnrcli’s Letters, and from S 

7 A life of Jolm Mnlpnglnno of Rn- Life of Traccrsiri, p J18 Sec uso 
\ ennn is the first iu jMciner’s Lcbcnsbc- nboselih v 554 
schreibunt;cn berubrnter manner, T \ols j Gcschichte der Luttcratur, n 
Zurich, 1795, but it is wholl> taken 
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we have postponed to the next chapter, which will contain 
t|ie literature of Europe in the first part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Notwithstanding; our wish to preserve in general a 
strict regard to chronology, it has been impossible to avoid 
some interruptions of it without introducing a multiplicity of 
transitions incompatible with any comprehensive views , and 
which, even as it must inevitably exist m a work of this 
nature, is likely to diminish the pleasure, and perhaps the 
advantage, that the reader might derive from it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE FROM 1400 TO 1440. 


Cultivation of Latin in Halt/ — Revival of Giccl Literature — Vestiges of it 
durmg the Middle Ages — It is taught by Chiysoloras — Ins Disciples — and 
by learned Greeks — Slate of Classical Learning in othei Parts of Europe-—' 
Physical Sciences — Mathematics — Medicine and Anatomy — Poetry 
Spain, France, and England — Formation of new Laws of Taste in Middle 
Ages — Their Pi incipics — Romances — Religious Opinions 


1. Ginguene has well observed, that the fourteenth century 
zeai for left Italy m the possession of the wiitiugs of tlnee 
literature in great masters, of a language formed and polished by 
1Ui!y them, and of a sti ong'rehsh foi classical learning. 
But this soon became the absorbing passion , fortunately, 
no doubt, in the lesult, as the same authoi has elsewhere 
said, since all the exertions of an age weie required to ex- 
plore the rich mine of antiquity, and fix the standard of 
taste and pui lty for succeeding generations. The ardour fot 
classical studies grew stronger every day. To write Latin 
correctly, to undei stand the allusions of the best authors, to 
learn the rudiments at least of Greek, were the objects of 
every cultivated mind. 

2 The first half of the fifteenth century has been some- 
Pogg1o times called the age of Poggio Bracciobni, which it 
Bracciobni expresses not vei y inaccurately as to his literary hfe, 
since he was born m 1381, and died in 1459, but it seems 
to involve too high a compliment The chief merit of Pogg 10 
was his diligence, aided by good fortune, in recovering l° st 
woiks of Roman hteratuie, that lay mouldenng m the iepo- 
sitones of convents Hence we owe to this one man eight 
orations of Cicero, a complete Quintilian, Columella, pa rt °* 
Lucietius, three books of Valerius Flaccus, Sihus Itahcus, 
Amnnanus Maicelhnus, Tertulhan, and seveial less important 
writers : 'twelve comedies of Plautus weie also iecovered m 
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Germany through his directions * Poggio besides this was 
undoubtedly a man of considerable learning for his time, and 
still greater sense and spirit as a writer, though he never 
reached a very correct or elegant style.f And this applies 
to all those who wrote before the year 1440, with the single 
exception of Gasparm , to Coluccio Salutato, Guarmo of 
Verona, and even Leonard Aretm.J Nor is this any disparage- 
ment to their abilities and industry. They had neither gram- 


* Shepherd’s Life of Poggio Tira- 
boschi, Com l am Roscocs Lorenzo, 
4 ch l. Fabricios, in his Bibliotheca 
Latina media: et infimee aetatis, gives a 
list not quite the same, but Poggio’s 
own authority must be the best The 
work first above quoted is for the literary 
history of Italy in the earlier half of the 
fifteenth century, what Roscoe’s Lorenzo 
is for the latter Gingu 6 n 6 has not added 
much to what these English authors and 
TiraboschL had furnished 

f Mr Shepherd has judged Poggio a 
little favourably, as became a biographer, 
but with sense and discrimination His 
Italian translator, the Avvocato Tonelh 
(Firenze, 1825), goes much bevond the 
mark in extolling Poggio above all bis 
contemporaries, and praising his “vastis- 
sima eruduione” m the strain of hyper- 
bole too familiar to Italians This vast 
learning, men for that time, Poggio 
did not possess wc have no reason to 
belieiehim equal to Guarmo, Tilclfo, or 
Trnversan, much less to Vulln. Erasmus 
however was led by his partiality to Valla 
into some injustice towards Poggio, whom 
he calls rnbula adeo indoctus, ut etiamsi 
vacaret obscccmtate, tameu indignus esset 
qui legeretur, adeo autem obscccnus, ut 
ctmxnsi doctissimus csset, tamen esset a 
vins bonis rejiciendus Epist. cm This 
is said too hastily, but in his Cicero- 
man us, where we have his deliberate 
judgment, ,he appreciates Poggio more 
exactly After one of the interlocutors has 
called him vmdoc cujusdam cloquentia: 
vi rum, the other replies — Nature: satis 
crat, artis et eruditionis nonmultum, in- 
terim iropuro sermoms fluxu, si Laurentio 
Valla: crcdimus. Bebcl, a German of 
some learning, rather older tlnn Erasmus, 
in a letter quoted by Blount (Cerisura 
Auctorum, in Poggio), p raises Poggio 
very highly for his style, and prefers lnm 
to Valla. Paulus Cortesius scuns not 

G 


much to differ from Erasmus about Pog- 
gio though he is more severe on Valla. 

It should be added, that Tonellfs notes 
on the life of Poggio are useful, among 
other things he points out that Poggio 
did not learn Greek of Emanuel Chryso- 
loras, as all writers on this part of literary 
history had hitherto supposed, but about 
1423, when he was turned of fortv 

f Coluccio Salutato belongs to the 
fourteenth century, and was deemed one 
of its greatest ornaments in learning Ma 
ndir verojsays Tiraboschi, who admits bis 
r extensive erudition, relatively to bis age, 
benchd lo stil di Coluccio abbin non rare 
volte energia e forza tnaggiore che quello 
della majggior parti dcgli altn scnttori dt 
uesti tempi, d certo perd, che tanto d 
iverso da quello di Cicerone nella prosa, 
e ne’ versi da quel di Virgilio, quanto 
nppunto e diversa una scimia da un uomo 
v 537 

Cortesius, in the dialogue quoted above, 
says of Leonard Aretin - — Hie primus 
inconditam scnbendi consuetudmem ad 
numerosum quendam sonum inflexit, ct 
attulit bomimbus nostns aliquid certe 
splcndidius Et ego video hunc non- 
dum satis esse limatum, nec dchcation. 
fastidio tolerabilem Atqui dialog! Joan- 
nis Rmcnnatis ux scmcl Ieguntur, et 
Coluccn Epistolrc, quo: turn in honorc 
crant, non apparent sedBoccacu Genoa 
logiam legimus, utilem lllam qindcm, sod 
non tamen cum Petrarchre ingenio con- 
ferendam At non videtis quantum his 
omnibus dcsit? p 12 OF Guarmo he 
say's afterwards — Genus tamen diccndi 
inconcinnum ndmodum est et salcbrosum, 
utitur plerumquc imprudens verbis poc- 
ticis quod est maxirnc vitiosuin , sod 
magis est m co succus quam color Inudan- 
dus. Memorm tcnco, quondam familmrem 
meum «mlitum dicerc, mchus Guarmum 
firn-c sure comulmssc, si mini unquatn 
scrqmssU, p 14 
O 
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mars nor dictionaries, in which the purest latmity was dis- 
tinguishable from the worst, they had to unlearn a 
orlhatasl barbaious taigon, made up with scraps of the 

indifferent Tr 7 ^ V. V .. 

Vulgate and or ecclesiastical writers, which per- 
vades the Latm of the middle ages , they had great difficult)' 
in resorting to purer models, from the scarcity and high price 
of manuscripts, as well as from their geneial mcoirectness, 
which it required much attention to set right Gaspann of 
Barziza took the right course, by incessant!) turning over 
the pages of Cicero , and thus by long habit gained an in- 
stinctive sense of propnety in the use of language, which no 
secondary means at that time could ha\e given him 

o. This w riter, often called Gaspann of Bergamo, his own 
Gaipannot birthplace being in the neighbourhood of that city, 
Baniza. was born about 1 S 70 , and began to teach before the 
close of the century. He w as trausfei red to Padua by the 
senate of Venice, in 1407 j and m 1410 accepted the imita- 
tion of Filippo Maria Visconti to Milan, where he remained 
till his death, m 1431 Gaspann had here the good fortune 
to find Cicero de Oratore, and to lestore the text of Quin- 
tilian by the help of the manuscript brought fi om St Gall by 
Poggio, aud another fouud m Italy by Leonard Aretin His 
fame as a wntei was acquired at. Padua, and founded on his 
diligent study of Cicero 

4 It is impossible to read a page of Gasparin without 
Aientj of his perceiving that he is quite of another order of 
t tvle scholars from Ins predecessors. He is truly Cicero- 
mau in his tuin of phrases and structure of sentences, which 
never end aw kwardly, or with a wrong arrangement of words, 
as is habitual with his contemporaries Inexact expressions 
may of course be found, but they do not seem gross 01 
numerous Among Ins works are seveial orations which 
prabably weie actually delivered * they are the eaihest models 
of that classical declamation which became so usual after- 
wards, and are elegant, if not very forcible His Epistola? 
ad Exercitationem accommodate was the first book printed 
at Pans It contains a series of exercises for his pupils, 
piobably for the sake of double translation, aud meiely 
designed to exemplify Latin idioms 

* Morhof, who savs, pnmus m Italia probablv never seen his writings, 
aliquid ba^butire ccupit Gaspartnus bad are a great deal better in point o 
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5. If Gasparm was the best writer of tins generation, the 
most accomplished instructor was Victoria of Fcltre, v ,ctorinor 
to whom the marquis of Mantua entrusted the educa- * cUrf 
tion of 1 ns own children Many of the Italian nobility, and 
some distinguished scholni s, were brought up under the care 
of Victonn in that city, and, m a very corrupt age, he was 
still more zealous for their moral than their literal y mipiove- 
ment. A pleasing account of his method of discipline will 
be found m Tnaboschi, oi more fully m Corniam, from a life 
written by one of Victoria’s pupils, named Preiuhlacqua * 
“ It could lianlly be believed,” says Tiraboschi, “ that m an 
age of such rude manners, a model of such pel feet education 
could be found if all to whom the care of jouth is entrusted 
would make it theirs, what ample and rich fruits they would 
derive from their labours” The learning of Victoria was 
extensive, he possessed a moderate library, and rigidl> 
demanding a minute exactness from his pupils in their inter- 
pretation of ancient authors, as well as in their own com- 
positions, laid the foundations of a propriety in style, which 
the next age w’as to display Traversal ! usitod the si bool of 
Victoria, for whom he entertained a jrrc.it rcgaid, in J 188, 
it lmd then been foi some) cars established t No wi Kings 
of Victoria have been pi eser\ ed 

6 Among the writeis of these forty \eirs, after Gasparm 
of Beignmo, we may probabh assign the highest 
plate in politeness of style to Leon. udo Brum, more ' ,T * ln 
commonly called Arotino, from his birthplace, Arezzo “ lb 
was the first,” s.i^s Paulas C’ortesius, “who repl iced the 
lade stria lure of pi i aids b\ sonic degwo of rh\thm, and 
introdiuc'd oui county men to something more brilliant than 
tlu*\ had Known before, tliongh «\en In is not qoiti is 
nohshid ns ,i fastidious debt u \ would remun ” \ritm’s 
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history of the Goths, 'which, though he is silent on the 
obligation, is chiefly translated from Procopius, passes for 
Ins best woik. In the constellation of scholars who enjoyed 
the sunshine of favour m the palace of Cosmo de’ Medici, 
Leonard Aretin was one of the oldest and most prominent. 
He died at an advanced age in 1444, and is one of the six 
illustrious dead who repose in the church of Santa Croce/ 

7* We come now to a very important event in literary 
Revival or history, — the resuscitation of the study of the 
mintin’ 1 " Gieek language m Italy. During the whole course 
tol5 of the middle ages we find scattered instances of 
scholars in the west of Euiope, who had acquired some know- 
Eari Greet kdge °f Gieek , to what extent it is often a diffi- 
Europe of cu ^ fl ucs tion to determine. Iutheearhei and darker 
period, we begin with a lemarkable cncumstance, 
already mentioned, of our own ecclesiastical history. The 
infant Anglo-Saxon chuicbes, desirous to give a national 
foim to their hierarchy, solicited the pope Vitahan to place a 
primate at then head. He made choice of Theodore, who 
not only bi ought to England a store of Greek manuscripts, 
but, through the means of his followers, imparted a know- 
ledge of it to some of our countrymen Bede, half a century 
aftei wauls, tells us, of course very hyperbohcally, that there 
were still surviving disciples of Theodore and Adrian, who 
understood the Greek and Latin languages as well as their 
own f Fi om these he derived, no doubt, his own know- 
ledge, which may not have been extensive , but we cannot 
expect more, m such very unfavourable cncumstances, than a 


* Madame de Stael unfortunately con- 
founded this respectable scholar, in her 
Connne, with Pietro Aretino I re- 
member well that Ugo Foscolo could 
never contain Ins wrath against her for 
this mistake 

f Hist Neeles I v c 2 Usque bodie 
supersunt ex eorum discipulis, qux La- 
tinam Greecamque liuguam jcque nc pro- 
priam in qua nati sunt, norunt Bede’s 
own knowledge! of Greek is attested by 
his biographer Cutbbert, prater Lati- 
nam etiam Gra?cnm comparavcrnt 

A manuscript in the British Museum 
(Cotton, Galbn, i 18 ) is of some im- 
portance in relation to this, if it be 


truly referred to the eighth century 
It contains the Lord’s prayer in Gree r 
written in Anglo-Saxon characters, an 
appears to Imc bolonged to someone 
of the name of Athelstan Mr J urI3e 
(Hist of Anglo-Saxons, vol P 

396 ) has taken notice of tins man - 
script, but without mentioning its al \ 
quity The manner in which the wo 
are divided show a perfect ignorance 
Greek m the writer , but the ® ax£> gg 
curious in another respect, as it P r . 
the pronunciation of Greek in 
century to have been modem or o t 
and not what we hold to be ancicn 
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superficial progress in so difficult a study. It is probable 
that the lessons of Theodore’s disciples were not forgotten in 
the British aud lush monasteries. Alcuin has had credit, 
with no small likelihood, if not on positive authonty, for an 
acquaintance with Greek* , and as he, and perhaps others 
fiom these islands, were active in aiding the efforts of 
Charlemagne for the restoration of letters, the slight tincture 
of Greek which we find m the schools founded by that 
emperor, may have been derived from their instruc- 0nder 
tion. It is, however, an equally probable hypothesis, 
that it was communicated by Greek teachers, whom cct5 °” 
it was easy to procure Charlemagne himself, according to 
Eginhard, could read, though he could not speak, the Greek 
language Thegan reports the very same, m nearly the 
same words, of Louis the Debonair f The former certainly 
intended that it should be taught m some of his schools! , 
and the Benedictines of St Maur, in their long and laborious 
Histoire Litteraire de la France, have enumerated as many 
as seventeen persons within France, or at least the dominions 
of the Carlovingian house, to whom they ascribe, on the 
authority of contemporaues, a portion of this learning § 
These were all educated in the schools of Charlemagne, ex- 
cept the most eminent in the list, John Scotus Engena, for 
whom Scotland and Ireland contend, the latter apparently on 
the best grounds It is not necessary by any means to sup- 
pose that he had acquired by travel the Greek tongue, which 
he possessed sufficiently to translate, though very indifferently, 


* C^tait un hommc habile dans lc 
Grcc comme dans le Latin Hist Litt. 
do la TV iv 8 

f The passages will be found m Eicb- 
horn, Allg Gcsch u 2 65 and 290 
Thnt concerning Chnrlemagno is quoted 
m many other books Lginhard says 
m the same place, that Charles prajed in 
Latin ns readily as in his own language , 
nnd Thcgnn, that Louis could speak 
Latin perfectly 

} Osnnbrug has generally been named 
ns the place where Charlemagne pecu- 
liarly designed that Greek should bo 
cultivated It seems, however, on con- 
sidering the passage m the Capitularies 
usually quoted (Baluzc, n 419 ),to have 
been only one out of many Eiehhom 

G 


thinks that the existence of a Greek 
school at Osnobrug is doubtful, but that 
there is more evidence m favour of Saltz- 
burg and Ratisbon Allg Gcsch dcr 
Cultur, u 383 The words of the Capi- 
tulary are, Grcecas ct Latinos Scholas in 
perpetuum man ere ordmavimus, 

$ Hist Litt dc la FrancL, \ol v 
Launoy had commenced this enumera- 
tion in Ins excellent treatise on the 
schools of Charlemagne , but he has not 
earned it quite so far Sec, too, Eich- 
hom, Allg Gcsch n 420 , nnd Gcsch 
der Litt i 824 Mcmcrs thinks that 
Greek was better known m the ninth 
centur\ f through Charlemagne s exertions, 
than for five hundred jears afterwards, 
n 8G7 

4 
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the works attributed iu that age to Dionysius the Areopagite.* * * § 
Most writers of the ninth century, accoiding to the Bene- 
dictines, make use of some Greek words. It appears by a 
letter of the famous Hincmar, archbishop of Rbeims, who 
.censures his nephew Hmcmar of Laon for doing this affect- 
edly, that glossaries, fiom which they picked those exotic 
flowers, weie already m use. Such a glossary in Greek and 
Latin, compiled, under Charles the Bald, for the use of the 
church of Laon, was, at the date of the publication of the 
Histoire Litteraire de la France, near the middle of the last 
century, in the library of St. Germain des Pres.t We may 
thus perceive the means of giving the air of more learning 
than was actually possessed , and are not to infer from these 
sprinklings of Greek in mediaeval writings, whether in their 
pi opei characters, 01 latinised, which is rather more frequent, 
that the poets and piofane, or even ecclesiastical, writers 
were accessible in a French or Euglish monastery. Neither 
of the Hmcmat s seems to have understood the Greek lan- 
guage , and Tn aboschi admits that he cannot assert any 
Italian writer of the ninth centuiy to be acquainted with it.t 
8. The tenth centuiy furnishes not quite so many proofs 
in the of Greek scholarship. It was, however, studied 
eleventh* 5 by some brethren in the abbey of St. Gall, a cele- 
centuries } 31 ated. seat of learning foi those times, and the 
hbraiy of which, it is said, still bears witness, in its copious 
collection of manuscripts, to-the early intercourse between the 
scholars of Ireland and those of the Continent. Baldric, 
bishop of Utrecht §, Biuno of Cologne, and Gerbert, besides 
a few more whom the histonans of St Maur record, pos- 
sessed a tolerable acquaintance with the Gieek language. 
They mention a fact that thi ows light on the means by which 
it might occasionally be learned. Some natives of that coun- 
try, doubtless expatriated catholics, took refuge in the diocese 
of Toul, under the protection of the bishop, not long before 
1000. They foimed separate societies, pei forming divine 

* Eichhorn, n 227 Brucker Gui- Fowler, his biographer says — Nullum 
zot fuit studiorum hberahum genus in omni 

*j- HlsL Litt de la France, vol iv Grtcca et Latina eloquentia quod ingenii 
Dueange, pnef in Glossar p 40 sui vivacitatem aufugereb Launoy* p 

i m 206 117 Hist Lilt yi £0 

§ Baldric lived under Henry the 
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service in their own language, and with their own rights * 
It is probable, the Benedictines observe, that Humbert, after- 
wards a cardinal, acquired from them that knowledge of the 
language by which he distinguished himself in controversy 
with their countrymen. f This great schism of the church, 
which the Latins deeply felt, might induce some to study a 
language, from which alone they could derive authorities in 
disputation with these antagonists But it had also the more 
unequivocal effect of drawing to the west some of those 
Greeks who maintained their communion with the church of 
Rome. The emigration of these m the diocese of Toul is 
not a single fact of the kind , and it is probably recorded 
from the remarkable circumstance of their living in commu- 
nity We find from a passage in Heric, a prelate in the 
reign of Charles the Bald, that this had already begun , at 
the commencement, in fact, of the great schism. t Gieek 
bishops and Greek monks are mentioned as settlers in France 
during the early part of the eleventh century. This was 
especially m Normandy, under the protection of Richard II., 
who died in 1028 Even monks from Mount Sinai came to 
Rouen to share m Ins liberality § The Benedictines ascribe 
the preservation of some taste for the Greek and oriental 
tongues to these strangers The list, however, of the learned 
m them is very short, considering the erudition of these fa- 
thers, and their disposition to make the most of all they met 
with. Greek books are mentioned in the few libraries of 
which we read m the eleventh century (1 

9. The number of Greek scholars seems not much more 
considerable in the twelfth century, notwithstanding In , hc 
the general improvement of that age The Bene- twcmh 
dictines reckon about ten names, among which we do not 
find that of Bernard They are inclined also to deny the 

• Vol vi p 57 If tins stands for Elias he was probablv 

j* Vol \n p 528 a Greek In birth 

j Ducange pnefat, m Glossar p || Id p 18 
H ^ lint Lilt* dc la Trance pp 91 

§ Hist, Lith dc In Trance, vn 69 151 Macarius ahbot of St I leun, n 

121 et nlibi A Greek manuscript in said to have compiled a Greek lexicon 

the ro) nl librar) nt Paris containing the -which has been sc\cni times printed 

liturgv, nccording to the Greek ritual, undvr the name of Heatus Pcncdictu* 
was written in 1022, by a monk named [It is one of the glossaries which follow* the 
Hrhc (thc\ do not gi\c the Latin name), Thesaurus of Ilcnre Stephens, Journal 
who scum to hnve lived xn Normand\ des Savam, Mvv, 1829 — 18*12 ] 
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pretensions of Abelard* * * § , but, as that gieat man finds a very 
hostile tribunal in these fatheis, we may pause about this, 
especially as they acknowledge Eloise to have undei stood both 
the Greek and Hebrew languages. She established a Greek 
mass for Whitsunday m the Paraclete convent, which was 
sung as late as the fifteenth century, and a Gieek missal in 
Latin characters was still pieserved theie. t Heeren speaks 
more favourably of Abelard’s learning, who translated pas- 
sages from Plato, t The pretensions of John of Salisbury 
are slighter , he seems proud of his Greek, but betrays gross 
ignorance in etymology. § 

10. The thirteenth century was a more inauspicious period 
in the f° l learning , yet here we can boast, not only of John 
thirteenth Basing, archdeacon of St. Albans, who letumed 
from Athens about 1240, laden, if we are bound to believe 
this literally, with Greek books, but of Roger Bacon and 
Robeit Grostete, bishop of Lincoln. It is admitted that 
Bacon had some acquaintance with Greek , and it appears by 
a passage in Matthew Paris, that a Greek priest, who had 
obtained a benefice at St Albans, gave such assistance to 
Giostete as enabled him to translate the testament of the 
twelve patriarchs into Latin. || This is a confirmation of what 
has been suggested above, as the probable means by which a 
knowledge of that language, m the total deficiency of scho- 
lastic education, was occasionally impaited to persons of un- 
usual zeal for learning And it leads us to another i eflectiou, 
that by a knowledge of Gieek, when we find it asserted of a 
mediaeval theologian like Grostete, we are not to undei stand 


* Hist Litt de la France, xu 147 

f Id xn 642 

i P 204 His Greek was no doubt 
rather scanty, and not sufficient to give 
him an insight into ancient philosophy , 
in fact, if his learning had been greater, 
he could only read such manuscripts os 
fell into his hands, and there were very 
feu then in France 

§ Ibid John derives nnalytica from 
am and A 

U Matt Par p 520 See also Tur- 
ner s History of England, n 180 It is 
said in some hooks that Grostete made a 
translation of Suidas But this is to be 
understood merely of a legendary story 
found in that writer s lexicon Pegges 


Life of Grostete, p 291 The entire 
uorkhc certainly could not ha\c trans- 
lated, nor is it at all credible that he had 
a copy of it With respect to the doubt 
I ha\e hinted in the text as to the great 
numbei of manuscripts said to be brought 
to England b\ John Basing, it is founded 
on their subsequent non-appear mce We 
find i cry few, if any, Greek manuscript 
m England at the end of the fifteenth 
century 

Michael Scot, <f the m iznrd of dreaded 
fame,” pretended to translate Aristotle, 
but is charged u ith having appropriated 
the labours of one Andrcu, a Jen, as his 
own Mcincrs, n GO t 
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nn acquaintance with the great classical authors, who were 
latent in eastern monasteries, but the power of reading some 
petty treatise of the fathers, or, as m this instance, nn apo- 
crj phal legend, or at best, perhaps, some of the later com- 
mentators on Aristotle. Grost etc was a man of considerable 
merit, but lias had Ins share of applause. 

1 1 . The titles of medueval works are not ^infrequently 
taken from the Greek language, as the Polycraticus 

and Metalogicus of John of Salisbury, or the Philo- 
biblou of Richard Aungerville of Bury In this fourteenth 

o j century 

little \olume, written about 1343, I have counted 
file instances of single Greek words And, what is more 
important, Aungcriille declares that he had caused Greek 
and Hebrew' grammars to be drawn up for students # But 
we have no other record of such grammars. It would 
be natural to infer from this passage, that some persons, either 
in France or England, w r ere occupied in the study of the 
Greek language And yet we find nothing to corroborate 
this presumption , all ancient learning was neglected in the 
fourteenth century , nor do I know that one man on this side 
of the Alps, except Aungerville himself, is reputed to have 
been versed m Greek during that period I cannot speak 
positively as to Berchoeur, the most learned man in France 
The council of Vienne, indeed, m 1311, had ordered the 
establishment of professors m the Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
and Arabic languages, at Avignon, and in the universities 
of Pans, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. But this decree 
remained a dead letter. 

12. If w'e now turn to Italy, we shall find, as is not won- 
derful, rather more frequent instances of acquaint- 

, , , J .1 Some trteci 

ance with a living language, in common use with a or Greek 
great neighbounng people. Grademgo, in an essay 
on this subjeett, has endeavoured to refute what he supposes 
to be the universal opinion, that the Greek tongue was first 
taught m Italy by Cbrysoloras and Guarino at the end of 
the fourteenth century , contending that, from the eleventh 
inclusive, there are numerous instances of persons conversant 
with it , besides the evidence afforded by inscriptions in 

* C x. la htteratura Greco Italians Brescia, 

f Bag ion am onto Istonco cntico sopra 1759 
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Greek characteis found iu some chut ches, by tbe use of 
Greek psalters and other htuigical offices, by tbe employ- 
ment of Gieek painters m churches, and by the frequent 
intercourse between the two countries. The latter presump- 
tions have in fact considerable weight , and those who should 
contend for an absolute ignorance of the Greek language, 
oral as well as written, m Italy, would go too far. -The par- 
ticular instances brought forward by Gradeuigo are about 
thirty. Of these the first is Pa pi as, who has quoted five 
lines of Hesiod A Lanfranchad also a considerable acquamt- 
with the language t Peter Lombard, m his Liber Sententi- 
al um, the systematic basis of scholastic theology, introduces 
many Greek woids, and explains them rightly, f But this 
list is not veiy long , and when we find the sirname Bifarius 
given to one Ambrose of Bergamo m the eleventh century, 
on account of his capacity of speaking both languages, it 
may be conceived that the accomplishment was somewhat 
rare. Melius, in his very learned life of Traversan, has 
mentioned two 01 three names, among whom is the emperor 
Frederic II. (not indeed strictly an Italian), that do not 
appear m Gradeuigo § But Tiraboschi conceives, on the 
other hand, that the latter has inserted some on insufficient 
grounds. Christine of Pisa is mentioned, I think, by nei- 
ther , she was the daughter of an Italian astronomei, but 
lived at the court of Charles V. of France, and was the 
most accomplished literary lady of that age || 

IS. The intercourse between Greece and the west of Eu- 
comiption rope, occasioned by commerce and by the crusades, 
?anfua£e had little or no influence upon literature. For, be- 
itie!f sides the geneial indifference to it m those classes of 

society winch were thus brought mto some degree of contact 
with the Eastern Empne, we must remember that, although 
Greek, e\en to the capture of Constantinople by Mahomet II , 
was a living language m that city, spoken by the superior 


* P 37 These are very corruptly 
given, through the fault of a transcriber, 
for Papias has translated them into toler- 
able Latm verse 

f Hist, Litt- de la France, vn 144 

£ Meiners, in 11 

§ fcp 155 217, &c Add to these 


authorities, ZMuraton, dissert 44 , Snic- 
ker, m 644 647 , Tiraboschi, v 393 
11 Tiraboschi, v 338 , % ouches for 

Christines Inovledge of Greek « ie 
was a good poetess in French, and a to- 
gether a ver^ remarkable person 
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rmk** of Iiotli with tolotnble puritv, it had degeneiatcd 
among tin* common people, and almost urnvorsallj among’ 
the inhabitant* of the provinces and islands, into th.it corrupt 
form, or ratio r new I manage, wlmh wo call Romaic * The 
proirrc's of this innovation went on by stops ver} similar to 
those h\ whuli the Latin was transformed in the West, 
though it was not so rapid or complete A manuscript of 
the twelfth contort, quoted hj Du Cange fiom the rojal 
lihnrv at Paris, appears to he the oldest written specimen of 
the modern Gieok that has been produced, but the oral 
ch mgo had been gradual!} going forward foi several pre- 
cedmg < t nturios 1 


] 1 The B\/.mtine literature was chiefly valuable by illus- 
tnitmg, or preserving in fragments, the historians, 

, , , * , ^ => ’ , , Character of 

pnnO'Opners, ami, in some measure, the poets ot $* 1 **“™ 
antiqmtv Constantinople and her empite produced 


nhundantly men of erudition, but few' of genius or of taste 
But this erudition was now rapidly on the decline No one 
was left in Greece, according to Petrarch, after the death of 
Leontius Pilatus, who understood Homer, words not, per- 
haps, to be literal!} taken, hut expressive of vvdiat he con- 
ceived to be their general imhneroncc to the poet - and it 


seems ver) probable that some ancient authors, whom we 
should most desire to recover, especially the lync poets of 
the Doric and /Eolic dialects, have perished, because they 


had become unintelligible to the transcribers of the lower 


empire, though this has also been ascubed to the scrupu- 
lousness of the clergy. An absorbing fondness for theo- 


logical subtdties, far moie trifling among the Greeks than in 
the schools of the West, conspired to produce a neglect of 


* Piklfo says, jn one of Ins epistles, 
tinted 1 1*11, tliat the lnnguagc spoken in 
Peloponnesus “ ndco eft dcpravala, ut 
nihil omnmo sapiat prison? dims it clo- 

qucntissmm Graccirc ** At Constanti- 
nople the case v as better, u \m eruditi 
sunt nonnulh, ct culti mores, it ficrmo 
ctmm mlulus* * In n letter of Coluccio 
Salulalo, near the end of the fourteenth 
ccnturv, he says that Plutarch bad been 
translated dc Grrcco in Gnccum rulgare 
Melius, p 2 O't This seems to have been 
done at Rhodes I quote this to remove 
any difficulty that others may feel, for I 


believe the Homme Greek is much older 
The progress of corruption in Greek is 
sketched m the Quarterly Review, 
vol ixu , probably by the pen of the 
Bishop of London Its symptoms were 
very similar to those of Latin in the 
AVcst , abbreviation of words, and in- 
difference to right inflexions See also 
Col Lenle’s Researches in the Morcn 
Eustathius has many Romaic words, yet 
no one m the twelfth century had more 
learning 

f Du Cange, prcefatio m Glossanura 
media; ct m Grace Graecitatis 
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studies so remote as heathen poetry. Aurispa tells Am- 
brogio Traversan, that he found they cared little about pro- 
fane literature. Nor bad the Greek learning - ever recovered 
the blow that the capture of Constantinople by the crusaders 
in 1204, and the establishment for sixty years of a Latiu and 
illiterate dynasty, inflicted upon it * We trace many clas- 
sical authors to that period, of uhom we know nothing later, 
and the compilations of ancient history bv industrious Byzan- 
tines came to an end. Meantime the language, where best 
preserved, had long lost the delicacy and precision of its 
syntax , the true meaning of the tenses, moods, and ^ oices 
of the verb was overlooked or guessed at; a kind of latmisrn, 
or something at least not aucient in structure and rhythm, 
shows itself in their poetry ; and this imperfect knov ledge 
of their once beautiful language is unfortunately too manifest 
in the grammars of the Greek exiles of the fifteenth century, 
which have so long been the groundwork of classical edu- 
cation in Europe. 

15. We now come to the proper period of the restoration 
of Greek learning. In the year 1339, Barlaam, a 
Calabrian by birth, but long resident iu Greece, and 
deemed one of the most learned men of that age, 
was entrusted by the emperor Cantacuzenus with a mission 
to Italy. + Petrarch, m 1342, as Tiraboschi fixes the time, 
endeavoured to learn Greek from him, but fouud the task 
too arduous, or rather had not sufficient opportunity to go on 
with it t Boccaccio, some years afterwards, succeeded better 
with the help of Leontius Pilatus, a Calabrian also by birth §, 
who made a prose translation of Homer for his use, and for 


Petrarch and 
Boccace 
3 earn Greek. 


* An enumeration, and it is a long one, 
of the Greek books not vrholly lost till 
this time will be found m Heeren, p 125 , 
and also in his Essai sur les Croisades. 

f Alehus. Tiraboschi, v C9S De 
Sade, L 4 OB Biog Umv Barlaatn 
i Incubueram alacn spe magnoque 
desideno, sed peregrin® lingua; no vitas 
~et festina pne cep tods absentia prcecide- 
runt propositum me urn. It has been 
said, and probahlv vith some truth, that 
Greek, or at least a sort of Greek, was 
preserved as a living language in Calabnn, 
not because Greek colonies bad once been 
settled m some cities, but because that 


part of Italy was not lost to the Byzan- 
tine empire till about three centimes lie- 
fore the tune erf Barlaam and Pilatu c 
Thev, however, had gone to a be ter 
source , and I should have great doub-s 
as to the goodness of Calabnan Greek in 
the fourteenth centurv which of course 
are not removed by the circumstance that 
m some places the church semce was 
performed m that language, Heeren, 
fmd, is of the same opinion p 

§ ZVJany have taken Pilatus Tot a 
five of Thessalonica even Hodv ^ 
fallen into this mistake, but Petrarc > 
letters show the contrary 
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Mliom he is said to have procured a public appointment as 
teacher of the Greek language at Floience, m 1361. He 
remained here about three years , but we read nothing of any 
other disciples , and the man himself was of too unsocial and 
forbidding a temper to conciliate them. e 

16 According to a passage m one of Petrarch’s letters, 
fancifully addressed to Homer, there were at that 

time not above ten persons m Italy who knew how quaimed 

1 1 , ~ * r*T J a with the 

to value the old father or the poets , live at the most 
in Florence, one in Bologna, two in Verona, one in 
Mautua, one in Perugia, but none at Rome t Some pains 
ha\ e been thrown an ay m attempting to retrieve the names 
of those to whom he alludes the letter shows, at least, that 
there was very little pretension to Greek learning m his age , 
for I am not convinced that he meant all these ten persons, 
among whom he seems to reckon himself, to be considered 
as skilled m that tongue And we must not be led away by 
the instances partially collected by Grademgo out of the 
whole mass of extant records, to lose sight of the great 
general fact, that Greek literature was lost in Italy for 700 
) ears, id the words of Leonard Aretm, before the arrival of 
Chrysoloras The language is one thing, and the learning 
contained in it is another For all the purposes of taste and 
erudition, there was no Greek m westei n Europe during the 
middle ages, if we look only at the knowledge of bare 
words, we have seen there was a very slender portion 

17 The true epoch of the revival of Greek literature m 
Italy, these attempts of Petrarch and Boccace hav- nought 
mg produced no immediate effect, though they evi- 

dently must have excited a desire for learning, 1395 
cannot be placed before the year 1395 1, when Emanuel 
Chrysoloras, previously known as an ambassador from Con- 
stantinople to the western powers, in order to solicit assist- 
ance against the Turks, was induced to return to Florence as 
public teacher of Greek He passed from tbence to various 
Italian universities, and became the preceptor of several early- 

* Hody de Gratis illustnbus, p 2 f De Sade, 111 627 Tiraboschi, % 
Mebus, p 273 De Sade, in. 625 Gib 371 400 Heeren, 294. 
bon has erroneously supposed this trails- J This is the date fixed by Tiraboschi , 
lation to have been made by Boccace others refer it to 1391, 1396, 1397, or 
himself 1399 
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Hellenists. * The first, and perhaps the most eminent and 
useful of these, was Guarino Guarmi of Yeiona, 
born m 1370. He acquired his knowledge of 
Greek under Chrysoloras at Constantinople, befoie the 
arrival of the latter in Italy. Guarino, upon his leturn, 
became professoi of ihetoric, first at Venice and other cities 
of Lombardy, then at Floience, and ultimately at Ferrara, 
where he closed a long life of unremitting and useful labour 
in 1460. John Aunspa of Sicily came to the field lather 
later, but his labours were not less piofitable. He brought 
back to Italy 288 manuscripts from Greece about 1423, and 
thus put his country in possession of authors hardly known 
to hei by name Among these were Plato, Plotinus, Dio- 
dorus, Arrian, Dio Cassius, Strabo, Pmdai, Callimachus, 
Appian. After teaching Greek at Bologna and Florence, 
Aunspa also ended a length of days under the patronage of 
the house of Este, at Feriaia. To these may be added, m 
the list of public instiuctois m Gieek before 1440, Filelfo, a 
man still more known by his vnulent disputes with his con- 
temporaries than by his learning , who, returning from 
Gieece m 1427, laden with manuscripts, was not long after- 
wards appointed to the chair of lhetonc, that is, of Latin 
and Greek philology, at Florence , and, according to Ins own 
account, excited the admiration of the whole city, t But his 


* Litcroe per liujus belli intercapedmes 
mirabile quantum per Italiam mcrevere, 
accedente tunc primum cogmtione htera- 
ru m Grrccarum, qua? septmgentis jam an- 
ms apud nostros homines desierant esse 
in usu Retuht autem Grtecam disci- 
phnara ad nos Chrysoloras Byzantinus, 
vir domi nobilis ac literarum Graecarum 
pentissimus Leonard Aretm apud Hody, 
p 28 See also an extract from Manettf s 
Life of Boccace, m Hody, p 61 

Satis constat Chrysoloram Byzantmum 
transmannam ill am disciphnam in Italiam 
advexisse , quo doctore adhibito primum 
nostn homines totius exercitatioms atque 
nrtis lgnari, cognitls Grrecis literis, vehe- 
menter sese ad eloquentitc studia excita- 
\erunt P Cortesius de homimbus doc- 
tis, p 6 

The first x isit of Chrysoloras had pro- 
duced an inclination towards the study ot 
Greek. Cohiccio Salutato, in a letter to 
Demetrius Cydomus, who had accom- 


panied Chrysoloras, says, Multorum am- 
mos ad lingunm Helladum accendisti, ut 
jam videre videar multos fore Gra?caruni 
literarum post pancorum armor um cum- 
cula non tepide studiosos Mehus, p 356 

The Erotemata of Chrysoloras, an in- 
troduction to Greek grammar, was t e 
first, and long the only, channel to a 
knowledge of that language, save oral in- 
struction It was several times prmte , 
even after the grammars of Gaza an 
Lascans had come more into us& J ” 
abridgment by Guarino of Verona? wi 
some additions of his own, was prmte a 
Ferrara m 1509 Gmgu6n£, nn 285 

•J- Umversa m me ciwtns conversaes » 
omnes me diligunt, bonorant omnes, a 
summis laudibus in coclum e ® er ?^ c 
Meum nomen in ore est omnibus 
primnm civcs modo, cum per ur >em 
ccdo, sed nobihssim® feemmee lionora 
mei gratia loco cedunt, tantumqtic 
deferuni, ut me pudeat tanti cultu*» 
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vanity was excessive, and Ins contempt of others not less so. 
Poggio was one of Ins enemies , and their language towards 
each other is a noble specimen of the decency with which 
literarj and personal quarrels were carried on * It has been 
observed, that Gianozzo Manetti, a contemporary scholar, is 
less known than others, chiefly because the mildness of his 
character spared him the altercations to which they owe a 
part of their celebrity, t 

18. Many of these cultivators of the Greek language de- 
voted their leisure to translating the mauuscnpts 
brought into Italy. The earliest of these was Peter fro m^G reek 
Paul Vergeno, (commonly called the elder, to distin- 
guish lnm from a more celebrated man of the same names in 
the sixteenth century,) a scholar of Chrysoloras, but not till 
he was rather advanced m years He made, by order of the 
emperor Sigismund, and, therefore, not earlier than 14*10, a 
translation of Arrian, which is said to exist m the Vatican 
library , but we know little of its merits, t A more re- 
nowned person was Ambrogio Traversan, a Florentine monk 
of the order of Camaldoli, who employed many years in this 
useful labour No one of that age has left a more respect- 
able name for private worth his epistles breathe a spirit of 


ditorcs sunt quotidic ad quadnngentos, 
vel fortassts et amphus, ct hi quidcm 
magna in parte vin grandiorcs ct ex or- 
dine senatono Philelpb Epist. ad arm 
1428 

* Shepherd’s Lite of Poggio, ch vn 
and vm 

f Hody was perhaps the first who 
threw much light on the early studies of 
Greek in Italy , and his book, De Grrccis 
lllustnbus, lingum Greecae mstauraton- 
bus, will be read with pleasure and ad- 
vantage by every lover of literature , 
though Mebus, who came with more 
exuberant erudition to the subject, has 
pointed out a few errors But more is 
to he found as to its native cultivators, 
Hody being chiefly concerned with the 
Greek refugees, in Bayle, Fabncius, Ni- 
ceron,Mchus, Zeno, Tiraboschi, Memers, 
Roscoe, Hceren, Shepherd, Comiani, 
Gingutnf, and the Biographic Umver- 
scllc, whom I name in chronological 
order 


As it is impossible to dwell on the 
subject within the limits of these pages, 
I will refer the reader to the most useful 
of the above writings, some of which, 
being merely biographical collections, do 
not give the connected information he 
would require The lives of Poggio and 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici will make him fa- 
miliar with the literary history of Italy 
for the whole fifteenth century, in com- 
bination with public events, as it is best 
learned I need not say that Tiraboscht 
is a source of vast knowledge to those 
who can encounter two quarto volumes 
Gingu^nC’s third volume is chiefly bor- 
rowed from these, and maj bo read with 
great advantage Finally, a clear, full, 
and accurate account of those times will 
be found in Heeren It will be under- 
stood that all these works relate to the 
revival of Latin as iv ell as Greek 

\ Biogr Umv \ergeno He seems 
to have written very good Latin, if we 
may judge by the extracts m Cormam, 
ii 61 


VOL. I 
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vntue, of kindness to his friends, and of zeal for learning. 
In the opinion of his contemporaries, he was placed, not 
quite justly, on a level with Leonard Aietm for his know- 
ledge of Latin, and he sui passed him m Greek.'*' Yet neither 
his translations, noi those of his contemporaiies, Guanno of 
Yeroiia, Poggio, Leonaido Aretmo, Filelfo, who with several 
others, latliei befoie 1440 , 01 not long afterwards, reudeiedthe 
historians and philosophers of Gieece familial to Italy, can be 
extolled as coirect, or as displaying what is tiuly to be called 
a knowledge of either language. Vossius, Casaubon, and 
Huet speak with much dispraise of most of these early trans- 
lations from Greek into Latin The Italians knew not 


enough of the original, and the Greeks were not masters 
enough of Latin. Gaza, upon the whole, “than whom no 
one is moie successful,” says Erasmus, “ wdiether he renders 
Greek into Latin, oi Latin into Greek,” is reckoned the 


most elegant, and Argyropulus the most exact But George 
of Trebizond, Filelfo, Leonard Aretm, Poggio, Valla, Perotti, 
are rather severely dealt w ith by the sharp clitics of later 
times t For this reproach does not fall only on the scholars 
of the first generation, but on then successors, except Poh- 
tian, down neatly to the close of the fifteenth century. 
though it is necessary to point out the deficiencies of classical 
eiudition at this time, least the reader should hastily conclude 


* The Hodopcencon of Traversan, 
though not of importance os a literary 
worl serves to prove, according to Bayle 
(Camaldoli, no^e D ), that the author 
was an honest man, and that he lived in a 
very corrupt age It is an account of the 
visitation of some convents belonging to 
his order The life of Ambrogio Traver- 
san has been written bv Mehus very 
copiously, andjwith abundant knowledge 
of the times it is a great source of the li- 
terary history of Jtal\ There is a pretty 
good account of him m bJiceron, vol 
viv , and a short one in Roseoe , but the 
dullest biography of the man himself will 
Re found in Memers, Lebenbesehreibun- 
gen beruhmter Manner, vol 11 pp 222 
—307 

f Baillet, Jugemens des Savans, u 
376, &c Blount, Censura Auctorum, in 
nomimbus nuncupate Hodv, srepies 
Nieeron, vol ix m Perotti fcec also a 


letter of Erasmus m Jortin’s Ldej 11 
425 

"Filelfo tells us of i perplexity into 
which Ambrogio Traversan and 
Marsuppmi, perhaps the two P rincl P , 
Greek scholars in Italy after himse a 
Guanno, were thrown by tins me 


omer — , . 

BojActi \eccj ecf v iLLUMctt, U aircA 

The first thought it meant P 0 ffi{“ ]fo 
it salvuru esse aut perire , ■n-hic * 

stly calls, mepta interpret atio et p 

ersuppmi said air^Aeixtfaf vra % fl 
■m per in: Filelfo, after exulhng^ 

em, gives the true meaning 
pist. ad ann 1440 0 f 

Traversan complains muc j , 

,s letters of the difficult) he 
-instating Diogenes Xaerlius, , 

pist ii , but Memers, though 

ianv errors, thinks this one 
nong the early translations, J 
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tliat the praises bestowed upon it are less relative to the pre- 
vious state of ignorance, and the difficulties with which that 
generation had to labour, than they really are, this cannot 
affect our admiration and gratitude towards men who, by 
their diligence and ardour in acquinng and communicating 
knowledge, excited that thirst for improvement, and laid 
those foundations of it, which rendered the ensuing age so 
glorious m the annals of literature 

19- They did not uniformly find any great public en- 
couragement m the early stages of their teaching 
Un the contrary Aunspa met with some opposition couragement 
to philological literature at Bologna * The civil- aeU,cd * 
lans and philosophers were pleased to treat the innovators as 
men who wanted to set showy against solid learning Nor 
was the state of Italy and of the papacy, during the long 
schism, very favourable to their object Ginguene remarks, 
that patronage was more indispensable in the fifteenth cen- 
tury than it had been in the last Dante and Petrarch 
shone out by a paramount force of genius, but the men of 
learning required the encouragement of power, m order to 
excite and sustain their industry 

20 That encouragement, however it may have been de- 
layed, had been accorded before the year 1440 
Eugenius IV. was the first pope who displayed an accorded 
inclination to favour the learned They found a 
still more liberal patron m Alfonso, king of Naples, who, 
first of all European princes, established the interchange of 
praise and pension, both, however, well deserved, until 
Filelfo, Poggio, Valla, Beccatelli, and other eminent men 
This seems to have begun before' 1440, though it was more 
conspicuous afterwards until his death in 1458 The 
earliest literary academy was established at -Naples by 
Alfonso, of which Antonio Beccatelli, more often called 
Panormita from his birthplace, was the first president, as 
Pontano was the second Nicolas of Este, marqllis of 
Ferrara, received literary men in his hospitable court But 
none were so celebrated or useful in this patronage of letters 
as Cosmo de* Medici, the Pericles of Florence, who, at the 
period with which we are now concerned, was surrounded by 

* Tiraboschi, vii SOI 

H 2 
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Traversal*], Isiccolo Isiccoli, Leonardo Aretino, Poggio, all 
ardent to retrieve the treasures of Greek and Roman learn- 
ing'. Filelfo alone, malignant and irascible, stood aloof from 
the Medicean party, and poured his venom m libels on Cosmo 
and the chief of Ins learned associates iSnccoli, a wealthy 
citizen of Florence, deserves to be remembered among these, 
not for his writings, — since he left none; but on account 
of his care for the good instruction of youth, which has made 
Meiners call him the Florentine Socrates, and for his liberality 
as well as diligence in collecting books aud monuments o 
antiquity. The public library of St Mark was founded on 
a bequest by Niccoli, in 1437, of his own collection of eig t 
hundred manuscripts. It was, too, at Ins instigation, an 
that of Traversan, that Cosmo himself, about this time, lm 
the foundation of that which, under his grandson, acquire 
the name of the Laurentian library. * 

21, As the dangers of the eastern empire grew more im 
Emigration minent, a few that had still endeavoured to preserve 
GriSfto in Greece the punty of their language, and the spe- 
culations of ancient philosophy, turned their eyes 
towards a haven that seemed to solicit the glory of protecting 
them. The first of these that is well known was Theo ort 
Gaza, who fled from his birthplace Thessalonica, Mien J 
fell under the Turkish yoke in 1430. He rapidly acquire 
Latin language by the help of Victorin of Feltre t ^ aZJ J J1( q 1 
came afterwards, but not, perhaps, within the penod to v 11 
this chapter is limited, rector of the university of terra * 
In this city, Eugemus IV. held a council in 1438, re ® 0 '^ a 
next year, on account of sickness, to Florence, or er 
reconcile the Greek and Latin churches Though k 1S 
vious that the appearances of success which attends ^ 
hard bargain of the strong with the weak were very 
cious, the presence of several Greeks, skilled in their 
language, and even m their ancient philosophy, Pletiio, ^ 
sanon, Gaza, stimulated the noble love of truth ant Lf C s; r>1 
that burned m the bosoms of enlightened Italians. * 

0c( j y| c ^ fl* ^ 

* I refer to the same authorities, but f Victoria perhaps exch^g ^ 

especialh to the life of Traversan m tion with his pupil? for 
3Iemers T Lebensbescbreibungen, u 294 letter of Traversan (p ^21 ^ i0 

The suffrages of older authors are col- that he xras himself teaching 
Iected bv BaiHet and Blount 1433 
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1110, the spirit of ancient learning was already diffused on 
that side the Alps * the Greek language might be learned m 
at least four or five cities, and an acquaintance with it was a 
recommendation to the favour of the great , while the esta- 
blishment of umveisities at Pavia, Turin, Ferrara, and Flo- 
rence, since the beginning of the present century, or near the 
close of the last, bore witness to the generous emulation 
which they sen ed to redouble and concentrate. 

22. It is an interesting question, What were the causes of 
this enthusiasm for antiquity which we find m the Causc , or 
beginning of the fifteenth century ? — a burst of a^nu 8 "" 
public feeling that seems rather sudden, but pre- qully InIU, i' 
pared by several circumstances that lie farther back m Italian 
history The Italians had for some generations learned more 
to identify themselves with the great people that had subdued 
the uorJd The fall of the house of Swabia, releasing then 
necks from a foreign yoke, had given them a prouder sense 
of nationality , while the name of Roman emperor was sys- 
tematically associated by one party with ancient tradition , and 
the study of the civil law, barbarously ignorant as its pro- 
fessors often were, had at least the effect of keeping alive a 
mysterious veneration for antiquity. The monuments of an- 
cient Italy were perpetual witnesses , their inscriptions were 
read, it was enough that a few men like Petrarch should 
animate the rest , it was enough that learning should become 
honourable, and that there should be the means of acquiring 
it. The story of Rienzi, familiar to every one, is a proof 
what enthusiasm could be kindled by ancient recollections. 
Meantime the laity became better instructed , a mixed race, 
ecclesiastics, but not priests, and capable alike of enjoying 
the benefices of the church, or of returning from it to the 
world, were more prone to literary than theological pursuits 
The religious scruples which had restrained churchmen, m 
the darker ages, from perusing heathen writers, by degrees 
gave way, as the spirit of religion itself grew more objective, 
and directed itself more towards maintaining the outward 
church m its orthodoxy of profession, and in its secular 
power, than towards cultivating devout sentiments in the 
bosom. 

t 23 The principal Italian cities became more wealthy and 

n 3 
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moie luxurious after the middle of the thirteenth centuiy. 
Advanced though still very dear, compaiatively with 

society^ the present value of money, were much less so 
than m other parts of Europe.* In Milan, about 
1300, there were fifty persons who lived by copying them. 
At Bologna, it was also a regulai occupation at fixed prices, f 
In this state of social prosperity, the keen relish of Italy for 
intellectual excellence had time to develop itself. A style of 
painting appeared in the woilcs of Giotto and Ins followers, 
rude and imperfect, according to the skilful ness of later times, 
but in itself pure, noble, and expressive, and well adapted to 
reclaim the taste from the extravagance of romance to classic 
simplicity. Those were ready for the love of Virgil, uho had 
formed their sense of beauty by the figuies of Giotto and the 
language of Daute. The subject of Dauto is truly mediaival, 
but Ins style, the clothing of poetiy, bears the strongest marks 
of Ins acquaintance with antiquity. The influence of Petiarch 
was fai more direct, and has already been pointed out. 

2d. The love of Gi eek and Latin absorbed the minds of 
Exclusive I^han scholars, and effaced all regard to every other 
study or bi ancli of literature. Their on n lane uage was nearly 
silent; few condescended so much as to write letters 
m it , as few gave a moment’s attention to physical science, 
though we find it mentioned, perhaps as remarkable, m Vic- 
toria of Feltre, that he had some fondness for geometry, and 
had learned to undei stand Euclid . t But even m Latin they 
wrote very little that can be deemed w ortliy of remembrance, 
or even that can be mentioned at all. The ethical dialogues 
of Fiancis Baibaro, a noble Venetian, on the married life 


* Savigny thinks tbe price of books in a mere monetary one, winch last 
the middle ages- has been much cxag- has given very minutely, it 000 - 

gerated , and that we are apt to judge little information The impression t 
by a few instances of splendid Aolumes, on mv mind, without comparing 1 - 
wlucb gi\e us no more notion of ordi- pnees closely with those of other coni 
nary prices than similar proofs of luxury ditics, was that books were in rca T ^ e 
m collectors do at present. Thousands very considerably dearer (that is in 
of manuscripts are extant, and the sight ratio ot several units to one,) t ' ^ 

of most of them may con\ nice us, that present, which is confirmed by n 
they were written at no extraordinary other evidences. ^ 

cost. He then gives a long list of law f Tiraboschi, iv 72 — SO T* ie 

bool s, the prices of nhich be has found for copy mg n Bible uas eighty Bo ^ 
recorded Gesch des Roinischen Rechts, lures, three of which were equa 
111 549 But unless this were accompa- gold florins 
rued with a better standard of \ alue than } Kleiners Lcbensbcsch 11 
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(<lc it* uxorn)*, ami of Pogffio on nobilit), arc almost the 
onU books that fall w itlnn this period, except declamatory m- 
M’ctnes or p'liiegvncs, and other productions of circumstance. 
Their know ledge was not j et exact enough to let them ven- 
ture upon critical philology , though Niccoli nud Traiersan 
were silently occupied in the useful tusk of coriectmg the 
text of manuscripts, fault) beyond description in the later 
centuries. Thus we must consider Italy ns still at school, 
artnp, acute, sanguine, full of pioimse, but not yet become 
real)) learned, or capable of doing more than excite the emu- 
lation of other nations 

25 But wc find \cry little corresponding sympathy with 
this lo\e of classical literature hi other parts of ^ 
Europe, not so much owing to the want of niter- {earning in 

1 y ° y France low 

course, as to a difference of external circumstances, 
and, still more, of national character and acquired habits. 
Clemnngis, indeed, rather before the end of the fouitcenth 
century, is said by Cre\ icr to have restored the study of clas- 
sical antiquity m France, after an intermission of two centu- 
ries! , and Eicliliorn deems Ins st)Ie superior to that of most 
contemporary Italians.! Even the Latm verses of Clemnngis 
are praised by the same author, as the first tbnt had been 
tolerably w ntten on tins side the Alps for two hundred years 
But w'c do not find much evidence that he produced any 
effect upon Latm literature m France The general style 
w r as as bad as before Tlicir writers employed not only the 
barbarous vocabulary of the schools, hut even French w r ords 
wnth Latm terminations adapted to them § We shall see 
that the renovation of polite letters in France must be dated 


* Barbara was a scholar of Gosparm 
in Latin He had probably learned 
Greek of Guanno, for it u said that, on 
the visit of the emperor John Paleologus 
to Italj in 1423, he was addressed by 
two noble Venetians Leonardo Guisti- 
mani and Francesco Barbara, in as good 
language as if they had been bom m 
Greece Andres, m 33 The treatise 
dc re uxoria, which was published about 
1417, made a considerable impression in 
Italy Some account of it may be found 
m Shepherds Ltfc of Poggio, ch in and 
in Corninni, it 137 , who tlnnl s it the 
only work of moral philosophy in the 


fifteenth century, which is not a servile 
copy of some ancient system He was 
grandfather of the more celebrated Her- 
molaus Bnrbarus 

f Hist de 1 University de Pans, m. 
189 

f Gcsch der Litteratur, il 242 Mei- 
ners (Vcrgleich dor bitten, ui S3 ) ex- 
tols Clemnngis m equally lugh terms. 
He is said to have read lectures on the 
rlictonc of Cicero and Anstotle. Id n 
C47 Was there a translation of the latter 
so early ? ? 

§ Bulccus Hist Umv Pans, opud 
Heeren, p 118 


H 4 
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long: afterwards. Several universities were established in that 
kingdom ; but even if universities bad been always beneficial 
to literature, which was not the ease during the prevalence 
of scholastic disputation, the civil wars of one unhappy reign, 
and the English invasions of another, could not but retard 
the progress of all useful studies. Some Greeks, about 14S0, 
are said to have demanded a stipend, m pursuance of a de- 
cree of the council of Yienne m the preceding century, for 
teaching their language in the university of Paris. The na- 
tion of France, one of the four into which that university was 
divided, assented to this suggestion : but we find no other 
steps taken in relation to it. In 14-55, it is said that the 
Hebrew language was publicly taught * 

26. Of classical learning m England we can tell no favour- 
able story. The Latin writers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, few in number, are still more insignificant in 
value ; they possess scarce an ordinary knowledge 
of grammar ; to say that they are full of barbarisms and 
perfectly inelegant, is hardly necessary. The university of 
Oxford was not less frequented at tins time than m the pre- 
ceding century, though it was about to decline ; but its pur- 
suits were as nugatory and pernicious to real literature as 
before T Poggio says, more than once, in writing from 
England about 1420, that he could find no good books, and 
is not very respectful to our scholars. “ Hen given up to 
sensuality we may find m abundance , but very few lovers 0 
learning ; and those barbarous, skilled more m quibbles an 
sophisms than m literature. I visited many convents ; tbev 
were all full of books of modern doctors, whom we sbou 
not think worthy so much as to be heard They have f eRT 
works of the ancients, and those are much better with ns 
FT early all the convents of this island have been founde 
within four hundred years : but that was not a period m 
uhieh either learned men, or snch books as we seek, con 
be expected, for they bad been lost before 

* Crevier, It 42 Heeren, p 121 — f No place was mere 
[Daunou says, (Journal des Savans, May, bad Latin " Oxomensis 
1829 ) that we mightfind names andboohs became a proverb This means Qjp- 
to shoH that this hind of study was not disciples of Scot jsand Ochb-i 
totallv interrup ed in France from 1300 mans talked the jargon of t e 
to 145" —18,2 j i -Pogz Ejnst. p 4S fedit. 165' / 
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-7* ^ ct book*; began to be accumulated in our public 
libraries* Atingomlle, m the preceding century, Jlbnrror 
g.ue part of Ins collection to a college at Oxford ; ojouccuer 
and Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, bequeathed six 
hundred volumes, as some have said, or one hundred and 
twenty -nine only, according to another account, to that 
university * But these books were not of much value in a 
literary sense, though some may have been historically useful. 
I am indebted to Heercn for a letter of thanks from the duke 
of Gloucester to Decembrio, an Italian scholar of consider- 
able reputation, who had sent him a translation of Plato de 
Itcpnblua. It must have been written before July, 1447i the 
date of Humphreys death, and was probably ns favourable a 
specimen of our latimty as the kingdom could furnish t 
~8 Among the Cisalpine nations, the German had the 
greatest tendetic) to literary improvement, as we 
may judge by subsequent events, rather than by Sii^eat 
much that was apparent so early as 1440 Their Dc,cntcr 
writers m Latin were still barbarous, nor had they partaken 
in the love of antiquity which actuated the Italians. But 
the German nation displa)ed its best characteristic, — a 
serious, honest, industrious disposition, loving truth and 
goodness, and glad to pursue whatever path seemed to lead 
to them A proof of this character was given m an institu- 
tion of considerable influence both upon learning and religion, 
the college, or brotherhood, of Deventer, planned by Gerard 
Groot, but not built and inhabited till 1400, fifteen years 


* The former number is given by 
*\Vnrton , tbc latter I find in a short tract 
on English monastic libraries (1831), by 
the He* Joseph Hunter In this there 
is also a catalogue of tbc library in tbc 
priory or Iiretton in ^ orhslnre, consisting 
of about 150 volumes , but ns late as the 
middle of tbc sixteenth century [The 
libraries of Aungcrvillc, Coblmm, and 
other*, were united at Oxford in 1480 to 
that of the duke of Gloucester, and re- 
mained till the plunder under Edward VI 
This may account for the discrepancy as 
to the number of books (manuscripts) la 
the latter — 3842 ] 

f Hoc uno nos longc feheem judicn- 
* ” mus, quod tu totquc florcntissimi vm 
^ Grtecis et Latum litens pcritissrau, quot 


illic npud vos cunt nostns temponbus, 
hnbenntur, quibus nescinmus quid laudum 
dlgne satis possit cxcogitan Mitto quod 
fncundinm priscam lllam ct pnsas nns 
dignam, qucc prorsus pcricrat, huic sieculo 
rcnoiatis, nec id vobis satis fuit, ct 
Grrecas hteras scrutati cstis, ut et pin- 
losopbos Gnecos et vlvendi magistros, 
qui nostris jam obliternti ernntet oeculti, 
rcseratis, ct eos Latinos facientes in pro- 
patulum adducitis Heeren quotes this, 
p 135 , from Sassi de studus Mediolanen- 
sibus. Warton also mentions the letter, 
u 388 The absurd solecism exempli- 
fied in “ nos feheem judicamus” was in- 
troduced nfTectcdly by the writers of the 
twel All century Hist* Litt de la France, 
ix 146 
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after lus death The associates of this, called by diflerent 
names, but more usually Brethren of the Life m Common 
(Gcmeineslebens), or Good Brethien and Sisteis, were dis- 
persed in diffeient paits of Germany and the Low Countries, 
but with their head college at Deventer. They bore an 
evident resemblance to the modern Moravians, by their strict 
lives, their community, at least a partial one, of goods, their 
industry in manual labour, their feivent devotion, their 
tendency to mysticism. But they were as strikingly dis- 
tinguished fiom them by the cultivation of knowledge, n Inch 
was encouraged in brethren of sufficient capacity, and pro- 
moted by schools both for pumary and for enlarged education. 
“These schools were,” says Eichhorn, “the fiist genuine 
nursenes of literature in Geimany, so far as it depended on 
the knowledge of languages, and in them was first taught 
the Latin, and m the process of time the Greek and eastern 
tongues”* It will be leadily understood, that Latin only 
could be taught in the period with winch we aie now r con- 
cerned , and, accoidmg to Lambinet, the brethien did not 
begin to open public schools till near the middle of the cen- 
tury.1 These schools continued to flourish, till the end 
wars of the Low Countries and the pi ogress of the Reform- 
ation broke them up Groningen had also a school, > c 't 
Edward’s, of considerable reputation. Thomas a KeiupiS 
according to Meincrs, wdiom Eichhoin and Ileeren have 
followed, presided over a school at Zw r oIl, wlteiem Agncola, 

3 logins, Langius, and Dnngebci?, the icstorers of Ioanna? 
m Germany, wcie educated But it seems difficult to iccon- 
nle this with known dates, 01 with othei accounts of that 
< elebrnted pel son’s lnstoi> t The Inetluen Gememeshheii'' 

1 ,ul fort\ -in e houses m 1 ISO, and in 1 1(>() more than thrice 
the nuinhei. The\ aie said bj some to have taken re?ul.u 
vows, though I find a difference in m} authorities as to tlu s , 
and to have proic'-sed rchbm } They were bound to hu 
the labour of then hands, observing tlie a-cctic disnpbnc <'t 
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monasteries, and not to beg ; winch made the mendicant 
orders their enemies They were protected, however, against 
these malignant calumniators by the favour of the pope. The 
passages quoted by Revius, the historian of Deventer, do not 
quite bear out the reputation for love of literature which 
Eichborn has given them , but they were much occupied in 
copying and binding books * Their house at Bruxelles began 
to print books instead of copying them, in 147'f t 

29 We have in the first chapter made no mention of the 
physical sciences, because little was to be said, and 
it seemed expedient to avoid breaking the subject science* In 
into unnecessary divisions It is well known that m C * EC5 
Europe had more obligations to the Saracens in this, than m 
any other province of research. They indeed had borrowed 
much from Greece, and much from India, but it was through 
their language that it came into use among the nations of the 
West. Gerbert, near the end of the tenth century, was the 
fiist who, by travelling into Spam, learned something of 
Arabian science. A common literary tradition ascribes to 
lnm the introduction of their numerals, and of the arithmetic 
founded on them, into Europe This has been disputed, and 
again re-asserted, m modern times t It is sufficient to say 

* Davcntrm Illustrate, p 35 Signs bearing some resemblance to these 

f Lambinct (too great for accident) are found in 

| Sec Andres the Archccologia, vo! MSS of Boethius nnd are published by 
mil, nnd the Encyclopedias, Britannic Montucla (\oI i planch xl) In one 
nnd Metropolitan, on one side, ngamst MS thev appear with names written over 
Gerbert, Montucla, i 502 , and Knstner, each of them, not Greek, or Latin, or 
Gcschichtc der Mntbcmntik, l 35 nnd Arabic, or m nny known language 
n G95 in bis favour The Intter relies These singular names, and nearly the 
on n well-known passage in William of same forms, arc found also m a imtmi- 
Malmsbury concerning Gerbert, Aba- script well deserving of notice, — No 343 
cum ccrte primus n Snraccnis mpicns, of the Arundel MSS., in the British Mu- 
rtgulas dedit, qua: a surfnntibiis nbacistis scum, nnd which is said to fnxc belonged 
mx mtelhguntur , upon sc\eml expres- to a convent nt Mcntz* Tins Ins been 
Rions in bis writings, and upon a mnnu- referred by«ome competent judges to the 
script ofhis geometry, seen inti mentioned twelfth and by others to the \cry I>cgin- 
by Pcx, ^ho refers it to the twelfth cen- ning of the thirteenth conturv It pur- 
tury, m which Arabic numerals arc in- ports to Ik- nn introduction to the art of 
troduecd. It is answered, that the lan- jnuUtphtng nnd dividing numbers , qmc- 
gungc of Malmsbury is indefinite, that quid nb nbacistis cxcerpcrc potui, com- 
Gcrbcrts own expressions arc equally so, pcndiose collcgi The author uses nine 
nnd that the copyist of the manuscript digits, hut none for ton or zero ns is nKo 
ma\ have inserted the ciphers the ease in ihc MS of Hoc Inna, Sunt 

It is evident that the use of the mime- vero inupn novrm sufTicicntex ad infill 
ral signs doe^ not of itself imply nn nc- tam muUiphcationem qijornm no mux 
qnnintnnce with the \mbic calculation, ^ingulis sunt ntpcriccta \ gentleman 
though it wns a necc^sarx step to it of the British Mu cum wi a hi 1 tue 
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here, that only a very unreasonable scepticism has questioned 
the use of Arabic numerals in calculation during the thir- 
Arabmn teent h century, the positive evidence on this side 
method' 3 and 05111101 be affected by the notorious fact, that they 
were not employed m legal instruments, or in ordi- 
nary accounts . such an argument indeed would be equally 
good in comparatively modern times These numerals are 
found, according to Andres, in Spanish manuscripts of the 
twelfth centuiy , and, according both to him and Cossali, 
who speak from actual inspection, m the treatise of arith- 
metic and algebra by Leonard Fibonacci of Pisa, written m 
1220.* This has never been printed t It is by far our 
earliest testimony to the knowledge of algebra in Europe, 
but Leonard owns that he learned it among the Saracens. 
^‘Tpin^aythqr appears,” says Hutton, or rather Cossali, from 
whom he borio\tf§> “to be well skilled m the various 
ways of reducing eqdations to their final simple state by all 
the usual methods.” rhs algebra includes the solution of 
quadratics. :r ' 

30. In the thirteenth century>Yv r e find Arabian numerals 
Proof, of employed m the tables of Alfonso X., king of Castile, 
thirteenth published about 1252. They are said to appear also 
' e, tur ‘ m the Treatise of the Sphere, by John de Sacio 

Bosco, probably about twenty years earlier , and a treatise, 
De Algorismo, ascribed to him, treats expressly of this sub- 
ject t Algorismus was the proper name foi the Arabic nota- 


kindness, at my request, to give his at 
tention to this hitherto unknown evidence 
m the controversy, is of opinion that the 
rudiments, at the very least, of our nu- 
meration are indicated in it, and that the 
author comes within one step of our pre- 
sent system, which is no other than sup- 
plying an additional character for zero 
His ignorance of this character renders 
his process circuitous, as it does not con- 
tain the principle of juxtaposition for the 
purpose of summing , but it does contain 
the still more essential principle, a decuple 
increase of value for the same sign, in a 
progressive series of location from right 
to left. I shall be gratified if this slight 
notice should cause the treatise, which is 
very short, to be published, or more fully 
explained [This manuscript, as well as 
that of Boethius, has drawn some atten- 


tion lately, and is noticed m the pub- 
lications of Mr J C Halhwell and of 
M Charles at Paris — 1842 ] 

* Montucla, whom several other wri- 
ters have followed, erroneously plac^ 
this work m the beginning of the fifteenth 
century 

f [ (1836 ) It has since been published 
by M Libn, at Paris, in his Histoire des 
Sciences Matbematiques en Italie, 'ol n 
from a MS in the Magliobecchi Library 
It occupies 170 pages in M Fibris 
volume. The editor places Fibonacci 
at the bead of the mathematicians oi 

middle ages — 1842 ] 

i Several copies of this treatise are *n 
the British Museum Montucla has 
erroneously said that this antbnic 
Sacro Bosco is wntten in verse. 
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tion ami method of reckoning. Matthew Pans, after inform- 
ing us that John Basing first made Greek numeral figures 
know n m England, observes, that m these any number may 
he represented by a single figure, which is not the case “ in 
Latin, nor in Algorism It is obvious that m some few 
numbers only this is true of the Greek, but the passage cer- 
tainly implies an acquaintance with that notation, which had 
obtained the name of Algorism. It cannot, therefore, be 
questioned that Roger Bacon knew these figures , yet he has, 
I apprehend, never mentioned them in Ins waitings, for a 
calendar, bearing the date 12Q2, which has been blunderingly 
ascribed to lum, is expressly declared to have been framed at 
Toledo. In the year 1282, w’c find a single Arabic figure 3 
inserted in a public record , not only the first indisputable in- 
stance of their employment m England, but the only one of 
their appearance in so solemn an instrument + But I have 
been informed that they have been found m some private 
documents before the end of the century In the follow mg age, 
though they were still by no means m common use among 
accountants, nor did they begin to be so till much later, there 
can be no doubt that mathematicians w r ere thoroughly con- 
versant with them, and instances of their employment m 
other writings may be adduced $ 

31 Adelard of Bath, in the twelfth century, translated 
the elements of Euclid from the Arabic, and another version 
Avas made by Campanus m the next age. The first pnnted 


his authority, informs us onl) that some 
verses, two of uhich he quotes, arc sub- 
joined to the treatise Pins is not tho 
case in the manuscripts I bnsc seen I 
should ndd, that onlj one of them bears 
the name of Sacro Bosco, and that in a 
later handwriting [I have called tins 
an unpublished treatise in my first edition, 
on the authority of the Biographic Uni 
scrsellc But professor de Morgan has 
informed me that it was pnnted at Ve- 
nice in 1523 — 1842 ] 

# Hie msuper mngister Joannes figuras 
Grrccorum numcrnles, ct earum notitiam 
ct sigmficationcs in Angham portnvit, ct 
familianbus euis dcclaravit Per quas 
figuras etiam litcrro reprccsentnntur Do 
quibus figuris hoc maxime ndmirnndum, 
quod umca figure, quihbct nuracrus rc- 
presentatur , quod non est in Latino, vol 


in Algonsmo Matt Pans, A d 1252, 
p 721 

f Parliamentary “Writs, i 232 , edited 
under the Record Commission, by Sir 
Prancis Palgravo It was probably in- 
serted for want of room, not enough hav- 
ing been left for the word m 0 " 1 It will 
not be detected with cose, even by the 
help of this reference 

f Andres, u 92 , gives on the whole 
the best account of the progress of nu- 
merals The article by Leslie in the 
Lncjcloptcdia Bntanmca is too dogmati- 
cal in denying their antiquity That m 
the Lncycloprcdm Metropohtona, by Mr 
Peacock, is more learned Montucla is 
as superficial as usual , and Kastner bos 
confined himself to the claims of Ger- 
bert, admitting which, he is too indif- 
ferent about subsequent evidence 
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editions are of the latter. The writings of Ptolemy became 
known through the same channel ; and the once 
celebrated treatise on the Sphere by John de Sacro 
Bosco (Holywood, or, according to Lelaud, Hali- 
fax,) about the beginning of the thiiteenth century, is said to 
be but an abridgement of the Alexandrian geometer. * It has 
been frequently printed, and was even thought worthy of a 
commentary by Clavius. Jordan of Namur (Nemoranus), 
near the same time, shows a considerable insight into the 
properties of numbers, t Vitello, a native of Poland, not 
long afterwards, first made known the principles of optics iu 
a treatise m ten books, several times printed m the sixteenth 
century, and indicating an extensive acquaintance with the 
Greek and Arabian geometers. Montucla has charged 
A'ltello with having done no more than compress and 
arrange a work on the same subject by Alhazen ; which 
Andres, always partial to the xArabian writers, has not failed 
to repeat. But the author of an article on Vitello m the 
Biograplne Umverselle repels this imputation, which could 
not, he says, have proceeded from any one who had com- 
pared the two writers. A more definite judgment is pro- 
nounced by the laborious German historian of mathematics) 
Kastner “Vitello,” he says, “has with diligence and 
judgment collected, as far as lay in his power, what had been 
previously known j and, avoiding the tediousness of Arabian 
verbosity, is far more readable, perspicuous, and metlio - 
ical than Alhazen ; he has also gone much farther m tl ie 
science 

32. It seems hard to determine whether or not Roger 
Eoser Bacon be entitled to the honours of a discoierer m 
Blcon science , that he has not described any instrumen 
analogous to the telescope, is now generally admitted , u 
he paid much attention to optics, and has some new and i 01 
portant notions on that subject. That he was acquamte 
with the explosive powers of gunpowder, it seems unreason 
able to deny , the mere detonation of nitre iu contact wit i a 

* 'Montucla, j. 506 Bioct Umv true mme is Vitello, as Plarfiur ha- 
Kastucr marked (DisserfU m Encyc! 

f Montucla. Kastner Dnnkvrater’s but Vitellio is much more ,j, e 

Life of Galileo Kastner is correct, atinvs copy r 

| Gesch der Mathem 11 263 The old editions. 
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inflammable substance, winch of course might be casually 
observed, is by’ no means adequate to Ins expressions m the 
well-known passage on that subject. But there is no ground 
for doubting, that the Saracens w'crc already conversant with 
gunpowder 

33 The mind of Roger Bacon w as strangely compounded 
of almost prophetic gleams of the future course of 
science, and the best principles of the inductive phi- blance to 
losophj, with a more than usual credulity m the ° ° con 
superstitions of Ins own time Some have deemed him over- 
rated by the nationality of the English.* But if we may 
have sometimes given him credit for discoveries to which he 
has onl) borne testimony, there can be no doubt of the 
originality of Ins genius I have in another place remarked 
the singular resemblance lie bears to lord Bacon, not only m 
the character of Ins philosophy, but in several coincidences of 
expression This has since been followed up by a later 
wnterf, who plainly charges lord Bacon with having bor- 
rowed much, and with having concealed Ins obligations. 
The Opus Majus of Roger Bacon was not published till 
1733, but the manuscripts were not uncommon, and Selden 
bad thoughts of printing the work. The quotations from the 
Franciscan and the Chancellor, printed 111 parallel columns 
by Mr Forster, are sometimes very curiously similar , but he 
presses the resemblance too far , and certainly the celebrated 
distinction, in the Novum Organum of four classes of Idola 
winch mislead the ludgment, does not correspond, as he sup- 
poses, with that of the causes of error assigned by Roger 
Bacon 

34*. The English nation was not at all deficient in mathe- 
maticians during the fourteenth century , on the 
contrary, no other in Europe produced nearly so 
many But their works have rarely been published fourteenth 
The great progress of physical science, since the in- 
vention of printing, has rendeied these imperfect treatises 

* Memers, of nil modern historians of him It xs impossible, I think, to deny 
literature, is the least favourable to Bacon, that credulity is one of the points of re- 
on account of his superstition, and ere- semblance betir eon him and bis namesake, 
duhiv m the occult sciences- Verglei f Hist of Middle Ages, nu 539 
ebung der sitten, » 710 and in 232 Forster's Mahometanism Unveiled, n 
Hecren, p 244 , speaks more candidly of 312 
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but chemistry, was generally confined to the mystery that all 
sought to penetrate, the transmutation of metals into gold, 
led more or less to the processes by which a real knowledge 
of the component parts of substances has been attained. * 

36. The art of medicine was cultivated with great dili- 
gence by the Saracens both of the East and of Spam, 

but with little of the philosophical science that had nc 
immortalised the Greek school The writings, however, of 
these masteis were translated into Arabic, whether correctly 
or not, has been disputed among oriental scholars , and 
Europe derived her acquaintance with the physic of the mind 
and body, with Hippocrates as well as Aristotle, through the 
same channel. But the Arabians had eminent medical 
authorities of their own, Rhases, Avicenna, Albucazi, who 
possessed greater influence In modem times, that is, since 
the revival of Greek science, the Arabian theories have been 
m geueral tieated with much scorn It is admitted, how- 
evei, that pharmacy owes a long list of its remedies to their 
experience, and to their intimacy with the products of the 
East The school of Salerno, established as early as the 
eleventh century t, for the study of medicine, from whence 
the most considerable writeis of the next ages issued, fol- 
lowed the Arabians in their medical theory. But these aie 
deemed rude, and of little utility at present 

37. In the science of anatomy an epoch was made by the 
treatise of Mundinus, a professor at Bologna, who 

died 111 1326 It is entitled Anatome omnium hu- fl, omy 
mam corporis interior urn membrorum This book had one 
great advantage over those of Galen, that it was founded on 
the actual anatomy of the human body For Galen is sup- 
posed to have only dissected apes, and judged of mankind by 
analogy , and though there may be reason to doubt whether 
this were altogether the case, it is certain that he had very 
little practice in human dissection Mundinus seems to have 
been more fortunate m his opportunities of this kind than 

* I refer to Dr Thomson s History of putation and cosj accessibility is letter 
Chemistry for much curious learning on than an attempt to abridge it 
the alchemy of the Middle Ages In a -f Mailers refers it to the tenth, 11 
work like the present, it is impossible to 413 , and Tiraboscln thinks it mnv be 
•follow up every subject , and X think ns ancient, nu 347 
that a general reference to a l>ooh of re- 
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latei anatomists, dunug the prevalence of a superstitious 
piejudice, have found themselves. His treatise was long the 
text-book of the Italian universities, till, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, Mundiuus was superseded by greater 
anatomists. The statutes of the university of Padua pre- 
set ibed, that anatomical lecturers should adhere to the literal 
text of Mundmus Though some have treated this writer as 
a mere copier of Galen, he has much, accoidmg to Portal, of 
his own. There \tere also some good anatomical writers in 
Fiance dui mg the fourteenth century. * 

38. Several books of the later middle ages, sometimes of 
Encycio- great size, served as collections of natural history, 
ofmiddie and, in fact, as encyclopaedias of general knowledge. 

The writings of Albertus Magnus belong, m part, to 
this class. They have been collected, in twenty-one volumes 
folio, by the Dominican Peter Janinn, and published at 
Lyons m 1651. After setting aside much that is spurious. 
Albeit may pass for the most fertile writei m the woild He 
is reckoned by some the founder of the schoolmen , but we 
mention him here as a compiler, from all accessible sources, 
of what physical knowledge had been accumulated m his 
time. A still more comprehensive contemporary wntei of 
Vincent or this class was Vincent de Beauvais, m the Speculum 
Beauvais natural e, morale, doctnnale et lnstoriale, wntten be- 

foie the middle of the thuteenth century. The second part 
of this vast treatise m ten volumes folio, usually bound in 
four, Speculum morale, seems not to be written by Vincent de 
Beauvais, and is chiefly a compilation fi orn Thomas Aquinas, 
and othei theologians of the same age The first, or 
Speculum naturale, follows the order of cieation as an 
ariangement , and aftei pouring out all the author could col- 
lect on the heavens and earth, proceeds to the natuial king- 
doms , and, finally, to the corporeal and mental structuie of 
man In the third part of this encyclopaedia, undei the title 
Speculum doctnnale, all arts and sciences are explained, and 
the fourth contains an universal history t The sources of 

* TrrnboBclu, v 209 — 244 , who is Umv Mondino, Chaulne Eichliom, 
ten copious for a non-medical writer Gescli der Lit. n 416 — 447 
Portal, Risl de TAnatomie Biogr f Biogr Umv , Vmcentius BeIIo\a- 

censis 
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this magazine of knowledge are of course very multifarious. 
In the Speculum naturale, at which alone I have looked, 
Aristotle’s writings, especially the history of animals, those 
of other ancient authors, of the Arabian physicians, and of 
all who had treated the same subjects m the middle ages, are 
brought together in a comprehensive, encyclopedic manner, 
and -with vast industry, but with almost a studious desire, as 
we might now fancy, to accumulate absurd falsehoods Vin- 
cent, like many, it must be owned, in much later tunes, 
through his haste to compile, does not give himself the 
trouble to understand what he copies. But, in fact, he relied 
on others to make extracts for him, especially from the writ- 
ings of Aristotle, permitting himself or them, as he tells us, 
to change the order, condense the meaning, and explain the 
difficulties* It may be easily believed, that neither ■ Unrf -, tcf 
Vincent of Beauvais, nor Ins amanuenses, were E “ JT *’ 
equal to this work of abridging and transposing their au- 
thors. Andres, accordingly, has quoted a passage from the 
Speculum naturale, and another to the same eflect from 
Albertus Magnus, relating, no doubt, m the Arabian writer 
from whom they borrowed, to the polarity of the magnet, 
but so strangely turned into nonsense, that it is evident they 
could not have understood in the least wlnt they wrote 
Probably, as their language is nearlv the same, they copied a 
bad translation t 

39 In the same class of compilation with the Speculum 
of Vincent of Beauvais, we mn\ place some later ; 
works, the Tresor of Brunetto Latini, written m 
French about l^SO, the Reductorium, Jiepertonum, i*t Pic- 
tionanum morale of Bcrchonus or Berclxenr, n moiA. who 
died at Pans in 130v?t, and a treatise bv Birtfmlonu w 
Glaiml, De propnctatibus reruin, soon after that tm e 
Beading all the} could find, extracting from all tin} n id, 
digesting their extracts under «.oinc natural, or, at v. 

* A qujbj«t5t*n fnitnlm 1 ; tTccrp i ^ 1 -vr - n ft, 

cep a min i on ctrbm pvni u« 'i crl>o-u~i n <.v* * * x ~ ' 

•cbvnt'itc quo n < « n* n-vnt \~Jr n 1J~ s * 1 ’ * 

*<*<1 ordi"? pU*nrmp c tr ^ p to t n i * T* 1 - 1 tn v 1 

nurqun-n t m t nb {»• tj-m V t ip Vic V r -r* n ' 1 * 

*0*11*11 vet l rtni f r**' t* ~ rV tn '-'-n f p ' "T m Z * f f I 

ic «(r vT i pr» 1 \i I itt r rrr «- n s 

a* Voni r *~ T lt 3 bn - - 

i *J 
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alphabetical classification, these laborious men gave back their 
studies to tbe world with no great improvement of tbe mate- 
rials, but sometimes with much convenience in their dispo- 
sition. This, however, depended chiefly on their ability as 
well as dd.gence: and in tbe medieval period, tbe want of 
capacity to discern probable truth was a verv great drawback 
from the utility of their compilations 

40. It seems to be the better opinion, that few only of the 

Spanish romances or ballads founded on historv or 
legend, so many of which remain, belong to a period 
anterior to the fifteenth centnry. Most of them should be 
placed still lover. Sanchez has included none in his collec- 
tion of Spanish poetry, limited bv 3ts title to that period: 
though he quotes one or two fragments winch be would refer 
to the fourteenth century.* Some, however, have conceited, 
perhaps with little foundation, that seieral, m the general 
collections of romances, have been modernised in language 
from more ancient lays. Thev have all a highly chi\ alrous 
character: e\ery sentiment congenial to that institution, 
heroic courage, unsullied honour, generous pride, faithful 
love, devoted loyalty, were displaved m Castilian verse, not 
only m their real energv, but sometimes with an hyperbolical 
extravagance to which the public taste accommodated itself, 
and vhich long continued to deform the national literature. 
The ballad of the Conde de Alarcos, which may be found in 
Bouterwek, or m Sismondi, and seems to be ancient, though 
not before the fifteenth centnry, will serve as a sufficient 
specimen fi 

41. The very early poetrv of Spam (that published by 

Sanchezi) is marked by a rude simplicity, a rhytb- 
ipam h mical, and not very harmonious versification, and, 

1 ' especiallv m the ancient poem of the Cid, vntten. 


* rhe Mar quis of SantHlana. early in 
the ftf-eenth c^nturv, wrote a short lener 
on the state of poetry in Spain to his orn 
time, ^anchez has published this with 
Jong and valuable notes- 

*j- Bouteix'ek s Historv of Spanish and 
Portuguese Poetrv, n 55 See also Sis- 
mondi, Littera*ure du ATcn, m. S12S 
for the romance of the Conde de Alarcos. 
Sismondi refers it to the fourteen A 


ccnAirv; but perhans no strong reason 
for this coula be given I find, however, 
m the Cane onero General a “ romarce 
•neio,** beginning vn‘h two lines o r the 
Conde de Alarco-, continued on another 
subject. It was not uncommon to build 
romances on tl e s ocks of old ones- taking 
cnl\ he first 1 m several oker instances 
cocur among there in the Cancionem 
which are not numerous. 
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according to sonic, before the middle of the twelfth century? 
by occasional vigour and spirit.*" This poetry is m that 
irregular Alexandrine measure, which, as lias been observed, 
arose out of the Latin pentameter. It gave place in the 
fifteenth century to a dactylic measure, called vetsos de atte 
mayor, generally of eleven syllables, the first, fourth, seventh, 
and tenth being accented, hut subject to frequent licences, 
especially that of an additional short syllable at the begin- 
ning of the line. But the favourite metre in lync songs 
and romances was the redondilia, the type of which was a 
line of four trochees, lcqmring, however, nltei nately, or at 
the end of a certain number, one deficient in the last syllable, 
and consequently throwing an emphasis on the close By 
this a poem was sometimes divided into short stanzas, the 
termination of which could not he mistaken by the eai It is 
no more, where the lines of eight and seven syllables alter- 
nate, than that English metre with which we are too familiar 
to need an illustiation. Bouterwek has supposed that this 
alternation, which is nothing else than the trochaic verse of 
Greek and Latin poetry, was preserved traditionally m Spain 
from the songs of the Roman soldiers But it seems by 
some Arabic lines which he quotes, m common characters, 
that the Saracens had the line of four trochees, which, in all 
languages wheie syllables are strongly distinguished m time 
and emphasis, has been grateful to the ear No one can fail 
to perceive the sprighthness and grace of this measure, when 
accompanied by simple melody The lighter poetry of the 
southern nations is always to be judged with some regaid to 
its dependence upon a sistei art. It was not written to be 
read, but to be heard , and to be heard in the tones of song, 
and with the notes of the lyre or the guitar Music is not 
at all incapable of alliance with reasoning or descriptive 
poetry , but it excludes many forms which either might 
assume, and requires a rapidity as well as intenseness of per- 
ception, which language cannot always convey Hence the 
poetry designed for musical accompaniment is sometimes 

* [This has been the opinion of Mr winch can be given to the poem of the 
Southey, and, I believe, of others. But Cid is the thirteenth century It is as- 
Masdcu, Hist. Critica dc Espann, vol xx cnbed, according to him, to one Pedro 
p 9 23 , says that the greatest antiquity Abad, of the church of Seville — 1842 ] 
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unfanly derided by critics, "who demand what it cannot pre- 
tend to give , but it is still true, that, as it cannot give all 
which metrical language is able to afford, it is not poetry of 
the very highest class 

42. The Castilian language is rich m perfect rhymes. 

consonant b ut m t ^ lelr ^ffhtei poetiy the Spaniards frequently 
^assonant contented themselves with assonances, that is, with 
the correspondence of final syllables, wherein the 
vowel alone was the same, though with different consonants, 
as duTO and humo, hoca and cosa. These were often inter- 
mingled with perfect or consonant rhymes. In themselves, 
unsatisfactory as they may seem at first sight to our pre- 
judices, there can be no doubt but that the assonances con- 
tained a musical principle, and would soon give pleasure to 
and be required by the ear. They may be compaied to the 
alliteration so common in the northern poetry, and which 
constitutes almost the whole regularity of some of our oldest 
poems. But though assonances may seem to us an indication 
of a i ude stage of poetry, it is remarkable that they belong 
chiefly to the later period of Castilian lyric poetry, and that 
consonant rhymes, frequently with the recurrence of the 
same syllable, aie reckoned, if I mistake not, a presumption 
of the antiquity of a romance.* 

43. An analogy between poetry and music, extending 
Nature of beyond the mere laws of sound, has been ingeniously 
thegioaa. remarked by Bouterwek m a very favourite species 

of Spanish composition, the glosa In this a few lines, com- 
monly well known and simple, weie glosed, oi paraphrased, 
with as much variety and originality as the poet’s ingenuity 
could give, m a succession of stanzas, so that the leading 
sentiment should be pieserved in each, as the subject of an 
air runs through its vanations. It was often contrived that 
the chief words of the glosed lines should recur separately in 
the course of each stanza. The two arts being incapable of 
a perfect analogy, this must be taken as a geneial one , for 
it was necessary that each stanza should be conducted so as 

* Boutenvck's Introduction Veins- nouard, that assonances are common in 
quez, in Diezes German translation, the earliest French poetry Journal dcs 
p 288 The assonance is peculiar to the Savans, July, 1833 — 1842 ] 

Spaniards [But it is said by INI Bey- 
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to tcrmuin(i> in die lines or a portion of them, winch form 
the subject of the gloss # Of these artificial, though doubt- 
less, at the time, Aer) pleasing compositions, theic is nothing, 
.is fat as I know, to he found beyond the Penmsulat , though, 
in a general sense, it may he said, that all lyric poctiy, 
wherein a burthen or repetition of leading verses recurs, 
must originally be founded on the same principle, less artfully 
and musically developed The burthen of a song can only 
he an impertinence, if its sentiment docs not pervade the 
whole 

1 1 . The Cancionero General, a collection of Spanish poetry 
written between the age of Juan de In Mena, near the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and its publication cloncro 
by Castillo m 1517, contains the productions of one 
hundred and thirty-six poets, as Boutenvek says , and in the 
edition of 15‘-20 I have counted one hundred and tlnrty-mne 
There is also much anonymous The volume is in two 
hundred and three folios, and includes compositions by Vdlena, 
Santillana, and the other poets of the age of John II , besides 
those of Inter date. But I find also the name of Don Juan 
Manuel, which, if it means the celebrated author of the Condo 
Lucanor, must belong to the fourteenth century, though the 
* preface of Castillo seems to confine Ins collection to the age 
of Mena t A small part only are strictly love songs (can- 
ciones) , but the predominant sentiment of the larger poition 
is nmatory Several romances occur in this collection , one 
of them is Moorish, and, perhaps, older than the capture of 
Granada , but it w r as long afterwards that the Spanish 
romancers habitually embellished their fictions with Moorish 
manners These romances, as in the above instance, were 
sometimes glosed, the simplicity of the ancient style readily 
lending itself to an expansion of the sentiment Some that 


* Boulcrwck, p 11-8 
f They appear with the name Grosns 
in the Ganuonciro Geml of Itesendc , 
-and there seems, fts I have observed nl- 
rcad}, to be something much of the same 
kind in the older Portuguese collection 
of the thirteenth century 

| Don Juan Manuel, a prince de- 
scended from Terdmand III , was the 
most accomplished man whom Spam pro- 


duced in Ins age. One of the earliest 
specimens of Castilian prose, El Condo 
Lucanor, places him high in the litera- 
ture of Ins country Jt is a moral fiction, 
in which, according to the custom of no- 
velists, many other talcs are interwoven 
44 In every passage of the book,’ says 
Boutcrwek, lt the author shows himself a 
man of the world and an observer of hu- 
man nature ” 
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aie called romances contain no stoiy, as the Rosa Fiesca 
and the Route Frida, both of which will be found m Bouterwek 
and Sismondi. 

4*5. “ Love songs,” says Bouterwek, “ form by far the 
Boutertvek’s principal part of the old Spanish cancioneros. To 
Spanish of read them regularly through would require a strong 
5011x5 passion for compositions of this class, for the mono- 
tony of the authors is interminable. To extend and spin out 
a theme as long as possible, though only to seize a new mo- 
dification of the old ideas and phrases, was, m their opinion, 
essential to the truth and sincerity of their poetic effusions of 
the heart That loquacity, which is an hereditary fault of 
the ItahaD 'Ca!rZone i ^rnust also be endured in perusing the 
'amatory flights of the Spanish redondillas, while m them the 
Italian coriectness of expi fission would be looked for in vain. 
From the desire, perhaps, of lehevmg their monotony by 
some sort of variety, the authois have indulged m even moie 
witticisms and plays of words than the Italians, but they also 
sought to infuse a more emphatic spirit into their composi- 
tions than the lattei. The Spanish poems of tins class ex- 
hibit, in general, all the poverty of the compositions of the 
troubadours, but blend with the simplicity of these bards the 
pomp of the Spanish national style m its utmost vigour. 
This lesemblance to the troubadour songs was not, however, 
produced by imitation , it aiose out of the spirit of romantic 
love, which at that period, and for several preceding centu- 
ries, gave to the south of Europe the same feeling and taste 
Since the age of Petrarch, this spirit had appeared in clas- 
sical perfection m Italy But the Spanish amatoiy poets of 
the fifteenth century had not leached an equal degree of cul- 
tivation , and the whole turn of their ideas requited rather 
a passionate than a tender expression The sighs of the lan- 
guishing Italians became cries in Spain. Glowing passion, 
despair, and violent ecstasy were the soul of the Spanish love 
songs The continually recurring picture of the contest be- 
tween leason and passion is a peculiar characteristic of these 
songs The Italian poets did not attach so much impoitance 
to the triumph of leason The ngidly moial Spaniaid was, 
however, anxious to be wise even in the nndst of his folly. 
But this obtrusion of wisdom in an improper place fre- 
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quently gives an unpoeticnl linrshness to the lyric poetry of 
Spam, in spite of all the softness of its melody.”* 

lG It was in the reign of John II., king of Castile from 
1107 to 1454, that this golden age of lyric poetry 
commenced, f A season of peace and regularity, a 
monarchy’ well limited, but no longer the sport of domineer- 
ing families, a virtuous king, a minister too haughty and 
ambitions, but able and resolute, were encouragements to 
that light strain of amoi ous poetry r which a state of ease alone 
can suller mankind to enjoy And Portugal, foi the whole of 
this rentury, was m ns flourishing a condition as Castile dur- 
ing this single reign But we shall defer the mention of her 
lyric poetry, as it seems chiefly to be of a later date In the 
court of John II were found three men, whose F ocuori.u 
names stand high in the early annals of Spanish court ' 
poetry, — the marquisses of Villena and Santillana, and Juan 
de Mena. But, except for then zeal in the cause of letters, 
amidst the dissipations of a corn t, they have no pretensions 
to entei into competition with some of the obscure poets to 
whom we ow r e the romances of chivalry A desire, on the 
contrary, to show needless learning, and to astonish the 
vulgar by an appearance of profundity, so often the bane of 
• poctry r , led them into prosaic and tedious details, and into 
aflerted refinements t 

4-7 Charles, duke of Orleans, long prisoner in England 
after the battle of Agincourt, was the first who gave 

11 11 b t-i T r b ChartM, 

polish and elegance to trench poetry In a more 
enlightened age, accoidmg to Goujet’s opinion, he 
w’ould have been among their greatest poets § Except a 
little allegory in the taste of Ins times, he confined himself to 
the kind of veise called rondeaux, and to slight amatory 


• Vol 1 p 109 

f Velasquez, pp 1 65 442 (in Dieze), 
mentions, whnt has escaped Bouterwck, 
o more ancient Cnncionero than that of 
Castillo, compiled in the reign of John II , 
by Juan Alfonso de Bnena, and hitherto 
unpublished As it is entitled Cancio- 
ncro di Boetas Antiguos, it may be sup- 
posed to contain some earlier than the 
5 car MOO I nm inclined to think, how- 
ever, that few would be found to ascend 


much higher I do not find the name of 
Don Juan Mnnuel, winch occurs m the 
Cnncionero of Castillo A copy of this 
manuscript Cnncionero of Baena was 
lately sold (183G), among the MSS of 
Mr Heber, and purobased for 120k, by 
the king of the French 
| Boutcrwck, p 78 
§ Goujct, Bibhoth^quo Franjmsc, ix 
233 
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poems, which, if they aim at little, still deserve the praise of 
reaching what they aim at. The easy turns of thought, aud 
graceful simplicity of style, which these compositions require, 
came spontaneously to the duke of Orleans. Without as 
much humour as Clement Marot long afterwards displayed, 
he is much more of a gentleman, and would have been in 
any times, if not quite what Goujet supposes, a great poet, 
yet the pride and ornament of the court. * 

48. The English language was slowly refining itself, and 
English growing into general use. That vt hich we some- 
*° ctry times call pedantry and innovation, the forced intro- 
duction of French words by Chaucer, though hardly more by 
him than by all his piedecessors who translated our neigh- 
bours^jiqetry, aud the harsh latimsms that began to appear 
''soon afterwRr^s, has given English a copiousness and variety 
which perhaps nCKothei language possesses But as yet there 
was neither thoughtTior^ knowledge sufficient to bung out its 
capacities. After the death of Chaucei , m 1400, a dreary blank 
of long duration occurs in our annals The poetry of Hoc- 
cleve is wretchedly bad, abounding with pedantry, and destitute 
L\ dgate g r «ce or spirit. t Lydgate, the monk of Bury, 

nearly of the same age, piefers doubtless a higher 
claim to i espect. An easy versifier, he served to make poetry 
familiar to the many, and may sometimes please the few. 
Gray, no light authority, speaks more favouiably of Lydgate 
tliau either Warton or Ellis, or than the geneial complexion 
of his poetry would induce most readers to do $ But 
great poets have often the taste to discern, and the candoui 
to acknowledge, those beauties which are latent amidst the 
tedious dulness of their humblei brethren. Lydgate, though 


* The following very slight vaudeville 
will show the easy style of the duke of 
Orleans. It is curious to observe how 
little the manner of French poetry , m such 
productions, has been changed since the 
fifteenth century 

Petit mercier, petit panier 
Pourtant si Je n al marchandlze 
Qui soil da tout 3 votre guise 
}se blarnez pour ce mon meatier, 

Je gagne denier 5 denier 
C est loin du u£sor de "S tnlse 

Petit mercier, petit panier, 

Et tandis qu II cst jour ouvrlcr, 


Le temps penis, quand & vous devhc, 

Je vais parfalrc mon emprise, 

Et parmi les rues crier 
Petit mercier petit panier 

(Recueil des anciens poetes Fran^ais, 
ii 196 ) 

f Warton, u 348 

j Warton, in 361 — 407 Gray’s works, 
by Mathias, u 55 — 7S These remarks 
on Lydgate show what the history of 
English poetrv would have been m the 
hands of Gray, as to sound and fur cri- 
ticism 
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probably a man of inferior powers of mind to Gower, has 
more of the minor qualities of a poet , his lines have some- 
times more spirit, more humour, and he describes with more 
graphic minuteness But bis diffuseness becomes generally 
feeble and tedious , the attention fails in the school-boy stories 
of Thebes and Troy , and he had not the judgment to select 
and compress the prose narratives from which he commonly 
derived his subject It seems highly probable, that Lydgate 
would have been a better poet m satire upon his own tunes, 
or delineation of their manners ; themes which would have 
gratified us much moie than the fate of princes The Jaraef r of 
King* s Quair, by James I of Scotland, is a long al- ScoUand 
legory, polished and imaginative, but with some of the tedi- 
ousness usual in such productions. It is uncertain whether 
he or a later sovereign, James V , were the author of a lively 
comic poem, Christ’s Kirk o’ the Green; the style is so 
provincial, that no Englishman can draw any inference as to 
its antiquity It is much more lemoved from our language 
than the King’s Quair. Whatever else could be mentioned 
as deserving of praise is anonymous and of uncertain date. 
It seems to have been early m the fifteenth century that the 
ballad of our northern minstrels arose But none of these 
that are extant could be placed with much likelihood so early 
as 144-0 * 

4-9 We have thus traced m outline the form of Euiopean 
literature, as it existed in the middle ages and in the ReitoraUon 
first forty years of the fifteenth century The re- {’/a^IZg'd'uc 
suit must be to convince us of our great obligations toItaIr 
to Italy for her renewal of classical learning What might 
have been the intellectual progress of Euiope if she had 
never gone back to the fountains of Greek and Roman 
genius, it is impossible to determine, certainly nothing in 


* Chevy Chase seems to be the most 
ancient of those ballads that has been 
preserved It may possibly have been 
written while Henry VI was on the 
throne, though a late critic would bring 
it down to the reign of Henry VIII 
Brydges British Bibliography, iv 97 
The style is often fiery, like the old war 
songs, and much above the feeble, though 


natural and touching, manner of the Jater 
ballads One of the most remarkable 
circumstances about this celebrated lay 
is, that it relates a totally fictitious event 
with all historical particularity, and with 
real names. Hcncc it was probably not 
composed while many remembered the 
days of Henry IV , when the frav of 
Chevy Chase is feigned to have occurred 
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the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries gave prospect of a very 
abundant harvest. It "would be difficult to find anv man of 
high reputation in modern times, who has not reaped benefit, 
directly or through others, from the revival of ancient learn- 
ing. We have the greatest reason to doubt v better, without 
the Italians of these ages, it would ever have occurred. The 
trite metaphors of light and darkness, of dawn and twilight 
are used carelessly by those v.ho touch on the literature of 
the middle ages, and suggest by analogv an uninterrupted 
progression, in which learning, like the sun, has dissipated 
the shadows of barbarism. But with closer attention it is 
easily seen that this is not a correct representation : that 
taking Europe generally, far from being m a more ad\anced 
stage of learning at the beginning of the fifteenth centurv than 
two hundred years before, she had, in manv respects, gone 
backwards, and gave little sign of anv tendencv to recover 
her ground. There is, in fact, no security, as far as the 
past history of mankind assures ns, that anv nation will be 
uniformly progressive in scence, arts, and letters : nor do I 
perceive, w hatever mav be the current language, tnat we can 
expect this with much greater confidence of the whole civilised 
world 

50. Before we proceed to a more minute and chronological 
historv, let os consider for a short time some of the prevail- 
ing trains of sentiment and opinion which shaped the public 
mind at the close of the mediceval period, 

51. In the earlv European poetrv. the art sedulously cul- 

tivated bv so manv nations, we are struck by cLs- 
racteri sties tbat distinguish it from the remains of 
antiqoitv, and belong to social changes which we 
should be careful to apprehend The pnnc’ples of discern- 
ment as to works of imagination and sentiment, wrought up 
in Greece and Rome by a fastidions and elaborate criticism, 
were of course effaced m the total oblivion of tbat literature 
to which thev had been applied The Latin language, no 
longer intelligible except to a limited class, lost that adapt- 
ation to popular sentiment v hich its immature progeny had 
not vet attained. Hence, perhaps, or from some other 
cause, there ensued, as has been shovu in the last chapter, 
a kind of palsv of the inventive faculties so that we cannot 
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discern for several centuries any traces of their vigorous 
exercise 

52 Five or six new languages, however, besides the an- 
cient German, became gradually flexible and copious N ew»ch<»ts 
enough to express thought and emotion -with more o£m“m 
precision and energy , metre and rhyme gave poetry ,SDffuaee *- 
its form , a new European literature was springing up, fresh 
and lively, in gay raiment, by the side of that decrepit 
latmity, which rather ostentatiously wore its threadbare robes 
of more solemn dignity than becoming grace. But m the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, the revival of ancient 
literature among the Italians seemed likely to change again 
the scene, and threatened to restore a standard of critical 
excellence by which the new Europe would be disadvantage- 
ously tried It was soon felt, if not recognised in words, 
that what had delighted Europe for some preceding centuries 
depended upou sentiments fondly cherished, and opinions 
firmly held, but foreign, at least in the forms they presented, 
to the genuine spirit of antiquity From this time we may 
consider as beginning to stand opposed to each other two 
schools of criticism, latterly called the classical and romantic , 
names which should not be understood as absolutely exact, 
but, perhaps, rather more apposite in the period to which 
these pages relate than in the nineteenth century 

53 War is a very common subject of fiction, and the 
warrior’s character is that which poets have evei 
delighted to pourtray But the spirit of chivalry, chiehi^cm 
nourished by the laws of feudal tenure and limited P ° cUT 
monarchy, by the rules of honour, couitesy, and gallantry, by 
ceremonial institutions and public shows, had rather artifi- 
cially modified the generous daring which always forms the 
basis of that character It must be owned that the heroic 
ages of Greece furnished a source of fiction not unlike those 
of romance , that Perseus, Theseus, or Hercules answer 
pretty well to kuights errant, and that many stories in the 
poets are m the very style of Amadis oi Ariosto But these 
form vo great part of what we call classical poetry , though 
they show that the word, in its opposition to the latter style, 
must not be understood to comprise eveiy thing that has 
descended from antiquity Nothing could less resemble the 
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peculiar foim of chivalry, than Greece in the republican 
times, or Rome in any times. 

54>. The popular taste had been also essentially affected by 
Effect of changes in social intei course, rendering it more stu- 
towards^ diously and punctiliously couiteous, and especially 
by the homage due to women under the modern 
laws of gallantry. Love, with the ancient poets, is often 
tender, sometimes viituous, but never accompanied by a 
seuse of deference or inferiority. This elevation of the 
female sex through the voluntaiy submission of the stronger, 
though a remarkable fact in the philosophical history of 
Europe, has not, perhaps, been adequately developed. It did 
not originate, or at least veiy partially, in the Teutonic man- 
ners, from which it has sometimes been derived. The love- 
songs again, and romances of Arabia, where others have 
sought its birthplace, display, uo doubt, a good deal of that 
rapturous adoration which distinguishes the language of latei 
poetry, and have, perhaps, m some measure, been the models 
of the Pi o venial troubadours, yet this seems rathei conso- 
nant to the hypeibohcal character of oriental works of ima- 
gination, than to a state of manneis where the usual lot of 
women is seclusion, if not slavery. The late editor of 
Waiton has thought it sufficient to call “that leverence and 
adoration of the female sex which has descended to our own 
tunes, the offspring of the Christian dispensation.”* But 
until it can be shown that Christianity establishes any such 
pnnciple, we must look a little faithei down foi its origin. 

55. Without rejecting, by any means, the influence of 
ns probable these collatetal and prepaiatory circumstances, we 
origm might ascube more direct efficacy to the favoui 
showu towaids women m succession to lands, through inhe- 
ritance or dower, by the later Roman law, and by the cus- 
toms of the northern nations , to the respect which the cleigy 
paid them (a subject which might bear to be more fully ex- 
panded) , but, above all, to the gay idleness of the nobility, 
consuming the intervals of peace m festive enjoyments In 
whatever country the charms of high-born beauty were first 
admitted to grace the banquet or give bidbancy to the tour- 
nament, • — m whatever country the austere restraints of 

* Preface, p 123 
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jealousy were most completely laid aside, — m whatever 
(otmtrj the coarser, though often more urtuous, simplicity of 
unpolished ages "was exchanged for winning and delicate 
artifice*, — in whatever conntrj, through the influence of 
climate or polish, less boisterousncss and mtempeinnce pre- 
vailed, — it is there that vvc must expect to find the com- 
mencement of so great a revolution 111 society 

5 () Gallantry, in this sense of a general homage to the 
fair, a respectful deference to woman, independent aunot 
of personal attachment, seems to have first become Teutonic 
a perceptible element of European manners in the 
south of France, and, probably, not later than the Arthur 
end of the tenth century*' , it was not at all in unison with 
the rough habits of the Carlovmgian Franks, or of the Anglo- 
Saxons There is little or, as far ns I know, nothing of it 
in the poem of Beowulf, or in that upon Attila, or in the 
oldest Teutonic fragments, or m the Nibelungen Liedf, 
love mu) appear as a natuinl passion, but not as a conven- 
tional ldolatrv It appears, on the other hand, fully developed 
111 the sentiments as well as the usages of northern France, 
when we look at the tales of the court of Arthur, vvdnch 
Geofire) of Monmouth gave to the woild about 1128 

• It would be absurd to assign nrt tone of cml history The kingdom of 
exact date for that winch in its nature Arles was more tranquil than the rest of 
must be gradual I have a suspicion, I ranee 

that r cxual respect, though not with all f* Von cigcnthchcr galonteric 1st m 
the refinements of chivalry, might be dem Nibclungen Lied wenig zu findch, 
traced earlier in the south of Luropc von Chnsthchcn mysticismus fast gar 
than the tenth century hut it would nichts. Bouterwek, ix H7 X may 
require a Jong investigation to prove this observe that the positions 111 the text, ns 

A passage, often quoted, of Radulphus to the absence of gallantry in the old 
Glaber, on the nfiecled and effeminate Teutonic poetry, arc borne out by every 
manners, as lie thought them, of the other nuthonty , by "Weber, Price, Tur- 
soutfiem nobility who came in the train ncr, and Eichborn The fast writer 
of Constance, daughter of the count of draws rather an amusing inference as to 
Toulouse on her marriage with Robert, the want of politeness towards the fair 
king of Trance, in 999, indicates that the ser, from the frequency of abductions in 
roughness of the Jeutomc character, as Teutonic and Scandinavian story, which 
well perhaps as somo of its virtues, had he enumerates. AUg Gesch i 37, 
yielded to the arts and amusements of App p 37 [We might appeal also to 
peace It became a sort of proverb , the very' curious old German poems on 
3 ranci ad bella, Provmcmles nd victua- Hildebrand, perhaps of the eighth cen- 
Iio, Piclihorn, AUg Gcsch u Append- tury, published by the Grimms at Cassel 
73 Hie social history of the tenth and in 1812 They exhibit chivalry without 
eleventh centuries is not easily recovered its gallantry Some account of them 
Wl must judge from probabilities found- may be found m Roquefort, p 51 , or m 
cd on single passages, and on the general Bouterwek — 1842 ] 
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Whatever may be thought of the foundation of this famous 
romance, whatever of legendary tradition he may have bor- 
rowed from Wales or Britany, the positiou that he was 
merely a faithful translator appears utterlv incredible. * 
Besides the numerous allusions to Henry I. of Eno-land, and 
to the history of his times, which 3Ir. Turner and others 
have indicated, the chivalrous gallantrv, with which alone we 
are now concerned, is not characteristic of so rude a people 
as the Welsh or Armoricaus Geoffrey is almost our earliest 
testimony to these manners : and this gives the chief value 
to his fables. The crusades were probably the great means 
of inspiring an uniformity of conventional courtesy into the 
European anstocracv, which still constitutes the common 
character of gentlemen ; but it m°y have been gradually 
wearing away their national peculiarities for some time 
before. 

o 7- The condition and the opinions of a people stamp 

a character on its literature : while that literature 

c'rwoT-'-n powerfully re-acts upon and moulds afresh the na- 
tional temper from which it has taken its distiuct’ve 
type This is remarkablv applicable to the romances of 
chivalry. Some have even behexed that chivalry itself, in 
the fulness of proportion ascribed to it by these works had 
never existence bevond their pages : others with more pro- 
bahihtv that it was heightened and preserved by their influ- 
ence upon a state of societx w Inch had given them birth A 
considerable difference ’s pereeixed between the metric d 
rom nee-, contemporaneous with or shortly subsequent to 
the crusades, and those m pro«e after the nudd’e ot the lout- 
Uonth centurv The former are more fierce, more warlike 
mo~e full of abhorrence o f infidel . thev d. splay le-s <0 
punctilious courte^v, less o # ' submissive deference to woman 
le<s o*' abswbiaj a n d passion i f e loxe, !es< oi xoluptuousnc" 
ami luxurx , the r svperst’t’oa h n s more of mteno- b ie* 
an i less of o r mieitrl m?d) nery. than tho-n to which 
Annul. ? dt. Grul and 0 h ”• lu-oes of the lao’r inch" «>* ro- 
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manre furnt^liod a model. The one reflect, in a tolerably 
faithful mirror, the rough customs of the feudal niistocraey 
in their original freedom, hut partiallj modified by the gallant 
and courteous bearing of France , the others rejnesent to us, 
'Mth more of lit eased de\ lotion from reality, the softened 
feituros of xociet), in the decline of the feudal system, 
through the ct station of intestine war, the increase of wealth 
and luxury, and the silent growth of female nsccndauc}'. 
Tim last again was, no doubt, promoted by the tone given to 
manners through romance , the language of respect became 
that of gallantry; the sympathy of mankind was directed 
towards the success of lo\e, and, perhaps, it was thought, 
that the sacrifices which tins laxit) of moral opinion cost the 
le^-s prudent of the fair, wore but the price of the homage 
that the whole sex obtained. 

08 Nothing, howe\er, more showed a contrast between 
the old and the new trains of sentiment in points of j. n-^t »r 
taste than the difference of religion It would be 
untrue to sa), that ancient poet rj is entirely want- 1>oe<ry 
mg in exalted notions of the Deity , but they are rare m 
comparison with those which the Christian lehgiort has in- 
spired into \er} inferior minds, and which, with more or less 
punt), pervaded the vernacular poetry of Europe They 
were obscured in both periods by an enormous superstructure 
of mythological machinery, but so difieient m names and 
associations, though not always in spirit, or even in ciicum- 
stances, that those who delighted in the fables of Ovid 
usually scorned the Golden Legend of James de Voragme, 
whose pages were turned over with equal pleasure by a cre- 
dulous multitude, little able to understand why any one should 
lebsh heathen stories which he did not believe. Tile modem 
in) thology, if w r e may include m it the snmts and devils, as 
v r ell ns the fairy and goblin armies, which bad been letained 
m service since the days of paganism, is so much tnoie 
copious, and so much more easily adapted to our oidnmiy 
associations than the ancient, that this has given an advan- 
tage to the romantic school in then contention, which they 
have well known how- to employ and to abuse. 

59 Upon these three columns, — chivahy, gallantry, and 
religion, — leposc the fictions of the middle ages, especially 

VOL. I. K 
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those -usually designated as romances These, such as we 
„ , now know them, and such as display the ehnrac- 

General r * 

tone of tenstics above mentioned, were onsrinally metrical, 

and chiefly written by natives of tbe north of 
Prance. The English and Germans translated or mutated 


them A new era of romance began with the Amadis de 
Gaul, derived, as some have thought, but upon insufficient 
evidence, from a French metrical original, but certainly 
written m Portugal, though m the Castilian language, by 
^ asco de Lobeyra, whose death is generally feed m 132.5 * 
This romance is m prose : and though a long interval seems 
to have elapsed before those founded on the story of Amadis 
began to multiply, many were written m French during the 
latter part of the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries, 
derived from other legends of chivalry, which became tbe 
popular reading, and superseded the old metrical roranuces, 
already somewhat obsolete in their forms of language, f 
60. As the taste of a chivalrous aristocracy was naturally 
^ delighted with romances, that not only led the lina- 

p/yy gination through a senes of adventures but pie- 

sen ted a mirror of sentiments to winch thev them- 


selves pretended, so that of mankind m general found its 
gratification, sometimes m tales of home growth, or trans- 
planted from the East, whether serious or amusing such as 
the Gesta Romanorum, the Dolopathos, the Decameron, 
(certainly the most celebrated and best written of these in- 
ventions,) tbe Pecorone • sometimes m historical ballads, or 
in moral fables, a favourite stvle of composition, especially 
with the Teutonic nations, sometimes, again, m legends of 
saints, and the popular demonology of tbe age. Tm* expe- 
rience and snsacitv, the moral sentiments, the invention and 
fanev of many objure centuries mav he discerned more iubv 


and favouiabiym tlie-e various fictions than m their iHbnrntt 
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treatises. No one of tlie European nations stand so high m 
this respect as the German , their ancient tales have a laci- 
ness and truth which lias been only imitated by others. 
Among the most renowned of these we must place the story 
of Reynard the Fox , the origin of which, long sought by 
literary critics, recedes, as they prolong the inquuy, into 
greater depths of antiquity It was supposed to be written, 
or at least first published, in German rhyme, by Henry of 
Alltmaar, in 149S , but earlier editions, m the Flemish lan- 
guage, have since been discovered. It has been found writ- 
ten m Fiench verse by Jaquemars Gielee, of Lille, near the 
end, and m Fiench prose by Petei of St. Cloud, near the 
beginning, of the thirteenth century Finally, the principal 
characters are mentioned m a Provenqal song by Richard 
Cceur de Lion. * But though we thus bring the story to 
France, where it became so populai as to change the very 
name of the principal animal, which was always called 
goupil (vulpes) till the fouiteenth century, when it assumed, 
from the hero of the tale, the name of Renardt, there seems 
every reason to believe that it is of German origin , and, 
accoiding to a conjecture, once thought probable, a certain 
Reinard of Lorraine, famous for his vulpine qualities in the 
ninth century, suggested the name to some unknown fabulist 
of the empire. But Raynouard, and, I believe, Grimm, have 
satisfactorily refuted this hypothesis t 

61. These moral fictions, as well as moie serious pro- 
ductions, m what may be called the ethical literature Excluilon of 
of the middle ages, towards which Germany contn- 
buted a large share, speak freely of the vices of the 


* Rccucd dcs ancicns pontes, i 21 J [Journal des Savons, July, 1834 
JVI Raynouard observes tlmt the Trou- Raynouard, in reviewing a Latm poem, 
bndourvand, first of all, Richard Coeur Remardus Vulpis, published at Stut- 
de Lion, have quoted the story of Rc- gard in 1832, and referred by its editor to 
nard, sometimes with allusions not refer- the ninth century, shows that the alle- 
nble to the present romance. Journal gorical meaning ascribed to the story is 
des Snv 1826, p 340 A gTeat deal has not in the slightest degree confirmed by 
been written about this story, but I real facts, or the characters of tlfe parties 
shall only quote Bouterwek, ix 347 , supposed to be designed The poem he 
Heinsius, i' 104 , and the Biographic places in the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
Umverselle , arts. Gicli5c Alkmoar tury, rather than the ninth , and there 

•J* Something like this nearly hap- can be no doubt whatever that he is 
pened in England bears lime had a ri^ht with anj one who is conversant 
narrow escape of being called only bruins, with the Latin vensificatiou of the two 
from their representative in the fable periods. — 1842 ] 

' K 2 
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great. But they deal with them as men responsible to God, 
and subject to natural law, rather than as members of a com- 
munity. Of political opinions, properly so called, which 
have in later times so powerfully swayed the conduct of man- 
kind, we find very little to say m the fifteenth century. In 
so far as they were not merely founded on temporary cir- 
cumstances, or at most on the prejudices connected with 
positu e institutions in each country, the predominant associ- 
ations that influenced the judgment were derived from respect 
for birth, of which opulence was as yet rather the sign than 
the substitute. This had long been, and long continued to be, 
the characteristic prejudice of European society It was hardly 
ever higher than m the fifteenth century , w hen heraldry, the 
language that speaks to the eye of pride, and the science of 
those who despise every other, was cultivated with all its in- 
genious pedantry ; aud every improvement in useful art, 
every creation m inventive architecture, was made subservient 
to the grandeur of an elevated class in society. The burghers, 
m those parts of Europe which had become rich by commerce, 
emulated m their public distinctions, as they did ultimately in 
their private families, the ensigns of patrician nobility. This 
prevailing spmt of aristocracy was still but partially modified 
by the spirit of popular freedom on one hand, or of respectful 
loyalty on the other. 

62 It is far more important to observe the disposition of 
rciipous the public mind in respect of religion, which not 
opmons only claims to itself one great branch of literature, 
but exerts a powerful influence o\er almost e\ery other The 
Atturi.cn greater part of literature in the middle ages, at least 
the church f rom t] le twelfth century, may be considered as ar- 
tilleiy levelled against the clergy I do not say against the 
church, which might imply a doctrinal opposition b) no 
means uimersal But if there is one theme upon which the 
most serious as well as the lightest, the most oithodox as the 
most heietical writers are united, it is ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion. Di\ uled among themsekes, the secular clergy detested 
the regular , the regnlai monks satirised the mendicant fturs; 
who, m then turn, aftei exposing both to the ill-will of the 
people, incurred a double portion of it themsekes In tJ m 
most important respect, therefoie, the influence of meducwal 
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literature was powerful towards change. But it lather 
loosened the associations of ancient prejudice, and prepared 
mankind for rctolutions of speculative opinion, than brought 
them forward 

63 It maj be said in general, that three distinct currents 
of religious opinion arc discernible, on this side of ^ 
the Aljis, in the first part of the fifteenth century. 

1 The high pretensions of the Church of Rome to 
a sort of moral, as well as theological, infallibility, 
and to a paramount authority e\en m teinjioral aflairs, when _ 
she should think fit to interfere with them, w'ere maintained 
b\ a great bod\ m the monastic and mendicant ordeis, and 
still, probably, a considerable influence over the people in 
most parts of Europe 2 Tiie councils of Constance and 
Basle, and the contentions of the Galhcnu and German 
chinches against the encroachments of the holy see, had 
raised up a strong adverse part), supported occasionally 
bj the got eminent, and more uniformly by the temporal 
lawyers and other educated laymen. It derived, however, its 
greatest force from a number of sincere and earnest persons, 
who set themselves against the gross vices of the time, and 
the abuses grown up m the church through self-interest or 
connivance. They were disgusted, also, at the scholastic 
systems, which had turned religion into a matter of subtle^ 
dispute, while they laboured to found it on devotional feeling 
and contemplatne love The mystical theology, which, from 
seeking the illuminating influence and piercing love of the 
Deity, often proceeded onw ard to visions of comjilete absorp- 
tion in lus essence, till that itself w r ns lost, as in the East, 
from winch this system sprang, m an annihilating pantheism, 
had never wanted, and can never want, its disciples Some, 
of whom Bonavcntura is the most conspicuous, opposed its en- 
thusiastic emotions to the icy suhtdties of the schoolmen 
Some appealed to the hearts of the people m their own lan- 
guage Such w’as Tauler, whose sermons were long populai 
and have often been printed , and another u'as the unknown 
autboi of The German Theology, a favourite work with 
Luther, and know'll by the Latin version of Sebastian Castalio. 
Such, too, were Gerson and Clemangis, and such w'ere the 

k 3 
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iiumeious biet hren wlio issued from tbe college of Deventer * 
One, doubtless of this class, crheuever he may have bred. 
Treaty De ™ 5 aaf “ or of the celebrated treatise De Iuutatione 
Chnsb ITIStl title which has been transferred from tbe 

first chapter to tbe entire work), commonly ascribed 
to Thomas von Kempen or i Kempis, one of the Deventer 
cm y, but the origin of which has been, and will continue to 
Ue the subject of strenuous controversy. Besides Thomas 
a empis, two candidates have been supported by their re- 
spective partisans ; John Gerson, tbe famous chancellor of 
t e university of Pans, and John Gersen, whose name ap- 
peals in one manuscript, and whom some contend to have 
been abbot of a monastery atVercelii m tbe thirteenth century, 
while others bold him an imaginary being - , except as a mis- 
nomer of Gerson. Several French writers plead for their 
illustrious countryman, and especially i\J. Geuce, one of the 
last who has revived the controversy, while the German and 
Flemish writers, to whom the Sorbon ue acceded, have always 
contended for Thomas a Kempis, and Gersen has had the 
respectable support of Bellarnnn, Mabillon, and most of the 
Benedictine order, f The hook itself is said to have gone 


* Eichhorn, vn 1 — 136 , has amply 
* and well treated the theological h t era- 
rat u re of the fifteenth century Mosbeim 
is less satisfactory and Milner wants ex- 
tent of learning, yet both will be useful 
to the English reader Eichhorn seems 
well acquainted with the mystical di- 
vmesy-in p 97 et post- 

f I am not prepared to state tbe ex- 
ternal evidence upon this keenly debated 
question with sufficient precision In a 
few words, It may, I believe, be sard that 
m favour of Thomas a Kempis has been 
alleged the testimony of many carlv edi- 
tions bearing his name, including one 
about 1471, which appears to be the 
first, as well as a general tradition from 
his own time, extending over most of Eu- 
rope, which has led a great majority in- 
cluding the Sorbonne itself, to determine 
the cause in his favour It is also said 
that a manuscript of the treatise De Imi- 
tatione bears these words at the conclu- 
sion Timtns et complctus per mamim 
Thom-e de Kempis, 1441 y and that m 
this manuscript are so man\ erasures 
and alterations as g ivc lt: the n PP cnr * 


ance of his original autograph A garnet 
Thomas a Kempis it is urged, that he was 
a professed calligrapher or copyist for the 
college of Deventer, that the chronicle 
of St Agnes, a contemporary work, savs 
of him Scnpsit Bibham nostrum to i- 
hter, et multos alios Throe pro domo ct 
pro pretio , that the enfn above men- 
tioned is more like that of a transcriber 
than of an author, that the ^rme chro- 
nicle makes no mention of his haring 
written the treatise Do Imitatione, nor 
docs it appear in an carh list or wo-) «? 
ascribed to Inm For Gcwon arc brought 
forw ard a great number of enrh edit tws 
m France, and will more in Italy among 
which is the first that bears a date 
(Venice, HS3 ? ) boffi in tbe fifteenth nr 1 
sixteenth centuries , and some other pro- 
babilities are alleged But this trc'i i<l 
is not mentioned in a U< of In wnttr^y 
given bv himself Vs to Ch-^on h ^ 
claim ^eems to rest on i mru^ ”P # c 
great antiquity which ascribe " fo 1 fr ~ T 
and indirectly cn all tl o<e wi*t * 

xrhich arc averted to U ohh’* * 
tunc of German ard Thom * n h r " 
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tively rare at this time m Italy, and those of the third much 

DeS ck” 3 more so * the extreme superstition of the popular 

of Chris- creed, the conversation of Jews and Mahometans, 
the unbounded admiration of pagan genius and 
virtue, the natural tendency of many minds to doubt and to 
perceive difficulties, which the schoolmen were apt to find 
every where, and no where to solve, joined to the irreligious 
spirit of the Aristotelian philosophy, especially as modified by 
Averroes, could not but engender a secret tendency towards 
infidelity, the course of which may be traced with ease m the 
writings of those ages. Thus the taje of the three rings m 
Boccace, whether original 01 not, may he reckoned among 
the sports of a sceptical philosophy But a proof, not less 
decisive, that the blind faith we ascribe to the middle ages 
was by no means universal, results from the numerous vin- 
dications of Christianity written m the fifteenth century 
Eichhorn, after referring to several passages m the works of 
Petrarch, mentions defences of religion byMarsihus Ficinus, 
Alfonso de Spina, a converted Jew, Savanarola, iEneas Syl- 
vius, Picus of Mirandola. He gives an analysis of the first, 
which, m its course of argument, differs little from modem 
apologies of the same class.* 

65. These writings, though by men so considerable as 
Raimond most of tliose he has named, are \ery obscure at 
de sebonde p resen £ . the treatise of Raimond de Sebonde is 

somewhat better known, in consequence of the chapter in 
Montaigne entitled an apologyfor him Montaigne had pre- 
viously translated into French the Theologia Ifaturahs of this 
Sebonde, professor of medicine at Barcelona in the earl)' part 
of the fifteenth century Tins has been called by some the 
fiist regular system of natural theology; hut, e\cn if nothing 
of that" kind could be found m the writings of the schoolmen, 
which is certainly not the case, such an appellation, notwith- 
standing the title, seems hardly due to Sebonde’s book, which 
is intended, not so much to erect a fabric of religion inde- 
pendent of revelation, as to demonstrate the latter b) proofs 

derived from the order of nature 

66. Dugald Stewart, m his first dissertation prefixed to 
the Encyclopedia Britanmca, obsenes, that » the pnmijMl 

* Vo 1 m p 21 
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aim of Sebomle’s book, according to Montaigne, is to show 
that Christians arc in the wrong to make human 
reasoning the basis of their belief, since the object of tnliumlcr 
it is onU eoncencd b\ faith, and by a special in- 
spiration of the drums grace ” I have been able to asceitam 
that the excellent author was misled m this passage by con- 
fiding in a translation of Montaigne, winch he took m a 
wrong sense Tar from such being the aim of Sebonde, his 
book is wholly devoted to the rational proofs of religion, 
and what Stewart has taken for a proposition of Sebonde 
himself, is merely an objection which, according to Mon- 
taigne, some were apt to make against lus mode of icason- 
mg. The passage is so verj clear, that every one who looks 
at Montaigne (1. n c 12 ) must instantaneously perceive 
the oversight which the translator, or rather Stewairt, lias 
made , or lie may satisfy himself by the ai tide on Sebonde 
in Bajlc * 

07 The object of Sebonde’s book, according to himself, 
is to develop those truths ns to God and man, which rc ^ 
are latent in nature, and through which the latter otlJcrt- 
maj loam ever} thing necessary, and especially may under- 
stand Scripture, and have an infallible certainty of its truth. 
This science is incorporate m all the books of the doctors of 
the church, ns the aljihnbet is m their words. It is the first 
science, the basis of all others, and requiring no other to be 
previously known. The scnicity of the book will justify an 
extract , winch, though m very uncouth Latin, will serve to 
give a notion of what Sebonde leally aimed at , but he labours 
with a confused expression, arising partly from the vastness 
of bis subject t 


* [The translation used by Stewart 
nny not have liccn that by Cotton, but 
one published in 177 C, which professes 
to be original It must be said, that if 
be lmd been more attentive, the transla- 
tion could not have misled him — 1842 ] 
f Duo sunt hbn nobis dati a Deo 
scilicet liber unnersitatis creatumrum, 
sivc hber nnturcc, et nbus cst liber saenc 
scripturcc Primus liber fuit datus ho- 
num a pnncipio, dum umvcrsitas rcrum 
fuit condita, quomnm qiuchbot crcatum 
non cst nisi quredam htera digito Dei 
Rcripta, et ex phtnbus crentuns sicut ex 


pluribus htcris compomtur liber Ita 
compomtur hber creaturarum, in quo 
hbro ctinm contmctur homo , ct cst prm- 
cipahor htera ipsius hbn. Et sicut liter® 
et dictiones fact® ex htens important ct 
mcludunt scientiam ct diversas sigmfica- 
tiones ct mirabilos sententms ita confor- 
mitcr ipsa? creature simul conjunct® ct 
ad mviccm compnrat® important ct sig- 
nificant dnersas significationes ct sen- 
tentias, et continent scientiam liomim 
necessarian* Sccundus autem liber scrip- 
tural datus est boinmi sccundo, ct hoc in 
dcfectu pnmi hbn , co quia homo ne- 
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68. Sebonde seems to have bad floating m his mind, as 

%S£& bu thls extract Wl11 suggest, some of tliose theories as 

w u 1° t hQ corres P OD ^ ence of the moral and material 
world, which were afterwards propounded, in their cloudy 

agmficence, by the Theosophists of the next two centuries. 
He undertakes to prove the Trinity from the analogy of 
nature. His argument is ingenious enough, if not quite of 
orthodox tendency, being drawn from the scale of existence, 
which must lead us to a being immediately denved from, the 
lirst Cause. He proceeds to derive other doctrines of Chris- 
tianity from principles of natmal reason, and after this, 
jvhich occupies about half a volume of 779 closely printed 
pages, he comes to direct proofs of revelation : fiist, because 
Grodj who does all for his own honour, would not suffer an 
impostor to persuade the world that lie was equal to God, 
which Mahomet never pretended , and afterwards by other 
arguments more or less valid or ingenious 

69* We shall now adopt a closer and more chronological 
arrangement than before, ranging under each decennial pe- 


sciebat in primo legere, qui erat coecus , 
set! tamen primus liber creaturarum est 
omnibus communis, quia solum clenci 
legere scmnt meo[i e* secundo] 

Item pnmus liber, scilicet naturae, non 
potest falsificari, nec delen, neque false 
interpreter!, ideo h$retici non possunt 
eum false intelhgere, nec aliquis potest 
in eo fieri haareticus Sed secundus po- 
test falsifican et false mterpretari et male 
mtelligi Attamen uterque liber est ab 
eodein, quia idem Dominus ct creaturas 
condidit, et sacram Scripturam rerelant 
Et ideo conveniunt ad invicem, et non 
contradicit unus alteri, sed tamen primus 
est nobis connaturalis, secundus super- 
natural is Prceterea cum homo sit na- 

turahter rationale, et susceptibihs dis- 
cipline et doctrinm , et cum naturaliter 
a sua creatione nullam habeat actu 
doctnnam neque scientiam, sit tamen 
aptus ad suscipiendum earn , et cum 
doctnna et scientia sine hbro, in quo 
senpta sit, non possit haberi, convemen- 
tissimum fuit, ne fmstra homo esset capax 
doctnna? et seientiac, quod dnina scientia 
homim librum crea\erit, m quo per sc ct 
sine magistro possit studere doctnmm 
necessamra , propterea hoc totum i^tum 


mundum Tisibilem sibi creavit, et dedit 
tan q ii am librum propruim et nntunlem 
et mfallibilem, Dei digito scnptunr, ubi 
singula? crcatune quasi li terns sunt, non 
humano arbitno sed divino juvante ju- 
dieio ad demonstrandum lioinim sapien- 
tiam et doctrmam sibi nccessarinm ad 
salutem Quam quidem sapicntiam nul 
]us potest videre, neque legere per sc in 
dieto hbro semper nperto , nisi fuent a 
Deo lUurmnntus ct a peccato onginah 
mundatus Et ideo nullus antiquorum 
phdosopborum paganorum potest Jtgcre 
banc scientiam, quia Grant cxc-ccati quan- 
tum ad propnain salutem* quamws in 
dicto hbro Jcgerunt ahqunm scientiam* 
ct omnem quam habucrunt ab eotlem 
contraxerunt f sed vernm sapicntiam qiiT 
ducit ad Mtam cctcrmm, qunmvis fuemt 
in eo script i, Icgcrc non potucrunt 

Ista autem scientia non est nliutJ, tiim 
cogitorc ct viderc sapicntiam <xTiptarn m 
crcaturis, et cxtrabcrc ipsam nb libs <■* 
poncre in amm t, et Mdirc $i%mfunUo~ 
ncm creaturarum Et sic cornparamlo 
ad abam ct conjungcre MCtit diction m 
dictwm, et ex tab conjunctione result it 
sententia ct Mgmficntio vera, dum tmun 
sent homo in*clbgcrc et cogno"c» rc 
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noil tlio cucumstauccs of most importance m the general 
history of literature, ns well ns the principal books published 
within it. This course we shall pursue till the channels of 
learning become so vnuous, and so extensively diflused 
through several kingdoms, that it will be found convenient 
to donate m some measure fiom so strictly chronological a 
form, m order to consolidate better the history of diflercnt 
sciences, aiul dimmish, m some measure, what can never 
wliollj be remo\cd from a work of tins nature , the confusion 
of perpetual change of subject. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF EUROPE FROM 1440 TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


SECT7T. ' 1440 — 1 450. 


Classical Literature tn Italy — Nicolas V — Law] entius Valla 


l\'44 


1 The leader is not to consider the year I544O as a marked 
epoch m the annals of literature./ It has sometimes 
not chosen as been treated as such by those wl<c 10 have referred the 

an epoch n J T ~ 

invention 01 printing to this y eaoi-, u ] ai era. hut it 
is here chosen as an arbitiary line, nea} ^incident with the 
complete development of au ardent | lbllemt f or classical, and 
especially Giecian, literature in ItaRorum g t p e y ear ]400 was 
with its first manifestation. taTurf 

, 2. No very conspicuous events ^ bltn j on g. to this decennial 

P erlod - „ T he spirit of P±™' rove ment, alieady so 

BUS* P 0WCTful] y excited ln Ita, y«5oiitiiiued to producethe 
same effects in rescuing afW. ient ma uuscnpts from 
the chances of destruction, accumulaV". _ t ] jem m libraries, 
making ti anslations from the Greek, t , fln( j hy 1D tense labour 
in the perusal of the best authors, rem/ A^ rW g both their sub- 
stance and their language familiar to \d t be Italian scholar. 
The patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, Alfo^ iso king of Naples, 
and Nicolas of Este, has already been meiB, t ioned. Lionel, 
successor of the last pnnce, was by no mean^L inferior to him 
m love of letters But they had no patron He 0 important as 
Nicolas V. (Thomas of Saizana), who became'ynope m 1447 > 
nor has any later occupant of his cihair, witnou 

Nicolas V T J -XT i 1 i i * on PJI- 

excepting Leo X , deserved equal pi aise ^ as an 
courager of learning Nicolas founded the Vatican hbratj, 
and left it, at his death in 1455, enuched with 5000 volumes, 
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n (ronre far exceeding - that of an) other collection m 
Europe Ever) Mlmlnr who needed maintenance, which was 
«>} course the <ommmi (.ice, found it nt the court of Rome, 
innumerahle henefiie^ .ill o\ot Christendom, which had fallen 
into the "rasp of the hol\ see, and frequently required of 
then incumbents, as is well Known, neither residence, not 
e\ euthe priestl) tharaeter, nflordingthe means of genet osity, 
which have *-ehlom been so laudabh applied. Sevcial Greek 
authors were translated into Latin bj direction of Nicolas V , 
unong which me the history of Diodorus Siculus, and Xcno- 
jdion’s Cvropulia, hj Poggio*, who still enjojed the ofhee 
of apostolical socretan , as lie had under Eugcnms IV, and 
with still more abundant muniluemeon the part of the pojio, 
Herodotus and 1 huij dales b\ Valla, Pol) bins by Perotti, 
\ppim b\ Derembrio, Strabo h\ Giegoiy of Tiferno and 
(jtiarino of Verona, Theophrastus by Gn/n, Plato deLegibus, 
Ptolemj’s \lmagoM, and the Pneparatio Lvangehca of Euse- 
bius, 1»\ George of Trebi/ontl.f These translations, it has 
been alreadx observed, will not bear a very severe cnticisni, 
but ccrtatnh there was an extraordinary cluster of learning 
round tin* (hair of this excellent pope. 

‘3 Gonnam remarks, that if Nicolas V., like some popes, 
had raised a distinguished family , many pens would 

, . , ° , t i ‘ i JtuMce due 

nave been employed to immortalise him, hut not 
h.umg surrounded himself with relations, hts fame 
has been much below Ins merits. Gibbon, one of the first 
to do full justice to Nicolas, lias made a similar observation. 
IIow striking the contrast between tins pope and bis famous 
predecessot Gregory I , who, if lie did not burn and destroy 
heathen authors, was nt least anxious to discomage the read- 
ing of them ’ These eminent men, like Michael Angelo’s 


* Tins translation of Diodoru* Ins 
l>ccn ascribed by some of our writers, 
tun since tliL error Ins !>ccn pointed out* 
to John I roe, an I nghshman, who lind 
beard the lectures of the jounger Gua- 
rim m Ital) Quod ojms, I cloud ob- 
«;{ rves, J tali I’oggio vnniwme ottnbuunt 
I lorcntino Dc Scriptonbus Hntann 
p AG‘J Hut it bears the name of 1'oggi o 
m the t «o edition*, printed in l A 72 and 
Mt>T, nnd Dclnnd seems to have been 
deceived b) romc one w bo liad put Free s 


mmc on a mnnuscnpt of the translation 
Poggio, indeed, in Ins preface, declares 
tlmt lie undertook it bj command of Ni- 
colas V Set Niccron, ix 158 , Zeno, 
Disscrtnriom Vossmne, i 41 , GmguGiQ 
m ‘J 15 Pits follows Lelnnd in asenb 
ing a translation of Diodorus to hrcc, 
nnd quotes the first words thus, if it still 
should be suggested that this may be n 
different work, there ore the means of 
proving it 
f Ilecren, p 72 
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figures of INight and 3 Io ruing, seem to stand at the two 
gates of the middle ages, emblems and heralds of the mind's 
long sleep, and of its awakening. 

4. Several little treatises by Poggio, rather in a moral 
P political strain, display an observing and iutelk- 
£44^ c gent mind. Snch are those on nobiktyt and on the 
unhappiness of princes. For the^e. which were 
written berore 1440, tne reader may have recourse to Shep- 
herd, Cormani, or Ginguene. A. later essav. if we mav so 
call it, on the vicissitudes ot fortune, begins with rather an 
interesting description ot the ruins of Home. It is an 
erumerauon of the more conspicuous remains of the ancient 
city : and we may infer from it that no great devastation or 
injury has taken place since the fifteenth centurv. Gibbon 
has given an account of this little tract, which is not, as he 
shows, the earliest on the subject. Pogoio, I will add, seems 
rot to have known some things with which we are familiar ; 
as the Cloaca 3Xasima, the fragments of the Servian wall, 
the 3Iamertine prison, the Temp ] e of IServn, the Giano 
Qaadrifonte: and, by some odd misinformation, believes that 
the tomb of Ceciha Mere! la. which he had seen entire, was 
afterwards destroyed.* This leads to a conjecture that the 
treatise was not finished during his residence at Rome, and 
consequent^ not within the present deeennium. 

o. In the fourth book of this treatise De Varietate For- 
tune?, PoafHio has introduced a remarkable narration 
eFrShG of travels bv a Venetian. Aicolo di Conn. who. in 
1419. had set off from his country, end alter passing 
manv wears in Persia and India, returned home in l-r4-r. 
His account of those regions, in some respects the earhe=t 
on which reliance could be p’aced. will be found, rendered 
into Italian from a Portuguese version of Poggio. in the firs* 
volume of Hamusio That edite - seems not to ha\e known 

that tne original was in print, 

(3. fjr>r tnore considerable work by Laurent c=- 3 ^on 
the errees of the Lama language, is right V ? I be- 
VwT ** jj ev ^ placed within this period : but it is okeu cult- 
enk to determine the dates of books pnbhshed Letore the mven- 


cuk to deter 


id elissr: resrii =r. **a F- 
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turn of printing. Valla, like Poggio, liad long' earned the 
favour of Alfonso, but, unlike him, had forfeited that of the 
court of Home Ills character was very linsciblc and over- 
Invrniff ; n fault too general w ith the learned of the fifteenth 
<entur\ , but he ma\, perhaps, be placed at the head of the 
literal v republic at this time, for if inferior to Poggio, as 
probably lie was, m \iva<it\ and variety of genius, he was 
umloubtcdU above bun in what was then most valued and 
most useful, grammatical erudition. 

7 . alia began with an attack on the court of Rome in Ins 
declamation against the donation of Constantine. 

, I tit HU attack on 

.>1)1110 Ime in consequence icrkoncd him among the court of 
the precursors of Protestantism , while others have 
imputed to the Roman see, that lie was pursued with its 
hostility for questioning that pretended title to sovereignty, 
lint neither of these representations is just Valla confines 
himself altogether to the temporal principality of the pope, 
but as to this, bis language must be admitted to have been so 
abusive, as to render the lesentment of tile court of Rome 
not unreasonable * 

S 1 he more famous work of Villa, De Elegantns Latince 
Lingual, boffins with too arrogant an assumption 

, , „ , , 1 , IltalroitUc 

“ 1 licse books lie says, “ will contain nothing that onti.eJ.atin 
lias been said by any one else, ror many ages 
past, not only no man lias been able to speak Latin, but 
none hnve understood the Latin they read the studious of 
philosophy have had no comprehension of the philosophers, 
the advocates of the orators, the lawyers of the jurists, the 
general sclioltu of any writers of antiquity.” Valla, how- 

* A fur lines will suffice ns a speci msectne Nec omphus horrenda vox 
inui O Ilomnni poittifices, cxuuplum nudiatur, pnrtcs contra ccclesmm , ccclc- 
f lciJionim omnium catcns pontifiabus, sm contra Perustnos pugnat, contra Bo 
ct miprobissimi senbm ct phansai, qui nomtuscs Non contra Christmnos pugnat 
*eduis mper cnthedrnm ot opera ccclcsm, sed papa Of tho papal claim 

Dathan ct Abyron fucitix, ifnne \esti to temporal sovereignty by prescription, 
menta apparatus, pompa equitntus,ommx Valla writes indignantly Prmscripsit 
dtnique Mtn Claris, \icnrmm ChrtslI Uomnna ccclesia , o imperiU, o divmi ju- 
ricccfut? Pile tv hole tone w more hho ns igimri Nulfus quantumvjs annorum 
Luther's violence, tlmn whnt wc should numcrus verum nbolcrc titulum pottsL 
expect from an Italian of the fifteenth Pr c cripsit Komnna ccclcsta Taco, nc 
century But it is with the ambitious farm lingua, Pncscnptionem qum fit de 
spirit of aggrandisement ns temporal rebus mutis atque irrationahbus, ad bo- 
pnnecs, that be n pronchos the pontiffs, minem transfers, enjus quo diuturmor 
nor can it be domed, that Martin nnd m servitutc posscssio, co dctcstnbihor 
Eugcnnts lmd given provocation for bis 
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ever, did at least incomparably more than anv one who bad 
preceded kirn : and it would probably appear, that a srear 
part of the distinctions in Lar'n syntax. inflexion, and svno- 
nrmy, which oar best grammars conta.n. mar he traced to 
bis work. It is to oe observed. that be made free use of tbs 
ancient §TT*ioiiinniiiis 7 so thot Its vaunt oi qtt&zbt} tv must L>a 
referred to later times. Valla is verv copious as to svnonvmsj 
on vrbicli the delicate* and even necessarv unders'andmsr of a 
language mainly depends Xi those have done most for anv 
science wflo have carried it larthest from the pomt whence 
they set out. philology seems to owe quite as much to Valia 
as to any one who lias come swce. lne trearss was received 
with enthus*asnc adorraror. continued I v reprinted, honoured 
with a paraphrase by Erasmus, eommented. abridged, ex- 
tracted. and e**en turned into verse. * 

P- b alia, however, self-eonfdent and of no good temper. 

. . ^ in ceasurng the Ian vuage of others fe 7 i not uufre- 
ouentV into mistakes of his own. Tivss and B a dams, 
coming in the next ceaturv. and in a riper age of phdo'ogy. 
blame thehvnererinca* disrrsirion of onewhohsaac: the nitaus 
of Twonouncinr neTtrivelv on Lathi words and phrases, from 
Its vrenr of surne'ent czerorrries : hrs icstrcfonsv^s treezme 

mnosmv erpneus smurf es rsd 


wkar thev call sjcersrden. ks ... h . 

A - *5 ir > ■» - ~ _ « t 

03 Hriizselr sne tile vtotjh Arc 
has been much smee his 


opservauc; 

of sure-suron mere 


tune in phho ogy. 

10 . Heeren. one of the few who h 


* * TV *n 

’ tuiU 


S3 Orven o! 


vrerrz iron 




* ^ ~ m ~ % *■ 

was without cent: me 
n in his are ; vet, no 


a. m mo _ern an 
I knowledge, 
a idea clam*. 

. «;couaia~en war Laur ot 
darfc C cr'cman. ne 


idied ail the classic; 


writers of Rome. 
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n work on giammni , it contains an c\j)lanntion of lefined 
turns of expression , especially when* they arc peculiar to 
Latin; display mg not only jm e\nct knowledge of that 
tongue, but often also a u'ally philosophical study of language 
mi general Jn an age when nothing was so much valued as 
a good Latin style, yet when the helps, of which we now 
possess so many , were all wanting, such a woilc must obtain 
n ereat success, since it rehewed a necessity wdncli eveiy one 
felt M * 

13 Mu hate to ghc this conspicuous srholar a place m 
another line of < riticism, that on the text and inter- Van#fami0 . 
pretation of the New Testament. Ills annotations h n ^ l ’r°«t a , '' I> 
aie the earliest specimen of explanations founded on*™” 1 ' 
the original language. Jn the com sc of these, he treats the 
Vulgate with some severity But Valla is said to have had 
hut a slight know ledge of Greek f , and it must also he ow'ned, 
that with all Ins merit as a Latin critic, ho wrote indifferently, 
and with less classical spit it than Ins i dversary Poggio. The 
nnectucs of these against each other do little honour to their 
menioiy, and are not woitli recording in this volume, though 
they could not be omitted m a legitimate history of the Italian 
scholars. 


Slct II Id 50 — Id-Go 

Greeks in Italy — Jmcnfton of Printing 


12, Till, capture of Constantinople in U53 drove a few 
learned Greeks, who had hngeied to the last amidst 
the crash of their mined empire, to the hospitable or or«u in" 
and admiring Italy Among these have been reck- y 
oned Aigyropulus and Chalcondyles, successively teachers 

* P 220 nltcntus, osettnns wepe, ct alias res agens, 

+ Anms nblunc iluccntis JJcrodotum fidem npud cruditoa dccoxit Iluct do 
tt Thucwhdem knbim Jiicn# txponebnt clans jntcrpritibus, npud Blount Dan- 
l^mircntiuH Valla, m ca bene ct Uc- non, however, in tlio Biogrnplne Umvor- 
ganttrdiccndi copin, qutfui totis volmmru wile, art Ihucydidcs, assorts tlmt Valin s 
bus ixpbcfnit, mckgaus tmnen, ct ptene translation of that historian is generally 
Imrlnrux, Gratis nd lioc htens lenter faithful Tins would show no inoonsidor- 
tmettn, nd auotorum soiUcntms pariun nblc knowledge of Greek for that age 

voi.. r. t' 
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of their own language, Andromcus Calhstus, who is said to 

same profession both there and at Rome, 
and Constantine Lascaris, of an imperial family, whose lessons 
were given foi several years at Milan, and afterwards at 
i Iessma. It seems, however, to be proved that Argvropulus 
had been already for several years m Italy.® 

13". The cultivation of Greek literature gave rise about 
piatoniju ^* 1S time to a vehement controversy, which had 
totciunf' some influence on philosophical opinions m Italy. 

Gemistus Pletho, a native of the Morea, and one 
of those who attended the council of Florence in 14S9, beiug 
an enthusiastic votary of the Platonic theories in metaphysics 
and natural theology, communicated to Cosmo de’ Medici 
part of his own zeal* , and from that time the citizen of Flo- 
rence formed a scheme of establishing an academy of learned 
men, to discuss and propagate the Platonic system. This 
seems to have been earned into efiect early m the present 
decennial period. 

14. Meantime, a treatise by Pletho, wherein he not only 
Their con- extolled the Platonic philosophy, which he mingled, 
troi ersr as was then usual, with that of the Alexandrian 
school, aud of the spurious writings attributed to Zoroaster 
and Hermes, but inveighed without measure against Aristotle 
and his disciples, had aroused the Aristotelians of Greece, 
where, as m western Europe, their master’s authority had 
long prevailed It seems not improbable, that the Platonists 
were obnoxious to the orthodox party for sacrificing their own 
church to that of Rome , aud there is also some ground for 
ascribing a rejection of Chnstiamtv to Pletho The dispute, 
at least, began in Greece, where Pletho’s treatise met u ith 
an angry opponent in Geunadius, patriarch of Constantinople f 
It soon spread to Italy ; Theodore Gaza embracing the cause 
of Aristotle with temper and moderation!, and George of 


* Hodr, Tirabo^cbi, Roscoe 
f Pletho s death, in an extreme old 
atre, is fixed bv Bmcher, on the authority 
of George of Trebizond, before the cap- 
ture of Constantinople A letter, indeed, 
of Be-^anon, in HGA Ql&n de 1 \cnd 
des Insert pt vol n ) seems to imply that 
he runs then living , but this cannot have 
been the case Genmdius his enenw. 


abdicated the patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople in N58, having been m cd to it 
in I45S The public burning of PRtlio^ 
booh vras in the intermediate tunc, and 
it is agreed that this wts done after 1 1 
death 

{ ITod\, p 79 , donhN r hetricr Gari # 
Mndication of Vri'- otic r*<.rc no* tiKiA' 
tctMI in conver atmn ruth I? sirin'* 
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Trebizond, a far inferior man, with invectives against the 
Platonic philosophy and its foundei Others replied in the 
same tone, and whether fiom iguoiance or from rudeness, 
this conti oveisy appears to have been managed as much with 
abuse of the lives and characters of two philosophers, dead 
nearly two thousand yeais, as with any rational discussion of 
their tenets Both sides, however, strove to make out, what 
in fact was the ultimate object, that the doctrine they main- 
tained was more consonant to the Christian religion than that 
of their adversanes. Cardinal Bessariou, a man of solid and 
elegant learning, replied to George of Tiebizoud in a book 
entitled Adversus Calummatorem Platonis , one of the first 
hooks that appeared from the Roman pi ess, in 1470 This 
dispute may possibly have originated, at least in Greece, 
before 1450, and it was certainly continued beyond 1460 , 
the writings both of George and Bessariou appearing to he 
rather of later date * 

15 Bessanon himself was so far from being as unjust 
towards Aristotle as Ins opponent was towards Plato, that he 
translated his metaphysics. That philosopher, though almost 
the idol of the schoolmen, lay still in some measure undei the 
ban of the church, which had very gradually removed the 
prohibition she laid on Ins writings in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Nicolas V first permitted them to he read 
without restriction in the universities t 

16 Cosmo de’ Medici selected Matsihus Ficinus, as a 
youth of great promise, to he educated m the mys- Msr ,| lluf 
teries of Platonism, that he might become the chief flcmU5 
and preceptor of the new academy, nor did the devotion of 
the young plnlosophei fall shoit of the pati oil’s hope. Ficinus 
declares himself to have profited as much by the conveisation 
of Cosmo as by the writings of Plato , but this is said m a 
dedication to Loienzo, and the author has not, on other occa- 


winch is however implicitly contradicted 
by Boivin and Tirnboschi, who assert 
lnm to have written against Pletho The 
comparison of Plato nnd Aristotle bv 
George of Trebizond was published at 
Venice in 1529, ns HJcrcn sajs on the 
authority of Tabricius 

* The best nccount, and that from 
which later writers ha\c free!) borrowed, 

I 


of this philosophical controversy, is bv 
Boivin, in the second volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Academ) of Inscription*, 
p 15 Bruchcr, iv -10 , Buhlc, il 107 » 
nnd Tiraboschi, vl. 303 f arc mv other 
authontiLs. 

f I>auno) dev aria Aristotchs Tortum 
in Academia Famicnsi, p 1 1 

O 
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sioris, escaped the reproacli of flatteiy He began as early 
as 14o6, at the age of tvi enty-three, to write on the Platonic 
philosophy, hut being as yet ignorant of Gieek, prudently 
gave way to the advice of Cosmo and Landino, that lie 
should acquire more knowledge before be imparted it to the 
v/uncU 


17* The great glory of this decennial period is the munition 
Invention of of printing, or at least, as all must allow*, its appli- 
p “ nu “~ cation to the puiposes of useful learning The reader 
will not expect a minute discussion of so long and unsettled 
a conti oversy as that which the origin of this ait has fur- 
nished For those who aie little conversant with the subject, 
a veiy few paiticulars may be thought necessary. 

IS. About the end of the fourteenth century, we find a 
practice of taking impressions from ongraud blocks 

Block boohs 1 r -» -iii 

or w r oou , sometimes tor plajing cards, which weie 
not generally used long befoie that tunc, sometimes for rude 
cuts of saints, t The latter w r ere frequently accompanied by 
a few r lines of letters cut in the block. Gradually entne pages 


w r ere impressed in tins mannci , and thus began what are 
called block books, printed in fixed diameters, but newi ex- 
ceeding a very few leaws. Of these theie exist nine or ten, 
often i cpnnted, as it is generally thought, between 1 100 and 
IflO.t In using the word printed, it is of (ourse not in- 
tended to prejudice the question as to the real art of punt- 
ing. These block books seem to haw been all e'tnifed in 
the Low Countries They me said to haw been followed la 
set oral editions of the slant giamnui of Donato-, j Tin ^ 
also w eie printed m Holland Ibis mode of punting f«"in 
blocks of wood has been practised m ( bun from turn un- 


mnnl nr 1 n 
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tempts at carrying it into effect, which some assert him to 
ha\e done m short fugitive pieces, actually printed from his 
moveable wooden diameters before 1450 But of the exist- 
ence of these there seems to be no evidence * Gutenberg’s 
priority is disputed by those ■who deem Lawrence Costar of 
Haarlem the real inventor of the art According to a tra- 
dition, w Inch seems not to be traced beyond the middle of 
the sixteenth century, but resting afterwards upon sufficient 
testimony to prove its local reception, Costar substituted move- 
able for fixed letters as early as 1430 , and some have believed 
that a book called Speculum bumanse Salvationis, of very 
rude wooden characters, proceeded from the Haarlem press 
before any other that is generally recognised t The tradition 
adds, that an unfaithful servant having fled with the secret, 
set up for himself at Strasburg or Ment/i , and this tieachery 
was originally ascribed to Gutenberg or Fust, but seems, 
since they have been manifestly cleared of it, to have been 
laid on one Gensfleisch, reputed to be the brother of Guten- 
berg t The evidence, however, as to this is highly precari- 
ous, and even if we were to admit the claims of Costar, 
there seems no fair leason to dispute that Gutenberg might 
also have struck out an idea, which surely did not require any 
extraordinary ingenuity, and left the most important diffi- 
culties to be surmounted, as they undeniably were, by him- 
self and bis coadjutors § 

20 It is agreed by all, that about 1450, Gutenberg, 
having gone to Mentz, entered into partnership 
with Fust, a rich merchant of that city, for the cctTe 0 !!! 

' i J cc ventlon 

purpose of carrying the invention into effect, and 
that Fust supplied him with considerable sums of money 
The subsequent steps are obscure According to a passage 
m the Annales Hirsaigienses of Tnthemius, written sixty 
years afterwards, but on the authority of a grandson of 


* M^moircs do l’Acad des Inscnpt 
xvu 7 62 Lambmet, p 113 

| In Mr Ottley’s History of En- 
graving, the claims of Costar are strongly 
maintained, though chiefly on the au 
thority of Mcerman s proofs, which go to 
establish the local tradition But the 
evidence of Ludovico Guicciardini is an 
answer to those who treat it os n forgery 

L 


of Hadrian Junius Santander, Lambi- 
net, and most recent investigators are for 
Mentz against Haarlem. 

^ Gensfleisch seems to have been the 
name of that branch of the Gutenberg 
family to winch the inventor of printing 
belonged Biogr Umv , art Gutenberg 
§ Lambmet, p 315 

3 
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Peter Schaffer, their assistant in the work, it was about 
1452 that the latter brought the art to perfection, by de\is- 
mg an easier mode of casting types.* This passage has 
been interpreted, according to a las construction, to mean, 
that Schaeffer invented the method of casting types m a ma- 
trix j but seems more strictly to intimate, that we owe to 
him the great improvement m letter-casting 1 , namely, the 
punches of engraved steel, by which the matrices or moulds 
are struck, and without which, independent of the economv 
of labour, there could be no perfect uniformity of shape. 
Upon the former supposition, Schaeffer may be reckoned the 
mam imentor of the art of printings for moveable wooden 
Iettei s,__tbough small books may possibly have been printed 
by means of them, aie so inconvenient, and letters of cut 
metal so expensive, that few great works were likely to hate 
passed through the press, till cast types were employed. 
Van Praet, however, believes the psalter of 1157 t0 hate 
been printed from wooden characters; and some hate con- 
ceived letteis of cut metal to have been employed both in that 
and m the first Bible. Lambmet, who thinks <f the essence 


of the art of printing is in the engraved punch,” naturally 
gives the chief credit to Schaeffer t , but this is not the more 
usual opinion. 

21. The earliest book, properly so culled, is now generally 
Fim pnntcd believed to be the Latm Bible, commonK called the 
BlWe Mazann Bible, a copy lia\mg been found, about the 
middle of the last century, in cardinal Mnzni ill’s bbran at Pa- 
ns, t It is remaikable, that its existence tt as unknow n before - 
for it can hardly be called a book of t ery extraordinary searcitt, 
nearly twenty copies being in different libraries, half of them 
in those of nmate ncisons in England § Vo date appears 
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m tins Bible, and somcjinvc referred its publication to 1452, or 
even to 1 150, wlm.li few perhaps w ould at present maintain , 
while others lu\c thought thejear 1455 rather more proba- 
ble * In a t opy belonging to the rojal library at Paris, an 
eutn is made, importing that it was completed m binding 
and illuminating at Meiitz, on the feast of the Assumption 
( \ug 15), 1 1 5(3 But Tnthcnnus, in the passage above 
quoted, seems to intimate that no book had been printed m 
1152, and, considering the lapse of time that would na- 
turnlh be employed in such ail undertaking during the in- 
fancy of the art, and that we have no other printed book of 
the least importance to fill up the interval till 1457, and also 
that the binding and illuminating the above-mentioned copy is 
likelv to have tollowed the publication at no great length of 
time, we mav not err in placing its appearance in the year 
1155, which will secure its hitherto unimpeached priority in 
the records of bibhogrnph\ f 

22 It is a very striking circumstance, that the high- 
minded inventors of this great art tried at the very ncautyof 
outlet so bold a flight as the printing an entire Bible, tbc 1,001 
and executed it with astonishing success It was Minerva 
leaping on earth in her div me strength and radiant armour, 
ready at the moment of her nativity to subdue and destroy 
her enemies The Ma/arm Bible is printed, some copies on 
vellum, some on paper of choice quality, with strong, black, 
and tolerably handsome characters, but with some want of 
uniformity, which lias led, perhaps unreasonably, to a doubt 
whether they were cast in a matrix AYe may see in ima- 
gination this venerable and splendid volume leading up the 
crowded myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it were. 


* Dambmct thinks it was probabl) not 
begun before 1453, nor published till the 
end of 1455 i 130 See, on this Bible, 
an article by Dr Dibdm in Vnlpy’s Clas- 
sical Journal, Iso 8 , which collects the 
testimonies of bis predecessors 

+ Jt is \er} difficult to pronounce on 
the methods employed in the earliest 
books, which are almost nil contro\ortcd 
Plus Bible is thought by Fournier, him- 
self a letter-founder, to be printed from 
wooden t>pcs, b> iMccrman, from types 


cut in metal, by Hcmckkc and Daunou 
from east types, which is most probable 
Fambinet, l 417 Dnunou docs not be- 
lies that any book was printed with 
types cut cither in wood or metal, and 
that, after block books, there were none 
but with cast letters like those now in 
use, invented by Gutenberg, perfected by 
Schaffer, and first employed by them 
and Tust m the Maiann Bible, Id 
P 423 
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a blessing- on rbe uew art, bv dedicating its first fruits to the 
service of Heaven. 


~-- 7 ' metrical exhortation, in the German language to 
take arms against the iurkg dated in 14 -5 4-, has 
_ been retrieved in the present century. If this date 
unequivocally refers to the time of printing, which does not 
seem^a necessary consequence, it is the earliest loose sheet 
that is known to he extant. It is said to be in the tvpe of 
ivhat is caked the Bamberg Bible, which we shall soon have 
to mention. Two editions of Letters of Indulgence from 
fNicolas V.. bearing the date of 14.54, are extant in single 
printed sheets, and two more editions of 1455 * : but it has 
justly been observed, that, even if published before the 3In- 
zarin Bride. the printing of tbr-t great volume must hate 
commenced long before An almanac for the vear 1457 has 
also been detected : and as fugitive sheets of this kmd ere 
seldom preserved, we mav justlv conclude that the art ot 
printing was not dormant, so far as these light productions 
are concerned. A Donat us. with Schtefier’s name, but no 
date, mav or mav not be older than a psalter published in 
1457* by Fust and Schaeffer, (the partnership with Gutenberg 
having been dissolved m ZSot ember, 1475, ard hating led to 
a dispute and litigation.) with a colophon, or nonce, sub- 
joined in the last page, in these words : — 

Psahuorum codex renustate capTalnim decora tus rubrica- 
tionibusque sufiicieuter distinctus. adnuentioae arfficiO-a 
imprimendi ac caracterizaudi, absque calami uha exaratiore 
sic effismtus, et ad ensebiam Dei Industrie est sumniatu; 
Per Jobannem Fust, cuem 3Iogunttouni, et Pefnirn S< hi'iler 
de Gernsheim anno Domini miilestrno cccclwi. h 

Assumpfioms r , 

A colophon, substantial lv similar, is subjoined t° 5| -' lu 
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and philosophy had crushed polite letters. No mention is 
made of rhetouc, that is, of the art that instructs in the orna- 
ments of style, in any statute or lecord of the university since 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. If the Greek lan- 
guage, as Crevier supposes, had not been wholly neglected, 
it was, at least, so little studied, that entne neglect would 
have been practically the same. 

27. This concession was peihaps unwillingly made, and, 
Leave un. as f re ff ueil tly happens in established institutions, it 

^ P re judices of the ruling pai ty rather strongei 

than before. The teachers of Greek and ihetonc 
. were specially excluded from the privileges of regency by the 
faculty of arts. These branches of knowledge were looked 
upon as unessential appendages to a good education , but a 
bigoted adheience to old systems, and a lurking reluctance 
that the rising youth should become superior m knowledge 
to ourselves, were no peculiar evil spirits that haunted the 
university of Paris, though none ever stood moie m "need of 
a thorough exorcism. For many yeais after this time, tiie 
Greek and Latin languages were thus taught by pei mission, 
and with very indifferent success. 

28 . Purbach, or Peuibach, native of a small Austrian 
purbach, town of that name, has been called the ffrst lestorei 
matiwVafs- of mathematical science in Euiope Ignoiant of 
covcria Greek, and possessing only a had translation of 
Ptolemy, lately made by George of Tiebwond *, he yet was 
able to explain the rules of phj f sical astronomy and the the 01 y 
of the planetary motions fai bettei than his picdetessois 
But Ins chief ment was m the constiuction of ti igonometricul 
tables The Greeks had introduced the sexagesimal division, 
not only of the circle, but of the radius, and calculated chords 
according to this scale. The Arabians, who about the ninth 
centuiy first substituted the sine, or half clioid of the double 
nich, m their tables, preserved the same giaduntion. P»»- 
bach made one step towaids a decimal scale, ninth the nm 
notation by Arabic numerals 1 endured highly comenient, b) 


* Montucln Biogr Uim It i* how- 
ever certain, and is Admitted by IXlambrc, 
the author of this article m the Biog 
I nn , that Purbach made considerable 
progress in abridgnu, and explaining tin 


text of* tins translation, winch if i 

of the original lie imi^t fiau doru hv h> 
malhunatu d bno^lcdga Ka tn r n 
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dividing - the radius, or sinus totus, as it was then often called, 
into GOO, 000 parts, and gave rules for computing the sines 
of arcs , which lie himself also calculated, for every minute 
of the quadrant, as Delambre and Kastner think, or for every 
ten minutes, according to Gassendi and Hutton, m parts of 
this radius The tables of Albaten the Arabian geometer, 
the imentor, as far as appears, of sines, had extended only 
to quarters of a degree * 

2Q Purbach died young, in 1461, when, by the advice of 
cardinal Bessarion, he was on the point of setting othcrma 
out for Italy, in order to learn Greek His mantle 
descended on Regiomontanus, a disciple, who went t 

bej ond his master, though he has sometimes borne away his 
due credit A mathematician rather earlier than Purbach 
w’as Nicolas Cusanus, raised to the dignity of caidinal m 
14 IS He was by birth a German, and obtained a con- 
siderable reputation for several kinds of knowdedge t But 
he w r as chiefly distinguished for the tenet of the earth’s mo- 
tion, which, however, according to Montucla, he proposed 
only as an ingenious hypothesis Fioravanti, of Bologna, is 
said, on contemporary authority, to have removed, in 1455, 
a tower with its foundation, to a distance of several feet, and 
to have restored to the perpendicular one at Cento seventy- 
five feet high, which had swerved five feet t 


Sect III 1460—1470 

Progress of Art of Printing — Learning tn Italy and rest of Europe 

SO The pi ogress of that most important invention, which 
illustrated the preceding ten years, is the chief subject of our 

* Montucla, Hist des Matli£matiques, f A work upon statics, or rather upon 
l 539 Hutton’s Mathematical Dictio- the weight of bodies m water, by Cusa- 
nnry, and bis Introduction to Logarithms mis, seems chicflj rcmarl able, ns it shows 
Gassendi, Vita Purbachii I3iogr Umv both a disposition to ascertain physical 
Peurbach (by Delambre) Kastner, Ge- truths, by experiment, and an extraordi- 
Bchichtc dcr Mathemntik u 529 — 543 nary misapprehension of the results Sec 
572 ,u 319 Gassendi twice gives Kastner, n 122 It is published in an 
G, OOO, OOO for the parts of Purbach’s ra- edition of Vitruvius, Strasburg, 1550 
dius None of these writers seem com- \ Tlraboschi Montucla, Biogr Umv 
parable in accuracy to Kastner 
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consideration m the present. 3Iany books, it is to be observed. 

eren tbe superior class, were printed, espeeiallv in 
ofSfV % first thn T 7 ears a "' rer the invention of the art, 
without date of time or place ; and this was. of 
coarse, more frequently the case with smaller or fugitive 
p eces A catalogue, therefore, of books that can be oer- 
ta' , n]y referred to any particular period must al wavs be very 
defective. A collection of fables in German was pr.nted at 
Bamberg - m 146l. and another book in 146-2, bv Phstcr, at 
the same place.* Toe Bible which hears his name has been 
already mentioned. In 146-2 Fust published a Bible, commoidy 
called the 3Ientz Bible, and wliich passed fo** the earkest t U 
that in the 3Inzarin library came to light. Bat in the same 
year, the city having been taken bv Adolphus count of 
Aassau, the press of Fust was broken up. and his workmen 
whom he had bound by an oath to secrecv, dispersed them- 
selves into different quarters. Released thus, as they seem 
to have thought, from their obligation thev exercised their 
skill in other places. It is certain, that the art of pnutmtr, 
soon after this, spread into the towns near the Rhine . no* oolv 
Bamberg, as before mentioned, but Cologne, $:rasbu r g. 
Amrsburs:, and one or two more places, sent forth l oiks 
before the conclusion of these ten veers. INor was Me ns 

V * 

altogether idle, after the confusion* occasioned by pofinta' 
events had abated Yet the whole number of books j r.t.ted 
with dates of time and place, in the German empue from 
1461 to 1470, according to Panzer, was only twency-rb 
of v.hich five w*ere Latin, and t\.o German, B.bk’s fne 
only known classical works are two editions of Cuero do 
OfHclis, at 3Ientz. in 1165 and 1 10L> and rwo'hcr about *t,j 
latter rear at Co^oibc bv L Ivc Zell . peril ip" 1 O 0 the * yg ■ 1 ~ v 
de Finibus and that de Seneciute. at the syne pKe.^ Tl.w 
is also reason to suspect that a 1 irgil, a 1 rh nu- 3n , \.nni- 
and a Terence, pnnted bv Mcnttlm at Ara-'mrtr. “ 

date, are as old rs 1 ijOl and the swn, has 1 .** thvrz> ' '•*. 
one or two cdu o is cf O.id Arte An mu b\ /- l • 
Cologne. Oie book, Jo»r»»is do 1 urrecre-n >t ’ J-'P *' 
in pwdttrnm' v.-as prwmd b Zinur Cr < m 

Tins 1 , ruwrkalA, cvckn n “ 


V 


* I -** 
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pi css from tlmt time till 1500 Several copies of this book 
nre said to e\ist in Poland , yet doubts of its authenticity 
have been entertained. . Zamer settled soon afterwards at 
Augsburg- * 

01 It was in 1469 that Ulrick Gering, until two more, 
who bad been employed as pressmen by Fust at i ntr0< ] UCCd 
Mcntz, were induced by Ficliet and Lapierre, rectors IntoFrancc 
of the Sorbonne, to come to Paris, wlieie several books 
ueie punted in 1470 and 1471. The epistles of Gasparin 
of Bur/iza appeal, by some verses subjoined, to have been 
the earliest among these t Panzer has increased to eighteen 
the list of books printed before the close of 1472 t 

32 But there seem to be unquestionable pi oofs that a still 
earlier specimen of typography is due to an English caxton'. <ir«t 
punter, the famous Caxton. His Recueil des His- workJ 
toires de Tioje appears to have been printed during the life 
of Pliiliji duke of Burgundy, and consequently before Juue 
15 14u7 The place of publication, ceitaiuly within tlie 
duke’s dominions, has not been conjectured It is, therefore, 
by several years the earliest printed book in the French 
language A Latin speech by Russell, ambassadoi of Edward 
IV to Charles of Burgundy, in 1469/ is the next publication 
of Caxton. Tins was also printed in the Low Countries.§ 

33 A more splendid "scene was revealed m Italy Sweyn- 
heim and Pannartz, two workmen of Fust, set up a 

, . ■ | . ' 1 Printing 

press, doubtless with encouragement and patronage, oxorci«edin 
at the monastery of Subiaco m the Apennines, a 
plate chosen either on account of the numerous manuscripts 
it contained, or because the monks were of the Germau 
nation , and hence an edition of Lactantius issued in October, 
1465, which one, no longer extant, of Donatus’s little gram- 
mar is said to have preceded An edition of Cicei 0 de Officns, 
without a date, is referred by some to the year 1466. In 
1467, after printing Augustin de Civitate Dei, and Cicero do 

* Panzer, An nalcs T>pographici Bio- J See Greswells Early Parisian 
graphic Umvcrsellc, 7amer Press 

f The last four of these lines are the § Dibdin s Typographical Antiquities 

following This is not noticed m the Biograplno 

Prlmos ecco libroi qnos luce lnduatrin flnxlt Universcllc, nor m Brunet , an omission 
rrancorum in tcrrls rcdibu* atquo tuis hardly excusable 

Michael, Udalrlcui, Martinusmio maglstrl ' 

llos imprciicrunt, ct faclcnt alio* 





litzbatuse or Ersors 


Kir: 


O ra i 0 j e» the two Germans left Srhizco for Home, 

tbey sent forth cor less than twentr-three earners of snore' 
Larin authors before the close of if 70. Anctlrer Germm 
Joan ot tip: re. established a press at Venice, in If rip, beEr 
ning' vritn Ocero’s Epistles In :ha~ and the nest Terr 
almost as many class. cal works we~e printed at Veifee os a 
Rome, either by John and h’s brother I'rrde'in. or Iw 
Prerehman. is ice as Jenson. Insnnees are said to es:s: <. 
ho ess pnnted by unknown persons at Jinan, 'n Is rip: rr 
in If / 0. Zrror. a German, opened them a Ernie s or roe . 
U pography. rimngh but trro Earn art irons were prL s". ' 
tnat year. An edition or G cere's Ep'sres arr-esrer a s> rr 
tne n trie town or Eekgno. The who'e nrmher of books t-~i 
bad issued Aom the p~ess in Ira'y a" the close of :lnr yeo* 
amonnts, according to Panzer, to e'ghtv-two: esc' usire e* 
those which hare no core, some of winch mas be rdbrnl 
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Antona, la Spagna, l’Ancroja, are only deserving to be 
remembered as they led in some measure to the great poems 
ofBomido and Ariosto. In themselves they are mean and 
prosaic. It is vam to seek a general cause for this sterility 
in the cultivation of Latin and Greek literature, which we 
know did not obstruct the brilliancy of Italian poetry in the 
next age Theie is only one cause for the want of great 
men m any period , — nature does not think fit to produce 
them. They are no creatuies of education and circum- 
stance 

36 The Italian prose literature of this interval from the age 
of Petrarch would be comprised in a few volumes ItaIlanpr0M 
Some historical memoirs may be found m Muraton, ° r 131110 °s° 
but far the chief part of his collection is in Latin Leonard 
Aretin wrote lives of Dante and Petrarch in Italian, which, 
according to Cormani, are neither valuable for their informa- 
tion nor for their style The Vita Civile of Palmieri seems 
to have been written some time after the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but of this Cormani says, that having wished to give 
a specimen, on account of the rarity of Italian m that age, he 
had abandoned his intention, finding that it was hardly possible 
to lead two sentences in the Vita Civile without meeting some 
barbarism or incorrectness The novelists Sacchetti, and Ser 
Giovanni, author of the Pecorone, who belong to the end of 
the fourteenth century, are read by some , their style is 
familiar and idiomatic , but Crescimbeni praises that of the 
former Cormani bestows some praise on Passavanti and 
Pandolfim , the first a lehgious writer, not much later than 
Boccaccio, the latter a noble Florentine, author of a moral 
dialogue in the beginning of the fifteenth centuiy. Filelfo, 
among his voluminous productions, has an Italian commen- 
taiy on Petiarch, of which Coimani speaks very slightingly. 
The commentaiy of Laudino on Dante is much better es- 
teemed , but it was not published till 1481 

37 Itwas n on occasion of a tournament, wheiem Lorenzo 
himself and his brother Julian had appeared in the Gloitra oC 
lists, that poems were composed by Luigi Pulci, 

and by Pohtian, then a youth, or rather a boy, the latter of 
which displayed more harmony, spirit, and imagination, than 
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any that bad been written since the death of Petrarch. * It 
might thus be seen, that there was no real incompatibility 
between the pursuits of ancient hteiature and the popular 
language of fancy aud sentiment; and that, if one gaie 
chastity and elegance of style, a more lively aud natural 
expression of the mind could best be attained by the othei 

38. This period was not equally foitunate for the learned 
pauiii m °^ ler P arts °f Italy* Ferdinand of Naples, ttlio 
came t0 the throne m 1458, proved no adequate re- 
pieseutative of Ins father Alfonso. But at Pome 
they encouuteied a serious calamity A few zealous scholars, 
such as Pompomus Lffitus, Platma, Callimachus Expenens, 
formed an academy m order to converse together on subjects 
of learning, and communicate to each other the results of 
their pnvate studies Dictionaries, indexes, and all works ot 
compilation being \eiy deficient, this nas the best substitute 
for the labour of perusing the whole body of Latin antiquity. 
They took Roman names , an innocent folly, long after 
practised in Europe. The pope, however, Paul II., thought 
fit, m 146S, to arrest all this society on charges of con- 
spiracy against Ins life, for which there nas certainly no 
foundation, aud of setting up Pagan superstitions against 
Chiistiamty, of 11111011, m this instance, theze seems to haw 
been no pi oof. They were put to the torture, and kept 
m prison a twelvemonth ; nhen the tyrant, nho is said to 
have voued this m Ins first rage, set them all at liberty, 
but it was long before the Roman academy recoiered any de- 
gree of vigoui t 

39* "We do not discoier as yet much substantial tfl * 
com element to literature in any country on this >ide the 
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Alps, with the exception of one where it was least to be an- 
ticipated. Mathias Corvmus, king of Hungary, from MMbI „ 
his accession in 1438 to his death in 1490, endea- CorTlnu ‘ 
voured to collect round himself the learned of Italy, and to 
strike light into the midst of the depths of darkness that en- 
compassed Ins country. He determined, therefore, to erect 
an university, which, by the original plan, was to have been 
m a distinct city , but the Turkish wars compelled him to 
fix it at Buda. He availed himself of the dispersion of 
libraries after the capture of Constantinople to purchase 
Greek manuscripts, and employed four transcribers at Flo- 
rence, besides thirty at Buda, to enrich his collection Thus, 
at his death, it is said that the royal library at Buda HlfUbrary 
contained 30,000 volumes , a number that appears 
wholly incredible. * Three hundied ancient statues are re- 
ported to have been placed in the same repository But 
when the city fell into the hands of the Turks m 15^7, these 
noble treasures were dispersed, and m great measure de- 
stroyed. Though the number of books, as is just observed, 
must have been exaggerated, it is possible that neither the 
burning of the Alexandrian library by Omar, if it ever oc- 
curred, nor any other single calamity recorded in history, 
except the two captures of Constantinople itself, has been 
more fatally injurious to literature, and, with due legard to 
the good intentions of Mathius Corvinus, it is deeply to be 
regretted that the inestimable relics once rescued from the 
barbarian Ottomans, should have been accumulated m a situ- 
ation of so little security against their devastating arms t 

40. England under Edward IV. presents an appearance, 
in the annals of publication, about as barren as un- t * 
der Edward the Confessor, there is, I think, nei- 
tber in Latin nor m English, a single book that 
we can refer to this decennial period. 4 Yet we find a few 

* The library collected by Nicolas V p 173, who refers to several modern 
contained only 5000 manuscripts The boohs expressly relating to the fate of this 
volumes printed in Europe before the library Part of it, however, found its 
death of ComnuB would probably be way to that of Vienne, 
reckoned highly at 15,000 Heercn sus- i The university of Oxford, according 
pects the number 50,000 to be hyper- to Wood, as well as the church generally, 
bolical , and m fact there can be no doubt stood very Jow about this time the 
of it grammar schools were laid aside, de- 

t Bruchcr, Itoscoe, Gibbon Hccren, grees were conferred on undeserving per- 
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2 tOIDS) n T ot , t0 , be overlooked, of the incipient regard to 

vlllT n f RUd t DUmerateS £ome Englishmen *ho tra- 
di^cmlp ° f +i ' V) P erba P s before 1460, m order to become 
(hsciples of the younger Guarini at Ferrara : Robert Flem- 

ng, William Gray, bishop of Ely, John Free, John Gum 

PPrl P f iv ' 3 Tery socomplished nobleman, John Tmtoft, 
o orcester. It is but fairness to give credit to these 
men for their love of learning, and to observe, that they 
prece e &ny ^hom we could mention on sure grounds 
ei er ’in ranee or Germany. We trace, however, no dis- 
net arts rom their acquisitions. But, though verv few 
liad the means of attaining that on nhich we" set a high 
ya ue in iterature, the mere rudiments of grammatical learn- 
ing were communicated to many. Nor were munificent 
patrons testators, in the yords of Burke, to a postenty 
ts lie i they embraced as their own, wanting m this latter pe- 
nod of the middle ages Wiliam of Wykeham, chancellor 
o England under Richard II , and bishop of Winchester, 
founded a school in that city, and a college at Oxford m 
connexion with it, m 1S/B * Henry FI,, in imitation of 
him, became the founder of Eton school, and of King’s Col* 
lege, Cambridge, about 14-42. f In each of these schools 
se\ enty boys, and in each college seventy fellows and scholars, 
are maintained by these princely endowments. It is unneces- 
sary to observe, that they are still the amplest, as they are 
much the earliest, foundations for the support of grammatical 
learning m England. What could be taught in these, or 
any other schools at this time, the reader has been enabled 
to judge , it must have beeu the Latin language, through 
mdifierent books of grammar, and with the perusal of very 
few heathen writers of antiquity. In the curious and unique 
collection of the Paston letters we find one from a hoy at 
Eton in 1468, wherein he gives two Latm \erses, not ieiT 


sons for monev A d 145d, 14G6 He 
had previously mentioned those schools 
as kept up in the uruversitv under the 
superintendence of masters of arts, a d 
1442 But the statutes of Magdalen 
College founded in the reign of Edward, 
provide for a certain degree of learning 
^Chandlers Life of \^avndete, p 200 


* Louth’s Life of VTvkeham He 
permits in his statutes a limited number 
of sons of gentlemen (gentihum) to he 
educated in his school Chandler s Lite 
of Wavnllete, p 5 

'VVavnfletc became the fin-t hw 
master of Lton in I^t42 Chandhr, p - u 
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good, of his own composition. * I am sensible that the 
mention of such a circumstance may appear trifling, espe- 
cially to foreigners . but it is not a trifle to illustrate by any 
fact the gradual progress of knowledge among the laity , 
first in the mere elements of reading and writing, as we did. 
m a former chapter , and now, in the fifteenth century, 
m such grammatical instruction as could be imparted. 
This boy of the Paston family was well born, and came 
from a distance , nor was he m training for the church, 
since he seems by this letter to have had marriage in con- 
templation. 

41. But the Paston letters are, in other respects, an im- 
portant testimony to the progressive condition of ruton 
society, and come in as a precious link m the chain leWe " 
of the moral history of England, which they alone m this 
period supply. They stand indeed singly, as far as I know, 
m Europe , for though it is highly probable that m the 
archives of Italian families, if not in Fiance or Germany, a 
series of merely private letters equally ancient may be con- 
cealed, I do not recollect that any have been ^published. 
They are all written m the reigns of Henry VI. and Ed- 
ward IV., except a few as late as Henry VII., by different 
members of a wealthy and respectable, but not noble, family ; 
and are, therefore, pictures of the life of the English gentry 
in that age t We are merely concerned with their evidence 
as to the state of literature. And this upon the whole is 
more favourable than, from the want of authorship in those 
reigns, we should be -led to anticipate It is plain that 
several members of the family, male and female, wrote not 
only grammatically, but with a fluency and facility, an epis- 
tolary expertness, which implies the habitual use of the pen. 1 
Their expression is much less formal and quaint than that of 


^ * Yol i p 301 Of William Paston, lumos, and has become scarce. The 

author of these lines, it is said, some j ears length has been doubled b\ an mjudi- 
before, that he had “ gone to school to a cious proceeding of the editor, m print- 
Lombard called Karol Giles, to learn and ing the original orthogrnphv and ahbre- 
to be read in poetry, or else in French nations of the letters on each left hand 
lie said, that he would be as glad and as page, and a more legible modern form on 
fam of a good booh of French or of poetry the right \s ortbogmphr is of little 
os mj master FalstafF would be to pur- importance, and abbreviations of none at 
chase a fair manor ” p 173 (1459 ) all, it would base been suflicient to Inrc 
f Tins collection is in fi\c quarto so- gi\cn a single specimen 

M 2 
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modem novelists, when they endeavour to feign the familiar 
style of ages much later than the fifteenth centurv. Some 
of them mix Latin with their English, very bad, and probably 
for the sake of concealment , and Ovid is once mentioned as 
a book to be sent from one to another. * It appears highly 
prolx de, that such a senes of letters, with so much vivacity 
and pertinence, would not have been written bv anv family of 
English gentry in the reign of Richard II., and much less 
before. It is hard to judge from a single case ; but the 
letter of Lady Pelham, quoted m the first chapter of this 
volume, is ungrammatical and unintelligible. The seed, 
therefore, was now rapidly germinating beneath the ground ; 
and thus we may perceive that the publication of books is not 
the sole test of the intellectual advance of a people. I mav 
add, that although the middle of the fifteenth centurv vas 
the period in which the fewest books were written, a greater 
number, in the opinion of experienced judges, Mere tran- 
scribed m that than in any former age , a circumstance easily 
accounted for by the increased use of linen paper, 

42 It may be observed here, with reference to the state 

of learning generally m England down to the age 
uyokyv immediately preceding the Reformation, that Le- 
land, in the fourth volume of his Collectanea, has 
sd\en several lists of boohs in colleges and monasteries, 
which do not bv any means warrant the supposition of a 
tolerable acquaintance with ancient literature. We find, 
hovever, some of the recent translations made m Italy from 
Greek authors The elergv, m fact, Mere now retrograding, 
mIuIg the laitv Mere advancing, and when this vns the ever, 
the ascendancy of the former Mas near its end 

43 I have said that there was not a new book w ritteu 

Mithm these ten \ear« In the da_\s of our father-., 
n " a ' l ’ r it Mould ha\ e been necessary at least to mention a-, 
a forsrerv the celebrated poems attributed to Thornes Ilonhx. 
But, probahlv, no one person living bJieves m their rutin n- 
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ticity ; nor should I have alluded to so palpable a fabrication 
at all, but for the curious circumstance that a very similar 
trial of literary credulity has not long since been essayed in 
France. A gentleman of the name of Surville ciotndcuc 
published a collection of poems, alleged to have SurrUlt 
been written by Clotilde de Surville, a poetess of the fif oentli 
century. The muse of the Ardecbe warbled her notes during 
a longer life than the monk of Bristow , and having sung 
the relief of Orleans by the Maul of Arc m 1429, lived to 
pour her swan-like chant on the battle of Fornova m 1495. 
Love, however, as much as war, is her theme ; and it was 
a remaikable felicity that she rendered an ode of her proto- 
type Sappho into French verse, many years before any one 
else in France could have seen it But having, like Rowley, 
anticipated too much the style and sentiments of a later 
period, she has, like him, fallen into the numerous ranks of 
the dead who never were alive. # 


Sect. IV. 1471—1480. 

The tame Subjects continued — Lorenzo dc* Medici — Physical Controversy — 
Mathematical Sciences 


44*. The books printed m Italy during these ten years 
amount, according to Panzer, to 1297 > of which 
234* are editions of ancient classical authors Books 
without date are of course not included , and the 
list must not be reckoned complete as to others. 

45. A press was established at Florence by Lorenzo, in 


* Auguis, Itccueil des Poctcs, vol 11 
Biogr Umv , Surwlle Ydlemmn, Cours 
de Literature, vol n Sismondi, Hist, 
des brnngms, xm 693 The forgery is 
by no means so gross ns that of Chatter- 
ton , but, ns M Sismondi say s, 11 AVc have 
only to compare Clotilde with the duke 
of Orleans, or Villon ” The following 
lines, quoted by him, will give the render 
o fair specimen — 

Suborn 1 nmmir, tel cn *olt lo dinger , 

Cy noui attend sur Ilti cltartnaos do raounre 


A de* rlgucun qul roudrolt * on renger 9 
Qul (mcmc alori quo tout dtilr % tmouur) 
Au prlx fatal dc no plu* y longer ? 
ltcpnc *ur mol chcr tynin, dont les srmr* 

Rc mo murolcnt porter coupi trop ’ 

Pour m enargner n en crol* one t mei trnnci } 
Soot dc nlaUlr tant plu* nuront dc chJirmrs 
Tc* darui nlgui, que icront p!u« cuhani 

It has Ikh.ii justly remarked, that the 
extracts from Clotilde in the Uccutil des 
ancicns Poetcs occupy too much space, 
while the genuine writer* of the fifteenth 
cciuurt nppear m urn scanty sjH*cimens 


n a 
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contemporary Pastrengo was the first who copied inscrip- 
tions , but m the carl) part of the fifteenth century, her 
scholars and liei patrons of letteis began to collect the scat- 
tered relics, which almost every icgion picscnted to them * 
Piccolo Niccoli, according to the funeral oration of Poggio, 
possessed a scries of medals, and even wrote a treatise in 
Italian, correcting the common orthography of Latin words," 
on the authority of inscriptions and coins. The love of col- 
lections increased from this time , the Medici and other rich 
patrons of letters spared no espouse m accumulating these 
treasures of the antiquary. Cmacus of Ancona, about 1440, - 
tra\elled into the East in order to copy inscriptions, but he 
was naturallj exposed to dccene himself and to be deceived , 
nor has lie escaped the suspicion of imposture, or at least of 
excessive credulity.! 

48. The first who made Ins researches of this kind col- 
lectitely Known to the world, was Biondo Flavio, or w^on 
Flavio Biondo, — for the names may be found in a that,ubJect 
difierent order, but more correctly m the fiistt, — secretary 
to Eugeni us IV , and to his successors. His long residence 
at Rome inspired him with the desire, and gave him the 
opportunity, of describing her imperial ruins In a w'ork, 
dedicated to Eugemus IV., who died in 1447> but not printed 
till 1 171, entitled, Romm Instauratai hbn tres, he describes, 
examines, and explains by the testimonies of ancient authors, 
the numerous monuments of Rome. In another, Romaj 
Tnumpbantis hbn decern, printed about 1472, he treats of 
the government, law's, religion, ceremonies, military disci- 
cipline, and other antiquities of the republic A third work, 
compiled at the request of Alfonso king of Naples, and 
pnnted in 1474, called Italia Illustrata, contains a descrip- 
tion of all Italy, divided into its ancient fourteen regions 1 
Though Biondo Flavio w r as almost the first to hew his way 


* Tiraboschi, vols ’v cndvi Andres, Cjnaque. One that rests on Ins au- 
ix 196 thonty 13 that which is supposed to rc- 

f firaboscln Andres, ix 199 Ci- cord the persecution of the Christians jn _ 
naco has not wanted nd\ocates some of Spmn under Nero Sec Lardncrs Jcw- 
the inscriptions he wax accused of liming uh and Heathen Testimonies, vol 1 , 
forged have turned out to l>o authentic , who, though by no means a credulous 
and it is presumed in lus favour, that critic, inclines to its genuineness 
others which do not appear may lm\c pe- f Zeno, Dissertation! Vossiane, i 229 
nshed since his time. Diogr Umv , 4 
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into the rock, which should cause his memory to be re- 
spected, it has naturally happened, that Ins w orks hems; 
imperfect and faulty, in comparison with those of the great 
antiquaries of the sixteenth century, they have not found a 
place in the collection of Grmvius, and are hardly remem- 
bered by name.* 

49. In Germany and the Lou Countries the art of printing 
Publication? began to be exercised at Deventer, Utrecht, Louvain, 
n Genranv Easle, U]m, and other places, and in Hungary and 
Buda We find, however, lery few ancient writers, the 
whole list of what can pass for classics being about thirteen. 
One or two editions of parts of Aristotle in Latin, from trans- 
lations lately made m Italy, may be added Yet it was not 
the length of manuscripts that discouraged the German prin- 
ters , for besides their editions of the Scriptures, Mentehn of 
Strasburg published, m 347 3, the great encyclopaedia of Ld- 
cent of Beauvais, in ten volumes folio, generally bound m 
four; and, in 1474, a similar work of Bercbonus, or Ber- 
chceur, in three other folios. The contrast between these 
labours and those of bis Italian contemporaries is very 
striking. 

50. Florus and Sallust were printed at Paris early in this 

decad, and tw elve more classical authors at the same 

place befoie its termination. An edition of Cicero 
ad Herenmum appeared at Angers in I47G, and one of Horace 
at Caen, in 14S0. The press of Lyons also sent forth several 
w orks, but none of them classical. It lias been said by French 
writers, that the first book printed m their language is Le 
Jardm de Devotion, by Colard .Mansion of Bruges, in 1473. 
This date has been questioned m England , but it is of the 
less importance, as we have already seeu that Caxton’s Re- 
cueil des histoires de Troye has the clear priority. Le Roman 
de Bandomn uomte de Flandres, Lyon, 1474, seems to be the 
earliest French book printed m France In 1476 j Les Grands 

* A superior treatise of the^saine age was distinguished also m the political re- 
on the antiquities of the Roman citv is volutions of Florence After the death 
L>\ Bernard Ruceliai (de urbe Roma, in of Lorenzo, he became tbe protec or of 
' Script FlorenL vol in) But the Florentine ncadernv, for the ir embers 

it was not published before the eighteenth of which he built a palace wuh garden* 
centurv Ruceliai wrote some historical Conuaru, lu. 143 Biogr TJmv , Ru- 
worhs- in 1 verv good Latin shvle, and ceTini 
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was published in H71j nud two other editions of that, or 
Tn-.'i -r a different \ersiou, the same year. Eleten editions 
c s.. '-v are enumerated by Panzer in the fifteenth centurr 
Tlie German translation lias already been mentioned; it was 
several times reprinted in this decad . one m Dntch appeared 
in 11/ one in the \ alencian language, at tlmt city, in 
117&* • the 7s ew Testament was printed m Bohemian, 14-75, 
and m Preach. 1477 * the earliest French translation of the 
Old Testament seems to be about the same date. The reader 
will of course understand, that all these translations were 
made from the A idgate Latin. It mav naturallv seem re- 
markable. that not onlv at this period hot down to the 
xtefo’'mation, no attempt was made to render any part of the 
Scriptures public in English But m fact, the ground was 
thought too dangerous by those in power. The transit non 
of >1 ichfie had taught the people some comparisons between 
the worldly condition of the first preachers of Christianity 
and them successors as well as some other contrasts, which 
it was more expedient to avoid. Long before the invention 
of printing it was enacted in 14-OS. by a constitution of arch- 
bishop Arundel in convocation, that no one should thereafter 
<e translate any text of Holy Scripture into English, by way 
of a book, or little book or tract : and that no book should 
be read that was composed lately in the time of John TTieliffe, 
or since his death '* Scarcely any of Cax ton's publications 
are of a religious nature 

54 It would have been strange if Spain, placed on the 
genial shores of the Mediterranean, and intimately 
connected through, the Aragonese kings with Italy, 
had not received" some light from that which began 
to shine so bnghtlv. Her progress, however, m letters was 
but slow. ZSot but that severed individuals are named by 
compriers of literary biography in the first part of the fifteenth 
centurr, as well as earlier, who are reputed to have possessed 
a knowledge of languages, and to have stood at least far 
above their contemporaries. Alfonsns Tostatus passes for 
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the most considerable , bis writings are chiefly theological, 
but Andres praises his commentary on the Chronicle of Euse- 
bius, at least as a bold essay* , contending also thatleaimng 
was not deficient in Spain during the fifteenth century, though 
he admits that the rapid improvements made at its close, and 
about the beginning of the next age, were due to Lebnxa’s 
public instructions at Seville and Salamanca Several trans- 
lations were made from Latin authors into Spanish, which, , 
however, is not of itself any great proof of peninsular learn- 
ing. The men to whom Spain chiefly owes the advancement 
of useful learning, and who should not be defrauded of then 
glory, were Arias Barbosa, a scholar of Pohtian, and the 
more renowned, though not more learned or more early' pro- 
pagator of Grecian literature, Antouio of Lebnxa, whose 
name was latinised into Nebnssensis, by which he is corns 
monly known. Of Anas, who unaccountably has no place 
in the Biograplne Universelle, Nicolas Antonio gives a very 
high character.! He taught the Greek language at Sala- 
manca probably about this tune. But his writings aie'not . 
at all numerous. For Lebrixa, instead of compiling from 
other sources, I shall ti anscribe what Dr. M‘Cne has said 
with his usual perspicuous brevity 

55. “ Lebrixa, usually styled Nebnssensis, became,' to 
Spam what Valla was to Italy, Erasmus to Germany, character or 
or Budaeus to France After a residence of ten Lcbnx ‘ 
years m Italy, dunng which he had stored his nnnd with 
vanous kinds of knowledge, he returned home, in 147 8, by 
the ad wee of the younger Philelphus and Hermolaus Bar- 
barus, with the view of promoting classical literature in his 
native country Hitherto the tevival of letters in Spam was 
confined to a few inquisitive individuals, and had not reached 
the schools and universities, whose teachers continued to 
teach a harbarous jargon under the name of Latin, into which 


* IX. 151 

f In quo Antomum Nebnssensem so- 
cium habuit, qui tamen quic^uid usquam 
Gnccarumliterarum apud Hispanos esse t, 
flb uno Ana cmanosse in prre&tione sua- 
rum Introductionum Gramraaticarum in- 
genue affirmant His duobus mnpbssi- 
mura lllud gymnasium, indequeHispama 
tota debet barbarieq qu tc longo apud nos 


bellorum dominatu m immensuin creve- 
rat, exUrpntionera, bonarutnque omnium 
disciplmarum dmtm Q.uas AnasTioster 
ex antiquitatis penu per vicemuum inte- 
grum auditonbus suis larga et locuplcte 
vena communicant, in poetica facultate 
Gracamcaqbe doctnna Nebnsserate rae- 
lior, a quo tamen m vana multiplicique 
doctnna superabatur Bibl Vetus. 
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they initiated the youth by means of a rude system of gram- 
mar, rendered unintelligible, m some instances, by a piepos- 
terous intermixture of the most abstruse questions in meta- 
physics. By the lectures which he read m the universities 
of Seville, Salamanca, and Alcala, and by the institutes which 
he published on Castilian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew gram- 
inai, Lebnxa conti lbuted in a wonderful degree to expel bar- 
barism from tbe seats of education, and to difiuse a taste for 
elegant and useful studies among his countrymen. His im- 
'piovements were warmly opposed by the monks, who had 
engrossed the art of teaching, and who, unable to bear the 
light themselves, wished to prevent all others from seeing it , 
but, enjoying the support of persons of high authority, he 
disiegarded their selfish and ignorant outcries. Lebrixa con- 
tinued to an advanced age to support the literary reputation 
of lus native country.” * 

56. This was the brilliant era of Florence, under tbe 

Library of supremacy of Lorenzo de’ Medici. The reader is 

. Loremo p ro bably well acquainted with this eminent character, 
by means of a work of extensive and merited reputation. 
The Laurentian library, still consisting wholly of manuscripts, 
though formed by Cosmo, and enlarged by his son Pietro, 
owed not only its name, but an ample increase of its ti easures, 
to Lorenzo, who swept the monasteries of Greece through 
his learned agent, John Lascans. With that tiue love of 
letters which scorns the monopolising spirit of possession, 
Lorenzo permitted his manuscripts to he freely copied for the 
use of other parts of Europe 

57. It was an important labour of the learned at Florence 

to correct, as well as elucidate, the text of their 

manuscripts, written generally by ignorant and care- 
expiamed j ess inou ]^ Sj or trading copyists (though the latter 

piobably had not much concern with ancient writers), and 
become almost wholly unintelligible through the blunders of 
these transcribers t Landmo, Merula, Caldenno, and Pohtian 
were tbe most indefatigable m this line of criticism during 

* M'Cne’s Hist, of Reformation m maticas, a very scarce book, were printed 
Spain, p 61 it is probable that Lc- at Seville in 1481 

bnxa’s exertions were not ver> effectual + Meiners, Vergleich der sitten m- 
in tbe present decennium, nor perhaps in 108 Heeren, p 293 
the. Yiext, but his Institutiones Gram- 
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the age of Lorenzo. Before the use of printing fixed the 
text of a whole edition — one of the most important of its con- 
sequences — the critical amendments of these scholars could 
only be made useful through their oral lectures And these 
appear frequently to have been the foundation of the valuable, 
though rather prolix, commentaries we find in the old edi- 
tions. Thus those of Landino accompany many editions of 
Horace and Virgil, forming, in some measure, the basis of 
all interpretative annotations on those poets Landino in 
these seldom touches on verbal criticism , but his explanations 
display 1 ' a considerable reach of knowledge. They are founded, 
as Ileeren is convinced, on his lectures, and consequently* 
give us some notion of the tone of instruction. In explaining 
the poets, two methods weie pursued, the grammatical and 
the moral, the latter of which consisted m resolving the whole 
sense into allegory Dante had given credit to a doctrine, 
orthodox in this age and long afterwards, that every great 
poem must have a hidden meaning # 

58. The notes of Caldenno, a scholar of high fame, but 
infected with the common vice of arrogance, are , Chiracter of 
found with those of Landino in the early editions of torenr ° 
Virgil and Horace Regio commented upon Ovid, Omni- 
bonus Leonicenus upon Lucan, both these upon Quintilian, 
many upon Cicero t It may be observed, for the sake of 
chronological exactness, that these labours are by no means 
confined, even principally, to this decennial period They 
are mentioned m connexion with the name of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, whose influence over literature extended from 1470 
to his death in 1492 Noi was meie philology the sole, or 
the leading, pursuit to which so truly noble a mind accorded 
its encouragement He sought in ancient learning some- 
thing more elevated than the narrow, though necessary, re- 
searches of criticism. In a villa overhanging the toners of 
Florence, on the steep slope of that lofty hill crowned by the 
mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which Tully 
might have envied, with Ficino, Landino, and Pohtian at his 
side, he delighted his hours of leisure with the beautiful visions 
of Platonic philosophy, for which the summer stillness of an 
Italian sky appears the most congenial accompaniment. 

* Heeren, pp 241 287 t Id ^ 
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59. Never, could .the sympathies of the soul with outward 
prospect nature be more finely touched , never could more 
iuia «“ striking suggestions be presented to the philosopher 
Fu.sob, an d the statesman. Florence lay beneath them ; 
not with all the magnificence that the later Medici have given 
her, but, thanks to the piety of former times, presenting 
almost as yaried an outline to the sky. One man, the won- 
der of Cosmo’s age, Brunelleschi, had crowned the beautiful 
city with the vast dome of its cathedral , a structure un- 
* thought of in Italy before, and larely since surpassed. It 
seemed, amidst clustenng towers of inferior churches, an 
emblem of the Catholic hieiarchy under its supreme head, 
like Home itself, imposing, unbroken, unchangeable, ladiatmg 
m equal expansion to eveiy pait of the earth, and directing 
its conveigent curves to heaven. Round this were numbered, 
at unequal heights, the Baptistery, with its gates, as Michel 
Angelo called them, woithy of Paradise ; the tall and richly 
decorated belfi ey of Giotto ; the chui ch of the Carmine, with 
the fiescos of Masaccio, those of Santa Maria Novella (m 
the language of the same great man), beautiful as a bnde, 
of Santa Croce, second only in magnificence to the cathedral 
•of St Mark, and of San Spirito, anothei great monument 
of the genius of Brunelleschi , the numerous convents that 
lose within the walls of Florence, or were scattered immedi- 
ately about them. From these the eye might turn to the 
trophies of a republican government that was rapidly giving 
way before the citizen-prmce who now surveyed them , the 
Palazzo Yecchio, m which the sigmory of Floience held then 
councils, raised by the Guelf aristocracy, the exclusive, but 
not tyrannous faction that long swayed the city , or the new 
and unfinished palace which Brunelleschi had designed for 
one of the Pitti family, before they fell, as others had already 
done, in the fruitless struggle against the house of Medici , 
itself destined to become the abode of the victorious race, and 
to peipetuate, by retaining its name, the revolutions that had 
raised them to power 

GO The piospect, from an elevation, of a great city m its 
silence, is one of the most impressive, as well as beautiful, 
we evei behold. But far moie must it have hi ought home 
thoughts of seriousness to the mind of one v ho, by the force of 
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mccs, or disciples, formed of jotm? aspirants to philosophy. 
Ficmo presided over the \\ hole. Their great festival was the 
13th ol November, heintr the ammersarv of the birth and 
death of Pinto Math of absurd mysticism, much of frno- 
lous ami nn-chiev ous supeistition, was mingled with tlieir 
speculations.* 

02. The Disputationos Cumaldulcnses of Landino were 
n , published during this period, though, pel hap**, writ* 
I,?/ 4 ,'., ten a little sooner. They belong to a class pro- 
a mment in the hterntuie of Italy in this and th'* 
suet ceding century, disquisitions mi philosophy m the form 
ot di.dorrnc, with more solicitude to present a graceful 
delineation of \ irtue, and to kindle a generous sy mpathy lor 
moral beauty, than to explore the labyrinths <>t theory or 
e\en to lay down cleai and distinct print iples of ethus. The 
writings of Plato and Cnero, in this mannei, had shown a 
track, m which their idolatus, with distant and hesitating 
steps, and more of re\crence than emulation, dthirhtol to 
tread These Disputations of Luuhtio, m wlmh, au online 
to the beautiful patterns of ancient dialogue, the um-t 
honoured names ot the ajje appear — Lortu/ound ills Inode r 
.lull in, Alberti, whose ahno-t miner- il mils n now h 
known In his ar<hit<ctur< , Pit mo, ami k ituhno lum-i If —■ 
turn upon a t ompansoii between the at tne and t out* mpl itnt 
lite of man, to the latter ot whuli it -eenn destgmd to *jr 1 
tla ad\ mtatfi , and .ire saturated with tin thoughtful *ptru o' 

1 *1 ttolllsUl 1 
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cus Barbarus de re uxona, Platma de falso et vero bono, the 
Vita Civile of Palmicri, the moral tieatises of Poggio, 
Alberti, Pontano, and Matteo Bosso, concerning - some of 
which little more than the names are to be learned from 
literary history, and which it would not, perhaps, be worth 
•while to mention, except as collectively indicating a predi- 
lection for this stjlc which the Italians long continued to 
display * 

ol< Some of these related to general criticism, or to that 
of single authors My knowledge of them is chiefly Paulu , 
limited to the dialogue of Paulus Cortesius de ho- Cmtuw ’ 
minibus doctis, written, I conceive, about 1490, no unsu 
cessful imitation of Cicero de clans oiatonbus, from wdiii 
indeed modern Latin writers have always been accustomed 
collect the discriminating phrases of criticism Cortesiu 
who was young at the time of writing this dialogue, uses ! 
elegant, if not always a correct lability, characterise 
agreeably, and with apparent taste, the authors of the fi 
teenth century Jt may be read m conjunction with tl 
Ciceromanus of Eiasmus, who, wnth no knowledge, pe 
baps, of Cortesius, lias gone over the same ground in rath 
inferior language 

65. It was about the beginning of this decad that a fe 
Germans and Netherlander, trained m the college SchMflJ | n 
of Deventer, or that of Zwoll, or of St Edward’s CLnoanr 
near Groningen, were roused to acquire that extensive knot 
ledge of the ancient languages which Italy as yet exclusive 
possessed Their names should never he omitted in ai 
remembrance of the levival of letters, for gteat was the 
influence upon the subsequent times Wesscl of Gromugei 
one of those who contributed most steadily towards the pur 
fication of religion, and to whom the Greek and Hebre 
languages are said, but probably on no solid grounds, i 
have been known, may be reckoned in this class Bi 
others were more directly engaged in the advancement ■ 
literature Three schools, from which issued the most coi 
spicuous ornaments of the next generation, rose under tna: 


* Corninm is much fuller than lira- Bosso ( Lift of Bco X , c ix ) hut hard 
boschi on these treatises Itoscoo seems adverts to an> of the rest I Imre name 
to have read the ethical wti tings of itfatteo Some of them arc very £carce f 

VO L. I# N * 
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Emmerich, Langius visited Italy, and, as Kleiners supposes, 
though, I think, upon uncertain grounds, before 1460. But 
not long afterwards, a more distinguished person than any 
we have mentioned, Rodolph Agricola of Groningen, sought 
in that more genial land the taste and correctness which no 
Cisalpine nation could supplv. Agricola passed several vears 
ot this decad in Italy. We shall find the effects of his 
example in the next. * 

66. Meantime a slight impulse seems to have been given 
cr to the university of Paris by the lessons of George 

ge&at Tifernas : for from some disciples of his Reuchhu, 
a vouug German of great talents and celebritv, ac- 
quired, probably about the year 1470, the first elemeuts ot 
the Greek language. This knowledge lie improved by the 
lessons of a native Greek, Audromcus Cartoblecas. at Basle. 
In that city he had the good fortune, rare on this side of the 
Alps, to find a collection of Greek mauuscripts, left theie at 
the time of the council bv a cardinal Xicolas of Ragusa. Bv 
the advice of Cartoblacas, he taught Greek himself at Basle. 
After the lapse of some years, Reuchhu went again to Paris, 
and fouud a new teacher, George Hermonvmus of Sparta, 
who had settled there about 147~. From Paris he removed 
to Orleans and Poitiers t 

67 . The classical literature which delighted Reuchhu aud 

Coz Agricola was disregarded as frivolous by the wise 

of that dav in the university of Paris : but they 
were much more keenlv opposed to innovation and 
heterodoxy m their own peculiar line, the scholastic meta- 
physics. Most haie heard of the long controversies between 
tbe Realists and iSominahsts concerning tbe nature ot uni- 
versal s. or the genera and species of things The first, with 
Plato and Aristotle, maintained their objective or external 
reahtv : either, as it was called ante )em, as eternal arche- 
types in the Diune Intelligence, or in jc, as forms inherent 
iii matter; the second, with Zeno, gave them only a subjec- 

• See M eim ^ voL la, E chbom and have given pre tv full account so r 
Heeren fa' *he revival o + lea-mng: in lm ard a g;>ed Lie o^hrn viH K 
Ge~nanv ? o- foxi thing mav be fauna in m the* 25 h vo 7 u*ut c c ceroa bat t- 
£meke~ EpiroE ad Re lM nam threvs 

j. Alcirc^ L ^6 Besides Moment I ~ht on tfct ram and hi- coateTpe*nri>> 

E ruck or iv S5S , a- veil ns Ilcvren. 
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specimen of the subtle philosopher (as Scotus was called), 
were met bv Ockham with others which sometimes 

OC-s-fcmn * * 

appear more refined and obscure. He confined 
reality to objective things denying it to the host of abstract 
entities brought forward by Scotus. He defines a universal 
to he (C a particular intention (meaning probablv idea or con- 
ception) of the mind itself, capable of being predicated of manv 
things, not for what it properly is itself, but for what those 
things are ; so that, in so far as it has this capacitv, it is 
called universal, but inasmuch as it is one form readlv existing 
in the mind, it is caked singular .*** I have not exaimned 
the writings of Ockham, and am unable to determine whether 
3ns Nominalism extends beyond that of Berkeley or Stewart, 
which is generally asserted by the modern inquirers into 
scholastic philosophy : that is, whether it amounts to Con- 
ceptualism : the foregoing definition, as far as I can judge, 
might have been given bv them 

69- The later IN ominalists of the scholastic period Buridan, 
Biel, and several others mentioned bv the historians 
im ~r of philosophv. took all their reasonings from the 
storehouse of Ockham. His doctrine was prohibited 
at Paris by pope John XXII., whose theological opinions, as 
well as secular encroachments, he had opposed All masters 
of arts were hound by oath never to teach Ockhanusm. But 
after the pope’s death the university condemned a tenet of the 
Realists, that manv truths are eternal, which are not God : 
and went so far towards the Xommahst theory, as to deter- 
mine that our knowledge of dungs is through the medium of 
words t Peter d’Aillv, Gerson, and other principal men ot 
their age w ere Nominalists : the sect was very powerful in 
Germanv, and mav be considered, on the whole, as prevalent 
in this century. The Realists, however, by some manage- 
ment gained the ear of Louis XI . who by an ordinance m 
14-73. exphcitlv approves the doctrines of the great Realist 
philosophers, condemns that of Ockham and his discjp 
and forbids it to be taught, enjoining the books of the Aouu- 

* Unam ln'entionem s rgularera _psi-s ilia dxctxrr universalis , p-o* 1 g t r 

arums, catam p-sdicm do p’urfb-s. non te-c qvoi e^ 4 era fo-rra t.sii <— •' y 
pro so, sod p*o ipsis rebus . ita quo-j ^ ir 4 euts.m c crur sajp^sr -c P ^ 
hoc, quod p^ucccLn dc p T i- f 1^ P ^ tniL-r 

rl bas- ron p’TD se <ca pro i T Ls plunbti-. Lu c . n diJ:”LbuS unrLn 
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iialists to be locked up from public perusal, ami all pio^nt ,>s 
well as future graduates m the mmcrsit) to sv ear to the 
observation of tins oidinance Tbe prolnbition, m*\ ( rtlu It < — , 
was lepealed in J JSl ; tbe guilt) books set five from then 
chains, and tbe hypothesis of tbe Nominalists \irtn dlv per- 
mitted to be held, amidst the acclamations of the uimtMt , 
and especially one of its four nations, that of Geruiem 
Some of their party had, during this persirution, taken ning' 
m that empire and in England, both friendl) to tin ir ra ijm* , 
and this metaphysical contention of the fifteenth mit«r\ sug- 
gests and typifies the great religious conudsion of the ne t 
The u eight of ability, during tins biter and Kss fiouri^lmu,' 
period of scholastic philosoph), uas on tbe Nominalist side, 
and tbougli nothing in the Reformation uas umuediatfh con- 
nected with their principle, tins metapln sical mm t fanlir'l**! 
in some measure its success 

70 We should still look 111 \am to England for titln r 
learning or native genius Tbe reign of Eduard IV 
may be reckoned one of the lowest points in our i »» 
liteiaiy annals The turn ei si tics had fallen in reput- 
ation and in frequent^ of students, where there hud b< < n 
thousands, according to Wood, there was not now out , wlmii 
must he understood us an hjpeihohral wav of ‘quaking 1 J ir t 
the decline of the universities, frequentt d as thev Jiad laen 
hy indigent vagabonds withdi twn from 11^1 ful 1 lhonn and 
wretched as then ptc tended mMrmtmn Ind ht<n, was Jar 
fiom an evil m itself, that it Ic ft < h ai the pith for t hr ap- 
proaching introduction of real learning Nwnl <o!hg«s 
were about (Ins time founded at Oxford and Cambridge, 
vvliah, in (he design of their mumfiunt founder* w*n m 
become, as thev liave done, the instruments of a letter »h . 
ciplme than tin harlmous mIiooIiiuii tfloidnl We Im« 
ahead) ohsetved, tint )e lining m Ltigl im! w is hhe ‘■nd b,- 
menting in the ground through tin lift< < nth n ntun 1 * * 
language was bmcnmg more vigorous, and men * i i d> ! 
of gumg utterance to good thoughts, is •>»» 1 1 im 
from ( i\t(Ui t s press '•lam, Mtrh a** the Du tv o* IT h - ^ V 
h\ Loi dinners Anti pt rhaps the I»l - t t ' * rc t*-» l*>r * i i m - 
hov jn ople is tint ot Mdmokhm « J/u p>*tirv o v 
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specimen of the subtle philosophei (as Scotus was called), 
were met by Ockham with others which sometimes 

OcHkain J 

appeal more refined aud obscure He confined 
reality to objective things, denying it to the host of abstract 
entities brought forward by Scotus He defines a universal 
to be “a paiticular intention (meaning probably idea or con- 
ception) of the mind itself, capable of being predicated of many 
things, not for what it properly is itself, but for what those 
things are , so that, in so far as it has this capacity, it is 
called universal, but inasmuch as it is one form really existing 
in the mind, it is called singular.” * I hate not examined 
the writings of Ockham, and am unable to determine w hether 
his Nominalism extends beyond that of Berkeley or Stewart, 
which is generally asserted by the modern inquirers into 
scholastic philosophy , that is, whether it amounts to Con- 
ceptualism , the foregoing definition, as far as I can judge, 
might hate been given by them 

(>9 The latei Nominalists of the scholastic period, Buiidan, 
Biel, aud seteral others mentioned by the historians 
fnt.mcrsi) of philosophy, took all their leasonmgs from the 
storehouse of Ockham His doctrine was prohibited 
at Pans by pope John XXII , whose theological opinions, as 
well as secular encroachments, he had opposed. All master', 
of arts wcie bound bv oath ne\er to teach Oekhanmm. But 
after the pope's death the utm ersity condemned a tenet of the 
Realists, that many truths are eternal, which are not God. 
aud went so far towards the Nominalist theon, as to deter- 
mine that our knowledge of things is through the medium of 
words f Peter d’Adh, Gerson, and otliei prmcipd men of 
their age were Nominalists , the *(>< t was \er\ powerful in 
Gormam, and ma\ be considered, on the whole, a-' pre\alent 
m this centun The Reacts, howc\er, hj some manage- 
ment gained the ear of Louis XI , who b\ an ordmame m 
1178, explicit!} approtes the doctrines of the gre it Realist 
philosophers, condemns that of Ockham and his disuphs, 
and forbids it to be taught, enjoining the books of tin Xomi- 

* l i ■* 1 in 1 1 t rc- 1 t ip 
n * J r 1 c -1 <1 |»’i Hu ^ 

j • T t >*o in i^rno, m <ji »> 1 f 1.- 

] - 1 it i r .a • p wV-ui j 1 1 

* » > j o 5 pn» uli j»l» 


1 1 1 \ t. r t 11 1 1 T i J ri t G r ! u ” - 
tel rp r\ ». i I n f » 1 i r 

J 1 t v G I t f ti" ) 1 * ) J 1 

; If ; ■ » * ■ 

J 1 1 rl * ! t\ 
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nnlists to bo locked up fiom public pemsal, nnd all picscuit as 
\\ell as future Graduates m the nnivcisity to sweat to the 
obscnntion of tins oidinancc The prohibition, nevertheless, 
A\as repealed m J 1S1 , the guilt} books set free from then 
chains, and the hypothesis of the Nominalists virtually pei- 
nntted to be held, amidst the acclamations of the university, 
and especially one of its fom nations, that of Gei ninny 
•Some of their party had, during this persecution, taken lefuge 
in that empire and in England, both fncudly to their cause, 
and tins metaphysical contention of the fifteenth century sug- 
gests and typifies the great religious convulsion of the ne\t 
The weight of ability, during this later and less flourishing 
period of scholastic plnlosopli}, was on the Nominalist side, «- 
and though nothing m the Reformation w'us immediately con- 
nected with their principle, tins metaphysical sect facilitated 
in some measure its success 

70 We should still look in vain to England for either 
learning or native genius The reign of Edw'ard IV. 
ma} be reckoned one of the lowest points 111 oui learning in 
literar} annals The umveisities lmd fallen in reput- 
ation and m frequency of students, wdieie there had been 
thousands, according to Wood, there w r as not now r one , which 
must he understood as an hyperbolical way of speaking But 
the decline of the universities, frequented as they had been " 
by indigent vagabonds withdrawn from useful labour, and r 
wretched as their pietended instruction had been, was so faf 
from an evil in itself, that it left clear the path for the ap- 
proaching introduction of leal learning Seveial colleges 
were about this time founded at Oxford and Cambridge, 
w'hich, in the design of their munificent founders, w'ere to 
become, as they have done, the instruments of a better dis- 
cipline than the barbarous schoolmen affoided We have 
already observed, that learning in England was like seed fer- 
menting in the ground through the fifteenth century The 
language was becoming moie vigorous, and more capable ► 
of giving utterance to good thoughts, as some tianslations 
from Caxton’s press show, such as the Diets of Philosophers, 
by Loid Rivers And perhaps the best exercise for a<school- 
hoy people is that of t school-boys The poetry of two Scots- 
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men, Henryson and Mercer, winch is not without merit, may 
he nearly referred to the present decad.* 

71. The progress of mathematical science was legular, 

nr thematic* not ra P 1( ^ FFe might have mentioned before 

the gnomon erected by Toscanelh in the cathedral 
at Florence, which is leferred to 1468 , a work, it has been 
said, which, considering the times, has done as much honour 
to his genius as that so much renow ned at Bologna to Cas- 
nepomon- sim t The greatest mathematician of the fifteenth 
Unu ' century, Muller, or Regiomontanus, a native of 
Konigsberg, or Komgshoven, a small town m Franconia, 
whence he derived his latinised appellation, died prematurely, 
like his master Purbach, m 1476. He had begun at the age 
of fifteen to assist the latter m astronomical observations , and 
having, after Purbach’s death, acquired a knowledge of Greek 
in Italy, and devoted himself to the ancient geometeis, aftei 
some years spent with distinction m that country, and at the 
court of Mathias Con mus, he settled finally at N uremberg ; 
where a rich citizen, Bernard TFalther, both supplied the 
means of accurate observations, and became^'e associate of 
Ins labours' i Regiomontanus died at Ronci ^ ther he had 
been called to assist in rectifying the calerik ^ >.Se\eral of 
1 his works were printed m this dec^ Qgjid nm^ %$heis lus 

ephemendes, or /ire university condemned a ten and 

mohn, ftmany truths aie -Inch are notdSwf Sa not 

id went so far towards AT - ^ ^ 
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strictly the first, that had been made in Europe.* His more 
extensive productions did not appear till afterwards , and the 
treatise on triangles, the most celebrated of them, not till 
1583. The solution of the more difficult cases, both in plane 
and spherical trigonometry, is found in this work , and with 
the exception of what the science owes to Napier, it may be 
said, that it advanced little for more than two centuries after 
the age of Regiomontanus.f Purbach had computed a table 
of sines to a radius of 600,000 parts. Regiomontanus, 
ignorant, as has been thought, which appeals very strange, 
of his master’s labours, calculated them to 6,000,000 paits 
But perceiving the advantages of a decimal scale, he lias 
given a second table, wherein the ratio of the sines is com- 
puted to a radius of 10,000,000 parts, or, as we should say, 
taking the radius as unity, to seven places of decimals He 
subjoined what he calls Canon Ftecundus, or a table of tan- 


gents, calculating them, however, only for entire degrees to 
a radius of 100,000 parts t It has been said, that Regio- , 
, montanus was inclined to the theory of the earth’s motion, 
ot>id~ hich mdeed Nicolas Cusanus had already espoused 
n < 3t 72 Though the arts of delineation do not properly come 
within the scope of this volume, yet so fai as they Arts of do- 
are directly instrumental to science, they ought nae>tim 
not to pass unregarded Without the tool that presents 
figure# to the eye, not the press itself could have diffused an 
adequate knowledge either of anatomy or of natural history. 
As figures cut in wooden blocks gave the first idea of letter- 
printing, and were for some time associated with it, an 
obvious invention, wdien the latter art became improved, was 


to arrange such blocks together with types m the same page. v 
We find accordingly, about this time, many books adorned 
or illustrated m tins manner , generally with representations 
of saints, or other ornamental delineations not of much im- 
portance , but in a few instances with figures of plants and 
animals, or of human anatomy The Dyalogus creatuia- 
rum morahzatus, of which the first edition was published at 


* Gassendi, Vita Rcgiomontam He montanus contained eclipses, and other 
speaks of them himself, ns uuas vulgo matters not in former alumnae* 

\ocant nlmnnnch , and Gassendi snjs, that ■f' Hutton s IjOgnrjtlrms, Introduction, 
some WLrc extant in manuscript ct Tuns, p 3 *> 

from 1442 to 1472 Thofee of Regio \ Kaslner, i 557 
4 1 K 
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Gouda, 1480, seems to be neatly, if not altogethei, tbe 
earliest of these. It contains a series of fables with lude 
wood-cuts, in little more than outline. A second edition, 
printed at Antwerp in I486, repeats the same cuts, with the 
addition of one representing a chuich, which is really ela- 
borate * 

73. The art of engiaving figuies on plates of coppei was 
a neaily coeval with that of printing, and is due either 
to Thomas Fimguerra about 1460, or to some Gei- 
mau about the same time. It was not a difficult step to' 
apply this invention to the lepresentation of geo- 
graphical maps , and this we owe to Arnold Buck- 
mck, an associate of the punter Sweynheim. His edition of 
Ptolemy’s geogiaphy appeared at Home in 1478 These maps 
are traced from those of Agathodsemon m the fifth century ; 
and it has been thought that Buckinck profited by the hints 
of Doms, a German monk, who himself gave two editions of 
Ptolemy not long afterwards at Ulm + The fifteenth century 
had already witnessed an mci easing attention to geogiaplncal 
delineations. The libianes of Italy contain several unpub- 
lished maps, of which that by Fia Mauio, a monk of the 
01 dei of Camaldoh, now in the convent of Murano, neai 
Venice, is the most celebiated. 4 Two causes, besides the 


* Both these editions are m the Bri- 
tish Museum In the same library is a 
copy of the exceedingly scarce work, 
Ortus Samtatis Mogunt 1491 The 
colophon, winch may be read m De Bure 
(Sciences, No 1554 ), takes much credit 
for the carefulness of the delineations 
The wooden cuts of the plants, especially, 
are as good as we usually find in the six- 
teenth century , the form of the leaves 
and character of the plant are generally 
well preserved The animals are also 
tolerably figured, though with many ex- 
ceptions, and, on the whole, fall short of 
the plants The work itself is a com- 
pilation from the old naturalists, ar- 
ranged alphabetically 

•f* Biogr Umv Buckinck, Doms 
{ Andres, ix 88 Corniam, m 162 
[A better account of this celebrated map 
was given in the seventh volume of the 
Annales Carnal dulenses, p 252 (1762), 
and cardinal Zurla published in 1806 
11 Mappamondo di Fra Mauro Camaldo- 


lense lllustrato A fine copy oCthis map, 
taken from the original at Murano about 
forty jears since, is m the British Mu- 
seum , there is also one in a Portuguese 
convent, supposed to have been made by 
Fra Mauro himself in 1459, for the use 
of Alfonso V king of Portugal Fra 
Mauro professes not to have follow ed 
Ptolemy in all things, but to have col- 
lected information from travellers , m- 
vestigando per rnolti anm, e practicando 
cum persone degne di fede, le qual bano 
veduto ad occluo quclo, que qul suso 
fedclmente demostro It appears, howev er, 
to me, that he has been chiefly indebted to 
Marco Polo, who had contributed a vast 
stock of names, to which the geographer 
was to annex locality in the best manner 
he could Very little relating to Asia or 
Africa will be found in the Murano map, 
which may not he traced to this source 
It does not indeed appear manifest that 
Polo wa? acquainted with the termination 
of the African coast, but that had been 
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increase of commerce, and the gradual accumulation of 
Knowledge, had principally turned the thoughts of many to- 
wards the figure of the earth on which they trod Two 
translations, one of them by Emanuel Clirjboloias, had been 
made carl) in the century, fiom the cosmography of Ptolemy, 
and fiom Ins maps the geographeis of Italy had learned the 
use of pamllels and meridians, which might a little, though 
inadequate!), restrain their arbitrary admeasurements of dif- 
ferent countries * But the real discoveries of the Portu- 
guese on the coast of Afnca, under the patronage of Don 
Hear), were of far greatci importance m stimulating and 
directing enterprise. In the academy founded by that illus- 
trious prince, nautical charts were first delineated in a method 
moie useful to the pilot, by projecting the meridians m pa- 
rallel light lines t, instead of curves on the suiface of the 
sphere This first step m liydi ograplncal science entitles Don 
Henry to the name of its founder And though these 
early maps and chai ts of the fifteenth century are to us hut 
a chaos of eiror and confusion, it was on them that the 
patient eye of Columbus had rested tlnough long hours of 
meditation, while strenuous hope and unsubdued doubt were 
smuggling m his soul. 

so often asserted* that uc cannot TcU sue- nnco of what Fra Mauro has said about 
priced when at find m Tm Mnuro s map the tides, which is mixed up with great 
the sea rolling round the Cope of Good error, and loosely talks about nn antiu- 
llope, though the form of tlint part of pntion of Newton Upon the whole, 
the continent is ill delineated although this map is curious and mtc- 

Iho marginal entries of tins map arc resting, something more has been said of 
not unworthy of attention One of them it than it deserves by the author of An- 
nttnbutcs the tides to the attraction of rmlcs Cara nldu lenses , Mauro ilnque Cn- 
the moon, but not on any philosophical mnldulcnsi monacho ca gloria jure mento 
principle He speaks of spring and neap tnbuenda crat, ut non parum tabuhs suis 
tides as already known, which indeed must gcogrnplncis juvcrit nd tentandas expe- 
havebeentho case, after the experience of aitioncs m terras incognitas, quod postca 
naugators reached beyond tlio Mediterra- pnestitum crat ab Lusitania- — 1842 ] 
ncan, but says that no ono had explained * Andres, 8G 

their cause Zurla, or some one whom ho f Id 83 

quotes, exaggerates a little the import- 
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Sect. V. 14S0— -1490. 

Greet Przgret-i of Lca~r’~~ »- lP T j — Iia~zr PePn — P r ci — ra / 
TrrPrgu — Fir-u — Pier-? cf litre- a Pa — Lea — .ng t~ Ge-t-cry — j Ecr\‘ 
E^repeer D-trs — A'ie~t C"Z Zsc-ardo da J~t-~ 

7L The press of Italy was less occupied with Greek for 
G _^ several years than might have been expected. But 
fr-^ “ the Dumber of scholars was still not sufficient to re- 
pay the expenses of impression The psalter was 
published m Greek twice at IMilan m 14S1, once at Venice 
in 14S6. Craston's Lexicon was also once printed, and the 
grammar of Lascaris several times The first classical 
work the printers ventured upon, was Homer’s Battle of 
Frogs and Office, published at \ emce m 14S6. or according 
to some, at 3Idan in 14S 5 : the priori tv of the two editions 
being disputed But m 14SS, under the munificent patron- 
age of Lorenzo, and by the care of Demetrius of Crete, a. 
complete edition of Homer issued from the press of Florence. 
This splendid work closes our catalogue for the present. * 

To. The first Hebrew book, Jarchi's commentary on the 
Hdt-sa- Pentateuch, had been printed by some Jews at 
™ce. Beggio in Calabria, as early as 147<5. In this 
period a press was established at Soncmo, where the Pen- 
tateuch was published m 14S C 2, the greater prophets m 14S6, 
aud the whole Bible in 14SS. But this was intended for 
themselves alone. What little instruction m Hebrew had 
any where hitherto been imparted to Christian scholars, was 
onlv oral. The commencement of Hebrew learning, pro- 
perly so called, was not till about the end of the century, 
in the Franciscan monasteries of Tubingen and Basle. 
Their first teacher, however, was an Italian, by name Bai- 
rn on di.t 

76 . To enumerate everv publication that might scatter a 
gleam of light on the progress of letters m Italy. 
ilWC or to mention every scholar v,bo desenes a place 
;n biographical collections, or m an extended h.story 


* See Moittnlre 5 clic-aciur of thi** cuit-oa quetua m Rc cces Leo X , ch Cl 

f EicMiowt, 5 562 
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of literature, would crowd these pages with too many names 
We must limit ourselves to those best deserving to be had in 
lemembrance In H<80, according to Meineis, or, as Hee- 
ren says, in 1488, Pohtian was placed in the chair of Greek 
and Latin eloquence at Florence , a station perhaps the most 
conspicuous and the most honourable which any scholar could 
occupy It is beyond controversy, that he stands at the 
head of that class in the fifteenth century The envy of 
some of his contemporaries attested his superiority. In 
1489, he published his once celebrated Miscellanea, consist- 
ing of one hundred observations lllustiatmg passages of 
Latin authors, in the desultory manner of Aulus Gellius, 
which is certainly the easiest, and perhaps the most agreeable 
method of conveying information They are sometimes 
grammatical , but more frequently i elate to obscure (at that 
time) customs of mythological allusions Gieek quotations 
occur not seldom, and the author’s command of classical 
literature seems considerable Thus he explains, for in- 
stance, the crainbe repetita of Juvenal by a proverb men- 
tioned in Suidas, 5«v«roj . xga/x&j being a kind of 

cabbage, which, when boiled a second time, was of course 
not very palatable This may serve to show the extent of 
learning which some Italian scholars had reached thiough 
the assistance of the manuscripts collected by Lorenzo It is 
not impiobable that no one m England at that time had heard 
the name of Suidas. Yet the imperfect knowledge of Gieelc 
which these early writeis possessed, is shown when they at- 
tempt to wi ite it. Pohtian has some verses in Ins Miscellanea, 
but very bald, and full of false quantities. This remaik we 
may have occasion to repeat , for it is applicable to much 
greater names in philology than his * 

77 The Miscellanies, Heeren says, were then considered 
an immortal work , it was deemed an honour to be 
mentioned in them, and those who missed this made racier, b) 

’ it a matter of complaint If we look at them now, 
we are astonished at the different measure of glory in the 

* Mcincrs baa pnused Pohtian s Greek Im\c been very sincere, unless they meant 
verses, but with very httlc skill in such eisc to be taken in the present tense 
matters, p 214 Ihc compliments he These Greeks, besides, knew but httlc of 
quotes from contemporary Greeks, non their metrical language 
esse tam Atticas Athcnas ipsas, may npt 
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present age. This book probably sprang out of Pohtiau’s 
lectures He bad cleared up m these some difficult passages, 
Y\hich had led him on to further inquiries. Some of his ex- 
planations might probably have arisen out of the walks and 
rides that he was accustomed to take with Lorenzo, who had 
advised the publication of the Miscellanies The manner m 
which these explanations are given, the light, yet solid inode 
of handling the subiects, and their gieat varietv, give in fact 
a charm to the Miscellanies of Pohtiau w Inch few antiqua- 
lian woiks possess. Then success is not wonderful. Thev 
vs ere fragments, and chosen fragments, from the lectures of 
the most celebrated teacher of that age, whom ruauy had 
heard, but still more had wished to hear. Scarcely had a 
work appeared m the vs hole fifteenth century, of which so 
vast expectations had been entertained, and which was re- 
ceued with such curiositv. 1 " The very fault of Pohtiau’s 
style, as it was that of Hermolaus Barbarus, Ins affected 
intermixture of obsolete words, for which it is necessary m 
almost everv page of his Miscellanies to consult the diction- 
ary, would, m an age of pedantrv, increase the admiration of 
his leaders f 

7S Pohtian vs as the fiist that wrote the Latin Iauguage 
Hi= rer m v ith much elegance : aud while every other early 
c r translator from the Greek has incurred more^ or less 

of censure at the hands of ]udges whom better learning had 
made fastidious, it is agreed bv them that his Herodian 
has all the spirit of his original, and frequently excels it a 
T hus w e perceive that the age of Poggio, Filelfo, and ^ alia, 
was alreadv left far behind bv a new generation , these had 
been well emploved as the pioneers of ancient literature, but 
for real erudition and taste we must descend to Pohtiau. 
Christopher Lnndmo, and Hermolaus Barbarus 5 

* Hee~cD p CCS Memory Leber, ^ r Hi et* ap«d Blount m PoV r* o, 

^.e has wnt’en the 1 fe ^ Merne^s. Rc-ece, Cormom > 

o r Roll nn n 111 — -CD tnor<- cop oiM\ and Gresr-e’ls Memo of carh Itah r 
than rir one th;P I have Hi- elm- ^eholors. are the bes* authon o t on 

meter of the Miscellanies ts m p 1SG. *ke reader can hare recoim-o to Pc cV- 

x Memo"-- pn 155 In-hehtrtr mc*e~of Pol nn lesides h*s o^-r v*crk<- 

paj^atre Mont's cer-^re^ v th epparv * I think faotvevc- *hn Htxraa 1 a< i ah 

ice the afthcteJ vro~ s c r Pain a" do-'e jusuce *o PohLan - pee rv P r * 
o! ~hiLh he r d i o* to take Lo-chi :<Ln^a c he o~r BVir^ c<i ^ ? 

fnom *uc i uti er- as Apultoas ar d Te~- cMLet* the c r 5 xte- T ' 

ttPuan nth m rctcu^bk 1 i^hvcfe-u- c 
tiition 3 * tl e t.: coo 1 - ^ »- 
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blemished by affected and effeminate expressions, by a too 
studious use of repetitious, and by a love of diminutives, 
according - to the fashion of his native language, earned 
beyond all bounds that collect Augustan latmity could pos- 
sibly have endured. This last fault, and to a man of good 
taste it is an unpleasing one, belongs to a gieat part of the 
lyrical and even elegiac writers in modern Latin. The 
example of Catullus would probably have been urged m 
excuse, but perhaps Catullus went faither than the best 
judges approved ; and nothing m Ins poems cau justify the 
excessive abuse of that effeminate grace, what the stern 
Persius would have called, “ summa delumbe saliva,” which 
pervades the poetiy both of Italian and Cisalpine Latinists 
for a long penod On the whole, Pohtian, like many of Ins 
followers, is calculated to delight and mislead a schoolboy, 
but may be read with pleasure by a man.* 

81 Amidst all the ardoui for the restoration of classical 
Italian poetry literature in Italy, there might seem reason to ap- 
or Lorenzo p re ] lenc ^ that native originality would not meet its 
due rewaid, and even that the discouraging notion of a 
degeneracy in the powers of the human mmd might come to 
pievail Those who annex an exaggerated value to coriect- 
mg an unimportant passage in an ancient author, or, which 
is much the same, inteipietmg some worthless inscription, 
can hardly escape the imputation of pedantry , and doubtless 
this reproach might justly fall ou many of the learned m that 
age, as, noth less excuse, it has often done upon their suc- 
cessors. We have already seen that, for a huudred yeais, it 
was thought unworthy a man of letters, even though a poet, 
to write in Italian , and Pohtian, w ith his great patron 
Lorenzo, deserves no small honour for having disdained the 
false vanity of the plnlologeis Lorenzo stands at the head 
of the Italian poets of the fifteenth century in the sonnet as 
well as m the light lyrical composition. His predecessors, 
indeed, were not likely to remove the prejudice against ver- 
naculai poetry. Seveial of his sonnets appear, both for 
elevation and elegance of style, worthy of comparison with 

* The extracts from Poll turn, and other are e\tremel\ well chosen, and gi\e a 
Latin poets of Ita\v, Pope, m the two just measure of most of them 
little volumes, entitled Poemata Italorum, 
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tlinse of tlu’ m*\t ago. But perhaps his most onginal claim 
to tin* title of u poet is founded upon the Cnnti Cntnnsua- 
leselu, ot carimal songs composed for the popuhu shows on 
festn.iK, borne of these, w huh are (ollectcd ma\olume 
printed m 1.75S, are b) Loren/o, and display «i union of 
tlassical grace and imitation with the natnc rat mess of 
riorcntinc gaiety. * 

•SJ. But at this tune appeared a poet of a truly modem 
school, m one of Loren/o’s intimate sonetj, Luigi 
Pule) The first edition of Ins Morgnnte Mag- u,cl 
giore, (ont.nnmg tweiit\-tlnee < anlos, to wlutli five were 
subsiquontlj added, was piihlished at Venice in 11S1 The 
tnde of the Italians has alwa\s been strongly inclined to 
oxtnungnnt combinations of lanc\, tapuces rapid and spoi- 
tue ns the annual from which the) take their name The 
susceptible and \ersatde imaginations of that people, and 
the ir habitual ( lleerfulness, enable them to rendei the serious 
ami terrible instrumental to the ridiculous, without becom- 
ing, like some modern fictions, merely hideous and absurd 

S3 The Morgnute Mnggiorc was cvidentl) suggested by 
some long lomanees written within the meceding , 

i i 0 Chnnelcf of 

<ontur\ in theocta\e stati/a, for wlncli the fabulous Mow.nte 
chronicle of Turpin, and other fictions wherein the 
same real and iinngumi) personages had been intioduced, 
furnished the materials Under pi deuce of iidiculing the 
intermixture of sacred allusions with the romantic legends, 
Pulci earned it to an excess which, combined with some 
s< optical insinuations of Ins own, seems clearly to display an 
intention of exposing lehgion to contempt, t As to the 
heroes of lus romance, there can be, ns it seems, no sort of 
doubt, that lie designed them for nothing else than the butts 


* Comnnl Hoscoc Qrcscunbtm 
(dclh solgar pocsia, n 121) Mrongly 
n serts J^orcnro to lie the restorer of 
poetry, which had nc\tr been more bar- 
lurotts than in Ins south lint ccrUunty 
the, Giostm of Pohlnn was w rittci! w hilt 
J orenzo nns young 

f Hie story of Mcridinna, in tbc eighth 
canto, ih Mifhctent to prove PulciV irony 
to have been exercised on religion It is 
uell Jnown to the render* of the Mor- 
gniitt It 1ms been alleged m tbc Dio 

VOL I. 


graphic Unucrsellc, that bo meant only 
to turn into ridicule 14 cos muses mcndi- 
antes du Mmc sitclc" tlio authors of la 
Spngna or Buo\o d Antonn, v,ho were m 
the habit of beginning their songs with 
scraps of the liturgy, and c\en of intro- 
ducing theological doctrines m the most 
absurd and misplaced style. Pulci 1ms 
gi\en us much of tbc bitter, wherein somo 
lmo imagined tlmt be bad the assistance 
of Hearns 


O 
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of lus fancy , that the leader might scoff at those whom 
duller poets had held up to admiration. It has been a ques- 
tion among Italian critics, whether the poem of Pulci is to be 
reckoned burlesque.* This may seem to turn on the defini- 
tion, though I do not see what definition could be given, con- 
sistently with the use of language, that would exclude it, 
it is intended as a caricature of the poetical romances, and 
might even seem by anticipation a satirical, though not lll- 
natuied, parody on the Orlando Funoso. That he meant to 
excite any other emotion than laughtei cannot, as it seems, be 
maintained; aud a very few stanzas of a moie serious 
chaiacter, which may larely be found, are not enough to 
make an exception to his general design. The Morgante 
was to the poetical romances of chivalry what Don Quixote 
was to their brethren in prose. 

84 A foreigner must admire the vivacity of the nanative, 
the humorous gaiety of the characters, the adroitness of the 
satire. But the Italians, and especially the Tuscans, delight 
in the raciness of Pulci’s Florentine idiom, which we canuot 
equally relish. He has not been without influence on men of 
more celebrity than himself In seveial passages of Anosto, 
especially the visit of Astolfo to the moon, we trace a resem- 
blance not wholly fortuitous. Voltaire, m one of his most 
popular poems, took the diy aichuess of Pulci, and exagger- 


* This seems to have been an old 
problem in Italy Comiam, u 302 , 
and the gravity of Pulci has been mam- 
tamed of late by such respectable autho- 
rities as Foscolo and Pamzzi Gingu4n6, 
who does not go this length, thinks the 
death of Orlando, and his last prayer, 
both pathetic and sublime I can see 
nothing in it but the systematic spirit of 
parody which we find in Pulci But the 
lines on the death of Forisena, m the 
fourth canto, are really graceful and se- 
rious The following remarks on Pulci’s 
style come from a more competent judge 
than myself — 

« There is something harsh m Pulci’s 
manner, owing to his abrupt transition 
from one idea to another, and to his care- 
lessness of grammatical rules He was n 
poet by nature, and wrote with ease, but 
he never cared for sacrificing syntax to 
meaning, he did not mind saving any 
thing incorrectly, if he were but sure that 


his meaning would be guessed The 
rhyme very often compels him to employ 
expressions, words, and even lines which 
frequently render the sense obscure and 
the passage crooked, without producing 
any other effect than that of destroying a 
fine stanza He has no similes of any 
particular merit, nor does he stand emi- 
nent m description His verses almost 
invariably make sense taken singly, and 
convey distinct and separate ideas- Hence 
he wants that richness, fulness, and smooth 
flow of diction, which is indispensable to 
on epic poet, and to a noble description 
or comparison Occasionally, T\hen the 
subject admits of a powerful sketch which 
may be presented with vigour and spirit 
by a few strokes boldly drawn, Pulci 
appears to a great advantage ” — Pamzzi 
on romantic poetry of Italians, in the 
first volume of bis Orlando Innamorato, 
p 298 
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ntcdtlv* profatieno'>s, supcruddnig (In* obscenity from Ins own 
But .Mr I' re re, w itli none of these two ingredients 
u, Ir.s admirable vein of humour, Jms come, m tlie War of tlie 
mt*-, much closer to tlie Moiganto Maggiore than an) one 
i he. 


8 5 The Platonic acadeim, in which tlie chief of tlie 
Mtdui took so much delight, did not fail to reward 
his ore Mnr-ihus 1'icmu«, in Ins Theologica Pin- theology of 
toima (1 18*2), developed n sWem chiefly borrowed 
from the later PlntonMs of the Ale\amlrian school, full of 
d< light to tlie credulous imagination, though little appealing 
to tin* reason, which, ns it seemed remarkabl) to coincide m 
some respects with the leaned tenets of the church, was 
connived at in a few reveries, which could not so well hear 
the test of an orthodox standard. He supported his plnlo- 
sophv bv n translation of Plato into Latin, executed at the 
direction of Loren/o, and printed before 1190. Of this 
translation Buhle has saul, that it has been veiv unpistly 
reproached with want of correctness, it is, on the contrary, 
perfectl) conformable to the original, and has even, m some 
passiges, enabled us to restore the text , the manuscripts 
used bv Biennis, 1 presume, not being m our hands It lias 
nUo the rare merit of being at once literal, perspicuous, and 
in good Latin * 


80. But the Platonism of Pianus was not wholly that of 
the master It was based on the emanation of the ^ ^ 
human soul from God, and its capacity of re-muon °" 
bv an ascetic and contemplative life , a theory per- 
petually reproduced in various modifications of meaning, and 
far more of words. Ihc nature and immortality of the soul, 
the functions and distinguishing characters of angels, the 
being and attributes of God, engaged tlie thoughtful mind of 
I ; i emus In the course of Ins high speculations he assailed 

a doctrine, winch, though rejected by Scotus and most of the 
schoolmen, had gamed much ground among the Aristotelians, 
as they deemed themselves, of Italy , a doctrine 6rst held by 


* Hut* <k tn Philosophic, \ol h. may base recourse to DrucVer or Cor- 
Thc fullest account of the philosophy mam , or, if they arc content mth still 
of Ficinus lias been gnen by Buhle less, to Tiraboschi, Itoscoc, Heercn, or 
Those x-lio seek less minute information the Biographic UmvcrscUe 

o 2 
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Averroes — that there is one common intelligence, active, 
immortal, indivisible, unconnected with matter, the soul of 
human kind ; which is not m any one man, because it has 
no material form, hut which yet assists m the rational opera- 
tions of each man’s personal soul, and from those operations, 
which are all conversant with particulars, derives its own 
knowledge of umversals. Thus, if I understand what is 
meant, which is rather subtle, it might be said, that as m the 
common theory particular sensations furnish means to the 
soul of forming general ideas, so, in that of Averroes, the 
ideas and judgments of separate human souls furnish collec- 
tively the means of that knowledge of umversals, which the 
one great soul of mankind alone can embrace. This was a 
theory built, as some have said, on the had Arabic version of 
Aristotle which Averroes used. But, whatever might have 
first suggested it to the philosopher of Cordo^ a, it seems little 
else than an expansion of the Realist hypothesis, urged to a 
degree of apparent paradox. For if the human soul as an 
universal, possess an objective reality, it must surelv be intel- 
ligent ; and, being such, it may seem no extravagant hypo- 
thesis, though one incapable of that demonstration we now 
require in philosophy, to suppose that it acts upon the sub- 
ordinate intelligences of the same species, and receives impres- 
sions from them By this also they would reconcile the 
knowledge we were supposed to possess of the leahty of 
universal s, with the acknowledged lmpossibihtv, at least m 
many cases, of representing them to the mind. 

S~. Ficraus is the more prompt to refute the Averroists, 
opp^bv that they all maintained the mortality of the parti- 
rictaus cular soul, while it was his endeavour, bv every 
argument that erudition and ingenuity could supplv, to prove 
the contrary. The whole of his Platonic Theology appears 
a beautiful, but too visionary and hypothetical, system of 
theism, the ground-works of which lay deep in the medita- 
tions of ancient oriental sages His own treatise, of which 
a very copious account wall he found m Buhle, soon fell into 
oblivion ; but it belongs to a class of literature, which, in all 
its extension, has, full as much as any other, engaged the 
human mind 

SS. The thirst for hidden knowledge, by which man is 
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where we demand most of definiteness and certainty, that 
few, comparatively speaking, have been content to acquiesce 
even m their own hypotheses upon no other grounds than 
argument has supplied. The uneasiness that is apt to attend 
suspense of belief has required, in general, a more powerful 
lemedy Next to those who have solely employed their 
lational faculties in theology, we may place those who have 
relied on a supematuial illumination. These have nominally 
been many , but the imagination, like the reason, bends under 
the incomprehensibility of spiritual things , a few excepted, 
who have become foundeis of sects, and lawgivers to the rest, 
the mystics fell into a beaten track, and grew mechanical 
even m then enthusiasm. 

90 . No sohtaiy and unconnected meditations, however, 
Extended cithei of the philosopher 01 the mystic, could furnish 
frnm C s n a C c?cd a sufficiently extensive stock of theological faith for 
bo-A* the multitude, who, by their temper and capacities, 
were more prone to take it at the hands of others than choose 
any tenets for themselves. They looked, therefore, for some 
authority upon which to repose, and instead of buildeis, be- 
came as it were occupants of mansions prepared for them by 
more active minds. Among those who acknowledge a code 
of revealed truths, the Jews, Christians, and Mahometans, 
tins authority has been sought m largely expansive liiterpiet- 
ations of their sacred books , either of positive obligation, as 
the decisions of general councils were held to be, 01 at least 
of such weight as a pnvate man’s reason, unless he weie of 
great name himelf, was not permitted to contravene. These 
expositions, in the Christian church, as well as among the 
Jews, were frequently allegoncal , a hidden stream of esoteric 
truth was supposed to flow beneath all the surface of Scrip- 
tine ; and every text germinated, m the hands of the preacher, 
into meanings far from obvious, but which were presumed to 
he not undesigned. This scheme of allegoncal interpretation 
began among the earliest fathers, and spiead with perpetual 
expansion through the middle ages * The Reformation 
swept most of it away , but it has frequently revived in a 
more partial manner. We mention it here only as one great 

* Fleury (5me discours), xui 37 Mosheun, passim 
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Hi' W” of oinWntn n'cn to be In \e nioio than tlu*\ lmd done, 
«*f m n'moiii itm»r l<* On in w bat was to lie lerened as diwno 
t r »ubs, in»t addition i) to N riptnre, bn uiso thc\ wen* ron- 
j i ihd in it, hut Mich ns the • hutch could onH h.i\ e learned 
thrnntth In r t> a In rs 

’•l, \**««tht r I ir*i« «lns of religious ojumntis stood on a 
so u- \ hu diib rmt lootui". were, in a jno- tonnt , , 

]>' r S( Mm , aCc .Itdltl*. t«> tilt* tuitions of tllO-t‘ tllllCS, inl,iU ‘ nn ' 
r» v < i 1 * •! from (oul, ihontrh not in the sirred writing's which 
'.lie thn rhn f dnjios.torit s of his word Stuh wcie the le- 
• 'Hid traditions in c till of tin three great religions, some- 
time'. ,di-olut«h infallible, muih turns, .is in the former case 
of mti rpt< t ition-, resting upon such a h isis of authority , that 
no tun w i< hold it blurt) to withhold his assent. The 
h wish traditions w<re of this hind; and the Mahometans 
Into trod in the «- one pith. \\Y min add to these the 
1* »ds of stmts none, ju rlnjis, were jiositarh enforced as 
of faith, hut a TranciM m was not to doubt the inspiration 
and imr unions gifts ol his founder. Nor was there any dis- 
position in the people to doubt of them , they Idled tip with 
abundant mtuMire the •ratings of the heart and fancy , till, 
li wing absidut< It nailed both b\ excess, tbet brought about 
a bind of re.aetmii, wliuh h is taken oil mink of their 
< Hu u \ . 

Irani is of Assisi mat nnturnll\ had us to the last 
mode m wh'ih the spirit of theological belief mam- conMnin 
fistid sUM‘lf, the confidence in a ptrtuular ninn, as 
tin* organ of a special dnme illumination But ,mi,tr ' 1 
tlionub tins was fu)l\ assented to b) the order he instituted, 
and ptoli tbit li) most others, it cannot be said that Francis 
prcU tided to set up ati\ nett tenets, or enlarge, except by Ins 
tisions and miracles, the limits of spiritual Knowledge. Noi 
would this, in gnier.il, hate been a safe proceeding in the 
middle ages. T1 lose who made a claim to such light from 
houten as could irradiate what the church had left dark 
seldom failed to provoke her jealous) It is, therefore, in 
later times, and under more tolerant gotei nments, that tve 
shall find the fanatics, or impostors, whom the multitude has 
taken for witnesses of divine truth, or at least for interpre- 
ters of the m)stcnes of the invisible world. 

o 4< 
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Q3. In the class of tiaditional theology, or what might be 
Jcwi , h called complemental i evolution, we must place the 
cabbaio. Jewish Cabbala. This consisted in a a ery specific 
and complex system, concerning the nature of the Supreme 
Being, the emanation of various orders of spirits in successive 
L^Uc. from his essence, their pioperties and characters. It is 
evidently one muuiEontion of the oriental philosophy, bor- 
rowing little from the Scriptures, at least through any 
natural interpretation of them, and the offspring •>£ the AW- 
andiian Jews, not far fiom the beginning of the Christian 
eia. They referred it to a tradition from Esdras, or some 
other eminent person, on whom they fixed as the depositary 
of an esotenc theology communicated by divine authority. 
Tlie Cabbala Mas received by the Jewish doctors in the first 
centuries aftei the fall of their state, and after a penod of 
long duration, as lemaikable foi the neglect of learning m 
that people as m the Christian uorld, it revived again m 
that more genial season, the eleventh and twelfth centimes, 
w hen the brilliancy of many kinds of literature among the 
Saracens of Spam excited their Jewish sublets to emula- 
tion Many conspicuous men illustrate the Hebrew learning 
of those and the succeeding ages It was not till now, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, that they came into 
contact with the Christians m theological philosophy. The 
Platonism of Ficmus, denied, m great measure, from that 
of Plotmus and the Alexandnau school, was easily con- 
nected, by means especially of the writings of Philo, with 
the Jewish oneutahsm, sisteis as they were of the same 
family Seveial foi genes m celebrated names, easy to efiect 
and sure to decene, had been committed m the first ages of 
Clnistianity by the actne propagators of tins plnlosophy- 
Heimes Tnsmegistus and Zoroaster were counteifeited m 
books which most were prone to take for genuine, and winch 
it w as uot theu easy to retute on critical gyouuds These alto- 
gether formed a huge mass of imposture, or, at best, of 
nibitraiy hypothesis, which, for more than a bundled years 
aftei this tune, obtained an undue ciedence, and cousequently 
retaided the course of real philosophy m Europe * 

* Brucker, vol u Buble, n S1G ZUeinors, Ytrgl der citttD, ui. 277 
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9 4 >. They never gained over a more distinguished prose- 
lyte, or one whose credulity was more to be re- Plcu , of 
gretted, than a young man who appeared at Florence Mlnu,dob 
m 14<85, John Picus of Mirandola He was then twenty- 
two years old, the younger son of an illustrious family, 
which held that little principality as an imperial fief. At the 
age of fourteen he was sent to Bologna, that he might study 
the canon law, with a view to the ecclesiastical profession ; 
but after two years he felt an inexhaustible desire for more 
elevated, though less profitable, sciences He devoted the 
next six years to the philosophy of the schools, m the chief 
universities of Italy and France * whatever disputable sub- 
tilties the metaphysics and theology of that age could supply, 
became familiar to Ins mind ; but to these he added a know r - 
ledge of the Hebrew and other eastern languages, a pow er of 
writing Latin with grace, and of amusing his leisure until the 
composition of Italian poetry The natural genius of Picus 
is well shown, though m a partial manner, by a letter w Inch 
will be found among those of Pohtian, in answer to Hermo- 
Jaus Barbarus His correspondent had spoken with the scorn, 
and almost bitterness, usual with plnlologers, of the Trans- 
alpine writers, meaning chiefly the schoolmen, for the badness 
of their Latin The young scholastic answered, that he had 
. been at first disheaitened by the reflection that lie had lost 
six years’ labour , but considered afterwards, that the bar- 
barians might say something for themselves, and puts a very 
good defence m their mouths , a defence which wants nothing 
but the truth of wliat he is foiced to assume, that they had 
been employing their intellects upon things instead of words 
Hermolaus found, however, nothing bettei to reply than the 
< omplnnent, that Picus would be disavowed by the schoolmen 
foi defending them in so eloquent a stvle 

* Dio letter of Ilcrmol'ins is Jolt'd iruuntur nos ^gaci^ in inquire irlo, eir- 
Apr 1 185 IK there after unity cumspcctos m txplorando Mihtde* in 

compliments to Picus himself Ncc emm contemphndo, in judicnndo im- 

infer nutores lm^ux numero plicitos in wiicundn, ficdex in tmrtbndo 

Germnnos islos ct Teutonns qui ne \i- Admircntur in nobis brcTiintrni Uli, 
\cntcs quidtin \ivebant, nedum lit cx- fretam rernm multnnim atquc «n uj« 
tincti sivant, nut m viwint, \nunt ir rum, sub expo^tis lerlu n no i u 
prunm et contuimlnm Jilt answer of Kiitetitias, jiKms qm^tiunum ph n * 

Picus is dated in June A fin* lines lutionum, qinm ipti sumtn <jinm inne 
from his pleading for the •'choolmcn Mill instruct i nmbigiutatc* telle c, truptr 
exhibit Ih*j ingcmntv uml elegance Ad thlucrc insobita ctr lu re tixaimniwU 
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95. He learned Greek very lapidly, probably after his 

coming to Florence. And having been led, through 

Hk credulity -p, a » 7 o 

Cab ' -t" 10111118 * to the study or Plato, he seems to have given 
up Ins Aristotelian philosophy for theories more con- 
genial to his susceptible and credulous temper. These led 
him onwards to wilder fancies. Ardent in the desire of 
knowledge, incapable, in the infancy of cnticism, to discern 
authentic from spurious writings, and perhaps disqualified, 
by his inconceivable rapidity in apprehending the opinions of 
others, from judging acutely of their reasonableness, Picus 
of Mirandola fell an easy victim to Ins own enthusiasm and 
the snares of fraud. An impostor persuaded him to pui- 
chase fifty Hebrew manuscripts, as having been composed 
by Esdras, and containing the most secret mysteries of the 
Cabbala. “ From this time," says Corniam, “ he imbibed moi e 
and more such idle fables, and wasted in dreams a genius 
formed to reach the most elevated and remote truths ” In 
these spurious books of Esdras, he was astonished to find, 
as he says, more of Christianity than Judaism, and trusted 
them the more confidently for the veiy leason that demon- 
stiates their falsity * 

96. Picus, about the end of 14<S6, repaired to Rome, and 
Hj, literary with permission of Innocent VIII. piopounded Ins 

famous nine hundred theses, or questions, logical, 
ethical, mathematical, physical, metaphysical, theo- 
logical, magical, and cabbalistical , upon everyone of which he 
offered to dispute with any opponent Four hundred of these 
propositions were from philosophers of Greece or Aiabia, fiom 
the Schoolmen, or from the Jewish doctors , the rest were an- 
nounced as his own opinions, which, saving the authority of 
the church, he was wiling to defend t Theie was some need 
of this reservation , for several of his theses were ill-sound- 


logismis et infirmare falsa et vera confir- 
itrnre Vmmus celebres, o Hermolae, et 
posthac vivemus, non in schohs gramma- 
ticorum et poedagogus, sed in philoso- 
phorum coroms, m conventibus sapicn- 
tum, ubi non dematre Andromaches, non 
de Niobes filns, atque id genus levibus 
nugis, sed de humanarum divmar unique 
^rerum rationibus agitur et disputatur 
In quibus meditandis, inquLrendis et 


cnodandis, ita subtiles ncuti acresque fui- 
mus, ut nnxu quandoque nimium et mo- 
rosi fuisse forte vxdeamur, si modo esse 
morosus quispiara aut cunosus nnruo 
plus in nidagando ventate potest Poht 
Ivpisb lib 9 

* Comiani, ui 63 Memers, Lebens- 
bescbreibungen beruhmter manner, u 
21 Tiraboschi, vn 325 

f Meiners, p 14 
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which we could lead Math advantage. If we talk of the 
admirable Ci ichton, who is little bcttei than a shadow, and 
lives but in panegyuc, so much superior and more wonder- 
ful a pel son as John Picus of Mnandola should not be 
foi gotten % 

97 * Ifj leaving the genial city of Floience, we are to 
state or judge of the state of knowledge m our Cisalpine 
lnniitiR regions, and look at the books it was thought worth 

In Germnn) 77177 77 c* 

while to publish, which seems 110 bad cnterion, we 
shall rate but lowly then proficiency m the classical literature 
so much valued in Italy. Four editions, and those chiefly 
of shoit woiks, weie printed at Deveutei, one at Cologne, 
one at Louvain, five peihaps at Pans, two at Lyons t But 
a few undated books might, piobably, be added Eithei 
theiefoie the love of ancient learning had grown colder, 
winch was ceitainly not the case, 01 it had never been 
stiong enough to reward the labour of the too sanguine 
pimteis Yet it was now sti iking root in Germany The 
excellent schools of Munster and Schelstadt were established 
m some part of this decad , they ti ained those who were 
themselves to become instiuctors, and the hbeial zeal of 
Langms extending beyond his immediate disciples, scaice any 
Latin authoi was published 111 Germany of w Inch he did not 
coirect the text t The oppoi turn ties he had of doing so 
weie not, as has been just seen, so numeious in this penod 
as they became in the next. He had to w ithstand a potent 
and obstinate faction The mendicant fnais of Cologne, 
the hcad-quai ters of barbaious superstition, clamoured against 
Ins 1 ejection of the old school-books, and the entue reform 

of education But A^ncola addi esses Ins. fneml 

AgrlcoW 1 0 T 

in sanguine language “ 1 entertain the greatest 
hope fiom yom exeitions, that we shall oue day wrest fiom 
tins insolent Italy her vaunted glory of pre-eminent elo- 

* The long biograpln of Picus in in Brucker, Buhle, Corniam, and lin- 
Muners is m great nu isiux taken from i boselu Hie epitaph on Pans bv Her 
life written bC bn* nephew , %Jolin 1 nuus cuks Strorea is, I believe, m the chunk 
Picus count of Mirnndoh, hinisjt imm ol St Mark — 

ot great htenn and philosophical reput- Jmnncs jucet hie MirandoH cetera ndrunt 
ntuw m the next centurv Muncrs hns Ganges , torean ct Antipode 

made more use of this, than an\ one cLe , f Panzer 

but mueh will be found coneermng Picus | Menu n> Lebcn^bcscb n S2S Lieli- 
iiom tin*? source, md from lu^ ow n works born, m Jol — J 9 
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qucnce , and redeeming ourselves from the opprobrium of 
ignorance, baibarism, and incapacity of expression which 
she is ever casting upon us, may show our Germauy so 
deeply learned, that Latium itself shall not be more Latin 
than she w ill appear ” * About 14S2, Agricola was invited 
to the court of the elector palatine at Heidelberg He seems 
not to have been engaged in public instruction, but passed 
the remainder of Ins life, unfortunately too short, for he died 
m 11S5, in diffusing and promoting a taste for literature 
among Ins contemporaries No German wrote m so pure a 
style, or possessed so large a portion of classical learning 
Vives places Inin in dignity and grace of language even 
above Poll tian and Hermolaus t The praises of Erasmus, as 
m ell as of the later critics, if not so marked, are very freely 
bestowed His letters are frequently written in Greek , a 
fashion of those who could follow it, and as far as I have 
attended to them, seem equal m correctness to some from men 
of higher name m the next age 

98 The immediate patron of Agricola, through whom he 
was invited to Heidelberg, was John Camerarius, of R | ]enl , h 
the house of Dalberg, bishop of Worms, and chan- “ c “ dc “ r 
cellor of the Palatinate He contributed much himself to the 
cause of letters m Germany , especially if he is to be deemed 
the founder, as probably he should be, of an early academy, 


* Unum hoc tibi nffirmo, ingentem de 
te concipio fiducinm, summninque m 
spem adducor, fore aliquando, ut pnscam 
msolenti Itahrc, ct propemodum occu- 
pntam bene dicendi gloriam extorquen- 
mus , \indicemusque nos, ct ab ignavia, 
qua nos barbnros, indoctosquc et ehngues, 
ct st quid cst bis incultius, esse nos jacti- 
tnnt, exsohamus, futurumque tnm doctam 
et hteratam Germantam nos tram, ut non 
Eatmius vlI ipsum sit Eatium This is 
quoted by Hceren, p 154 , and Memers, 
ji 329 

f Yix et hac nostra et patrum incino- 
ria fuit unus ntquc alter digntor, qui 
multum legerctur, multumque in mam- 
bus haberetur, quam Radulpbus Agri- 
cola Fristus , tantum est in ejus openbus 
mgenii, nrtis, gravitatis, dulcedims, elo- 
quentim, eruditionis, at is paucissimis 
noscitur, v ir non minus, qui ab homimbus 
cognosccretur, dignus quam Politianus, 


vel Hermolaus Barbnrus, quos men qui- 
dem sententia, ct mnjestate et sunvitate 
dictioms non requat modo, sed etiam 
vjncit. Yives, Comment in Augustin 
(apud Blount, Censura Auctorum, sub 
nomine Agricola ) 

Agnosco virum divun pectoris, crudi- 
tionis reconditrc, stylo munme yulgan, 
solidum, nervosum, elaboratum, corapo- 
situm In Italia summus esse poterat, 
nisi Germanism prrotulisseb Erasmufc 
in Ciceroruano He speaks as strongly 
in many other places Testimonies to 
the merits of Agncola from Huet, Yo&- 
sius, and others, are collected by Bnjle, 
Blount, Baillet, and Niceron Memers 
has written his life, in pp S32 — 363 , 
and several of his letters will be found 
among those addressed to Reuchlin, 
Epistola? ad Reuchbnum, a collection of 
great importance for this portion of lite- 
rary history 
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the Rhenish Society, which, we are told, devoted its time to 
Latin, Gieek, and Hebrew criticism, astronomy, music, and 
poetry , not scorning to relax their minds with dances and 
feasts, nor forgetting the ancient German attachment to the 
flowing cup * The chief seat of the Rhenish Society was at 
Heidelberg , but it had associate branches m other parts of 
Germany, and obtained imperial privileges. Lno membei of 
this academy was more conspicuous than Conrad Celtes, who 
has sometimes been reckoned its founder, which, from his 
youth, is hardly probable, and was, at least, the chief instru- 
ment of its subsequent extension. He was indefatigable in 
the vineyard of hteratuie, and, travelling to different parts of 
Geimany, exerted a more general influence than Agricola 
himself. Celtes was the first fiom whom Saxony derived 
some taste for learning. His Latin poetry was far superior 
to any that had been pioduced in the empire, and for tins, 
m 1487, he received the laurel crown from Frederic III. t 

99- Reuchhn, in 1482, accompanied the duke of Wirtem- 
iieuchiin ^eig on a visit to Rome He thus became acquainted 
with the illustrious men of Italy, and convinced 
them of his own pietensions to the name of a scholar. The 
old Constantinopohtan ArgjTopulus, on hearing him tianslate 
a passage of Thucydides, exclaimed, “ Our banished Greece 
has now flown beyond the Alps ” Yet Reuchhn, though fiom 
some other circumstances of Ins life a moie celebrated, uas 
not probably so learned or so accomplished a man as Agricola, 
he was withdrawn from public tuition by the favour of several 
punces, in whose courts he filled honourable offices, and r 
after some yeais more, he fell unfoi tunately into the same 
seducing error as Picus of Mirandola, and sacrificed his 
classical pursuits for the Cabbalistic philosophy. 

100 Though France contributed little to the plnlologer, 


Studebant cvimja ha?c ingerna Lati- 
Yvorurn, Grrccorum, Ebncorumque scrip- 
torum lectioni, curaprums critics , astro- 
pomiam et artem musicam excolebant. 
Poesm atque junsprudenbam sibi habe- 
bant commendatam , lino et mterdum 
gaudia curis mterponebant Noctumo 
nunirum tempore, defessi labonbua, lu- 
dere solebant, saltare, jocan cum mulier- 


culis, epulari, ac more Germanorum id- 
's eteratd strenue potare Jugler, Hist. 
L.itterana,p 1993 (vol in ) The passage 
seems to be taken from Ruprecht, Oratio 
tie Societate LitteriTia Rlvenana, Jenra* 
1752, ^lucb I have not seen 

Jugler, ubi supra Eichhorn, u 
557 Heercn, p 160 Biogr Univer- 
selle, art Celtes, Dalberg Tritlicraius 
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several books \teie now published m French. In* the Cent 
Nomelles Nouvclles, 14S6, a slight improvement 
iti polish of language is said to be discernible.*' The guege and 
poems of Villon are rather of more importance 
They were first published m 14S9, but many of them had 
been \\ ntten thirty years before. Boileau lias given Villon 
credit for being the first who cleaied his style from the rude- 
ness and redundancy of the old romancers.! But this praise, 
as some have observed, is more justly due to the duke of 
Orleans, a man of full as much talent as Villon, with a finer 
taste The poetry of the lattei, as might be expectejTfrom 
a life of dissoluteness and roguery, is often low and coaise , 
but he seems by no means incapable of a moral strain, not 
destitute of terseness and spirit Martial d’ Auvergne, m his 
Vigiles de la mort de Charles VII., which, from its subject, 
must have been written soon after 1460, though not printed 
till 1190, displays, to judge from the extracts m Goujet, 
some compass of imagination. X The French poetry of this 
age was still full of allegorical morality, and bad lost a part 
of its original raciness. Those who desire an acquaintance 
nitli it may have recourse to the author just mentioned, or to 
Bouterwek , and extracts, though not so copious as the title 
promises, will be found in the Recueil des anciens poetes 
Fiauqais 

101 The modern drama of Europe is derived, like its 
poetry, from two sources, the one ancient or classi- European 
cal, the other mediceval , the one an imitation of drima 
Plautus and Seneca, the other a gradual refinement of the 
rude scenic performances, denominated miracles, mysteries, 
or moralities. Latin plays upon the former model, ]UUn 
a feu of which are extant, weie written in Italy . 

during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and sometimes 
represented, either in the universities, or before an audience 
of‘“ecclesiast!cs and others who could understand them § 
One of these, the Catima of Secco Polentone, written about* 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and translated by a son 

* Essai du C Vranpois dc NcufchA- D6brouil!cr lart confus de noi rlcux rc?- 
teau cur les mcdlcurs ouvrages cn prose, wander* p ottIque ^ j j r 117 

rr to <Euvn.de PTOSIS)., j Goujet, mbbotheque Trance. 

+ Villon fut lc premier dan* dec slide* groi $ Hraboscbi, vji 200 
lien J 

l 
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of the author into the Venetian dialect, was printed m 14S2. 
This piece, however, was confined to the press * Sabellicus, 
as quoted by Tiraboschi, has gi\en to Pompouius Lrctus the 
credit of bavins: re-established the theatre at Rome, and 
caused the plays of Plautus and Terence, as well as some 
moie modern, which vie may presume to have been m Latin, 
to be performed before the pope, probably Sixtus IV. And 
James of Volterra, m a diary published by Muratori, expressly 
mentions a History of Constantine represented m the papal 
palace during the cai nival of 14S4 t In imitation of Italy, 
but, perhaps, a little after the present decennial period, 
Reuchhu brought Latin plays of lus own composition before 
a German audience. They v\ ere represented by students of 
Heidelberg. An edition of Ins Progrmnasmata Scemca, 
containing some of these comedies, was pnuted in 149S. It 
has been said that one of them is taken from the French farce 
Maitre Patehni; while another, entitled Sergius, according 
to TVarton, flies a much higher pitch, and is a satire on bad 
kings and bad ministers ; though, from the account of 
Memers, it seems rather to fall on the fraudulent arts of the 
monks § The book is very scarce, and I have never seen it. 
Conrad Celtes, not long' after Reuchhu, produced lus own 
tragedies and comedies in the public halls of German cities 
It is to be remembered, that the oral Latm lansruaffe might 
at that time be tolerably familiar to a considerable audience 
m Germany. 

102. The Orfeo of Pohtian has claimed precedence as the 
orfeo of earliest represented drama, not of a i ehgious nature, 
j n a m0( j ern language This was written by bun 
in two days, and acted before the court of Mantua m 14S3 
Roscoe has called it the first example of the musical drama, 


* Tiraboscln vu p 201 
f Id. p 204 

i G resell s Early Parisian Press, p 
124 , quoting la IMonnore This seems 
to be confirmed by Memers i 63 [It 
has been su^ jested to me bv Dr M est 
that the Progym nasmata Scemca is the 
title of a single comedv, namelv, that 
which is taken from Maitre Patehn 
jMemers vol i p 65, seems to confirm 
this* 


Some extracts from the Sergius f° r 
which I am indebted to the same obliging 
correspondent, lend me to conclude th tt 
the satire is more general than the account 
of that plav b\ Memers had implied , and 
that priests or monks come m onlv for n 
share m it — 1S42 ] 

§ TVarton, iu 203 Memers i d- 
The Sergius was represented at Heidel- 
berg about 1407 
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or Italian opera , but though he speaks of this as agreed by 
general consent, it is certain that the Oifeo was not designed 
lor musical accompaniment, except, probably, m the songs 
and chorusses.* According to the analysis of the fable m 
Gmguene, the Orfeo differs only from a legendary mystery 
by substituting one set of teharacters for another , and it is 
surely by an arbitrary definition that we pay it the compli- 
ment upon which the modern historians of literature seem to 
ha\ e agreed. Se\ eral absurdities w Inch appear in the first 
edition are said not to exist in the original manuscripts from 
which the Orfeo has been repnnted.f We must give the 
next place to a translation of the Meutechmi of Plautus, acted 
at Ferrara in 14SG, by order of Eicole I., and, as some have 
thought. Ins own production, oi to some original plays said 
to ha\e been perfoimed at the same brilliant court m the fol- 
lowing years t 

103. The less regular, though in their day not less in- 
teresting, class of scemcal stories, commonly called 
imsteries, all of which i elated to religious subjects. dramatic 

J , ° , *> ’ mvrtcricj. 

were never in more reputation than at tins time. 

It is impossible to fix their first appearance at any single era, 
and the inquiry into the origin of dramatic representation 
must be very limited in its subject, or perfectly futile m its 
scope. All nations, probably, have at all times, to a certain 
extent, amused themselves both with pantomimic and oral 
representation of a feigned story , the sports of children aie 
seldom without both , and the exclusive employment of the 
formei, instead of being a first stage of the diama, as has 
sometimes been assumed, is rather a variety in the course of 
its progress 

1(M< The Christian drama arose on the i urns of the heathen 

* Burney (Hist of Music, jv 17) f Tirnboschi, viu SIC Gmgu6n£, 
seems to countenance this, but Tira- in 514 Andres, v 1 25 , discussing the 
boschi does not speak of musical accom- history of the Italian and Spanish the- 
pamment to the Orfeo , and Corntam atres, gives the precedence to the Orfeo, 
onl) says alcum di essi sembrano dall as a represented play, though be concenes 
autor destmnti ad accoppmrsi colla mu- the first act of the Celestina to ha^ebeen 
sica Tab sono i camom c i con alia wntten and well known not later than 
greca Probably Itoscoe did not mean the middle of the fifteenth century 
all that his words imply , for the origin \ Tirabosch), vn 203., ct post Ros- 
of recitative, in which the essence of the coe, Leo X , cb n Gmgu£n6, vi 18 
Italian opera consists, more than a cen- 
tury afterwards, is matter of notoncty 
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theatre * it was a natural substitute of real sympathies for 
xiicir early those which wei e effaced and condemned. Hence we 
BUge find Greek tiagedies on sacred subjects almost as 
early as the establishment of the church, and we have testi- 
monies to then 1 epresentation at Constantinople. Nothing 
of this kind being proved with respect to the west of Europe 
m the daik ages, it has been conjectuied, not improbably, 
though without necessity, that the pilgrims, of whom gieat 
numbeis repaired to the East in the eleventh centuiy, might 
have obtained notions of scenical dialogue, with a succession 
of characters, and with an ornamental apparatus, in which 
theatrical 1 epresentation properly consists The earliest men- 
tion of them, it has been said, is in England. Geoffiey, 
afterwards abbot of St Albans, while teaching a school at 
Dunstable, caused one of the shows, vulgarly called miracles, 
on the stoiy of St Cathenne to be repiesented in that town 
Such is the account of Matthew Pans, who mentions the 
cncumstance incidentally, in consequence of a fire that ensued. 
This must have been within the first twenty years of the 
twelfth century.* It is not to be questioned, that Geoffiey, 
a native of France, had some earliei models in Ins own coun- 
try Le Boeuf gives an account of a mystery written in the 
middle of the preceding centuiy, wherein Vngil is introduced 
among the prophets that come to adore the Saviour , doubt- 
less in allusion to the fourth eclogue. 

105. Fitz-Stephen, in the reign of Henry II., dwells on 
the sacred plays acted in London, representing the 
glish mys- miracles or passions of martyi s. They became very 
, te 66 common by the names of mystenes oi miracles, both 
m England and on the Continent, and weie not only exhibited 
within the walls of convents, but upon public occasions and 
festivals foi the amusement of the people. It is probable, 
however, that the performers for a long time were always 
ecclesiastics. The earlier of these religious dramas were m 
Latin A Latin faice on St. Nicolas exists, older than the 
thirteenth century t It was slowly that the modern languages 

* Matt. Pans, p 1007 (edit. 1684) supra, or Riccoboni, Hist, du tb&ifr® 
See Warton’s 34th section, (ui 193 — Italien, for that of Italy ^ 

233 ), for the early drama, and Beau- f Journal des Savans, 1828, p ~ ^ 
champs, Hist du theatre Fran^ais, vol i , These farces, according to BI Kay noUQ ’ 
or Boutervreh, v 95 — 117 , for the \\ ere the earliest dramatic representatio 
French m particular , Tiraboschi, ubi nnd gave rise to the mystenes. 
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were employed ; and perhaps it might hence be presumed, 
that the greater part of the story was told through pantomime. 
But as this was unsatisfactory, and the spectators could not 
always follow the fable, there uas an obvious inducement to 
make use of the vernacular language The most ancient 
specimens appear to be thofee which Le Grand d’Aussy found 
among the compositions of the Trouveurs He has published 
extracts from three , two of which are in the nature of 
legendary mysteries, while the third, which is far more re- 
markable, and may possibly be of the following century, is 
a pleasing pastoral drama, of which there seem to be no other 
instances in the medieval period.* Bouterwek mentions a 
fragment of a German mystery, near the end of the thirteenth 
century t Next to this it seems that we should place an 
English mystery called “ The Harrowing of Hell ” “ This,” 
its editor observes, “ is believed to be the most ancient pro- 
duction m a dramatic form in our language. The manuscript 
from which it is now printed is on vellum, and is certainly as 
old as the reign of Edward III , if not older. It probably 
formed one of a senes of performances of the same kind, 
founded upon Scnpture history ” It consists of a prologue, 
epilogue, and intermediate dialogue of nine persons, Dommus, 
Sathan, Adam, Eve, &c Independently of the alleged age 
of the manuscnpt itself, the language wall hardly be thought 
later than 1350 $ This, however, seems to stand at no 
small distance from any extant work of the kind Warton 
having refen ed the Chester mystenes to 1327, w'hen he sup- 
poses them to have been w'ritten by Ranulpb Higden, a learned 
monk of that city, best known as the author of the Poly- 
chronicon, Roscoe positively contradicts him, and denies that 
any dramatic composition can be found in England antenor 
to the year 1500 § Two of these Chester mystenes have 

* Jabbaur, 11 . 119 des Sarans, June, 1836, p 366 for tins 

f ix. 265 The M Tragedy of the Ten early mystery — 1 842 J 
Virgins" vrzs acted at Eisenach in 1322 J Mr Collier has printed trrcntt-fhc 
This is evident! \ nothing but a mystery copies (why vctens tam parous acoti?) of 
Weber's Illustrations of Northern Roetry, this very curious record of the ancient 

p J 9 [A drama of the Wise and drama I do not know that anv other in 

Tooltsh Virgins, vmttcn in a mixture of Europe of that early age has ret been 
Latin and Romance, and ascribed by Lc given to the press. 

Boeuf to the eleventh centurv, has been § Lorenzo do Medici,! 299 Roscoe 
published by Raynouard See Journal thinks there is reason to conjecture that 

p O 

1 ^ n 
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been since printed : bnt notwithstanding the verv respectable 
authorities which assign them to the fourteenth century, I 
cannot but consider the language in which we now read them 
nor earlier, to say the least, than the middle of the nest. It 
is possib’e that thev have in some decree been modernised 

3Ir. Colher has given an an a! vs 7 ' s of onr own extant mvsteries, 

> — m » -* 

or. as he prefers to call them IMiracIe-piavs.* There does 
not seem to be much dramatic merit, even with copious in- 
dulgence. in any of them : and some, such as the two Cnester 
mysteries, are in the lowest strie of bufibonerv ; vet tbev are 
not without importance in the absoWe sterility of English 
literature daring the are in which we presume them to have 
been written, the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

105. Tne fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were fertile of 
— ^rrscjs these refgions dramas in manv prrts of Europe. 

They were free u end v represented in Germany, but 
more in Latin than the mother-tongue The French scrip- 
tural theatre, whatever mav have been previouslv eshioited, 
seems not to be traced in permanent exismace hevond tne lust 
years of the fourteenth centum, - It was about 1405 ueecrd- 
mg to Beacchamrs, or some rears before, as the authorities 


cue ted by Bouterwek imply, that the Confrairie de la Pass’on 
de V. S. was established as a regular bodv of actors at Pans.E 
They are said to have taken their name from the mysmry cc 
the pass'or, which in fact represented the whole life of oar 
Lord from his baptism, and was divided into several diye. 
In pomp of show thev dr excelled our English mysteries, 
in which few persons appeared, and the scenery was simple. 
But in the mvsterv of the uassion. eigh tv- seven characters 
were introdncea m the first dav : heaven, earth, and htei 
combined to people the stage : several scenes were written 
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tical writerfe* * * § , but it came into competition with them ; and 
and thus may be said to have commenced in the thirteenth 
century a war of regular comedy against the lawless savages 
of the stage, which has only been terminated m Italy within 
very recent recollection. We find a society del Gonfalone 
established at Rome in 1264, the statutes of which declare, 
that it is designed to represent the passion of Jesus Christ t 
Lorenzo de’ Medici condescended to publish a drama of this 
kind on the martyrdom of two saints , and a considerable 
collection of similar productions during the fifteenth century 
was in the possession of Mr. Roscoe.f 

109. Next to the mysteries came the kindred class, styled 
Moralities moralities. But as these belong moie peculiarly to 
the next century, both in England and France, 
though they began about the present time, we may better 
Farce*. reserve them for that period. There is still another 
species of diamatic composition, what may be called 
the farce, not always very distinguishable from comedy, but 
much shorter, admitting more buffoonery without reproach, 
and more destitute of any serious or piactical end. It may 
be reckoned a middle link between the extemporaneous 
effusions of the mimes and the legitimate drama. The 
French have a diverting piece of this kind, Maitre Patehn, 
ascribed to Pierre Blanchet, and first printed m 1490. It 
was restored to the stage with much alteration, under the 
name of l’Avocat Patehn, about the beginning of the last 
century ; and contains strokes of humour which Mohere 
would not have disdained § Of these pioductions there 
were not a few m Germany, called Fastnachts-spiele, or 
Carnival plays, written in the licence which that season has 
generally permitted They are scarce and of little value. 
The most remarkable is the Apotheosis of Pope Joan, a tragi- 
comic legend, written about 1480 || 


* Thomas Aquinas mentions the his- 
trionatvis ars, as lawful if not abused 
Antonin of Florence does the same. 
Riccoboni, 1 23 

f Riccoboni Tiraboschi, howeier, 
v 376., disputes the antiquity of any 
scenical representations truly dramatic in 
Italy , in which he seems to be mistaken 

\ Life of Lorenzo, 1 402 

§ The proverbial expression for quit- 
ting a digression, Revcnons a nos mou- 


tons, is taken from this farce , which is 
at least short, and as laughable as most 
farces are It seems to have been written 
not long before its publication Sec Pas- 
quier, Rccherchcs de la France, J > J11 
c 59 , Biogr Umv , Blanchet, and 
Bouterwek, v 118 

|| Bouterwek, Gesch der Peutschen 
poesie, ix 357— 367 Hemsius, hehr^ 
buch der Sprachtwissenschaft, iv 125 
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110 Euclid was punted for the first tune at Venice m 
11S2, the diagrams in this edition are engraved Mathma 
on copper, and remarkably clear and neat * Tlie tlca,work ' 
translation is thnt of Campanus from the Arabic. The cos- 
mography of Ptolemy, which had been already twice pub- 
lished in Italy, appeared the same year at Ulm, with maps 

' by Dorns, some of them traced after the plans drawn by 
Agathodmmon, some modern , and it was reprinted, as well 
as Euclid, at the same place m I486. The tables of Regio- 
montanus u ere printed both at Augsburg and Venice in 
1 1-90 We may take this occasion of introducing two 
names, which do not exclusively belong to the exact sciences, 
nor to the present period. 

111 Leo Baptista Alberti was a man, who, if measured 
by the uimersahty of his genius, may claim a place ^ 

in the temple of glory he has not filled , the author AlbcrU 
of a Latin comedy, entitled Philodoxtos, which the youngei 
Aldus Manutius afterwards published as the genuine work of 
a supposed ancient Lepidus , a moral writer in the various 
forms of dialogue, dissertation, fable, and light humour , 
a poet, extolled by some, though not free from the rudeness 
of Ins age , a philosopher of the Platonic school of Lorenzo , 
a mathematician and inventor of optical instruments , a 
painter, and the author of the earliest modern treatise on 
painting , a sculptor, and the first who wrote about sculp- 
ture , a musician, whose compositions excited the applause 
of Ins contemporaries , an architect of profound skill, not 
only displayed in many works, of which the church of Saint 
Francis at Rimini is the most admired, but in a theoretical 
treatise, De re tedificatoria, published posthumously m 1485. 
It has been called the only work on architecture which we 
can place on a level with that of Vitruvius, and by some has 
been preferred to it. Alberti had deeply meditated the 
remains of Roman antiquity, and endeavoured to derive 


* A beautiful copy of tins edition, 
presented to JVIocemgo doge of Venice, is 
in the British Museum The diagrams, 
especmil) those which represent solids, 
arc better than in most of our modem edi- 
tions of Euclid I will take this oppor- 


tunity of mentioning, that the earliest 
book, m which engravings are found, is 
the edition of Dante by Landino, pub- 
lished at Florence in 1481 See Brunet, 
Manuel du bbrrnrc, Dibdm’s Bibl 7 Spen- 
cer , & c 
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from them general theorems of beauty, vanously applicable 
to each description ot buildings v 

112. This great man seems to have had two impediments 
to Ins permanent glory : one, that he came a few years too 
soon into the world, before his own language was become 
polished, and before the principles of taste in art had been 
wholly developed ; the other, that, splendid as was his own . 
genius, there were yet two men a little behind, in the pre- 
sence of whom his star has paled, men, not superior to 
Alberti m universality of mental powers, but m their tran- 
scendancy and command over immortal fame. Many readers 
will have perceived to whom I allude — Lionardo da Vinci, 
and Michael Angelo. 

113. None of the writings of Lionardo weie published 
ijomtrdo till more than a century after his death , and, m- 
da^mcL deed, the most remarkable of them are still m 

manuscript. We cannot, therefore, give him a determinate 
place under this rather than any other decenmum , but as 
he was born m 1452, we may presume his mind to have 
been m full expansion before 14-90 His Treatise ou Paint- 
ing is known as a very early disquisition on the rules of the 
ait. But his greatest literary distinction is derived from those 
short fragments of his unpublished w ritings that appeared 
*• not many years since ; and which, according, at least, to 
our common estimate of the age in which he lived, are more 
like revelations of physical truths vouchsafed to a single 
mind, than the superstructure of its reasoning upon any 
established basis. The discoveries which made Galileo, and 
Kepler, and Meestlm, and Maurolycus, and Castelh, -and 
other names lllustiious, the system of Copernicus, therery 
theories of recent geologers, are anticipated by Da V mci, 
within the compass of a few pages, not perhaps in the mosto 
precise language, or on the most conclusive reasoning, but so 
as to strike us with something like the awe of preternatural 
knowledge In an age of so much dogmatism, he first laid 
down the grand principle of Bacon, that experiment and 
observation must be the guides to just theory m the investi- 
gation of nature. If any doubt could be harbomed, not as 
to the right of Lionardo da Vinci to stand as the first name 

* Cormaiu, u 160 Tiraboscln, vii 360 
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of the fifteenth century, which is beyond all doubt, but as to 
his originality in so many discoveries, which, probably, no 
one man, especially in such circumstances, has ever made, it 
must be on an hypothesis, not very untenable, that some 
parts of physical science had already attained a height which 
mere books do not lecord The cxtraordmaiy works of 
ecclesiastical architecture m the middle ages, especially in the 
fifteenth century, as well as those of Toscanelli and Fiora- 
\anti, which we have mentioned, lend some countenance to 
this opinion. Lionardo himself speaks of the earth’s annual 
motion, in a treatise that appears to have been written 
about 1J]0, as the opinion of many philosophers in his 


age * 

* The manuscripts of Lionardo da 
Vinci, now nt Paris, nre the justification 
of wlnt 1ms lmen said in the text A short 
account of them s\as given b) Venturi, 
who designed to lm\e published a part , 
but, Inning relinquished that intention, 
the fragments he has made known are 
the more important As the) arc very 
remarkable, and not, I believe, verj gene- 
rail) known, I shall extract a few passages 
from his Essai cur les ouvrages ph)sico- 
mnthtmatiqucs dc Leonard dc Vinci 
Pans, 1797 

En mccamquc, Vinci connnissmt, cn- 
tr autres choses 1 La thforic des forces 
npphqudcs obhqucmcnt nu bras du Icvier , 

2 La resistance respcctno des poutres , 

3 Lcs loix du frottement donnfes ensuitc 
par Amontons, 4 L’influencc du centre 
de grautc sur les corps cn repos ou cu 
mouvement , 5 L’npphcation du prm- 
cipc des ulcsses \irtucllcs d plusieurs cas 
que la sublime analyse a portf de nos 
jours & sa plus grande g£n£raht6 Dans 
l’optiquc il dfcrmt la chambrc obscure 
a\nnt I’orta, il exphqun avnnt Maurol)- 
cus la figure dc 1'imagc du solcil dans un 
trou dc forme angulcusc , il nous ap- 
prend la perspective aenuine, la nature 
dcs ombres colorecs, lcs mouvemens dc 
1’iris, lcs efiets de la duree do 1'imprcs- 
sion visible, ct plusieurs nutrts ph<$no- 
m^nes do 1 aul qu’on ne rencontre point 
dans Vitelhon Enfin non seulement 
Vinci nvait rcmarqu6 tout ce que Castelh 
n dit un sieclc apr£s lui sur lo mouve- 
ment des caux l# le premier mo pnratt 
mGmo dans ccttc partie sup6nour dc 
bcaucoup ti l 'autre, quo l’Jtahc cepen- 


dant a rcgnrdd commc 1c fondateur de 
1 hydraubque 

11 fuut done plnccr Leonard ^ la t£tc 
da ccur qui sc sont occupfo dcs sciences 
phjsico mnth^mntiques, ct de la vraio 
methode d ftudier parmi les modcrncs 

1 > 5 

The first extract Venturi gives is en- 
titled, On the descent of heavy bodies 
combined with the rotation of the earth 
He hero assumes the latter, and conceives 
that a body falling to the earth from tbo 
top of a tower would have a compound 
motion in consequence of the terrestrial 
aotation Vcntun thinks that the writ- 
ings of Nicolas dc Cusa had set men on 
speculating concerning this before the 
time of Copernicus 

Vinci had very extraordinary lights as 
to mechanical motions He sajs plainly, 
that the time of descent on inclined 
planes of equal height is as their length , 
that a body descends along the arc of a 
circle sooner than down the chord, and 
that a body descending an inclined piano 
will re ascend with the same velocity ns 
if it hnd fallen down the height Ho fre- 
quently repeats, that every body weighs 
in the direction of its movement, and 
weighs the more in the ratio of its “velo- 
city , by weight evidently meaning what 
■ttc coll force He applies this to the 
centrifugal force of bodies in rotation 
Pendant tout co temps ello pise sur la 
direction de son mouvement 

Lorsqu'on tmplo)c unc machine queb 
conque pour mouvoir un corps jgrave, 
toutes lcs parties de la machine qui ont 
un mouvement 6gal h celni du corps 
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Sect. VI. 1491 — 1500. 

State of Learning in Italy — Latin and Italian Poets — Learning in France and 
England — Erasmus — Popular Lite ; aiure and Poetry — Olhei Kinds of 
Literature — General literary Character of Fifteenth Century — RooLtrade f its 
Pnvileges and Restraints 

114. The year 1494 is distinguished by an edition of 
Musasus, generally thought the first work from the press 


grave ont une charge ^gale au poids en- 
tier du meme corps Si la partie qui est 
le moteur a, dans le meme temps, plus de 
mouvement que le corps mobile, elle aura 
plus de puissance que le mobile, et ceH 
d’autant plus qu’elle se mouvra plus vite 
que le corps meme* Si la partie qui est 
le moteur a moms de vitesse que le mo- 
bile, elle aura d’autant moms de puis- 
sance que ce mobile If in this passage 
there is not the perfect luminousness of 
expression we should find in the best 
modem boohs, it seems to contain the 
philosophical theory of motion as un- 
equivocally as any of them 

Vinci had a better notion of geology 
than most of his contemporaries, and saw 
that the sea had covered the mountains 
which contained shells Ces coquillages 
ont v^cu dans le meme endroit lorsque 
l’eau de la mer le recouvrait Les bancs, 
par la suite des temps, ont 6t6 reconverts 
par d’autres couches de hmon de difFd- 
rentes hauteurs , ainsi, les coquilles ont 
6t6 enclavdes sous le bourbier amonceH 
au dessus, jusqu’4 sortir de l’cau He 
seems to have had an idea of the eleva- 
tion of the continents, though he gives an 
unintelligible reason for it* 

He explained the obscure light of the 
umllummated part of the moon by the 
reflection of the earth, as Moestlin did long 
after He understood the camera obscura, 
and describes its effect. He perceived 
that respirable air must support flame 
Lorsque Fair n’est pas dans un etat pro- 
pre a recevoir la flamme, ll n’y peut vivre 
iu flamme ni aucun animal terrestre ou 
aerien Aucun animal ne peut vivre dans 
un endroit ou la flamme ne vit pas 

Vinci’s observations on the conduct of 
the understanding are also very much 
beyond his time I extract a few of them 
J1 est toujours bon pour l’entende- 
ment d’acqu6rir des connaissances quelJes 
qu’elles soient , on pourra ensuite choisir 
les bonnes et 6carter les inutiles 


L’interpr£te des artifices de la nature, 
e’est Inexperience Elle ne se trompe ja- 
mais , e’est notre jugement qui quelque- 
fois se trompe lui-meme, parcequhl s’at- 
tend h des efFets auxquels l’expenence 
se refuse II faut consulter Fexp^nence, 
en vaner les circonstances jusqu’a ce que 
nous en ayons tir6 des regies gfndrales, 
car e’est elle qui fourmt les vraies regies 
Mais & quoi bon ces regies, me direz- 
vou8 9 Je r^ponds qu’elles nous dmgent 
dans les reclierches de la nature et les 
opdrations de l’art Elies emp&chent que 
nous ne nous abusions nous-memes ou les 
autres, en nous promettant des rfjsultats 
que nous ne saunons obtenir 

II n’y a point de certitude dans les 
sciences ou on ne peut pas apphquer 
quelque partie des mathdmatiques, ou qui 
n’en dependent pas de quelque mamere 

Dans l’6tude des sciences qui tiennent 
aux math6matiques, ceux qui ne consul- 
tent pas la nature, mais les auteurs, ne 
sont pas les enfans de la nature , je dirais 
qu’ils n’en sont que les petits fils elle 
seule, en effet, est le maitre des vrais 
g6mes Mais voyez la sottise 1 on se 
moque d’un horame qui aim era micux 
apprendre de la nature elle-meme, que 
des auteurs, qui n’en sont que les clercs. 
Is not this the precise tone of Lord 
Bacon ? 

Vinci says in another place Mon 
dessem est de citer d’abord l’exp£riencc, 
et de d6montrer ensuite pourquoi les 
corps sont contramts d’agir de telle ma 
mere C’est la mdthode qu’on doit ob- 
server dans les recherches des ph£no- 
menes de la nature. H est bien vrai que la 
nature commence par le raisonncment, et 
finit par l’expdrience , mais n’importe, 
il nous faut prendre la route opposfe 
comme j’ai dit, nous devons commencer 
par l’expdrience, ct tachcr par son moyen 
d’en d^couvnr la raison* 

He ascribes the elevation of the equa- 
torial waters above the polar to the heat of 
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established at Venice by Aldus Manutius, who bad settled 
there in 1 489 * In the course of about twenty years, 
with some intci ruption, be gave to the world several Orel* 0 
of the principal Greek authors , and though, as cdltl ™' 
we hu\c seen, not- absolutely the earliest printei m that 
language, he so far excelled all others m the numbci of Ins 
* editions, that he may be justly said to stand at the bead of 
the list It is right, however, to mention that Zarot bad 
printed Hesiod and Theocritus m one volume, and also 
Isocrates, at Milan, in 1493, that the Antbologia appeal cd 
at Florence m 1491, Lucian and Apollonius Hhodius m 
H9G, the lexicon of Studas, at Milan, m 1499 About 
fifteen editions of Greek u’oiks, without reckoning Craston’s 
lexicon and several grammars, had been published before the 
close of the century, f The most remarkable of the Aldme 
editions are the Aristotle, in five volumes, the first beaung 
date of 1495, the last of 1498, and nine plays of Aris- 
tophanes m the latter ycai. In this Ai istopbanes, and per- 
haps m other editions of this tune, Aldus had fortunately the 
assistance of Marcus Musurus, one of the last, but by no 
means the least eminent, of the Greeks who tinnsported their 
language to Italy. Musurus was now a public teacher at 
Padua John Lascaris, son, perhaps, of Constantine, edited 
the Anthologia at Florence. It may be doubted whether 


the sun Elies entrent cn mouvement dc 
tous les cot£s tie ccttc Eminence nqueuse 
pour rftnblir Itur sph£ricit<5 pnrfaitc 
Hns is not the true cause of the eleva- 
tion, but by what means could he know 
the fact? 

Vinci understood fortification well, and 
wrote upon it Since in our time, lie 
wi)s, artillery lias four times the power 
it used to have, it is necessary that the 
fortification of towns should be strength- 
ened in the same projiortion lie was 
employed on several great works of en- 
gineering So wonderful was the va- 
riety of power in tins miracle of nature. 
For wc have not mentioned that his Last 
Supper, at Milan, is the earliest of the 
great pictures in Italy, and tlmt some 
productions of his easel vie with those of 
llaphntl His only published work, the 
I reatise on Pointing, does lum injustice, 
it is an ill arranged compilation from 
ficural of Ins manuscript*. That the ex- 


traordinary works, of which this note 
contains an account, hn\o not been pub- 
lished entire and in their original lan- 
guage, is much to be regretted by all 
who know how to venerate so great a 
genius ns Lionnrdo da Vinci 

* The Lrotcmnta of Constantine Lns- 
curis, printed by Aldus, bears date Feb 
MD4, which scorns to mean M95 But 
tiic Musojus has no date, nor the Galco- 
myomachia, a Greek poem by one Theo- 
doras Prodromus. licnounrd, Hist de 
rimprimcrio dcs Aides 

f Ihc grammar of Urbano Valermno 
was first printed in H97 It is in Greek 
and Latin, and of extreme rarity ltos- 
coo (LcoX cii xi ) snjs, “it was re- 
ceived with such avidity that Erasmus, 
on inquiring for it in the year Id 99, 
found that not n copy of tins impression 
remained unsold ' I lm\e gt\cn, a httlo 
below, a different construction to these 
words of Erasmus. 
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Italy liad as yet produced any scholar, unless it were Yanno. 
more often called Phavorinus, single equal to the tash of 
superintending a Greek edition. His Thesaurus Cornu- 
copicE, a collection of thirtv-four grammatical tracts in 
Greek, printed 1496, may he an exception. The Etymo- 
logicum Magnum, ^ enice, 1499j being a lexicon with onlv 
Greek explanations, is supposed to be cbieflv due to Musu- 
rus. Aldus had printed Craston’s lexicon, in 1497 j vnth 
the addition of an index : this has often been mistaken for 
an original work.* 

llo. The state of Italy was not so favourable as it had 
been to the advancement of philosopbv. After the 
iTVTM expulsion of the Medici from Florence, in 1494, 
the Platonic academy was broken up : and that phi- 
losophy never found again a friendlv soil in Italy, though 
Ficinus had endeavoured to keep it up bv a Latin translation 
of Plotinus Aristotle and his followers began now to regain 
the ascendant. Perhaps it may be thought that even polite 
letters were not so flourishing as they bad been : no one, at 
least, yet appeared to fill the place of Hermolaus Barbaras, 
who died in 1493, or Politian, who followed him the next 
year. 

11 6. Hermolaus Barbaras was a noble Venetian, whom 
He—oisas Europe agreed to place next to Pohtian in critical 
B-rtorcs. learning, and to draw a line between them and any 
third name “ Xo time, no accident, no destiny, 35 says an 
enthusiastic scholar of the next age, cc will ever efface their 
remembrance from the hearts of the learnedVf Erasmus 
calls him a truly great and divine man. He filled many 
honourable offices for the republic ; but lamented that they 
drew him away from that learning for which he says he was 
horn, and to which alone be was devoted - Yet Hermolaus 

♦ Kenonard. Boscees Leo X- cb. il fec"o ccnatns con -nfeiictter c=s£t- 

Habuit nort-a. hac sztss tonamrn q~e uh ce Latmn 'luggrr tarn bAe ruer-n. 
li~e~arum procures duos He~u:o_3iira ctuim cm arte eos crpmm mam 
Barbaxira afqns Ange'um PolrtHnum Itaque «ibi gTirdatn 

TM tttwi i: nnori^eni 1 quam. ccn jueLco, tae deans nuartb 'cue 

quanta facunduE quanta Lntgvururn, per m ctnniem erudltoruui p ‘ecunbus 
quanta diseipunamm onruum sc envs ccnsecma Kermo’m et PoLt zzr~ 
p-rea. os 1 Hi LaUcnm Irnguant m. nvT^o cmo. nuilo cuun. uullo fb'O cbo- 

detn saualenttin et multz barbnnei m- lends- BrJiens E*nsn:o tnEutsnn Ep - 1 
Inline eiesana, ad pnstmnm reroaare ccxn. 
m orem conatl sunt, a~que BI_s situs p'£>- c 31-em e~s, m ZOO 
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118. A far snperior name is that of Pontanus, to whom, 

__ if we attend to some critics, we most award the palm 

" above all Latin poets of the fifteenth centuiy. If I 
might venture to set my own taste against theirs, I should 
not agree to his superiority over Politian. His hexameters 
are by no means deficient in harmonv, and may perhaps be 
more correct than those of his rival, but appear to me less 
pleasing and poetical. His lyric poems are like too much 
modern Latin, in a tone of languid voluptuousness, and ring - 
changes on the various beauties of his mistress, aud the 
sweetness of her kisses The few dearies of Pontanus, amonar 
which that addressed to his wife, on the prospect of peace, is 
the best known, fall very short of the admirable lines of Po- 
litian on the death of Ovid. Pontanus wrote some moral and 
political essays in prose, which are said to be full of just ob- 
servations and sharp satire on the court of Pome, and written 
in a style which his contemporaries regarded with admiration. 
They were published in 1490. Erasmus, though a parsimo- 
nious distributor of praise to the Italians, has acknowledged 
their merit in the Ciceronianus * 

119 Pontanus presided at this time over the Neapolitan 
xepostaa academy, a dignity which he had attained upon the 
s£3=e=T ' death of Beccatel'h, m 1471- This was, after the 
decline of the Poman and the Florentine academies, bv far the 
most eminent re-union of literary meu m Italy ; and though it 
was long conspicuous, seems to have reached its highest point 
in the last years of this century, under the patronage of the 
mild Frederic of Arasfon, and during that transient calm 
uhich Naples was permitted to enjoy between the invasions 
of Charles ^TIL and Louis XII. That city and kingdom 
afforded many lovers of learning and poetry ; some of them 
in the class of its nobles ; each district being, as it were, 
represented m this academy by one or more of its distiu- 

* Ro^coe, Leo X , cb iu and xx versus matutino cal ore efFudisset, pome' 
Xiceron, voL vni- Cammm. Tiraboschi ndianis horis novo judicio sol Hum ad 
Pontanus cum ilia quatuor com pi ecu paucorum numerum re\ ocnrc. Contra 
summa cura conatus sat, nervum dico, quidem Pontano evemsse arbitror Quo? 
nu mores candorem, venustatem, pro fee to pntna quaque mventione arrisissent ns 
est omnia consecutu s Quintum autem plum postea, dum recogno^ceret additu. 
jllud quod est horum omnium veluti vita atqne ipsis potius canmmbus, quam sibi 
quad am 7 re o dum intelUgo, pemtus ig- pepercisse. Scaliger de re poeUca (apud 
noravit Aiunt YLrgihum cum multos Blount) 
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flushed residents. But other members weic associated from 
dificrent parts of Italy , and the whole constellation of names 
is still brilliant, though some have grown dun by time The 
house of Estc, fit Ferrara, were still the liberal patrons of 
genius , none more eminently than their reigning marquis, 
Hercules I. And not less praise is due to the families who 
held the principalities of Urbmo and Mantua.* 

120. A poem now appeared lit Italy, well deserving of 
attention for its own sake, but still more so on account 
of the excitement and duection it gave to one of the 
most famous poets that ever lived. Matteo Maria Boiardo, 
count of Scandiauo, a man esteemed and trusted at the court 
of Ferrara, amused Ins leisure m the publication of a romantic 
poem, for which the stories of Charlemagne and Ins paladins, 
related by one who assumed the name of Turpin, and already 
woven into long metrical narrations, current at the end of the 
fourteenth and during the fifteenth century in Italy, supplied 
materials, which are almost lost in the original inventions of 
the author The first edition of this poem is without date, 
but probably m H<95 The author, who died the year before, 
left it unfinished at the ninth canto of the tlmd book. Agos- 
tini, in I5lG, published a continuation, indifferently executed, 
m three more books , but the real complement of the Innamo- 
rato is the Furioso f The Orlando Iunamorato of Boiardo 
has hitherto not received that share of renown which seems 
to be its due , overpowered by the splendour of Ariosto's 
poem, and almost set aside in its original foi m by the improved 
edition or remaking (rifaccimento), which Berm afterwards 
gave, it has rarely been sought or quoted, even m Italy, t 
121. The style is uncouth and hard , but with great defects 
of style, which should be the souice of perpetual character or 
delight, no long poem will be read , and it has been hi,pocrn 
observed by Gmguen6 with some justice, that Boiardo's name 
is better remembered, though his original poem may have 

* Itoscoc’s Leo X t ch ii This con- Orlando Innamorato. This poem had 
tains an excellent account of the state of never been reprinted since 1544, bo 
literature in Italy about the close of tlio much was Roscoe deceived in fancying 
century that “ the simplicity of the original has 

f Fontamm, dell’ cloqucnxa Italmna, caused it to bo preferred to the same 
edit, di Zeno, p 270 work, as altered or reformed b> Frnn- 

} Sec my friend Mr Fnmizi’g excel- ccsco Berm u Life of Leo X , ch n 
lent introduction to his edition of the 
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been more completely neglected, through the process to which 
Bern! has subjected it In point of novel invention and just 
keeping of character, especially the latter, he has not been 
surpassed by his illustrious follower Ariosto : and whatever 
of this we find m the Orlando Innmnorato, is due to Boiardo 
alone ; for Berm has preserved the sense of almost every 
stanza The imposing appearance of Augehca at the court 
of Charlemagne, in the first canto, opens the poem with a 
splendour rarelv equalled, with a luxuriant fertility of inven- 
tion, and with admirable art : judiciously presenting the sub- 
ject in so much singleness, that amidst all the intricacies and 
episodes of the story, the reader never forgets the incom- 
parable princess of Albracca. The latter city, placed m that 
remote Cathay which Marco Polo had laid open to the range 
of fancv, and its siege by Agrican's innumerable cavalry, are 
creations of Boiardo’s most inventive mind Nothing m 
Ariosto is conceived so nobly, or so much m the true genius 
of romance Castelvetro asserts that the names Gradasso, 
Maudricardo, Sobrino, and others which Boiardo has given 
to his imaginary characters, belonged to Ins own peasants of 
Scandiano : and some have improved upon this by assuring 
us, that those who take the pains to ascertain the fact, may 
still find the representatives of these sonorous heroes at the 
plough, which, if the story were true, ought to be the case * 
But we mav give him credit for talent enough to invent those 
appellations ; he hardlv found an Albracca on his domains : 
and those who grudge him the rest, acknowledge that, m a 
moment of inspiration, while hunting, the name of Rodomont 
occurred to his mind. We know how finelv Miitou, whose 
ear pursued, almost to excess, the pleasure of harmonious 
names, and who loved to expatiate m these imaginary regions, 
has alluded to Boiardo's poem in the Paradise Regained 
The lines are perhaps the most musical he has e\ er pro- 
duced : — 

Such fo-Cts ue" no* nor so vide 3 camp. 

'When Aegean vith nil tus no^tnem povers 

♦ Carulllo Pellegrino, m his fcous Tasso, nto. m $hr The carries ke T d 
controversv vnh the Academy of Flo- a peemnue doctrine , ‘hat though ^ ' 
renoe on the respective meris of Ariosto names c L ~ puvr*e men t.iv be 
and Tasso> having assented th+s. they do poet cos no right to introduce hmg' 
not deuv the feet. say it s tan as on knorn to hismyy as c^crov< 

tha antho—ty o L ' Cay* el ve mo. Op ere di prohah.lpv recurred forh-5 £c*icn 
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UvMtgcd \1hrwT, rtmnncc*; ttll 

Tm ciiv of Oalhphron, from thence to uin 

llic ftitot oDitr MX Angilit'i, 

lit* thtipliii r wiught l»> tmnx prompt knights, 

IHjJi jmmm nml tin prtr* of Umrlemigne * 

1'42 1 In* Mautbrinno of Francesco Bello, sirnnmed ll 
fiero. another poem of the same romantic class, , rancttco 
wax published posthumously m 1107 Apostolo nc "° 
Znin, ns quoted h> Host oe, attributes the Hewlett of the 
Mamhrimo to its wanting an Anosto to continue its subject, 
or a Herat to leform its st\le i lint tins seems a capri- 
« ions opinion Hello composed it at intervals to amuse the 
courtiers ol tile marquis of .Mantua The poem, therefoie, 
wants unite. “It is a re-muon,” sn\s Mr. Pani//i, “of 
detached talcs, without an) relation to each other, except m 
so far as most of the same actors ate before us ”1 We 
ma\ perc cue b\ this, lion little a series of rhapsodies, not 
directed In a controlling: unit) of purpose, even though the 
work of a single man, are hkel\ to kill into a connected 
poi m. But that a long poem, such ns the greatest and most 
ancient of all, of singular coheience and subordination of 
parts to an end, should he framed from the random and in- 
sulated song*' of a great number of persons, is almost as 
incredible as that the annals of Knmus, to use Ciceio’s 
argument against the fortuitous origin of the world, should 
he formed b\ shaking together the letters of the alphabet 

J‘J‘3. Near the dose of the fifteenth centuiy we find a 
great increase of Italian poctrj, to winch the patron- , tnlbn 
age and example of Loion/o had given encourage- jlKdof 
merit. It is not easj to place within such narrow tl,cccntury 
limits ns a decennial peiiocl the names of writers wdiose 
productions were frequently not published, at least collect- 
ivdv, during their lives. Sciafino d’Aquda, horn in 14(30, 
seems to fall, as a poet, within this decad , and the same 
may he said of Tibaldeo and Bemviciu Of these the fiist 
is perhaps the best known , Jus verses are not destitute of 
spirit, hut extravagance and had taste deform the greatei 
part § Tibaldeo unites false thoughts with rudeness and 

* Book ni poem, of which he gives on analysis with 

f Ico\ ch » extracts See too Gmguen^, \o\ iv 

| Pnmzzi a Introduction to Bomrdo, § Boutcnvek, Gescli dcr Ital Pocsic, 
p TCO JIc does not highly pnmc the i J21 Corniam 
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poveity of diction. Bemviem, superioi to either of these, 
is reckoned by Cormaui a link between the harshness of the 
fifteenth and the polish of the ensuing - cental y. The style 
of this age was far from the grace and sweetness of 
Petrarch, forced m sentiment, low m choice of woids, 
deficient in harmony, it has been condemned by the voice of 
all Italian critics. * 

124'. A greater activity than before was now perceptible 
Progre «5 of m the literary spuit of France and Germany. It 
Ind was also regularly pi ogressn e. The press of Pans 
' Jt ' nn3nv gave twenty-six editions of ancient Latin authors, 
nine of which were in the year 1500. Twelve were pub- 
lished at Lyons Deveutei and Leipsic, especially the latter, 
which now took a lead m the German press, bore a part m 
this honourable labour-, a proof of the rapid and extensive 
influence of Conrad Celtes on that part of Germany It is 
to be understood that a very large proportion, 01 nearly the 
whole, of the Latin editions printed m Germany weie foi 
the use of schools t TTe should be warranted m draw- 
ing an inference as to the pi ogress in hteiary instruction in 
these countries from the increase m the number of publi- 
cations, small as that number still is, and trifling - as some of 
them may appear. It may be accounted for by the gradual 
working of the schools at Muustei and other places, which 
had now sent out a lace of pupils well fitted to impait know- 
ledge m their turn to others , and by the patronage of some 
powerful men, among whom the first place, on all accounts, 
is due to the emperor Maximilian Nothing was so likely 
to contribute to the intellectual impiovement of Germany as 
the public peace of 1495, which put au end to the barbarous 
customs of the middle ages, not unaccompanied by generous 
virtues, but certainly as incompatible with the steady cultiva- 
tion of literature, as with riches aud repose. Yet there 
seems to be no proof that the Greek language had obtained 


* Comiam Muraton della perfetta 
Poesia. Crescimbem, Stona della volgar 
Poes i a. 

t A proof of this mav be found in the 
boohs printed at Deventer from IT 91 to 
1500 They consisted of Virgil s Buco 
lies three times, Virgil s Georgies twice, 
and the eclogues of Calpumius once, or 


perhaps twice At Leipsic the list is 
much longer, but in great measure of 
the same kind , single treatisesof Seneca 
or Cicero or detached parts of Virg«» 
Horace, Orid, sometimes ver\ short, as 
the Culex or the Ibis, form, with 
many exceptions, the Cisalpine classica 
bibliography of the fifteenth centurr 
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much more attention , no book connected with it is recorded 
to have been printed, and I do not find mention that it was 
taught, even superficially, in any umveisity or school, at 
this time, though it might be conjectured without improba- 
bility. Iieuchlm had now devoted Ins whole thoughts to 
cabbalistic philosophy, and the study of Hebrew, and 
Eichhorn, though not unwilling to make the most of early 
German learning, owns that, at the end of the century, no 
other person had become remarkable for a skill in Greek * 
125 Two men, however, were devoting incessant labour 
to the acquisition of that language at Pans, for 
whom was reserved the glory of raising the know- numu ’* 
ledge of it in Cisalpine Europe to a height which Italy could 
not attain These were Erasmus and BudtEus The for- 
mer, who had acquired as a boy the mere rudiments of 
Gieek under Hegius at Deventer, set himself m good 
earnest to that study about 14<99, hiring a teacher at Pans, 
old Ileimonymus of Sparta, of whose extortion he com- 
plains , but lie was little able to pay any thing ; and his 
noble endurance of privations for the sake of knowledge 
deserved the high reward of glory that it received “ I 
have given my whole soul,” he says, “ to Greek 
learning, and as soon as I get any money 1 shall 
fiist buy Greek books and then clothes” t “If any new 
Greek book comes to hand, I would rather pledge my cloak 
than not obtain it , especially if it be religious, such as a 


* Eichhorn, in 23(7 This section in 
Eichhorn is valuable, but exhibits some 
want of precision 

Beuchlm had been \cry diligent in 
purchasing Grech manuscripts But 
these were very scarce, even in Italy A 
correspondent of his, Streler by name, 
one of the joung men who went from 
German) to Florence for education, tells 
him, in 1491 Nullos hbros Grtccoshic 
vcnales rcperio , and again, de Gnccis 
hbris cocmcndis hoc scias , fui penes 
omnes hie libraries, nihil borum prorsus 
repeno Epist ad Reuchl (1562), fol 7 
In fact, Ileuchhn’s own library was so 
large ns to astonish the Italian scholars 
when they saw the catalogue, who plainly 
owned they could not procure such books 
themselves They had of course been 

Q 


originally purchased in Italy^ unless we 
suppose some to have been brought by 
way of Hungar) 

It is not to be imagined that the libra- 
ries of ordinary scholars were to be com- 
pared with that of Rcuchlm, probably 
moro opulent than most of them The 
early printed books of Ital), c\en the 
most indispensable, were very scarce, at 
least m France A Greek grammar was 
a rarity at Paris in 2499 Grammaticen 
Grtccam, says Erasmus to a correspon- 
dent, sumrao studio vestigaw, ut emptam 
tibi mitterem, sed jam utraque divendita 
fuerat, ct Constantmi qua; dicitur, quos- 
que Urbam Epist lix See too Epist, 
lxxiu 

+ Epist, xxix 
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psmter or a gospel.*’ * It wObe remembered. tort the boeks 
■oi which he sreass must have been ireqaentlv manrscripts. 
Ibd. Budreas. in h : s proper rams Bade, neurlv of the 


seme ace as Erasmus. had reknauishea everv ore a- 

yy r*. emt *» ■ — - _l m 

igsyp patron tor intense lab-ear in literature. In m rate- 
resmg t error, arctresseu. to Cathbert Tonstall in 
I-r If* giving an account of irs own earlv s'mdfes. he save 
tia* re teamen Greek very ill from a tad master a r Parts, zn 
I This was certain .y Hemionymus. of whom Pen eh - 
1m speaks mere favoarat.y : bar he was net Quite s? cong s 
tear a juege. ~ imne years arrerwards B nestis cot nmf' 
better instruction ; r: ancieat literature ha vine derived wi c;i * 
a row years groat trrurovemert m France bv our an* Xt '“ - 
vuth Ita.y. and by the in rattan on of hooks is ' F y ^ 
reamed languages ** Lascaris. who now lived at >xire d. s: I e 
of Caar.es VIIL. having returned with him C ' T m^* 
Neapolitan ear tumor. gave Brcsus some sss:smr i ' rfL "h C e 
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would now scarcely be reckoned to write Latin at all ” If 
ne could rely on a panegyrist of Faustus Andrehnus, an 
Italian who came about 1489 to Paris, and was authorised, 
in conjunction with one Balbi, and with Corneho Vitelli, to 
teach in the university *, he was the man who brought polite 
literature into France, and changed its barbarism for classical 
purity But Andrehnus, who is best known as a Latin poet of 
by no means a high rank, seems not to ment this commend- 
ation Whatever Ins capacities of teaching may have been, 
e have little evidence of his success Yet the number of 
*°htions of Latin authors published in France during this 
" 1 *ad proves some diffusion of classical learning , and we 
eugc the circumstance to be quite decisive of the mfe- 

not att.^f England 

nicr, ul a. gleam of light, however, now broke out there 
Cjreek u seen already that a few, even in the last Dawn or 
earnest t($enry VI , had overcome all obstacles in i^niW in 
old 1 1 to drink at the fountain-head of pure learning Englan 
plains ,y One or two more names might be added for the 
noble <mng period , Milling, abbot of Westminster, and Sel- 
descrvenor of a convent at Cauterbury.t It is reported by 
have g)re Virgil, and is proved by Wood, that Corneho Vitelli, 
lenrningan, came to Oxford about 1488, in ordei to give that 
first buiarbarous university some notion of what was going 
G nvafd on the other side of the Alps , and it has been pro- 
tbibly conjectured, or rather may be assumed, that he there 
imparted the rudiments of Greek to William Grocyn t It is 


* Tim I find quoted in Bettinelli, 
Itisorgiracnto d’ Italia, i 250 Sec also 
Bayle, and Biogr Umv , art. Andrelmi 
They were only allowed to teach for one 
hour xn the evening, the jealousy of the 
logicians not having subsided Crcvier, 
iv 439 

j* Warton, 111 247 Johnson’s Life 
of Lmacre, p 5 Tins is mentioned on 
Sellings monument now remaining in 
Canterbury cathedral 

Doctor thcologaa Selling Grccca atque Latina 

lingua perdoctui 

Selling, however, did not go to Italy 
till after 1480, far from returning in 
1460, as "Warton has said with his usual 
indifference to anachronisms 


\ Poljdorc says nothing about VI- 
telli’s teaching Greek, though Kmght, in 
his Life of Colet, translates bona? hteroe, 
« Greek and Latin ’ But the following 
passages seem decisive as to Grocyn s 
early studies in the Greek language. 
Grocinus, qui pnma Graven? et Latina? 
linguoc rudimenta m Britannia hausit, 
mox sobdiorem usdem operam sub De- 
metno Chalcond)le et Pohtiano pra?cep- 
tonbus m Italia hausit Lilly, Elogia 
virorum doctorum, in Knights Life of 
Colet, p 24 And Erasmus as po«u- 
tively Ipse Grocmus, cujus exemplum 
offers, nonne pnmum in Anglia Grn?czc 
lingua? rudimenta didicit 9 Post in Ita- 
liam profectus audmt summos viros, sed 
interim lucro fuit ilia pnus a qualibus 
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certain, at least, that Giocyu had acquned some insight into 
that language, before he took a better course, and, ti avellmg 
into Italy, became the disciple of Chalcondyles and Pohtian. 
He returned home m 1491? and began to communicate Ins 
acquisitions, though chiefly to deaf ears, teaching m Exetei 
College at Oxfoid. A diligent emulator of Grocyn, but 
some years vounger, and like him, a pupil of Pohtiau and 
Hermolaus, was Thomas Linacre, a physician , but though a 
first edition of his translation of Galen has been supposed to 
ha\e been printed at Venice m 1498, it seems to be ascer- 
tained that none preceded that of Cambridge in 1521. His 
only contribution to literature in the fifteenth century was a 
translation of the a ery short mathematical treatise of Proclus 
on the sphere, published in a volume of ancient writers on 
astionomy, by Aldus Manutius, m 1499.'" 

129. Erasmus paid Ins first visit to England in 1497> und 
Enmnui ^ as delighted with every thing that he found, espe- 
EngSni cmll y at Oxford. In an epistle dated Dec. 5th, after 
praising Giocyn, Colet, and Linacre to the skies, 
he say of Thomas More, who could not then lane been 
eighteen years old, ** What mind was ever framed by nature 
more gentle, more pleasing, moie gifted 5 — It is incredible, 
what a treasure of old books is found lieie far and wide — 
There is so much erudition, not of a vulgar and ordinary 
kind, but recondite, accurate, ancient, both Latin and Greek, 
that }ou would not seek any thing in Italy but the pleasure 
of travelling ” + But this lettei is addiessed to an English- 
man, and the praise is evidently much exaggerated , the 
scholars weie few, and not more than three or four could be 
found, or at least could now be mentioned, who had an} 
tmctuie of Greek, — Groc\n, Linacre, William Latimer, 

curqtic tltdiei^c F pi< ccclxin M he- of 1 J8S be right, for giving much in* 
tVr tji \ t.re \ ltulh or r truc ion at Oxford 

ir\ oik t 1 * thin can U i\e no <1 mb* as * Johnson % I ift of I macro p 1 
\o tlw existence of Grc \ lmtruo t Thotm. Mon jngemo quiJ ui qu 

t on m I n„iand before G-O'wi and ns finxit natura \cl tnolhti*. duF u 
no one tin 1 <. < irgt ud " > firasap- flltcm*- J "VI i rum t (tic u quail 
p *\ i nn o nhlt pi rr cp a n d a c uttrmn Ithri 1 

fix tip mi tin*' ttw pM p n* <if *.( i fit »*iscar lantununtdit on r 
(,-r* i \ i r Jh hid rtMinml to Pwi dim pr^tril^ ac tmi V * t kc ' 
i l , lf > amt tan Jn in tK \ m\<.r ac exit, t mstiqua I itn a Gr^ 1" ’ 
1*111 b 3! o u 1 a h*»t h ^ ItMiaar a i vi r h i k) n M 1 

t ha c In n Folwio-c iFg f u " ^ i Ip t 
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who, though an excellent scholar, never published any thing, 
and More, who had learned at Oxford undei Grocyn * It 
should here he added, that, in 1497 j Terence w r as punted by 
Pjnson, beiug the first edition of a strictly classical author m 
England ; though Boethius had already appeared with Latin 
and English on opposite pages 

130 In 1500 was printed at Paris the first edition of 
Erasmus’s Adages, doubtless the chief prose work, HepuWllhes 
of this century beyond the limits of Italy, but this hUAd, s es 
edition should, if possible, be procured, m order to judge wuth 
chronological exactness of the state of literature , for as his 
general knowledge of antiquity, and particularly of Greek, 
which w r as now very slender, increased, he made vast addi- 
tions The Adages, which were now about eight bundled, 
amounted m his last edition to 4151 , not that he could find 
so many which properly deserve that name, but the number 
is made up by explanations of Latin and Greek idioms, or 
even of single words. He declares himself, as early as 1504 , 
ashamed of the first edition of Ins Adages, which already 
seemed meagre and imperfect f Erasmus had been preceded 
m some measure by Polydore Virgil, best known as the histo- 
rian of this country, wdiere he resided many years as collector 
of papal dues He published a book of Adages, which must 
have been rather a juvenile, and is a superficial production, 
at Venice m 149S 

1S1 The Castilian poets of the fifteenth century have 
been collectively mentioned on a formei occasion 

T"> t J . r i Romantic 

J3outerw r ek refei s to the latter part or this age most wm* »r 
of the romances wdnch turn upon Saracen story, 
and the adventures of “ knights of Granada, gentlemen, 
though Moors.” Sismondi follows him without, perhaps, 
much reflection, and endeavours to explain what he might 


* A letter of Colet to Erasmus from 
Oxford, in 1497, is written m the style 
of a man who was conversant with the 
best Latin authors. Sir Thomas More’s 
birth has not been placed by any biogra- 
pher earlier than 1480 

It has been sometimes asserted, on the 
authority of Antony Wood, that Erasmus 
taught Greek at Oxford , but there is no 
foundation for this, and in fact he did not 

Q 


know enough of the language. Knight, 
on the other hand, maintains that lie 
learned it there under Grocyn and Lin- 
acre , but this rests on no evidence , and 
we have seen that he gives a different ac- 
count of his studies in Greek Life of 
Erasmus, p 22 

t Epist cu , jejunum atque mops 
videri ccepit, posteaquam Grrecos colui 
auctores, 

4 
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333. The l)ricnl poems of Portugal were collected by 
Garcia dc Boxendc, in the Cnnuoneiro Gernl, pub- Portupiclc 
lished in 1 >lG Some lew of these are of the four- lirlcpoctrjr 
teenth century, for we find the name of Icing" Pedro, who died 
in 13G<J Others aie by the Infant Don Pedro, son of 
lolin I , in the earlier part of the fifteenth. But a greater 
number belong" nearly to the present or preceding deend, or 
c\en to the ensuing age, commemorating the victories of the 
Portuguese m Asia. Tins collection is of extreme scarcity , 
none of the historians of Portuguese literature have seen it. 
Bouterwek and Sismondi declare that they have caused search 
to be made in \ anous libraries of Europe without success 
There is, however, a copy in the British Museum , and M. 
Baj tionnrd lias given a short account of one that he had seen 
in the Journal dcs Savans for 1S2G. In this article he ob- 
senes, tlmt the Cnucioneiro is a mixture of Portuguese and 
Spanish pieces. I believe, however, that very little Spanish 
will be found, with the exception of the poems of the Infante 
Pedro, which occupy some leaves. The whole number of 
poets is but one hundred and thirty-two, even if some names 
do not occur twice, which I mention, because it has been 
erroneously said to exceed considerably that of the Spanish - * 
Cancionero The volume is m folio, and contains two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven leaves The metres are those usual 
in Spanish, some dc mtc mayor, but the greater 

part in trochaic rcdondiHus I observed no instance of the 
assonant rh) me , but there are several glosses, or, m the 
Portuguese word, glows * The chief part is amatory, but 
there are lines on the death of kings, and other political 
events t 

1 31 The Germans, if they did not as yet excel in the higher 
department of typography, w'ere by no means negli- 
gent of their own great invention. The books, if 
w'e include the smallest, printed in the empire be- 
tween 3 4'JO and the close of the century, amount to several 

* Bouterwek, p *50 , hits observed, belonged to Mr Hcber, and was sold to 
that the Portuguese employ the glow, Messrs Payne and Toss It would pro- 
calling it vollu The word m the Can- babty be found on comparison to contarn 
cloneiro is grotn many of the pieces in the Cnncioneiro 

•j* A manuscript collection of Portu- Gernl, but it is not a copy of it, 
guese lyric poetry of the fifteenth century 
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little deserting of notice The English writers of this class 
arc nlfeoluteh contemptible , and if some annalists ,„,, (orIcal 
of good ‘•ense and tolerable shill in nnnation may worU 
be found on the continent, they are not conspicuous enough 
to arrest our regard in a work which designedly passes over 
that department of literature, so far as it is merely conversant 
with particular events But the memons of Plnhp n , m dc 
de Commes, winch, though not published till 1520, Comn « 
must 1m c been w ritten before the close of the fifteenth century, 
are not only of a higher value, but almost make an epoch in 
historical literature If Proissait, by lus picturesque descrip- 
tions and fertility of historical micnfion, may be reckoned 
the Lt\y of Prance, she bad her Tacitus in Philip de Commes, 
Tlie intermediate writers, Monstrelet and Ins contmuators, 
ha\c the merits of neither, certainly not of Commes.* He is 
the first modern writer (or, if there had been any approach 
to an exception among the Italians, it has escaped my recol- 
lection) who in anj degree has displayed sagacity in reason- 
ing on the characters of men, and the consequences of their 
actions, or who has been able to generalise his observation 
b) comparison and reflection. Nothing of tins could have 
been found in the cloister , nor were the philologers of Italy 
equal to a task winch requited capacities and pursuits very 
diflerent from their own An acute understanding and much 
experience of mankind gave Comines tins superiority , Ins 
life had not been spent over books , and lie is consequently 
free from that pedantic application of history which became 
common with those wdio passed for political reasoners m the 
next tw T o centuries Yet he was not ignorant of former 
times , and w r e see the advantage of those translations from 
antiquity, made during the last hundred years in France, by 
the use to which he turned them 

136 The earliest printed tieatise of algebra, till that of 
Lionardo Fibonacci was lately given to the press, was Algebra 
published m 1494*, by Luca Pacioli di Borgo, a 8 
Franciscan, who taught mathematics m the university of Milan. 
This book is written m Italian, with a mixture of the Vene- 
tian dialect, and wath many Latin words In the fiist part, he 
explains the rules of commercial arithmetic m detail, and is 
the earliest Italian wnter who shows the principles of Italian 
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book-keeping by double entiy. Algebra he calls P arte mag- 
gioie, detta dal volgo la regola de la cosa, over alghebra e 
almacabala, which last he explains by restauiatio et oppositio. 
The known number is called n° 01 nnmei o , co. 01 cosa 
stands for the unknown quantity, whence algebiawas some- 
times called the cossic art. In the early Latin treatises Res 
is used, 01 R , which is an appioach to literal expression. 
The square is called ceiiso 01 ce. , the cube, cubo or cu , 
p. and in. stand for phis aud minus. Thus, Sco p 4<ce 
in. 5cu. p. 9jce.ce. in Qn° would have been written foi what 
would now be expressed 3^-^-4'^ 2 — 5^’ 3 4-2^' 4 — 6. Luca di 
Borgo’s algebra goes as far as quadi atic equations , but 
though he had veiy good notions on the subject, it does not 
appear that he carried the science much beyond the point 
wheie Leonard Fibonacci had left it three centunes before. 
And its principles were already familiar to mathematicians , 
foi Regiomontanus, having stated a trigonometrical solution 
m the form of a quadratic equation, adds, quod restat, prse- 
cepta artis edocebunt Luca di Borgo perceived, m a cei tam 
sense, the applicability of algebia to geometiy, observing, 
that the rules as to suid roots are leferrible to incommen- 
surable magnitudes * 

137* This period of ten yeais, from 1490 to 1500, will 
Event, from evei memorable in the history of mankind. It 
ijoo 10 1S here that we llsual] y c l° se the long interval be- 
tween the Roman world and this our modern Eu- 
rope, denominated the Middle Ages The conquest of 
Granada, which rendered Spain a Christian kingdom , the 
annexation of the last great fief of the French crown, B 11 - 
tany, which made France an entue and absolute monarchy, 
the public peace of Germany , the invasion of Naples by 
Chazles VIII., winch revealed the weakness of Italy, while 
it communicated her aits and manners to the Cisalpine na- 
tions, and opened the scene of wnifaie and alliances which 
may be deduced to the present day, the discovery of two 
worlds by Columbus and Vasco dc Gama, all belong to 

* Alontucln Kustner Cossah Ilut- science cousidcrabh farther thnn cither 
ton’s Alathun Diet , art Algebra I lie the Greeks or the Arabians (though H 
last unter, ami perhaps the first, had thinks the) imv probabl) ht\c ihrivul 
laser seen the book of Luca Pacioh their notions of the science from the for 

Air CoLbrookc, in his Indian Algebra, mer), anticipating some of the di coicrin 
has shown that the Hindoos earned that of the sixteenth ccntur} 
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tins detail But it is not, as we im\e seen, so marked nn 
era in the progi c^ston of literatme. 

13S In taking leave of the fifteenth century, to which we 
hn\e been used to attach mail) associations of level- CTnc f 
ence, and during - winch the desire of knowledge fifteenth 
was, in one part of Europe, more enthusiastic anil } 
universal than perhaps it has since ever been, it is natural 
to ask ourselves, w hat liarvest Jiad already rewarded their 
zeal and labour, what monuments of genius and erudition still 
receive the homage of mankind ? 

130 No very triumphant answer can be given to this 
interrogation Of the books then written how few 
are read ! Of the men then famous how few are 
familiar m our recollection 1 Let us consider what 
Ital) itself produced of any efiective tendency to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, oi to delight the taste and fancy 
The treatise of Valla on Lntm grammar, the miscellane- 
ous observations of Pohtian on ancient authors, the com- 
mentaries of Lnndino and some other editors, the Platonic 
theology of Ficinus, the Latin poetry of Pohtian and Pon- 
tanus, the light Italian poetry of the same Pohtian and Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici, the epic romances of Pulci and Boiardo. 
Of these, Pulci alone, m an original shape, is still read m Italy, 
and b) some lovers of that literature in other countries, 
and the Latin poets by a smaller number. If we look on 
the other side of the Alps, the catalogue is much shorter, or 
rather does not contain a single book, except Philip de Co- 
mines, that enters into the usual studies of a literary man 
Froissart hardly belongs to the fifteenth centuiy, his history 
terminating about 1400 The first undated edition, with a 
continuation by some one to 1498, was printed between that 
time and 1509, when the second appealed 

14-0 If we come to inquue, what acquisitions had been 
made between the years 1400 and 1500, we shall SummarJ1 
find that, in Italy, the Latin language was now 
written by some with elegance, and by most with 
tolerable exactness and fluency , while, out of Italy, there 
had been,’ peihaps, a corresponding improvement, relatively 
to the point from which they started , the flagrant barbarisms 
of the fourteenth century having yielded before the close of 
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the nest to a more respectable, though not an elesant or exact 
kind of style. 3Iany Italians had notv some acquaintance with 
Greek, which in 1400 had been hardlv the case with nnv 
one ; and the knowledge of it was of late besrinninsr to 

/ V — v_ 

make a little progress in Cisalpine Europe Tlie French 
and English languages were become what we call more 
polished, though the difference m the former seems not to 
be very considerable In mathematical science, and m na- 
tural history, the ancient writers had been more brought to 
light, and a certain progress had been made by diligent, if 
not very inventive, philosophers TTe cannot say that rneta- 
phvsical or moral philosophy stood higher than it had done 
in the time of the schoolmen The historv of Greece and 
Home, and the antiquities of the latter, were, of course, more 
distinctly known after so rnanv years of attentive study be- 
stov, ed on their principal authors : yet the acquaintance ot 
the learned with those subjects was bv no means exact or 
critical enough to save them from gross errors, or from be- 
coming the dupes of any forgerv. A proof of this was 
furnished by the impostures of Anmus of Viterbo, who. 
having published large fragments of Megastheues, Berosus, 
INIanetho, and a great many more lost historians, as ha\ mg 
been discovered by himself, obtained full credence at the 
time, which was not generally withheld for too loug a period 
afterwards though the forgeries were palpable to those who 
had made themselv es masters of genuine history.* 

1 fl We should therefore, if we menu to judge accuiateh. 

— Mtr not o\ er-v aloe the fifteenth century, as one m winch 
r ~' "* " the human mind ad\anced with giant strides m the 
kingdom of knowledge General historians of literature ate 
apt to speak rather hvperbohtally m respect of men who rose 
above the.r contemporaries, language frequently just, in re- 
lation to the Vitro rous intellects and ardent industry of such 
men, but temlmsr to produce an exaggerated estu late <*f 
their absolute qualities But tlie question i< at priAtnt no' 
so much of men, a- of the average or general protiruunv <•* 

* \ c‘ \ 1 C. t ^ “r c ll'-v r,U l 1 I ~ t d t 1 * * ^ 

* o K - V * > \ ~i» bn ~ - I ft 1 1 * 

\ i.rr It 1 (V" - 1 It t, h n- " ' »* I i 

1 i,. M s- in l* c l I rr ^ c r it \t 

v - * ' - - n 
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nations The catalogues of printed books m the common 
bibliographical collections afford, not quite a gage of the 
learning of any particular period, but a reasonable presump- 
tion, which it requires a contrary evidence to rebut If these 
present us veiy few and impel feet editions of books necessary 
to the progress of knowledge, if the works most in request 
appeal to have been trifling and ignorant productions, it seems 
as reasonable to draw an inference one way from these scanty 
and discreditable lists, as on the other hand we hail the 
progressive state of any branch of knowledge from the re- 
doubled labours of the press, and the multiplication of useful 
editions. It is true that the deficiency of one country might 
he supplied by importation from another , and some cities, 
especially Pans, had acquired a typographical reputation 
somewhat disproportioned to the local demand for books , 
but a considerable increase of readers would naturally have 
created a press, or multiplied its operations, in any country 
of Europe. 

142 The bibliographies, indeed, even the best and latest, 
are always imperfect , but the omissions, after the 
immense pains bestowed on the subject, can hardly of boohij 
be such as to affect our general conclusions We prmtc<L 
will therefore illustrate the literary history of the fifteenth 
century by a few numbers taken from the typographical an- 
nals of Panzer, which might be corrected in two ways , first, 
by adding editions since brought to light, or, secondly, by 
striking out some mseited on defective authority , a kind of 
mistake which tends to compensate the foi mer. The books' 
printed at Florence down to 1500 are S00 , at Milan, 029, 
at Bologna, 298 , at Rome, 925 , at Venice, 2835 , fifty 
other Italian cities had printing presses in the fifteenth cen- 
tury * At Paris, the number of books is 751 , at Cologne, 
530, at Nuremberg, 382, at Leipsic, 351 , at Basle, 320, •> 
at Strasbuig, 526, at Augsburg, 256, at Louvain, 116, 
at Mentz, 134, at Deventer, 169 The whole number 
printed in England appears to be 141 , whereof ISO at 
London and Westminster , seven at Oxford , foui at St 
Alban’s Cicero’s works were first punted entire by Mmuti- 

* I find this m Hccrcn, p 127 , for I Imve not counted the number of cities in 
Panzer 
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anus, at Milan, in 1498 , but no less than 291 editions of 
diffeient portions appeared in the century. Tliuty-seven of 
these bear date on this side of the Alps , and forty-five have 
no place named. Of nmety-five editions of Virgil, seventy 
are complete , twenty-seven are Cisalpine, and four bear no 
date. On the other hand, only eleven out of fifty-seven 
editions of Horace contain all his woiks. It has been 
already shown, that most editions of classics printed in 
Fiance and Get many aie in the last decennium of the cen- 
tury. 

14 3 . The editions of the Vulgate registered in Panzei 
are ninety-one, exclusive of some spurious oi suspected. 
Next to theology, no science furnished so much occupation to 
the press as the civil and canon laws. The editions of the 
digest and decretals, oi other parts of those systems of juris- 
prudence, must amount to some hundreds. 

144 But while we avoid, foi the sake of truth, any 
Advantages undue exaggeration of the literary state of Europe 
?ea e P «t y from at the close of the fifteenth centuiy, we must even 
printing n iore earnestly deprecate the hasty prejudice, that 
no good had been already done by the culture of classical 
learning, and by the invention of punting. Both weie ol 
inestimable value, even where then immediate fruits were 
not clustering in npe abundance. It is certain that much 
more than ten thousand editions of books or pamphlets (a late 
writer says fifteen thousand*) were punted from 1470 to 
1500. More than half the number appealed in Italy. All 
the Latin authors, hitheito painfully copied by the scholai, or 
purchased by him at inconvenient cost, oi borrowed for a 
time from friends, became readily accessible, and weie printed, 
foi the most pait, if not coirectly, accoidingto our improved 
cnticism, yet without the gross blunders of the oidinary 
- manuscripts. The saving of time winch the art of printing 
has occasioned can hardly be too highly appreciated. Aor 
was the Cisalpine press unserviceable in this century, though 

* Santander, Diet Bibliogr du 15me applied in Germany But unless tin* 
mclo I do not think so many would comprehends ninny duplicates, it M-Un* n 
; be found in Pmzer I ha\c rend some- little qucstionnhle, e\cn understanding i 
aiherc that the librarv of Munich clmms of \olumes Books were not in goner 
to possess 20,000 Incunabula, or books so \oluminous in that ngc as nt pre on 
of the fifteenth eenturs , a \>OTd latch so 
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it did not pour forth so much from the stores of ancient learn- 
ing It gave useful food, and such as the reader could 
better relish and digest The historical records of his own 
nation, the precepts of moral wisdom, the regular metre that 
pleased the ear and supplied the memory, the fictions that 
warmed the imagination, and sometimes ennobled or purified 
the heart, the repertories of natural phenomena, mingled as 
truth was on these subjects, and on all the rest, with error, 
the rules of civil and canon law that guided the determinations 
of private right, the subtle philosophy of the scholastics, 
were laid open to his choice, w T hile his religious feelings 
might find their gratification in many a treatise of learned 
doctrine, according to the received creed of the church, m 
many a legend on which a pious credulity delighted to rely, 
in the devout aspirations of holy ascetic men , but, above all, 
in the Scriptures themselves, either in the Vulgate Latin, 
which had by use acquired the authority of an original text, 
or m most of the living languages of Europe ( 

145 We shall conclude this portion of literary history 
with a few illustrations of what a German writer Trade of 
calls “ the extenor being of books for which I do book ^ mng 
not find an equivalent m English idiom _ The trade of - 
bookselling seems to have been established at Paris and at 
Bologna in the twelfth century , the lawyers aud universities 
called it into life t It is very improbable that it existed m 
wdiat we properly call the dark ages. Petei of Blois men- 
tions a book which he had bought of a public dealer (a quodam 
publico mangone hbrorum) But we do not find, I believe, 
many distinct accounts of them till the next age These 
dealers were denominated Stationary perhaps from the open 
stalls at which they carried on their business, though statio is 
a general word for a shop in low Latin t They appear, r by 
the old statutes of the university of Paris, and by those of 
Bologna, to have sold books upon commission , and are some-' 
times, though not uniformly, distinguished from the Libram , ^ 
a word which, having originally been confined to the copyists 
of books, was afterwards applied to those who traded in 
them § They sold parchment and other materials of writing, 

* Aosseres buchcr-wesen Savigny, J Du Cange, in \oc 

532 § The Dibrani were ptopyrly those 

Y HisL Litt dc la France, ix 142 who transcribed new" books, the Ant^ ^ 

yoL r R 
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which, with us, though, as far as X know, no where else, 
have letmned the name of stationery, and naturally exercised 
the kindred occupations of bindiug and decorating. They 
probably employed transci ibers : we find at least that there 
was a profession of copyists m the universities and m large 
cities , and by means of these, before the invention of print- 
ing, the necessaiy books of grammar, law, and theology 
were multiplied to a great extent for the use of students ; 
but with much incorrectness, and far moie expense than 
afterwards. That invention put a sudden stop to their honest 
occupation* But whatever hatred they might feel towards 
the new ai t, it was m vain to oppose its 1 eception ; no party 
could be raised m the public against so manifest and un- 
alloyed a benefit ; and the copyists, grown by habit foud of 
books, frequently employed themselves in the somewhat 
kindred laboui of pressmen. * 

14-6. The first prmteis were always booksellers, and sold 
Booueow their own impressions These occupations weie not 
by printers ( ] lvl( j e( j tl ]] early part of the sixteenth ceutury t 
But the risks of sale, at a time when learning w as by no means 
geneial, combined with the great cost of pioduction, paper 
and othei matenals being very deal, rendered this a hazard- 
ous trade We have a cunous petition of Sweynheim and 
Pannaitz to Sixtus IV in 1472, wherein they complain of 
then poverty, brought on by printing so many works, which 
they had not been able to sell They state the number of 
impressions of each edition. Of the classical authors they 
had genei ally printed 275 , ofVngil and the philosophical 
works of Cicero, t\uce that number. In theological pub- 
lications the usual number of copies had also been 550 The 
whole number of copies printed was 12, f 7 o t It is possible 

t 

quarn old ones This distinction is ns probabh false compassion, and regard for 
old os Cassiodorus, but doubtless it was existing interests, combined with dislike 
not strictlv observed in later timec Mu- of all mno\ation Louis XI , however, 
ra ton, Dissert 43 Du Cange ho had the merit of esteeming literatim-, 

* CreMer, u GG 130 et alibi Du c\okcd the process to the counsel of *»n ,r 
Cantre m aoc Stationary Libraru who restored the books Lambinit, 

Sa\ ujn\ , 111 532 — 543 CheuUier, 10 2 dc 1 Impnmcnc, p 172 f 

1 ichhorn, 11 731 Meiners, 'S ergleicli + C omcrsations- Lexicon, art Luc t- 
der sitten 11 539 Greswdl s Parisian handhin., 

Pre^» p 3 f Maittmrc Lnmbinet, p 1GG 

The parliament of Pins on the pcti- mann, lit 110, erroncoueh sn\s that tit' 
turn of the cop\ists ordered *omc of the \ as the number of \olunus rumming ) 
fir-1 printed books to be sored Tam- their v arehomts 
buiet calls tins ^ lpcrsation , it x\ as n ore 
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that experience made other printers more discreet in their 
estimation of the public demand Notwithstanding- the 
casualties of three centuries, it seems, from the great scarcity 
of these early editions which has long existed, that the 
original circulation must have been much below the number 
of copies printed, as indeed the complaint of Sweynheim and 
Pannartz shows * 

147 The price of books was diminished by four fifths 
after the invention of printing Chevilher gives some p^coe 
instances of a fall 111 this proportion. But not con- boot< ' 
tent with such a reduction, the university of Pans proceeded 
to establish a tariff, according to which every edition was to 
be sold, and seems to have set the prices very low This 
was by virtue of the prerogatives they exerted, as we shall 
soon find, over the book-trade of the capital The priced 
catalogues of Cohnteus and Robert Stephens are extant, relat- 
ing, of course, to a later penod than the present , but we 
shall not return to the subject. The Greek Testament of - 
Cohnseus was sold for twelve sous, the Latin for six The 
folio Latin Bible, printed by Stephens in 1532, might be had 
for one hundred sous, a copy of the Paridects for forty sous, 

a Virgil for two sous and six demers, a Greek grammar of 
Clenardus for two sous, Demosthenes and iEschines, I know 
not what edition, for five sous It would of course be neces- 
sary, before we could make any use of these prices, to com- 
pare them with that of corn + 

148 The more usual form of books printed in the fifteenth 

* Eambinct says, that the number of Mentz Bible of 1463 was purchased in 
impressions did not generally exceed three 1470 by a bishop of Angers for fort) gold 
hundred p 197 Even this seems large, crowns, An English gentleman paid * 
compared with the present scarcity of eighteen gold flonns, in 1481, for a missal 
boohs unlikely to have been destroyed by upon which Lnmbinet makes a remark 
careless use — Mais on a toujours fait payer plus cher 

f Chevilher, Ongines de Plmprimerie aux Anglais qu’aux autres nations, p 198 
dc Pans, p 870 et seqq In the pre- The florin was worth about four francs of #■ 
ceding pages he mentions wlmt I should present money, equivalent perhaps to 
perhaps have introduced before, that a twenty-four in command of commodities 
catalogue of tho books in the Sorbonnc, The crown was worth rather more * 

in 1292, contains above lOOO volumes. Instances of an almost incredible price' 
which were collectively valued at 3812 of manuscripts arc to bo met with m 
livrcs, 10 sous, 8 demers, In a modem Robertson and other common authors p 
English book on literary antiquities, this It is to be remembered that^n particular 
is set down 3812/ 10$ 8 d , which is a book might easily bear a monopoly price, 
happy way of helping the reader and that this is no test of the cost of 

Eambmct mentions a few prices of those which might be multiplied by 
early books, which arc not trifling The copjing 

R 2 
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ceuturv is in folio But the Psalter of 1457 * and the Dcnatus 
of the same year, are in quarto ; and this size is not 
uncommon in the earlv Italian editions of classics. 
Tbe disputed Oxford book of 146$, Sancti Jeronymi Evpo- 
sitio, is in octavo, and would, if genuine, be the earliest specimen 
of that size: which may perhaps furnish an additional pre- 
sumption against the date. It is at least, however, of 147 $. 
when the octavo form as we shall immediately see, was of 
the rarest occurrence. Maittaire. in whom alone I have had 
the curiosity to make this search, which would be more 
troublesome in Panzer's arrangement, mentions a hook priuted 
in octavo at Milan in 1470 , but the existence of this, and of 
one or two more that follow, seems equivocal : and the first 
on which we can relv is the Sallust, printed at Valencia iu 
147 * 5 . Another book of that form, at Treviso, occurs in 
the same year, aud an edition of Pliny's epistles at Florence 
in 147 $. They become from this time gradually more com- 
mon . but even at the end of the centurv form rather a small 
proportion of editions I have not observed that the duode- 
cimo division of the sheet was adopted m anv instance But 
it is highly probable that the volumes of Panzer furnish 
means of correcting these little notices, which I offer as sug- 
gestions to persons more erudite m such matters The pnee 
and convenience of books are evidentlv not unconnected with 
their size. 

149 2s o thing could he less unreasonable than that the 

... T , printer should have abetter chance of indemnity rag 
,-r -se* himself aud the author, if in those days the author, 
as probably he did, hoped for some lucrame return after lus 
exhausting drudgery, by menus of an exclusive privilege 
Tne senate of Venice granted an exclusive privilege tor tne 
tears to John of Spire in 1 flip, for the first book printed m 
the e.ty, his editio ' of Cicero's epistles * But I am not 
aware that this extended to anv other work And this seems 
to have escaped the learned Beckmann, who savs that tie 
earbest instance of protected cop\ right on record appe'”' 5 10 
be .a favour of r book ln-^gnifica.ii enough, a missal ’or tie 
church o* Bunheig. printed m 1 iJJ It is probable that 
other pr.v lieges of an o' dor dam hav e not been found In 1 
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one occurs at the end of a book printed at Venice, and five 
more at the same place within the century, the Aristotle of 
Aldus being’ one of the books . one also is found at Milan ' 
These privileges are always recited at the end of the volume 
They are, however, very rare in comparison with the number 
of books published, and seem not accorded by preference to 
the most important editions * 

1 50. In these exclusive privileges, the printer was forced 
to call in the magistrate for his own benefit. But Powerof 
there was often a different sort of interference by the SJjJSou* 
civil power with the press The destruction of books, ,<mag 
and the prohibition of tbeir sale, had not been unknown to 
antiquity, instances of it occur in the free republics of' 
Athens and Rome , but it was naturally more frequent under 
suspicious despotisms, especially when to the jealousy of the 
state was superadded that of the church, and novelty, even in 
speculation, became a crime t Ignorance came on with the 
fall of the empire, and it was unnecessary to guard against 
the abuse of an art which very few possessed at all. With 
the first revival of letters m the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries spiang up the reviving shoots of heretical freedom , but * 
with Bereuger and Abelard came also the jealousy of the*- 
church, and the usual exertion of the right of the strongest 
Abelard was censured by the council of Soissons in 1121, 
for suffering copies of his book to be taken without the 
approbation of his superiors, and the delinquent volumes 
were given to the flames. It does not appear, however, that 
any regulation on this subject had been made. X But when 
the sale of books became the occupation of a class of traders, 
it was deemed necessary to place them under restraint 
Those of Paris and Bologna, the cities, doubtless, where 
the greatest business of this kind was carried on, came 
altogether into the power of the universities It is proved _ 
by various statutes of the university of Paris, originating, no 
doubt, in some authority conferred by the crown, and bearing 
date from the year 1275 to 1403, that booksellers were 
appointed by the university, and considered as lts^officers, 
probably matriculated by entry on her roll , that they took 

* Beckmann s Hist of Inventions, m. 109 t Id 93 

f Hist Litt dc la France, ix 28 
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tin oath, renewable at hei pleasure, to observe her statutes 
and regulations , that they weic admitted upon security, and 
with testimonials to then moial conduct, that no one could 
sell books m Paris without this pei mission ; that they could 
expose no book to sale without communication with the 
uuiveisity, and without its approbation , that the university 
fixed the prices, accoi ding to the tariff of four sworn book- 
sellers, at which books should be sold, or lent to the scholars, 
that a fine might be imposed foi mcoriect copies, that the 
sellers weie bound to fix up in their shops a priced catalogue 
of their books, besides other legulations of less importance. 
Books deemed by the university unfit for perusal weie some- 
times burned by its older Chevilher gives several prices 
foi lending books (pio exemplari concesso scholanbus) fixed 
about 1303. The books mentioned are all of divinity, philo- 
sophy, or canon law, on an average, the cliaige for about 
twenty pages was a sol. The univeisity of Toulouse exercised 
the same authonty, and Albeit III, aicbdukc of Austria, 
founding the univeisity of Vienna about 1381, copied the 
statutes of Pans m this conti ol ovei bookselling as well as 
in othei respects t The stationarn of Bologna were also 
bound by oath, and gave suieties to fulfil their duties towards 
the university , one of these was, to keep by them copies of 
books to the numbei of one hundred and seventeen, for the 


line of which a pi ice was fixed t By degrees, howevei, a 
class of booksellers giew up at Paris, who took no oath to 
the univeisity, and weie consequently not admitted to its 
privileges, being usually poor scholais, who were toleiatedm 
selling books of low price These were of no impoitance, till 
the privileged, or sworn tradeis, having been i educed by a 
loyal ordinance of 1488 to twenty-foui, this lower class 
silently increased, and at length the practice of taking au 
oath to the univeisity fell into disuse § 

151. The vast and sudden extension of the means of com- 
Restraints municating and influencing opinion which the dis- 
priDUri° f coveiy of punting affoided did not long remain 
books unnoticed Few have temper and comprehensive 

views enough not to desire the pievention by foice of tha 


* Chevilher, Ongines de l’lmprimerie J Savigny, iu 540 
de Pans, p 302 , et seqq CreMer, 11 66 § Chevilher, 334 — S5Z 

f Chevilher, ibid. 
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winch they reckon detrimental to truth ami right Hermo- 
laus Barbaras, m a letter to Mcruln, recommends that, on 
nmmnt of the man> trifling publications which took men off < 
from reading the best authors, nothing should be printed 
without the approbation of competent judges * The govern- 
ments of Europe cared little for what seemed an evil to Ilei- 
inolaus. But they parcelled that, especially in Germany, a 
country where the principles that were to burst out m the 
Information were evident!} germinating m this centuiy, 
where n deep sense of the corruptions of the chinch pervaded 
men class, that incredible host of popular religious tracts, 
which the Klmie and Neckar poured forth like their wateis, 
were of no slight danger to the two powers, or at least the 
union of the two, whom the people had so long obeyed Wc - 
find, therefore, an instance, m 1180, of a book called Noscc 
teipsum, printed at Heidelberg with the approving testimonies 
of four persons, who maj be presumed, though it is not 
stated, to have been appointed censors on that occasion. f 
Two others, one of which is a Bible, lia\e been found printed 
at Cologne in 1 170 j m the suhscnption to which, the lan- 
guage of public approbation by the university is more express 
The first known instance, however, of the regular appoint- 
ment of a censor on hooks is m the mandate of Barthold, 
archbishop of Ment/, in 1 180 “Notwithstanding,” he begins, 

“ the facility given to the acquisition of science by the divine 
art of printing, it Jins been found that some abuse this in- 
vention, and convert that which was designed for the instruc- 
tion of mankind to their injury For hooks on the duties 
and doctrines of religion are translated from Latin into Ger- 
man, and circulated among the people, to the disgrace of 
religion itself, and some have even had the rashness to make 
faulty versions of the canons of the church into the vulgar 
tongue, which belong to a science so difficult, that it is enough 
to occupy the life of the wisest man Can such men assert, 
that our German language is capable of expressing what 
great authors have written in Greek and Latin on the high 
mysteries of the Christian faith, and on general science ? 
Certainly it is not , and hence they either invent new words, 
or use old ones m erroneous senses , a thing especially dan- 

* Beckmann, in. 93 t Id 99 
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geious in sacied Scripture. Foi who will admit that men 
without learning, or women, into whose hands these transla- 
tions may fall, can find the tiue sense of the gospels, or of 
the epistles of St. Paul ? much less can they enter on questions 
which, even among catholic writers, aie open to subtle dis- 
cussion. But since this art was first discoveied in this city of 
Mentz, and w r e may truly say by divine aid, and is to be 
maintained by us m all its honoui, we strictly forbid all per- 
sons to tiauslate, or circulate when tianslated, any books 
upon any subject wdiatever from the Greek, Latin, or any 
other tongue, into German, until, before punting, and again 
befoie their sale, such translations shall be approved by four 
doctois heiem named, under penalty of excommunication, 
and of forfeiture of the books, and of one hundred golden 
florms to the use of oui exchequer.”* 

152. I have given the substance of this mandate rather at 
Effect of length, because it has a considerable bearing 011 -the 
th e n Rrfom- preliminary history of the Refoi mation, and yet has 
.-Don. never, to my knowledge, been produced with that 
view. For it is obvious that it w T as on account of religious 
translations, and especially those of the Scripture, which had 
been very early printed in Germany, that this alarm was 
taken by the worthy archbishop. A bull of Alexandei 'VI., 
in 1501, reciting that many pei mcious books had been priuted 
in vanous parts of the world, and especially m the proimces 
of Cologne, Mentz, Treves, and Magdeburg, forbids all 
printers m these provinces to publish any books -without the 
licence of the archbishops or their officials t We here per- 
ceive the distinction made between these parts of Germany 
and the lest of Europe, and can understand their ripeness for 
the ensuing revolution We perceive, also, the vast influence 
of the art of printing upon the Reformation Among those 
who have been sometimes enumerated as its precursors, a 
place should he left foi Schmfter and Gutenberg , nor has 
this alw T ays been forgotten t 

* Bectmnnn, 101 , from tbe fourth i Gerdes, in bis Hist, Evangel 
volume of GuderFs Codex diplomaticu^ formati, who has gone very laborious ^ 
The Latin will be found in Beckmann into this subject, justly dwells on the m 

f Id 106 fluence of the art of printing 
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CHAPTER IV 

ON THE LITERATURE OT EUROPE TROM 1500 TO 1520 


Sect t 1501— 1510 

Classical JLcnrnmg of Unit/ m fins Period — Of France, Germany , and England 
— Hods of Polite Literature in Languages of Italy, Spam, and England 

1. The new century did not begin very auspiciously for the 
literary credit of Italy. We may, indeed, consider 
the whole period between the death of Lorenzo la j«raingi°n „ 
1492, and the pontificate of his son m 1513, as ItJU7 
less brilliant than the two ages which we connect with their 
names But when measuied by the labours of the press, 
tlie last ten years of the fifteenth century were considerably 
more productive than any which had gone before In the 
present deend a striking decline was perceptible Thus, in 
comparing the numbers of books printed in the chief towns 
of Italy, we find — 


14*91 — 1500 1501— 1510 



Florence 

179 

47 


Rome 

4.60 

41 


Milan 

228 

99 

r 

Venice 

1491 

536 * 


Such were the fruits of the ambition of Ferdinand and of 
Louis XII , and the first interference of strangeis with the 
liberties of Italy Wars so protracted within the bosom of 
a country, if they do not prevent the growth of original 
genius, must yet be unfavourable to that secondary, but more 
diffused excellence, which is nourished by the wealth of pa- 


* Punier 
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trons and the tranquillity of universities. Thus, the gym- 
nasium of Rome, founded by Eugemus IV , but lately 
endowed and regulated by Alexander VI., wbo had esta- 
blished it in a haudsome edifice on the Quinnal hill, was 
despoiled of its revenues by Julius II., who, with some 
liberality towards painters, had no regard for learning , and 
this will gieatly account for the remarkable decline m the 
typography of Rome. Thus, too, the Platonic school at Flo- 
rence soon went to decay after the fall of the Medici, who 
had fostered it , and even the rival philosophy which rose 
upon its rums, and was taught at the beginning of this cen- 
tury with much success at Padua by Pomponatius, according to 
the original principles of Aristotle, aud by two other professors 
of great eminence in their time, Nifo and Achillmi, accord- 
ing to the system of Averroes, could not resist the calamities of 
wai the students of that university were dispersed m 1509, 
after the unfortunate defeat of Ghiaradadda 

2. Aldus himself left Venice m 1506, his effects in the 
pres* or territory having been plundered, and did not open 
his press again till 1512, when he entered into part- 
nership with his father-in-law, Andrew Asola. He had been 
actively employed during the first years of the century. He 
published Sophocles, Herodotus, aud Thucydides m 1502, 
Euripides and Herodian in 1503, Demosthenes m 1501. 
These were important accessions to Greek learning, though 
so much remained behind. A circumstauce may be here 
mentioned, which had so much influence m facditatmg the 
acquisition of knowledge, that it renders the year 1501 a 
sort of epoch m literary history He that year not only 
introduced a new Italic character, called Aldme, more easily 
read perhaps than his Roman letters, which are somewhat 
lude , but, what was of more importance, began to print 
in a small octavo or duodecimo form, instead of the cumbrous 
aud expensive folios that had been principally in use. What- 
ever the great of ages past might seem to lose by this indig- 
nity, was more than compensated in the diffused love and 
admiration of their untiugs “ With what pleasure/’ say 5 
M Renouard, “ must the studious man, the lover of Ietteis, 
have beheld these benevolent octavos, these Virgds and 
Horaces contained m one little volume, u Inch he might carry 
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m Ins pocket while travelling or m a walk, which besides 
cost him hard)} more than two of our francs, so that he 
could get a do/cn of them for the price of one of those folios, 
that had hitherto been the sole fuimtuie of Ins library. The 
appearance of these correct and well printed octavos ought 
to be as much remarked as the substitution of printed books 
for manuscripts itself” * We have seen above, that not only 
small quartos, nearly as portable perhaps ns octavos, but the 
latter form also, had been coming into use towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, though, I believe, it was sparingly 
employed for classical authors. 

8 It was about 1500, that Aldus drew together a few 
scholars into a literary association, called Aldi Nc- 
academm Not only amicable discussions, but the IIi, “ c; " lc,D5 ' 
choice of books to be printed, of manuscripts and various 
readings, occupied their time, so that they may be considered 
as hterar} partners of the noble-minded printer Tins aca- 
deinj was dispersed by the retirement of Aldus from Venice, 
and never met again 1 

1 The first edition of Calcpio’s Latin Dictionary, which, 
though far better than one or two obscuie books pi c0onflrr 
that preceded it, and clinched by plundering the of C " lcpl ° 
stores of Valla and Perotti, was very defective, appeared at 
Reggio in 1502 t It was so greatly augmented by sub- 
sequent improvers, that culepin lias become a name in French 
for any voluminous compilation Tins dictionary was not 
only of Latin and Italian, but several other languages , and 
these were extended m the Basle edition of 1581 to eleven 
It is still, if not the best, the most complete polyglott lexi- 
con for tlie European languages Calepio, however moderate 
might be Ins erudition, has just claim to be esteemed one of 
the most effective instruments in the lestoration of the Latin 
language m its purity to general use , for though some had 
by gieat acuteness and diligence attained a good style in the 


* ltcnouard, Hist dc ITmpnmcrie des 
Aides, Roscoc’s Loo X. cb n. 

f Timboscln Roscoc Rcnouard 
Scipio rorteguerm, who latinised his 
name into Car tcroma chus, was secretary 
to this society, and among its most dis- 
tinguished members He was celebrated 


in his time for a discourse. Do Laudibus 
Literarum Grtccnrum, reprinted b) Henry 
Stephens in his Thesaurus. Biogr Umv , 
To rteguerra 

$ Brunet Tiraboschi (x 383 ) gives 
some reason to suspect that there may 
have been an earlier edition 
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fifteenth century, that age was looked upon in Italy itself as 
far below the subsequent period * 

5 We may read m Panzer the titles of 325 books 

printed during these ten years at Leipsic, 60 of which 

BooU r ° 1 r r -n , 

pnnted m are classical, but chiefly, as before, small school- 
books ; 14 out of 214 at Cologne, 10 out of 208 
at Strasburg, 1 out of 84 at Basle, are also classical ; but 
scarcely any books whatever appear at Louvaiu One 
printed at Erfurt m 1501 deserves some attention. The 
title runs, <c Eicrayxy^ o: txj ypuu.jjLa.-Aj 'EXXjjsj;/, Elementale 
Introductonum in ldioma Graecauicum,” with some more 
w ords Panzer observes : cc This Greek grammar, pub- 
lished by some unknown person, is undoubtedly the first 
which was published m Germany since the invention of 
pi lilting” In this, however, as has already been shown, he 
is mistaken , unless we deny to the book punted at Dei enter 
the name of a grammar. But Panzer was not acquainted 
with it. This seems to be the only attempt at Greek that 
occurs in Germany during this decad ; aud it is unnecessary 
to comment on the ignorance which the gross solecism in the 
title displays t 

6 Pans contributed m ten years 430 editions, thirty-two 
„ , being of Latin classics And m 1507 Giles Gour- 

Em at Diont, a printer of that city, assisted by the purse 
of Francis Tissard, had the honour of introducing 
the Greek language on this side, as we may sav, of the 
Alps , foi the trifling exceptions we liaye mentioned scarcely 
affect Ins priority. Greek tjpes had been used in a few 
words by Badius Aseensius, a learned and meritorious 
Pausian planter, whose publications began about 110S 


* Cnlepio is said In Morhof and Bail- 
kt to Imc copied Pvrotti s Cornucopia 
almost entire Sir John O\ot long be- 
fore hid re narked “ Calcpm mulling 
anroukd, but nthcr appaired that which 
1\ rot Uis had studiously gathered. I»ut 
the Cornucopia not a con pletc dic- 
tionary It is gtncnlU agreed tint 
Calepio in< an indifferent cholar, and 
th it tl t editions of his ihction~rv 

•'•rv of no great ulu Nor l nt thn 
who 1 enlarged it done sa m h 
ac or yy itli s lec tc 1 o r goo 1 ktint'y 
I un Pa -crat t* c tno * learned o r tl y-a 
Jn\ -o' cxurpa ed the urauthori ed^ ords 


of CaUp o Baillet, Jugemens dcs ^ * 
yans m dd 

Scycral bad dictionaries* abridged frn'n 
the Cathoheon appeared near the cr i o 
the fifteenth century, and at the In pi- 
ning of the nc\k Du Cange, prr r d w 
Glo^ar p t7 

J Panzer yi ^ e fird ItOTrcTv’’ 

a tract by Ilegius, Du Ltilitati I 
Graca printed n* I\ytn*i~ in kid, 
but whether it cont-ius Greek ,ir5 * 

or not, mu t b_ left toconjtctun 
hirct <a\< r th*' Ma-tirs. a I 1 m l » P r 

ter, <naploycd Grvak t\p-* in rjn i** 4 
a* carlv ay loOl or I W 
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George Sirnler, a schoolmaster in Hesse, found a relation of 
Ins own. little more than ten years old, who. iiuinug extra- 
ordinary quickness with thirst for learning, had already ac- 
quired the rudiments of that language : and presenting him 
with a lexicon aud grammar, precious gifts in those times, 
changed his German name. Schwartzerd. to one of equiva- 
lent meaning and more classical sound, Melanchthon He 
had himself set the example of assuming a name of Greek 
derivation, being almost as much known by the name of 
Capnio as by his own. And tins pedantry, which continued 
to prevail for a century and a half afterwards, might he ex- 
cused by the great uncouthness of many German, not to say 
French and English surnames m their latinised forms. Mo- 
lars ch thou, the precocity of his youth being followed bv a 
splendid maturity, became not only one of the greatest lights 
«" the Reformation, but. far above all others, the founder of 
general learning in German v/ 

C <w 

S. England seems to have been nearlv stationary iu ecr- 
rccrr„" j denned learning during the unpropiUous reign o. 

_ Henry I II. f But just hopes were entertained 
from the accession of his son m 1509 who had received m 
some degree a learned education. And the small knot o 
excellent men united bv zeal for improvement, Groeyn, Inn- 
acre, Latimer, Fisher, Colet. More, succeeded ra bringing 
over their friend Erasmus to teach Greek at Cambridge i 1 
1510. The students, he savs. were too poor to pay him any 
thing : nor had lie manv scholars X His instruction was 
confined to the grammar Iu the same year, Co*er. dean cn 
Sr. Paul’s, founded there a school, and published a Lat.a 
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grammar, fisc or six little works of the kind had alieady 
appeared in England * These trifling things are mentioned 
to let the leader take notice that theie is nothing more worthy 
to be named • Twenty-six books were printed at London 
during this decad , among these Terence in 1504 , but no 
other Latin author of classical name The difference in point 
of learning between Italy and England was at least that of a 
century , that is, the former was as much advanced m know- 
ledge of ancient literature in 1400 as the latter was m 1500 

9 It is plain, however, that on the continent of Europe, 
though no very remaikable advances were made in Erannnsand 
these ten years, learning was slowly progressive, IllJlln ' 1 " 
and the men were living who were to bear fruit in due season 
Erasmus republished his Adages with such great additions as 
rendered them almost a new work , while JBudseus, in bis 
Observations upon the Pandects, gave the first example of 
applying philological and historical literature to the illustia- 
tion of Roman law, by which others, with more knowledge 
of jurisprudence than he possessed, were in the next gener- 
ation signally to change the face of that science 

10 The eastern languages began now to be studied, 


though with very imperfect means Hebrew had 
been cultivated m the Franciscan monasteries of 
Tubingen and Basle before the end of the last cen- 


Study Of 

eastern 

language*. 


tuiy 
m 1503 


The first grammar was published by Conrad Pellican 
Eichhorn calls it an evidence of the deficiencies of 


his knowledge, though it cost him incredible pains Reucbhn 
gave a better, with a dictionaiy, in 1506, which, enlarged 
by Munster, long continued to be a standard book A Hebrew 
psalter, with three Latin translations, and one m French, was 
published in 1509 by Henry Stephens, the progenitor of a 
race illustrious in typographical and literary history Petrus 
de Alcala, in 1506, attempted an Arabic vocabulary, printing 
thfe words m Roman letter f 


* Wood talks of Holt’s Lac Puerorum, 
published in 1497, as if it had made an 
epoch in literature. It might be supe- 
rior to any grammar wc already possessed 
[The syntax in Lilly’s grammar, which 
has been chiefly in use with us (under 
that or other names), is much altered by 


Erasmus, at Colet’b desire sic emcndn- 
ram, ut pleraque mutarem It was pub- 
lished anonymously This sj ntax is ad- 
mired for conciseness and perspicuity — 
1842] 

4 Eichhorn, n 562, 563 , v - G09 
Memerss Life of Iteuchhn, in Lebens- 
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11. It we could trust an article in tlie Biograpbie Univer- 
t v,— . - sslle, a Portuguese. Gil Ticente, deserves the Irgh 

^ praise of laving introduced the regular drama itro 
Europe : the first of his pieces haring been represented u~ 
Lisbon in !<50e-. fc Bur. according to the much superior 
authoritv of Bouterwek Gil llcente was a writer in the o'd 
national strie of Spain and Portugal : and h : s early compo- 
sitions are Airos. or spiritual dramas totally trrdike any re- 
Sfular plavs, and rude both in des'gn and execution He 
became, however, a comic writer of great reputation among 
his connrrvmen at a later period, but in the same vein of un- 
cultivated genius, and not before IMachiavel and Ariosto had 
established their dramarc renown. The Calandrr. of B 0- 
biena. afterwards a cardinal, was represented at 1 enice :n 
1-50S. though not published rll lo-21. An analysis of th s 
* . will be found in Ginguene : it bears only a genera! re- 
st. -Vance to tbe Mensechnri of Plautus Perhaps the Ca- 
laudr3 nrw be considered as the earliest modern comedy o - 
at least the earliest that is known to be extant : for its tire 
acts and intricate plot exclude the competition of Maltre 
-a Pateh'n.f But there is a more celebrated p ; ece in 
. t | ie Spanish language, of which it is prebnbh* im- 

pose b'e to deternrne the date : tbe traofi-comedv. as it i as 
been called, of Cahsto and Mehbcea. This is the work or two 
authors: one generaUv supposed to be Rodrigo Cota, v 1 o 
planned the s*o i -y. and wrote the first act . the o'ber Fernando 
de Rojas v ho added twentv more acts to compVe d 
drama Ttns a a r m.ng number does not render the p'rv 
alrog. v'er so prolix as might be supposed, the ret 


ov’v v, 1 at vbh as 


re eotnmoaiv deaomma*ei scenes 


te U 

p : : 
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however, much beyond the limits of ^presentation. Some 
have supposed Cahsto and Mehbcea to have been commenced 
by .Tuan de la Mena befoie the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tal y. But this, Antonio tells us, shows ignorance of the 
style belonging- to that author and to Ins age It is far more 
probably of the time of Ferdinand and Isabella , and as an 
Italian translation appears to have been published in 1514, 
we may presume that it was finished and punted in Spain 
about the picsent decad.* 

12 Boutenvek and Sismondi have given some account of 
this rather remarkable diamatie work. But they u , chn . 
hardly do it justice, especially the formei, who ” c,cr 
would lead the reader to expect something very anomalous 
and extravagant It appears to me, that it is as regular and 
well-contrived as the old comedies genet ally weie the act’ m 
is simple and umnteirupted , not can it be reckoned veij 
tiaordinary, that what Boutenvek calls the unities of time 
and place should be transgressed, when foi the next two 
centuries they weie never observed Cahsto and Meliboea 
was at least deemed so original and important an accession 
to literature, that it was naturalised m seveial languages 
A very early imitation, rather than version, m English, 
appears to have been punted in 1530 t A real transla- 
tion, with the title Cclestina, (the name of a piocuiess who 
plnys the chief pait m the drama, and by which it has 
been frequently known,) is mentioned by Heibeit undei the 
year 159S And tlieie is another translation, or second 
edition, m 1631, with the same title, fiom which all my ac- 
quaintance with this play is derived. Gaspai Bartlnus gaveit 
m Latin, 1624, with the title, Pornobosco-didascalus t It was 
extolled by some as a salutary exposition of the effects of vice — 

Q.uo modo ndolcscentidro 
Lcnnrum ingcnin ct mores posstnt nosccrc, — - 


* Antonio Bibl Hisp Nova, An- 
dres, i 125 La Cdostinn, says tho 
latter, ccrto conticnc un fatto bene svolto, 
e spicgnto con cpisodj tcnsimih c natu- 
mli, dipmgo con \critil i cnratteri, cd cs- 
primc tnlorn con cnlorc gh nffetti , o tutto 
questo tl mio guidirio potrn bnstarc per 
dnrh il \nnto d csscrc stnta la prmm com- 
posinonc tcatrnlo senttn con eleganza c 
rcgolnntd 

f Dibdms Typographical Antiquities 
VOL* I. 


Mr Collier (Hist of Dramatic Poetry, 
li 408 ) has given a short nccount of this 
production, Inch he say s “ is not long 
enough for a play, and could only have 
been acted as nn interlude " It must 
therefore be %cry different from the ori- 
ginal 

f Clement, Bibhoth^quc Cuncuse 
Tins translaUon is sometimes erroneously 
named Pomo-didascalus , the title of o 
very different book 
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of the Asolam, if the originality of his poetry had not en- 
grossed oui attention. 3 * He was the first who employed in 
any considerable degree the sd) ucciolo verse, though it occurs 
belore , but the difficulty of finding rhymes for it drives him 
frequently upon unautbonsed phrases He may also be 
reckoned the fiist who restored the polished style of Petrarch, 
which no waiter of the fifteenth century had successfully 
emulated * 

15 The Asolam of Peter Bembo, a dialogue, the scene 
of which is laid at Asola in the Venetian territory, ABOlBn i of 
were published m 1505. They are disquisitions on Bemb0 
love, tedious enough to our present apprehension, but m a 
style so pure and polite, that they became the favourite read- 
ing among the superior ranks in Italy, where the coldness 
and pedantry of such dissertations were forgiven for their 
classical dignity aud moial truth. The Asolam has been 
thought to make an epoch in Italian literature, though the 
Arcadia is ceitainly a more original and striking work of 
genius. 

16 I do not find at what time the poems in the Scottish* 
dialect by William Dunbar were published , but Dunbar 

“ The Thistle and the Rose, 33 on the marriage of 
James IV with Margaret of England in 1503, must be 
presumed to have been written very little after that time 
Dunbar, theiefore, has the honour of leading the vanguard 
of Butish poetry in the sixteenth century His allegorical 
poem, The Golden Targe, is of a more extended range, and 
displays more creative power. The versification of Dunbar 
is remarkably harmonious and exact for his age , aud his 
descnptions aie often very lively and picturesque But it 
must be confessed, that there is too much of sunrise and 
singing-birds in all our mediaeval poetry , a note caught from 

* Salfi, Continuation dc Gmgu6nt, i The French language, which is not well 
< Y 2 Com mm, iv IS Roscoe speaks adapted to poetry, would ha\e lost some 
of the Arcadia with less admiration, but of its most imaginative passages, with 
perhaps more according to the feelings of which BufFon, St Pierre, and others have 
the general reader But I cannot alto- enriched it, if a highly ornamented prose 
gether concur m his sweeping denuncia- had been wholly proscribed, and we may 
■lion of poetical prose, “ that hermaphro say the same with equal truth of our own 
dite of literature * In many styles of It is another thing to condemn the pecu- 
composition, and none more than such as liar style of poetry in writings that from 
the Arcadia, it may he read with delight, their subject demand a very different 
and without wounding a rational taste tone. 

S ii 
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tlie Fiench and Proven $al wiiteis, and repeated to satiety by 
our own. The allegoncal chaiacters of Dunbai are derived 
from the same souice. He belongs, as a poet, to the school 
of Chaucei and Lydgate.* 

17. The first book upon anatomy, since that of Mundinus, 
Anatomy was by Zeibi of Verona, who taught 111 the umver- 
orzerbi Slt y 0 f Padua in 1495. The title is, Liber anatomue 

corpous humam et smguloium membiorum lllius, 1503. 
He follows m general the plan of Mundinus, and his language 
is obscure, as well as full of inconvenient abbreviations , yet 
the germ of discovenes that have ci owned later anatomists 
with glory is sometimes perceptible in Zerbi 5 among others 
that of the Fallopian tubes, t 

18. We now, foi the first time, take relations of voyages 

„ into our literary catalogue. Dui mg the fifteenth 

mofto da century, though the old travels of Marco Polo had 

been printed several times, and in different lan- 
guages, and even those of Sir John Mandeville once , though 
the Cosmography of Ptolemy had appeared 111 not less than 
seven editions, and geneially with maps, few, if any, origi- 
nal descnptions of the kingdoms of the world had gratified 
the curiosity of modern Europe. But the stupendous dis- 
covenes that signalised the last years of that age could not 
long remain untold. We may, however, give perhaps the 
first place to the voyages of Cadamosto, a Venetian, who, in 
1455, under the protection of Prince Hemy of Portugal, 
exploied the western coast of Afuca, and bore a pait in 
discovenng its two great nveis, as well as the Cape de Verde 
islands. “ The relation of Ins voyages,” says a late writer, 

<c the eaihest of modem tiavels, is truly a model, and would 
lose nothing by comparison with those of out best naviga- 
tors. Its an angement is admirable, its details aie interest- 
ing, its descriptions clear and precise.” t These voyages or 
Cadamosto do not occupy moie than thirty pages in the 
collection of Ramusio, where they are repnnted. They are 
said to have first appeared at Vicenza m 1507) with the title 

* Wartbn, in 90 Ellis (Specimens, Chaucer and L)dgate Chalmers’s BioS r 
1 377 ) strangely calls Dunbar “ the Diet. 

greatest poet that Scotland has pro- f Portal, Hist *dc 1* Anatomic I> 10 £ 
duced ” Pinkerton places him abo\e Umv , art Zerbi 

| Biogr Umv , art Cadamosto 
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Vmm imiga/iono par 1* occano allc tcrrc de’ negri della 
ln«*. i Ethiopia di Luigi Cadmnosto It is supposed, how- 
ever, In Brunet, that no separate account of Cadamosto’s 
v o\ age exists earlier than 1519, and that this of 1507 is a 
tonfusion with the next book. Tins was a still more im- 
portant production, announcing the great discoveries that 
Americo \espucu was suffered to wrest, at least m name, 
from a more illustrious though ill-requited Italian * Mondo 
niioto, e paesi uuovamentc ritrovati da Alberico Vesputio 
I lorcntuio mtitolati. Vicenza, 1 50J But this includes the 
\o\age of Cadamosto It does not appear that any earlier 
work on America had been published, but an epistle of 
Columbus himself, de insulis Indue nuper inventis, was twice 
printed about 1 J 90 in German), and probably in other 
countries , and a few other brief notices of the recent dis- 
ctner) are to be traced We find «dso in 1508 an account 
of the Portuguese m the Last, which, being announced as a 
translation from the native language into Latin, may be pre- 
sumed to have appeared before * 


Sect II 151 1—1520 


stgr rf J*o X — JlaUnn Drama he Poetry — Clascal Learning, especially Greek * 
in Trance , Germany, and England — Utopia of Afore — Erasmus — Hu 
Adagc« — Political Satire contained in them — Opposition of t he Afoul t io 
Teaming — Antipathy of Erasmus io them — Thar At tad on lleuchhn — 
Origin of Reformation — Luther — Ariosto — Character of the Orlando 
Tnrrnso — Various Works of Amusement in modem Languages — English 
Poetry — • Pomponahus — Raymond Lully 


19 Leo X became pope in 1513, Hjs chief distinction, 

no doubt, is own# to Ins encouragement of the 

7 , P r . LcoX,hU 

arts, or, more strictly, to the completion or those jmranjgeor 

splendid labours of Rnffaelle under Ins pontificate, 

which had been commenced by his predecessor We have 

• See Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, the former, and has enabled me to state 
arL Ilincranum, Pnmo, Vespucci. [Also M Brunets opinion more clearly than in 
hr Supplement au Manuel du Libraire, first edition, — 1842 ] 

art Vespucci Tins last article corrects 

S 3 
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here only to do with literature ; and m the promotion of tins 
he cei tamly deserves a much higher name than any former 
pope, except Xicolas V., who, considering the difference of 
the times and the greater solidity of his own charactei, as 
certainly stands far above him Leo began by placiug men 
of letters in the most honourable stations of Ins court There 
were tw o, Bembo and Sadolet, who had by common con- 
fession reached a consummate elegauee of style, m com- 
parison of which the best productions of the last age seemed 
veiy imperfect. They were made apostolical secretaries 
Beroaldo, second of the name, whose father, though a more 
fertile author, was infei lor to him m taste, was inti usted v ith 
the Vatican library. John Lascans and IMarcus Musuius 
were united to reside at Borne % and the pope, considering 
it, he says, no small part of his pontifical duty to promote 
the Latin hterature,_caused"seltrch to be made everywhere 
foi manuscripts. This expiession souuds rather oddly m his 
mouth ; and the less religious character of Transalpine hte 1 - 
ature is visible m this as m eveiy thing else. 

20. The personal taste of Leo was almost eutirely directed 
Homan towards poetiy and the beauties of style. This, 

grranuiinn Tirabosehi seems to hint, might cause the more 
senous learmug of antiquity to be rsthei neglected. But 
there does not seem to be much ground for this charge Fe 
owe to Leo the publication, by Beroaldo, of the first ti\e 
boohs of the Annals of Tacitus, which had latelv been found 
in a German monastery It appears that m 1514 alien e one 
huudred professors received salaries m the Roman mm ersin , 
or gymnasium, restored by the pope to its alienated revenues i 


*■ John Inscans who is not to be con- 
founded with Constantine Lascans b\ 
some thought to be his father, md to 
whom we owe a Greek grammar, after 
continuing for several venn* under the 
patronage of Lorenzo at Florence, where 
he was editor of the Anthologia ct col- 
lection of epigrams, printed m l-FK, m 
the fall of the Medici faimlv entered the 
service of Charles \ III , and lwed manv 
a oars at Pins He was afterwards em- 
plo'eri b\ I nuts \IT a> vnimsU- a 
Ve net Alter a residence of son c dt - 
ration a Home, he was u duced bv 
Francis I in 151^ to organue the IiLrir\ 


institutions designed bv die king to h- 
established at Pans, Put hc*e be ^ 
postponed, Lascans ^pei t tl e reur nt 
of his life partlv m Pans portly m Kcr 
anddied m the latter city m 15 '5 Ho ' 
de Greets illustnbux. 

f W e are indebted to Koeu fe" pub- 
lishing this list Put as :^e 
ore hui dred professors rmgV Ic'd La 
expect a moV comprehensive t i 

mav be n entio zed hat *ho co~ i^co r* 
r o ir fo- thermo-- tde ei for cm ^ ^ 
twcrtA fo^ c m! law mv Cl i ur i u'i ' 
two tor n ctapha^ es, tnc i r pi ih> % ' 
(probabh pi vs eA two or cthr*'*? U i ^ 
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Leo seems to have founded a seminary distinct from the 
fOimer, undei the superintendence of Lascaris, for the sole 
study of Greek, and to have brought over young men as 
teachers from Greece In tins academy a Greek press was 
established where the scholiasts on Homer weie printed m 
1517.* 

21. Leo was a great admirer of Latin poetry, and in his 
time the chief poets of Italy seem to have wntten 
several of then works, though not published till after- p °° trr 
waids. The poems of Poutanus, which naturally belong to 
the fifteenth centuiy, were first printed in 1513 and 1518, 
and those of Mantuan, 111 a collective form, about the same 
time 

22* The Rosmunda of Rucellai, a tragedy in the Italian 
language, on the ancient regular model, was repre- , talton 
seated before Leo at Florence in 1515 It was the tn,BC<ly 
earliest known trial of blank veise, but it is acknowledged by 
Rucellai himself, that the Sophomsba of his friend Trissmo, 
which is dedicated to Leo in the same year, though not pub- 
lished till 1524*, preceded and suggested his own tragedy +„, 


for logic, one for nstrology (probably as- 
tronomy), two for mathematics, eighteen 
for rhetoric, three for Greek, and thirteen 
for grammar, in all a hundred and one* 
Hie salaries arc subjoined in every in- 
stance r the highest arc among the medical 
professors , the Greek are also high 
Roscoc, 11 333 and Append No 89 

Roscoc remarks that medical botany 
was one of the sciences taught, and that 
it was the earliest instance If this be 
right, Bonafcde of Padua cannot have 
been the first who taught botany in Eu- 
rope, as uc read that he did in 1533 
But in the roll of these Roman professors 
we only find that one was appointed ad 
dcclarntionem simphcium racdicm-c I 
do not think this means more than the 
materia mcdica , wc cannot infer that he 
lectured upon the plants themsohes. 

* Tinboschi Ilody, p 247 Ros 
cne, eh 1 1 Leo was anticipated in his 
Greek editions by Chigi, a private Roman, 
xVho, with the assistance of Cornclio Be- 
nlgno, and with Calliergus, a Cretan, for 
bis printer, gave to the world two good 
editions of Pindar and Theocritus tn 1515 
and 1510 

f This dedication, with a sort of apo- 

S 


logy for writing tragedies in Italian, will 
he found in Roscoc s Appendix, vol vi 
Roscoc quotes a few words from Ruccllm s 
dedication of his poem, L f Api, to Tns- 
smo, acknowledging the latter as the in- 
ventor of blank verse Voi foste ll primo, 
chc questo modo di gcrivere, in versi ma- 
term, libcri dcllc rime, poncste m luce 
Life of Leo X ch 1G See also Gm- 
gu6n Cy vol vi , and Walkers Mclnotr on 
Italian Tragedy, as well as Tirabosehi 
The earliest Italian tragedy, which is also 
on the subject of Sophomsba, by Galcotto 
del Corrctto, was presented to the Mar- 
chioness of Mantua in 1502 But wc do 
not find that it was brought on the stage , 
nor is it clear that it was printed so early 
as the present dccad But an edition of 
the Pamplula, a tragedy on the story of 
Sigismunda, by Antonio da Pistoja, was 
printed at Venice in 1508 Walker, 
p 11 Gmgutn6 has been ignorant of 
this very curious piece, from which 
Walker *had gnen a few extracts, m 
rhymed measures of different kinds 
Gingulnf indeed had never seen W alUr’s 
book, and lus own is the norsc for it 
Walker was not a man of much Mgonr of 
mind, but had some taste, and great 

4 
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The Sophomsba is strictly on the Greek model, divided only 
Sophonisba hy the odes of the chorus, but not into five portions 
of Triuino or ac £ S< The speeches m this tragedy are some- 

times too long, the style unadorned, the descriptions now and 
then trivial. But in general there is a classical dignity about 
the sentiments, which aie natural, though not novel, and 
the latter part, which we should call the fifth act, is truly 
noble, simple, and pathetic. Tnssino was thoroughly con- 
versant with the Greek drama, and had imbibed its spirit 
seldom has Euripides written with more tenderness, or chosen 
a subject more fitted to his genius, foi that of Sophonisba, 
in which many have followed Tnssmo with mfeuor success, 
is wholly for the Greek school , it admits, with no great 
-difficulty, of the chorus, and consequently of the unities of 
time and place. It must, however, always chiefly depend on 
Sophonisba herself, for it is not easy to make Masimssa 
respectable, nor has Tnssino succeeded m attempting it. The 
long continuance of alternate speeches in single lines, frequent 
m this tragedy, will not displease those to whom old associ- 
ations aie recalled by it. 

23 The Rosmunda falls, in my opinion, below the So- 
Rosmunda of phonisba, though it is the work of a better poet , 
RuceUai an d p er p a p S ln language and description it is supe- 
noi What is told m narration, according to the ancient 
inartificial form of tragedy, is finely told , but the emotions 
are less represented than in the Sophonisba , the principal 
character is less intei estmg, and the story is unpleasing. 
Rucellai led the way to those accumulations of hornble and 
disgusting circumstances which deformed the European stage 
for a century afterwaids The Rosmunda is divided into five 
acts, but preserves the chorus It contains imitations of the 
Greek tragedies, especially the Antigone, as the Sophonisba 
does of the Ajax and the Medea. Some lines m the latter, 
extolled by modern critics, are simply translated from, the 
ancient tragedians 

24 Two comedies by Ariosto seem to have been acted 

knowledge of bis subject This tragedy standing the testimony of Kucellai him- 
is mentioned ln Quadno, n 5S , with self abo\e quoted, it is shown by IValkcr 
the title II Tilostrato c Pnnfila, doi (Appendix, No 3 ), that blank verse ha 
amanti been occasionally employed before Tris 

It ma> be observed, that, notiwth- sino 
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about 1512, and were written as early as 1495, when he 
was but twenty-one years old, which entitles him comediwor 
to the praise of having first conceived and carried Anorto ^ 
into effect the idea of regular comedies, m imitation of the 
ancient, though Bibbiena had the advantage of first occupy- 
ing the stage with his Calandra The Cassaria and Sup- 
positi of Ariosto are, like the Calandra, free imitations of the 
manner of Plautus, m a spirited and natural dialogue, and 
with that graceful flow of language which appears spontaneous 
in all his writings * 

25 The north of Italy still endured the warfare of stranger 
armies , Ravenna, Novara, Mangnan, attest the 
well-fought contention Aldus, however, returning 
to Venice m 1512, published many editions before 
Ins death m 1516 Pindar, Plato, and Lysias first appeared 
m 1513, Athenseus in 15] 4, Xenophon, Strabo, and Pausa- 
nias in 1516, Plutarch’s Lives m 1517. The Aldiue press 
then continued under his father-in-law, Andrew Asola, but 
with rather diminished credit It appears that the works 
printed during this pefiod, from 1511 to 1520, were, at 
Rome 116, at Milan 9b at Florence 133 , and at Venice 511. 
This is, perhaps, less than from the general renown of Leo’s 
age we should have expected We may select, among the 
original publications, the Lectiones Antique of v 
Ctelius Rhodigmus (1516), and a little treatise on ,u,odl ^ Ino, 
Italian grammar by Fortumo, which has no claim to notice 
but as the earliest book on the subject t The former, though, 
not the first, appears to have been by far the best and most 
extensive collection hitherto made from the stores of antiquity. 
It is now hardly remembered , but obtained almost universal 
praise, even from severe critics, for the deep erudition of its 
anthor, who, m a somewhat rude style, pours forth explana- 
tions of obscure, and emendations of coirupted passages, with 
profuse display of knowledge in the customs and even philo- 
sophy of the ancients, but more especially m medicine and 

* Gmgudn6, vl 183 218 , has given desse stampato, a darne insegnamcnti 
a full analysis of these celebrated come- d’ Italians, non gid eloquenza, ma lingua, 
dies They arc placed next to those of Fontamm dell eloquenza Itahana, p 5 
Macbmvel by most Italian critics. Fifteen editions were printed within six 

t Kcgole grammatical! della solgar years , a decisive proof of the importance 
lingu a, (Ancona, 1516 ) Questo bbro attached to the subject, 
fuor di dubbio £ stnto il prirao cbe si vi- 
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botany. Yet be seems to have inserted much without dis- 
crimination of its value, and often without authontv. A more 
perfect edition Mas published m 1550, extending to thirty 
books instead of sixteen ^ 

26. It may be seen that Italy, with all the lustre of Leo’s 
„ , reputation, was not distinguished bv anv verv re- 

Grerk pm 1 . - . - , >- - - 

markable advance m iearmuo; dunnsr his pontificate; 

and I believe it is generallv admitted that the elegant 
biography of Roscoe, m making the public more familiar 
Math the subject, did not raise the previous estimation of its 
hero and of his times Meanwhile the Cisalpine regions 
were gaming ground upon their brilliant neighbour. From 
the Parisian press issued in these ten vears eight hundred 
books ; among which w ere a Greek Lexicon bv Aleander. 
in 1512, and four more little grammatical works, with a 
short romance in Greek t This is trifling indeed : but m 
the cities on the Rhine something more was done in that 
language. A Greek grammar, probablv quite elementary, 
was published at Wittenberg in loll ; one at Strasburg in 
1512, — thrice reprinted m the next three years Ihese 
\vere succeeded by a translation of Theodore Gaza’s grammar 
by Erasmus, in 1516, by the Progymnasruata Graecte Lite- 
rature of Luscmius, in 1517, and by the Introductiones m 
Lmguam Grcecam of Croke, m 1520. Isocrates and Lucian 
appeared at Strasburg m 1515 : the first book of the Iliad 
next vear, besides four smaller tracts?; several more followed 
before the end of the decad. At Basle the excellent printer 
Frobenius, an intimate friend of Erasmus, had established 
himself as early as 1491 § Besides the great edition of the 
New Testament bv Erasmus, which issued from his press,^ 
we find, before the close of 1520, the Woiks and Pays of 
Hesiod, the Greek Lexicon of Aldus, the Rhetoric aud Poetics 


* Blount, Biogr Umv , art- Rho- 
dig-jnus- 

f [ It is said m Liron SmgularitesHis- 
tonques, n ~r£>P , that one Chersdamus 
"aiuzht Greek at Paris about 1517 and 
puVished a Greek Lexicon therein 1523 
Liucoa Grrecnm, crcteris omnibus aut 
in Italia aut Gallia Germamnve, antehac 
excuse multo locupKtius, utpo*e supra 
ter mille additiones Basilieasi Lexico, 


x d 1522 apnd Canonem impress^ ad- 
lectas, I do not find this Lexicon men- 
tioned bv Brune* or YVatts. — 1 Si2-] 
i These mere published hr Lu^mms 
(Xachtigall). a native of Strasburg and 
one of the chief members of the hterarx 
acaoemv, established by YYirnphelmg in 
that cuv Biogr Umv 
§ Biogg Umv 
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of Anstotlc, the first two books of the Odyssey, and several' 
grammatical treatises. At Cologne two or three small Greek 
pieces were printed m 1517* And Louvain, besides the 
Plutus of Aristophanes m 1518, and thiee or four otheis 
about the same time, sent forth m the year 1520 six Greek 
editions, among which were Lucian, Theocritus, and two 
tragedies of Euripides.* We may lienee perceive, that the 
Greek language now first became known and taught in Ger- 
many and in the Low Countries 

27. It is evident that these works were chiefly designed for 
students 111 the universities. But it is to be observed, 0rec)c 
that Greek literature was now much more cultivated 
tlian before In France there were, indeed, not w ” 
many names that could be brought forward , but Lefevre of 
Etaples, commonly called Faber Stapuleusis, was equal to 
writing cuticisms on the Gieek Testament of Erasmus He 
bears a high charactei among contemporary critics foi his 
other writings, which are chiefly on theological and philoso- 
phical subjects , but it appears by his age that he must have 
come late to the study of Greek t That difficult language 
■was more easily mastered by younger men. Germany bad' 
already produced some deserving of remembrance. A cor- 
lespondeut of Erasmus, m 1515, writes to recommend «. 
CEcolampadius as “not unlearned m Greek hteratuie.” t 
Melanchtbon was, even m his early youth, deemed compe- - 
tent to criticise Erasmus himself At the age of sixteen, . 
he lectured on the Greek and Latin authors of antiquity. 

He was the first who printed Terence as verse § The libraiy 
of this great scholar was in 1885 sold in London, and uas 
proved to be his own by innumerable marginal notes of illus- 

* The wh ole number of books* accord- f Jortin’s Erasmus, i 92 Bajlc, 
ing to Panzer, printed from 1511 to 1520 'Tevre d Etaples. Blount, Biogr Umv , 
at Strasburg, was 373 at Basic, 289 at rebure d’Etaples. 

Cologne, 120, at Lcipsic, 462, at Lou- { Erasmus himself says afterwards, 
sain, 57 It may be worth while to re- CEcolampadius satis novit Gr-rctl, Latmi 
mmd the reader once more that these sermonis rudior , quanquam die inagis 
lists must be very defective as to the peccat mdihgentia quam impcntia. ^ 
slighter class of publications, which have § Cox s Life of Mclanchthon, p 19 
often perished to every copy Panzer Melanchthon wrote Greek \erse indifTer- 
is reckoned more imperfect after 1500 ently and incorrecth, but Latin with 
than before Biogr Umvcrsclle. In spirit and ckgnnce specimens of both 
England, we find thirty six by PynBon, are gnen m Dr Cox’s valuable bio 
and sixty six by Wjnkyn do Wordc with graph} 
in these ten jears. 
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mi'iit, in 1 ;ll> or 101/, established a similar foundation at 
I»u\am.* lVoin tins sdiim* proceeded man) men of con- 
‘•pnumis erudition amt alnlits ; ami Loin am, through its 
(olhguim trdingue, became 111 a still lughci dcgiee than 
Dei enter hid been m the lifteenth centur), not otil) the chief 
seat of Belgian learning, lint the means of diflusmg it over 
parts of German} Its institution was icsisted by the monks 
ami theologians, im>tehhng though beaten adversaries of 
literature t 

2 ( ) It cannot be said, (lint many jet on tins side of the 
Alps wrote Latin well Bmlieus is harsh and un- Utlnltyle 
polished, Linsinns /hunt, spirited, and never at a lnhr “ nco 
loss to express Ins meaning ; nor is Ins sty le much defaced 
b\ b irb irons words, though bvno means exempt from them, 
\ c t it seldom reaches a point of classical elegance. Francis 
>} Lius (probablj Dubois), biotbcr of a celebrated plijsician, 
emleax cured to inspire a taste for punt} of style 111 the uni- 
\ersit\ of Paris He had, however, acquired it himself late, 
for some of Ins writings are barbarous. The favourable in- 
fluence of Sj Ivins was b.ndlj earlier than 1520 f The 
writer most solicitous about bis diction was Lougolius (Chris- 
topher de Longiicd), a native of Mnlines, the only true 
Ciceronian out of Italy , in winch country, bowevei, be passed 
so much time, that be is hardly to be accounted a mere Cisal- 
pine Like others of the Ciceronian denomination, he was 
more ambitious of saying common things well, than of pro- 
ducing what was intrinsically worthy of being lcmembered 

30 YVc hate the imposing testimony of Erasmus himself, 
that neither France nor Germany stood so high 
about this period as England That countiy, be «*»>»»» i» 
sajs, so distant from Italy, stands next to it m the 
esteem of the learned. This, however, is WTitteu 111 1524' 
About the end of the present decennial period we can pro- 
duce a not very small number of persons possessing a com- 
petent acquaintance with the Greek tongue, more, perhaps, 
than could be traced m France, though all together might 
not weigh as heavy as Bud.cus alone Such w r erc Grocyn, 
the patriarch of English learning, who died in 1519 , Lm- 

• llnylc, art. Buslciden f Von dcr Hordt, Hist, Litt llcfomiat 

} BnjJc, art Sylvius, 
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acre, whose translation of Galen. first printed m 1521. is 

one of the few in that age that escape censure for inelegance 

or incorrectness . Lafimer. beloved and admired bv his mends, 

but of whom we have no memorial m anv writings of bis 
_ _ * > — 

own ; 3Iore* known as a Greek scholar bv epijjrpms of some 
merit * j Lilly, master of St. Paul's school, who had acquired 
Greek at Rhodes, but a hose reputation is better preserved 
by the grammars that bear Ids name : Lnpsett, who is said 
to have learned from Lilly, and who taught some time at 
Oxford : Richard Croke. alreadv named : Gerard Lister, a 
physician, to whom Erasmus saves credit for skill in the 
three lang-ua^es : Pace and TuiistaU, both men well known 
in the bistory of those times : Lee raid Stokesley. afterwards 
bishops, the former of whom published Annotations on the 
Greek Testament of Erasmus at Bask m 1520 f, and pro- 
bably Gardiner; Clement, one of Wolsav’s first lecturers at 
Oxford-; Brian, Wakefield. Bollock Tyndale, end a few 
more, whose names appear in Pits and Wood. We could 
not of course, without presumption, attempt to enumerate 


* Th e Greek ve-ses cf 3 Iona cud L3!v 
3 Ion w LTiH p~r- 

ct BrVe- 151$ I: .5 n cois vo- 
tre cLstirr dbo^t sore 

T-er_l wrjn t*- vole e 

Bu‘ A is a trzzs*zti.?z ro zz o*d Grvek. 


h'tks xs*ti coTur? si nac 



ree Th-« —cs the Vue 

ci 3: a see te — atca csversEry 

ro 4 - ce*' ct "eita cf 

ep rbe's. In cr other p’ace. he c 

oixttitu? Ep cc-c^lrx-ccL. 

z Kr^gLt says Jordr: L *r 5 '» 
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every person who at this time was not wholly unacquainted 
with the Greek language. Yet it would be an error, on the 
other hand, to make a large allowance for omissions , much* 
less to conclude that eveiy man w r ho might enjoy some re- 
putation in a learned piofession could in a later generation 
have passed for a scholar. Colet, for example, and Fisher, 
men as distinguished as almost any of that age, were unac- 
quainted with the Greek tongue, and both made some efforts to 
attain it at an advanced age e It was not till the year 1517 
that the first Greek lecture was established at Oxford by 
Fox, bisbop of Hereford, m his new foundation of Corpus 
Christi College. Wolsey, m 1519, endowed a regular pro- 
fessoislnp m the university. It was about the same year 
that Fisher, chancellor of the university of Cambridge, sent 
down Richard Croke, lately returned from Leipsic, to tread 
in the footsteps of Erasmus as teacher of Greek + But this 
was in advance of our neighbours , for no public instruction 
in that language was yet given m France 

81 By the statutes of St Paul’s school, dated m 1518, 
the master is to be “ lerned m good and clene Latin } ^ 
literature, and also m Greke, iff such may be gotten ” inching m 

, r ill J D icbools 

Ox the boys he says, “ 1 wolde they were taught 
always in good literature both Latin and Greke ” But it does 
not follow from hence that Greek was actually taught , and 
considering the want of lexicons and grammars, none of 
which, as we shall see, were published in England for many 
years afterwards, we shall be apt to think that little instruc- 
tion could have been given. J Tins, however, is not conclu- 


* Nunc dolor me tenet, says Colct in 
1516, quod non didicerim Gnccum ser- 
in on cm, sine cujus pcritia mini sttmus. 
From a Inter epistle of Erasmus, where 
he sms, Coletus strenue Grccatur, it 
seems likely that he actually made some 
progress , but at his age it would not be 
scry considerable Latimer dissuaded 
Fisher from the attempt, unless he could 
procure a master from Italy, which Eras- 
mus thought needless Epist ccclxui 
In an edition of Ins Adages, lie says, 
Joannes Fischcrus tres hnguas relate jam 
vergentc non vulgan studio amplcctitur, 
Chil iv Cent v 1 

-f Greet had not been neglected at 
Cambridge during the interval, according 


to a letter of Bulloch (in Latin Bovdlus) 
to Erasmus in 1516 from thence Hie 
nenter meumbunt htens Grrccis, optant- 
que non medtoenter tuum adientum, et 
lit magnopere fnvent tua? huic m Novum 
Tcstamcntum cditioni It js probable 
that Cranmcr was a pupil of Crohc , for 
m the deposition of the latter before 
Mary s commissioners jn 1555, he says 
that he had known the archbishop thirtv 
six years, which brings us to his own first 
lectures at Cambridge Todd s Life of 
Cranmcr, n 449 But Cranmcr may 
have known something of the language 
before, and is, not improbably^ one of 
those to nhom Bullock alludes. 

| In a letter of Erasmus on the death 
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sive, and would lead us to bung down the date of philological 
learning in our public seminaries much too low. The process 
of leai mng without books was tedious and difficult, but not 
impracticable for the diligent. The teacher provided himself 
with a lexicon which was in common use among his pupils, 
and with one of the grammars published on the Continent, 
fiom which he gave oial lectures, and portions of which were 
transcribed by each student The books read in the lecture- 
room were probably copied out in the same manner, the ab- 
breviations giving some facility to a cursive hand ; and thus 
the deficiency of impressions was m some degiee supplied, 
just as before the invention of pi luting The labour of 
acquiring knowledge strengthened, as it always does, the 
memory , it excited an industry which surmounted every ob- 
stacle, and yielded to no fatigue , and we may thus account 
for that copiousness of verbal learning which sometimes asto- 
nishes us m the scholars of the sixteenth century, and in 
which they seem to surpass the more exact philologers of 
later ages. 

32. It is to be observed, that we rather extol a small 
_ , number of men who have strusfffled against difficul- 

pmJtedhere tles > taan P ut m a c * aim for a ny diffusion or litera- 
ture m England, which would be very far from the 
tinth. No classical woiks were yet printed, except four 
editions of Virgil’s Bucolics, a small treatise of Seneca, the 
fiist book of Cicero’s Epistles (the latter at Oxford m 1519)> 
all meiely of course for learners. We do not reckon Latin 


of Colet in 1522, Epist, ccccxxxv (and 
in Jor tin's App , n 315 ) though he 
describes the course of education at 
St. Paul's school rather diffusely, and in 
a strain of high panegyric, there is not a 
syllable of allusion to the study of Greek 
Pits, however, in an account of one Wil- 
liam Horman, tells us that he was ad 
collegium Etonense studiorum causa mis- 
sus, ubi avide haustis littens bumamon- 
bus, perceptisgue Grcectz hngucB rudimentis, 
dignus habitus est qrn Cantabngiam ad 
altiores disciplmas destinaretur Horman 
became Grzccm lmgute peritissimus, and 
returned, as head master, to Eton , quo 
tempore in littens humamonbus scholares 
llhc msigniter erudmt. He wrote seve- 


ral works, partly grammatical, of which 
Pits gives the titles, and aied, plenum du- 
rum, in 1535 

If we could depend on the accuracy of 
all this, we must suppose that Greek was 
taught at Eton so early, that one who 
acquired the rudiments of it in that school 
might die at an advanced age in 1535 
But this is not to be received on Pits’s 
authonty And I find, m Harwood’s 
Alumni Etonenses, that Horman became 
head master as earl) as 1485 no one will 
readily believe, that he could have learned 
Greek while at school , and the fact is, 
that he was not educated at Eton, but at 
Winchester 
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grammars And as j et no Greek types had been employed. 
In the spirit of truth, we cannot quite take to ourselves the 
compliment of Erasmus , there must evidently have been a 
far greater diffusion of sound learning in Germany, where 
professors of Greek had for some time been established m 
all the unit ersities, and where a long list of men ardent m 
the cultivation of letters could be adduced * Erasmus had a 
panegyrical humour towards his friends, of whom there were 
many in England. 

33. Scotland had, as might naturally be expected, par- 
taken still less of Italian light than the south of of 
Britain. But the reigning king, contemporary with {g wjfag 
Henry VII., ga\ e proofs of greater good-will towards 
letters A statute of James IV, m 1496, enacts that 
gentlemen’s sons should be sent to school in order to learn 
Latin Such provisions weie too indefinite for execution, 
even if the royal authority had been greater than it was , but 
they serve to display the temper of the sovereign. His na- 
tural son, Alexander, on whom, at a very early age, he con- 
ferred the archbishopric of St Andrews, was the pupil of 
Erasmus m the Greek language The latter speaks very 
highly of this promising scion of the house of Stuart m one 
of his adages.t But, at the age of twenty, he perished with 
Ins rojal father on the disastrous day of FJodden Field 
Learning had made no sensible progress m Scotland, and 
the untoward circumstances of the next twenty years were 
far from giving it encouragement. The translation of the 
iEneid by Gawin Douglas, bishop of Dunkeld, though we 
are not at present on the subject of poetry, may be here 
mentioned m connexion with Scottish literature' It was 
completed about 1513, though the earliest edition is not 
till 1553 “ Tins translation,” says Warton, “ is executed 

with equal spirit and fidelity , and is a proof that the 
Lowland Scotch and English languages were now nearly 
the same I mean the style of composition, more espe- 
cially in the glaring affectation of anglicising Latin words 
The several books are introduced with metrical prologues, 

• Such a list 13 given by Meiners, u many be enumerates sixtr-scven, which 
154 f of the supporters of Reuchhn, who might doubtless be enlarged 
comprised «tU the real scholars of Gcr- f Cbil u cent- v 1 

VOL . I T 
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which are often highly poetical, and show that Douglases 
proper walk was original poetry.” TTarton did well to ex- 
plain his rather startling expression, that the Lowland Scotch 
and English languages were then nearly the same ; for I 
will venture to say, that no Englishman, without guessing 
at every other word, could understand the long- passage 
winch he proceeds to quote from Gawra Douglas It is true 
that the differences consisted mainly m pronunciation, and con- 
sequently in orthography ; but this is the great cause of diver- 
sity in dialect The character of Douglas's original poetry 
seems to be that of the middle ages m general, — prolix, 
though sometimes animated, description of sensible objects % 
oA. Me must not leave England without mention of the 
rt«Hiaof only work of genius that she can boast in this age, 

■^°' e the Utopia t of Sir Thomas More. Perhaps we 

scarcely appreciate highly enough the spirit and originality of 
this fiction, which ought to be considered with regard to the 
barbarism of the times, and the meagreness of preceding in- 
ventions. The republic of Plato no doubt furnished More with 
the germ of his perfect societv : but it would be unreasonable 
to deny him the merit of having struck out the fiction of its 
real existence from his own fertile imagination : and it is mam- 
fest, that some of ins most distinguished successors in the same 
walk of romance, especiallv Swift, were largely indebted to 
his reasoning as well as inventive talents Those who read 
the Utopia m Burnet’s translation mav believe that they are 
in Brobdignag ; so similar is the vein of satirical humour 
and easv language. If false and impracticable theories are 
fouud in the LTopia (aud perhaps he knew them to be such), 
this is m a much greater degree true of the Platonie re- 
public : and they are more than compensated by the sense ot 
justice and humamtv that pervades it. and Ins bold censures 
on the vices of power. These are remarkable in a courtier 
of Henrr YUI. ; but, in the first years of Xero, the voice of 
Seneca was heard without resentment. Xor had Henry 
much to take to himself iu the reprehension of parsimonious 
accumulation of wealth, which was meant for his father’s 
course of government. 

* Warto"„ Li 111 tie- learning Iv caacgrrg tie re-J 

x U~op.n x> uatl.u" rrerr u kiur L xp— ^ UiYoptn- 
I U Luve sU Awn 
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35 . It is possible that some passages in the Utopia, which 
are neither philosophical nor compatible with just ItlIncon _ 
principles of morals, were thrown out as mere pa- SthiS 
radoxes of a playful mind , nor is it easy to recon- ° rInloru - 
cile Ins language as to the free toleration of religious woislnp 
with those acts of peisecutiou which have raised the only 
dark cloud on the memory of this great man. He posi- 
tively indeed declares for punishing those who insult the 
religion of others, wdnch might be an excuse for his seventy 
towards the early reformers But his latitude as to the ac- 
ceptability of all religions with God, as to their identity in 
essential pnuciples,' and as to the union of all sects in a com- 
mon worship, could no more be made compatible with his 
later writings or conduct, than lus sharp satire against the 
court of Rome for breach of faith, or against the monks and 
fnars for laziness and beggary Such changes, however, are 
very common, as we may have abundantly observed, in all . 
seasons of revolutionary commotions Men provoke these, 
sometimes in the gaiety of their hearts with little design, 
sometimes with more deliberate intention, but without calcu- 
lation of the entire consequences, or of their own courage to 
encounter them. And when such men, like More, are of 
very quick parts, they are often found to be not ovei retentive 
of their opinions, and have little difficulty ] n abandoning any " - 
speculative notion, especially when, like those in the Utopia, 
it can never have had the least influence upon their behavi- 
our We may acknowledge, after all, that the Utopia gives 
us the impression of its having proceeded rather from a very 
ingenious than a profound mind , and this, apparently, is 
what we ought to think of Sir Thomas More The Utopia 
is said to have been first printed at Louvain m 1516 * , it 
certainly appeared at the close of the preceding year , but 

* Of an undated edition, to which pend Ep xliv lxxix cell et alibi 
Panzer gives the name of editio prmceps, Panaer mentions one at Lornain m De 
there is a cop) m the British Museum, cember, 1516 This volume by Or Dib- 
and another was in Mr Heber’s library din is a reprint of Robinson’s early and 
Dibdm’s Utopia, 1808, preface, exu It almost contemporary translation Tliat 
appears from a letter of Montjoy to by Burnet, 1685, is more known, and X 
Erasmus, dated 4th Jan 1516, that he think it good Burnet, nnd I believe 
had received the Utopia, which must some of the I>atin editions, omit a speci- 
therefore have been printed m 1515 , and men of the Utopian language, nnd some 
it was reprinted once at least m 1516 or Utopian poetry, which probabl) vai 
1517 Erasm Epist , ccm ccv Ap- thought too puerile. 

T 2 
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the edition of Basle m 1518, under the care of Erasmus, is 
the earliest that bears a date. It was greatly admired on 
the Continent, indeed there had been little or nothing 
of equal spirit and originality 111 Latin since the revival 
of letters 

36 . The French themselves give Francis I. the credit of 

having been the father of learning in that country. 
Lance in ^alland, 111 a funeral panegyric on that prince, 

asks if at his accession (in 1518) any one man m 
France could read Greek or write Latin ? Now this is an 
absurd question, when we recollect the names of Budaius, 
Longohus, and Faber Stapulensis ; yet it shows that there 
could have been very slender pretensions to classical learning 
111 the kingdom. Erasmus, in his Ciceronianus, enumerates 
among French scholars, not only Budseus, Faber, and the 
emiueut printer Jodocus Badius (a Fleming by birth), whom, 
in* point of style, he seems to put above Budreus, but John 
Pm, Nicolas Berald, Francis Deloin, Lazarus Baif, and 
Ttuel. This was however in 1529, and the list assuredly is 
not long. But as Ins object was to show that few men of 
letters were worthy of being reckoned fine writers, he does 
not mention Longueil, who was one, or whom, peihaps, he 
might omit, as being then dead. 

37. Budreus and Erasmus were now at the head of the 
jcaioun or lltenu y wor hl ? and as the friends of each behaved 
1 rvmu' and rather too much like partisans, a kind of livnlry 111 

public reputation began, which soon extended to 
themselves, and lessened then fucndship Erasmus seems 
to have been, 111 a certain decree, the aggressor , at least 
some of Ins letters to Budreus indicate an irritability, winch the 
other, as far as appeals, had not provoked Bud.cus had 
published 111 1511- an excellent treatise De Assc, the first 
winch explained the denominations and Baltics of Homan 
monev in all periods of history * Erasmus sometimes allude-, 
to this with <o\ert jealousy It w.is set up by a party against 
Ins Adages, whuli lie justly cotisideied more full of ongn il 
thoughts and o'tensne bainmg But Bud, eus midei stood 
Greek better , lie had Itainrd it with prodigious labour, and 

* Q riji iju** « \y \uk~ m n cm ru IV I* Itt m 
| f tt* - Lr~ iinH { 1 j> x ) Iftri o 1 \< t untrirn Iftlt pn ! r fit 
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probiblj about the same time with Erasmus, so that the 
comparison between them was not unnatural. The name of 
one is at present onlj retained by scholars, and that of the 
other by all mankind, so diflerent is contemporary and post- 
humous reputation It is just to add that, although Erasmus 
had \\ ntten to Builmus m iar too sarcastic a tone *, under the 
smart of that hteiarj sensttn cncss which was very strong m 
Ins temper, jet when the other began to take senous offence, 
and to threaten a discontinuance of their correspondence, he 
made amends by an nflecfionate letter, which ought to have 
restored their good understanding Budanis, however, wdio 
seems to liar c kept his resentments longer than his quick- 
mmded mal, continued to w rite peevish letters , and fresh cir- 
cumstances arose afterwards to keep up his jealous}' t 

38. Erasmus difiuscs a lustre over his age, which no other 
name among the learned supplies The qualities character of 
which gn\c him this superioritj' were his quickness Eraimu ’ 
of apprehension, united with much industry, his liveliness of 
fnucj, his wit and good sense He is not a very profound 
thinker, but an acute observer , and the age for original 
thinking was hardly come. What there was of it m More 
produced little fruit. In extent of learning, no one perhaps 
was altogether Ins equal Budieus, with more accurate 


• Lpwf cc I quote the numeration 
oftla Lcjdin edition 

f Erasmi Epistok*^ pavsim The pub- 
lication of !tu Ctccromamis in 1528, re- 
newed the irritation , in this he gave a 
sort of preference to Radius over Bu- 
Atus »» respect to stylo alone , observing 
that the latter had gnat excellences of 
another kind The Trench scholars made 
this a national quarrel, pretending that 
Erasmus was prejudiced ngamst their 
countrv He defends himself in his epis- 
tles so prolixly and elaborately, as to 
confirm the suspicion, not of this ntwurdly 
imputed dislike to the Trench, but of 
some little desire to pique Budarus 
Epigrams in Greek were written at Pam 
agmnst lam by Lascans and Toussain, 
and thus Erasmus, by on unlucky in- 
ability lo restrain bis pen from sly sar- 
casm, multiplied the enemies, whom an 
opposite part of his character, its spirit of 
temporising and timidity, was always 
raising up Erasm Episb srvxi* et alibi 

T 


This rather unpicasing correspondence 
between two great men, professing friend- 
ship, yet coscrtly jealous of each other, is 
not iU described by Von der Hardt, m 
the Hislona Litterana Reformation!# 
iMirum dictu, qui undique acuJci, sub 
melhtissima oratione, inter blandunenta 
continun Genius utnusque argutissi- 
raus, qui vcllendo ct acerbe pungendo 
nulhbi sidcretur referre sanguincm aut 
vulnus mferre Possint profecto hrn li- 
ter® Budrcum inter et Erasmum dlustre 
csso ct incomparabde exemplar dehca- 
tissima? sed ct perqunm nculeatrc cone er- 
tatioms, quae viderctur suavissuno absolvi 
rtsu ct Tclut fatmliarissimo palpo He 
altcrutmis mtegntato neuter nsus dubi- 
tare , uterquo tamen semper auceps, tot 
annis commcrcio frequentissuno ,, Eissi- 
mulandi artifiaum inexplicable, quod 
attenti lectoris admirationem vehat, cum- 
que pne dissertationum dulcedme suba- 
mara in stuporem yertat p 46 

3 
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scholarship, knew little of theology, and might be less ready 
perhaps in general literature than Erasmus. Longohus, 
Sadolet, and several others, wrote Latin far more elegantly, 
but they were of comparatively superficial erudition, and had 
neither his keen wit nor his vigour of intellect. As to 
theological learning, the great Lutheran divines must have 
been at least his equals in respect of scriptural knowledge, 
and some of them possessed an acquaintance with Hebrew, 
of which Erasmus knew nothing ; hut he had probably the 
advantage m the study of the fathers. It is to be observed, 
that by far the greater part of Ins writings are theological. 
The rest either belong to philology and ancient learning, as 
the Adages, the Ciceronianus, and the various grammatical 
treatises, or may be reckoned effusions of his wit, as the 
Colloquies and the Encomium Monae 

39. Erasmus, about 1517, published a very enlarged 
Hi* Adages e( htion of his Adages, which had already grown 
idngtf on W] th the giowth of his own erudition. It is impos- 
sible to distinguish the progressive accessions they 
leceived without a comparison of editions, and some pro- 
bably belong to a later period than the present. The Adages, 
as we read them, display a surprising extent of intimacy 
with Greek and Roman literature.* Far the greater portion 
is illustrative , but Erasmus not unfrequently sprinkles his 
explanations of ancient phrase with moral or literary remarks 
of some poignancy The most remarkable, 111 every sense, 
are those which reflect with excessive bitterness and freedom 
on kings and priests. Jortin has slightly alluded to some of 
these, but they may deseive more particular notice, as dis- 
placing the character of the man, and perhaps the secret 
opinions of Ins age. 

40 Upon the adage, Frons occipitio prior, meaning, that 
every one should do Ins own business, Erasmus take 1 * 
in iifujtra. the opportunity to observe, that no one requires more 
attention to tins than a prince, if lie will act as a ieal 
prince, and not as a robber But at present our king*' and 


* In one pwi"c, under the pro\crl> 
ITcrctiKi 1 ibortx, he. capatiates on the 
itmmn< labour with which this work bis 
\da^i v, had b cm compiled, mentioning 
nmo ig other ihfficulue , tht prodigious 


corruption of the text in nil nfl 

Greek ninnu enpt o that it om rs r 
happened tint a could b *{ no c 

ftom tlit in ’i ithmit \ cert tints u 1 r 
cion of •citnc errot tom rndmj 
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bishops are only the hands, eyes, and ears of others, careless , 
of the state, and of every thing but their own pleasure * This, 
however, is a trifle In another proverb, he buists out* 

“ Let any one turn over the pages of ancient or modem, 
history, scarcely in several generations mil you find one or 
two princes, whose folly has not inflicted the greatest miseiy 
on mankind 55 And after much more of the same kind 
“ I know' not whether much of this is not to he imputed to 
oui selves We trust the rudder of a vessel, where a few 
snilois and 'some goods alone are m jeopardy, to none but 
skilful pilots , but the state, wherein the safety of so many 
thousands is concerned, we put into any hands. A chanoteei 
must learn, reflect upon, and practise his art , a prince need 
only he born. Yet government, as it is the most honourable, 
so is it the most difficult of all sciences And shall we 
choose the master of a ship, and not choose him, who is to 
have the care of many cities, and so many souls ? But the 
usage is too long established for us to subvert Do we not 
see that noble cities are erected by the people , that they are 
destioyed by princes ? that the community grows rich by the 
industry of its citizens, is plundered by the rapacity of its , 
princes ? that good laws are enacted by popular magistrates, 
are violated by these princes? that the people love peace, 
that princes excite wTir ? ” + 

41 “ It is the aim of the guardians of a prince,” he ex- 

claims in another passage, “ that he may never become a man 
The nobility, who fatten on public calamity, endeavour to 
plunge him into pleasures, that he may never learn what is his 
duty Towns are burned, lands are wasted, temples are plun- 

* Chil i cent in 19 esse putamus natum esse Atqui recto 

f Quin orancs et vetcrum et neoten- gerere pnncipatum, ut est irrunus omnium 
corum anna] es evolvt, ninurtim ita com- longepulcbemmum, ita est omnium etiam 
penes, mi szeculis aliquot unum aut al- multo diflicillimum Deligis, cui narem 
terum cxtitisse pnncipcm, qui non wsigm committas, non deligis cm tot urbes, tot 
stultitia maximam permciem mrexent hominum capita credos? Sed istud re- 
rebus humorus Et baud scio, an non ceptius est, quam ut convelh possit 
nulla hujus mall pars nobis ipsis sit ira- An non ridemus egregia oppida a 
putandn Clavum navis non committimus populo condi, a principibus sub\crti? 
nisi cjus rei pento, quod quatuorvectorum rempublicnm cinum industna ditcsccre, 
aut paucaruro mercium sat peneillum, et principumrnpacitatespoliari? bon as leges 
rempublicam, in qua tot hominum millia fern a plebens roagistratibus, a prznci- 
penclitantur, cums committimus Ut pibus violan ? populum studirc paci, 
nurign fiat aliquis discit nrtcm, eiercet, pnncipes excitare bell uni ? 
meditatur, at ut prmccpssit aliquis, satis 

' - x T 4 
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dered, innocent citizens are slaughtered, while the prince is 
playing at dice, or dancing, or amusing himself with puppets, 
or hunting, or drinking. O race of the Bruti, long since ex- 
tinct ! O blind and blunted thunderbolts of Jupiter I We 
know indeed that those corrupters of princes will render 
„ account to Heaven, but not easily to us.” He passes soon 
afterwards to bitter invective ~ against the clergy, especially 
the regulai orders * 

42. In explaining the adage, Sileni Alcibiadis, refernngto 
things which, appealing mean and trifling, are really precious, 
he has many good remarks on persons and things, of which 
the secret worth is not understood at first sight. But thence 
passing over to what he calls mveisi Sileni, those who seem 
great to the vulgar, and are leally despicable, he expatiates 
on kings and priests, whom he seems to hate with the fury 
of a philosopher of the last century. It must be owned he is 
very prolix and declamatory. He here attacks the tempoial 
power of the church with much plainness , we cannot wonder 
that his Adages required mutilation at Rome. 

43. But by much the most amusing and singular of the 
Adages is Scarabaeus aquilam quaint , the meaning of which, 
in allusion to a fable that the beetle, m revenge for an injury, 
destroyed the eggs of the eagle, is explained to be, that the 
most powerful may be liable to the resentment of the weakest. 
Erasmus here returns to the attack upon longs still more 
bitterly and pointed than before There is nothing in the 
Contre un of la Boetie, nothing, we may say, in the most 
seditious libel of our own time, more indignant and cutting 
against regal government than this long declamation : “Let 
any physiognomist, not a blunderei m Ins trade, consider the 
look and featuies of an eagle, those lapacious and wicked 
eyes, that threatening curve of the beak, those cruel cheeks, 
that stern front, will he not at once recognise the image of a 
king, a magnificent and majestic king ? Add to these a dark, 

• IMiro studio cunnt tutorcs, nc un- muccntur, dum prinecps interim otionii 

quain \ir sit pnnecps Admtuntur op- ludit nlcnm, dum saltitat, dum oblcctit sc 

timates, n qui publics mails saginnntur, morionibus dum 'icnatur, dum nmat, 

ut \oluptatibus sit quam cffccimimtissi- dum potat O Brutorum genus jam obm 

inns ne quid eorum soiat, qua? maximc cxtmctum 1 o fulmcn Joais nut cacum 
dccct scire prmcipem Exuruntur vici, nut obtusum ! Nequc dufnum cst, qtun 
\nstantur ngri, dinpiuntur templa, truci- isti principmn corruptores peen**' 
dantur lmmenti cues -acre profnrnqUL dntun Milt, ecd *>ero nobis 
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ill-omened colour, an unpleasing, dreadful, appalling' voice, 
and that threatening - scream, at which every kind of animal 
trembles Every one will* acknowledg'e this type, who has 
learned how terrible are the threats of princes, even uttered 
m jest At this scream of the eagle the people tremble, the 
senate shrinks, the nobility cringes, the judges concur, the„ 
divines are dumb, the lawyers assent, the Jaws and constitu- 
tions give way , neither right nor religion, neither justice 
nor humanity avail And thus while there are so many 
birds of sweet and melodious song, the unpleasant and un- 
musical scream of the eagle alone has more power than all 
the rest ” # 

44 Erasmus now gives the rem still more to his fancy 
He imagines different animals, emblematic no doubt of man- 
kind, in relation to his eagle “ There is no agreement 
between the eagle and the fox, not without great disadvantage 
to the vulpine race, in which however they are perhaps worthy 
of their fate, for having refused aid to the hares when they 
sought an alliance against the eagle, as is related m the Annals 
of Quadrupeds, from which Homer borrowed his Battle of 
the Frogs and Mice ” f I suppose that the foxes mean the 
nobility, and the hares the people Some allusions to animals 
that follow I do not well understand Another is more pleas- 
ing . “It is not surprising, 5 * he says, “ that the eagle agrees 


* Age si quis mihi pbjsiognomon non 
omnino maJu.s vultum ipsum et os nqudm 
ddigentius contempletur, oculos andos 
atque improbos, nctuin minacem, genas 
truculentas, frontem torram, demque 
illud quod Cyrum Pcrsarum regem tan- 
topere delectavit in pnneipe ypv7rbv t 
nonne plane regium quoddam simulacrum 
ngnoscet, magmficum et majestatis ple- 
num Accedit hue et color ipse funestus, 
tetcr et inauspicatus, fusco squalore ni- 
gricans. Unde etiam quod fuscum est et 
subnigrum, aquilum vocamua, 1 um vox 
inamcena, tembdis, exammfltnx, ac nunax 
jlle querulusque clangor, quem nullum 
ammantium genus non expavescit Jam 
hoc sjmbolum protinus agnoscit, qui 
modo periculum fecent, aut vident certd, 
quam sint formidands? pnncipum mime, 
■\el joco prolatrc Ad hanc, inquam, 
aquiltc stndorem dbco pavitat omne vul- 
gus, contrabit sese seoatus, obsernt no- 


bilitas, obsecundant judices, silent theo- 
logy assentantur jurisconsult!, cedunt 
leges, cedunt institute , nihil valet fas nec 
pictas, nec a?quitas nec humamtas. Cum- 
que tain multa? sint aves non meloquentes, 
tam multffi can one, tamque vana? sint 
voces ac modulatus qui vel sax a possint 
flectere, plus tamen omnibus valet msuavis 
die et nunimc music us umus aqudfe 
stridor 

f Nihd omnino convonit inter aqudam 
et vulpem, quanquam id sane non medi- 
ocn % ulpina? gentis mido , quo tamen 
baud scio an digna? videri debcant, qum 
quondam leponbus o-uppiaxiay ad\ersus 
aquilam petentlbus auxilium negannt, ut 
refertnr in Annalibus Q.uadrupedum, a 
quibus Homer us B arpaxop.i>ofxax iav mu * 
tuatus est Neque vero mirum quod 
dli paruro convemt cum olonbus, ave 
nirnirum poetica, illud mirum, ab 11 s 
scepenumcro vmci tam pugnaccm belluam 
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ill with the swans, those poetic birds ; we may wonder more, 
that so warlike an animal is often overcome by them.” He 
sums up all thus * “ Of all birds the eagle alone has seemed 
to wise men the apt type of royalty , not beautiful, not mu- 
sical, not fit for food , but carnivorous, greedy, plundering, 
destroying, combating, solitary, hateful to all, the curse of 
all, and with its gieat powers of doing harm, surpassing 
them in its desire of doing it.” * 

45. But the eagle is only one of the animals in the pro- 
verb. Aftei all this bile agaiust those whom the royal bird 
represents, he does not foiget the beetles. These of course 
are the monks, whose picture he draws with equal bitterness 
and more contempt. Here, however, it becomes difficult to 
follow the analogy, as he 1 uns a little wildly into mythologi- 
cal tales of the Scarabaeus, not easily reduced to his purpose. 
This he discloses at length : “ Theie is a wretched class of 
men, of low degree, yet full of malice , not less dingy, noi 
less filthy, nor less vile than beetles , who nevertheless by a 
certain obstinate malignity of disposition, though they can 
never do good to any mortal, become frequently troublesome 
' to the great. They fiighten by their ugliness, they molest 
by their noise, they offend by then stench , they buzz lound 
us, they cling to us, they he m ambush foi us, so that it is 
often better to be at enmity with powerful men than to attack 
these beetles, whom it is a disgrace even to oveicome, and 
whom no one can either shake off, or encounter, without 
some pollution.” t 


* Ex umversis avibus una nquila Airis 
tam fenpientibus ldonea visa est, qure Tegis 
imaginem reprcesentet, nec forinosn, nec 
canora, nec esculentn, sed carnnora, ra- 
pax, prrcdatrix, populntnx, bellatnx, soli- 
tnrin, mvisa omnibus, pestis omnium , 
qme cum plunmum nocere possit, plus 
tamen relit quam possit 

f Sunt homunculi quidam, infimce 
quidem sortts, sed tamen malitiosi, non 
minus atri quam scaraban, neque minus 
putidi, neque minus abjecti , qui tamen 
pertinnci qundara ingenu malitia, cum 
nulli omnino mortalium prodesse possint, 
magms etiam ^apenumero viris faccssunt 
negotium Ttmtnnt mgrore, obstrepunt 
stndore, obturbant fcetore , circumvoli- 
tant, horrent, insidiantur, ut non paulo 


satius sit cum mngnis aliquaudo Ai- 
ris simultatem suscipere, quam bos la- 
cessere scarab'eos, quos pudeat etiam 
vicisse, quosque nec excutere po*^is, 
neque coufhctari cum lllis queas, nisi 
discedas contaminatior Chil in cent 

VII 1 

In a letter to Budmus, Ep ccLl, Eras- 
mus boasts of lus Trapprivia m the Adages, 
naming the most poignant of them , but 
say s, m proverbio aeroi' Kaydapos pateverab 
plane lusimus mgemo This proverb, 
and that entitled Silem Alcibindis, hnd 
appeared before 1515 , for they were tl- 
printed in that, year by Erobenius, sepa- 
rately from (lie other Adages, as appears 
by a letter of Beatus Ithenanus m Ap- 
pcndice ad Erasm Epist Ep 
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46 It must be admitted, that this was not the language 
to conciliate , and we might almost commiserate the suffer- 
ance of the poor beetles thus trod upon , but Eiasm'us knew 
that the regular clergy were not to be conciliated, and resolved 
to throw away the scabbard With respect to his invectives 
against kings, they proceeded undoubtedly, like those, less 
intemperately expressed, of his friend More in the Utopia, - 
from a just sense of the oppression of Europe m that age by 
ambitious and selfish rulers Yet the very freedom of his 
animadversions seems to plead a little m favour of these 
tyrants, who, if they had beeD as thorough birds of prey as 
he represents them, might easily have torn to pieces the 
author of this somewhat outrageous declamation, whom on 
die contrary they honoured and maintained In one of the 
passages above quoted, he has introduced, certainly in a later 
edition, a limitation of his tyrannicidal doctrine, if not a pah- 
nodia, in an altered key “ Princes,” he says, “ must be 
endured, lest tyranny should give way to anarchy, a still 
greater evil. This has been demonstrated by the experience 
of many states , and lately the insurrection of the German 
boors has taught us, that the cruelty of princes is better to 
be borne than the universal confusion of anarchy.” I have 
quoted these political ebullitions rather diffusely, as they are, 

I believe, very little known, and have given the original m 
my notes, that I may be proved to have no way over-coloured 
the translation, and also that a fair specimen may be pre- 
sented of the eloquence of Erasmus, who has seldom an 
opportunity of expressing himself with so much elevation, 
but whose rapid, fertile, and lively, though not very polished 
style is hardly more exhibited in these paragraphs, than in 
the general character of his writings. 

4<7 The whole thoughts of Erasmus began now to be 
occupied with his great undertaking, an edition of H i«Gre<* 
the Greek Testament with explanatory annotations Tctlamont - 


7nsius, it famous jurist, alludes to them 
in another letter, £p xx\iu, praising 
«* flurmnosas dissercndi undns, amphficn- 
tlonis immensam ubertatem ” And this 
m truth is the character of Erasmus s 
style The Silcm Aloibmdis were also 
, translated into English, and published by 


John Gough , see Dibdin’s Typographi- 
cal Antiquities, article 1433 

There is not a little seventy in the re- 
marks which Erasmus makes on pnnccs 
and nobles in the JMonre Encomium. 
But with them he seems through life to 
have been a privileged person 
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and a continued paiaphrase. Valla, indeed, had led the m- 
quny as a commentator, and the Greek text without notes 
was already printed at Alcala by direction of Cai dmal Ximenes , 
though this edition, commonly styled the Complutensian, did 
not appear till 1522. That of Erasmus was published at 
Basle m 1516. It is stnctly therefore the pnnceps editio. 
He employed the pi ess of Fiobenius, with whom he lived in 
friendship. Many years of his life were spent at Basle. 

48. The public, in a general sense of the word, was hardly 
Patrons of y et recovere( l enough from its prejudices to give 

Germany encouragement to letters. But there were not 

wanting noble patrons, who, besides the immediate 
advantages of their favoui, bestowed a much greater indirect 
benefit on hteratuie, by making it honourable m the eyes of 
mankind Learning, which is held pusillanimous by the 
soldier, unprofitable by the merchant, and pedantic by the 
courtier, stands in need of some countenance fiom those 
before whom all three bow down , wherever at least, which 
is too commonly the case, a conscious self-respect does not 
sustain the scholar against the indifference or scorn of the 
piosperous vulgar. Italy was then, and peihaps has been 
ever since, the soil where literature, if it has not always most 
flounshed, has stood highest in geneial estimation. But in 
Geimany also, at this time, the emperor Maximilian, whose 
charactei is neither to be estimated by the sarcastic humour 
of the Italians, nor by the fond partiality of his countrymen, 
and especially his own, m his self-delineation of Her Weiss 
Kumg, the White King, but really a brave and generous 
man of lively talents , Fredenc, justly denominated the Wise, 
elector of Saxony , Joachim elector of Braudeburg , Albeit 
archbishop of Mentz, weie prominent among the friends of 
genuine learning. The univeisity of Wittenberg, founded 
by the second of these princes m 1502, rose in this decad to 
great eminence, not only as the bntbplace of the Reformation, 
but as the chief school of philological and philosophical liter- 
ature That of Frankfort on the Oder was established by 
the elector of Biandebuig in 1506 

49 The progiess of learning, however, was not to be a 
Resistance to mai ch tin ough a submissive country. Ignorance, 
learning which had much to lose, and was pioud as well as 
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neb, irrnomnro in high place*?, w Inch is nlunys incurable, 
bemuse it never seeks for n cure, set itself sullenly and stub- 
bornly against the new teachers The Latin language, taught 
most barbarously through books whose vci y titles, Floresta, 
Mninmotrertus, Doctrmnle pucrormn, Gemma gemmarum, 
bespeak their st)le", with the scholastic logic and dirinitym 
wretched compends, had been held suflicicnt for till education'. 
Those who had learned nothing else could of course teach 
nothing else, and s.m their reputation and emoluments gone 
.ill at oik o hj the introduction of philological literature and 
real science 7 lirough all the palaces of Ignorance went 
forth a cry of terror at the coming light — “A voice of 
weeping heard and loud lament ” The aged giant was 
roused from sleep, and sent Ins dnik hosts of owls and bats 
to the war One man above all the rest, Erasmus, cut them 
to pieces with irony or nneetne. They stood m the w r ay of 
Ins nolde /enl for the restoration of letters t He began Ins 


* I uhhom, tn 277 * gives n curious 
lut of namrs of these cirh grnmm nrs 
the t wire driven out of tin schools about 
thU tinu ‘Mamtnotrrclub after nil, is n 
learned word? tt means, finpuoOparrot, 
lint K n bov t-mpht h\ his grandmotlu r , 
nml n Ihiv taught In In* grandmother 
meins one tiught guith 

J mmuspivi n Hrmutnblc Account of 
tin Mntc of education w he n lie was n Ixiy 
and prolnbh late r I)t urn imniortnh in I 
qtnlc wculuni < rat hoc, cum mrtgno np- 
jnratti dittirln Jmnnis Gnrlnndim ndo- 
IcTcntibus opt toms 1 1 prolms commtn fo- 
rm tnnrrnbautur 1 cum incptis Yemeni is 
dictoudi*, renetcndis ct oxigcndis inngnrt 
pan temporis nlrsumeretur, cum disco 
retur rJorcMn ct I lore tin, nnm A lex- 
nndrtim inter tolcrubiUs nuinemndum 
nrlutror 

I vjll take thu opportunity of men 
tiomng, tlmt Erasmus was certainly born 
jn It CT7, not in MC7, os Bny/e nsserts, 
whom EcClerc aiidJortln have followed 
Burigni perceived thin, mid it nin) ho 
proved by many passages m llic Epistles 
of Erasmus B a We quotes n letter of 

I eh 151 £7, wherein Erasmus Bays, ns he 
transcribes it Ago annum iindtqulnqua- 
gtsunum But i>t the Ecydcn edition, 
wh/ch is the host, 1 find, E/jo Jam annum 
ngo prfnium ct qiunquagcsimum Epist 
co J Imn lie Bays also, 15th March,] 528 


Arhitror me nunc trtntem ngcrc, m quo 
M i iilhus deccssit Some oilier places 
I hnvc nut taken down Ills epitaph ot 
Basle calls him, jam sept ungin art us, and 
Ik died in 15J5 Basle’s proofs of the 
birth of 1 rvinus tn 1 157 are so unsatis- 
fictorv, that I wonder ho" Lo Clcrc 
should have so easily acquiesced in them 
Tlie fJiogrnphic Umscrscllc sets down 
J J57 without remark 

•f B hen the first lectures in Greek 
were gum at Oxford about 1719, a 
jiarty of students arrayed themselves, by 
flit unmo of Trojans, to withstand tho 
innovators by dint of clamour and \ jo- 
Icncc, till the king interfered to support 
the learned Bide Sec n letter of More, 
giving an account of this in Jortm’s Ap- 
pendix, p GG2 Cambridge, it is to he 
observed, was very penccahle at this tune, 
nnd Buffered those who liked it to learn 
something worth knowing Eho wholo 
is so shortly expressed by Erasmus, tlmt 
Ins words mny lie quoted Anglin duns 
Imbet Acndcmms In utrnquo trndun- 
lur Gr/ecic Jitera, fied Cnntabngim trnn- 
qudlc, quo<I ajas soholm princeps mt 
Joniincs Idsdicrus, tpiscopus Koffonsis, 
non cruditiono tnntum sed ot vitel tlico- 
Jogicfe Vcrnin Oxonuc cum Juvoms qm- 
dnm non v ulgaritcr, eloctus satis fehcitcr 
Grmoc profitcrctur, bnrbnrus qmspiam in 
popular! conciono magma ct ntrocihus 
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attack in his Encomium Monee, the Piaise of Folly. This 
was addressed to Sir Thomas Moie, and published in 1511. 


cormtus debacchan ccepit in Gnecas hte- 
ras At Rex, ut non indoctus ipse, ita 
boms litens favens, qui turn forte in pro- 
pin quo erat, re per Morum et Pacoeum 
cognitft, denunciavit ut volentes ac lu- 
bentes Graecanicam literaturam amplec- 
terentur Ita rabulLS impositum est si- 
lentium Appendix, p 667 See also 
Erasm Epist ccclxxx 

Antony Wood, with ratber an excess 
of academical prejudice, msi mates that 
the Trojans, who waged v^ar against 
Oxonian Greek, were “ Cambridge men, 
ns it is reported ” He endeavours to 
exaggerate the deficiencies of Cambridge 
in literature at this time, as if u all things 
were full of rudeness and barbarous- 
ness which the above letters of More 
and Erasmus show not to ha\e been alto- 
gether the case On the contrary, More 
says that even those who did not learn 
Greek contributed to pay the lecturer 

It may be v, orth while to lay before the 
reader part of two orations by Richard 
Croke, who bad been sent down to Cam- 
bridge by bishop Fisher, chancellor of 
the unnersity As Croke seems to have 
left Leipsic in 1518, they may be re- 
ferred to that, or perhaps more probably 
the following year It is evident that 
Greek was now just incipient at Cam- 
bridge, 

Maittaire says of these two orations of 
Richard Croke Editio ranssima, cuj us- 
que unum duntaxat exemplar mspexisse 
mihi contigit The British Museum lias 
a copy, which belonged to Dr Farmer , 
but he must have seen another cop's , for 
the last page of this being imperfect, he 
has filled it up with his own hand The 
book is printed at Pans by Colmreus in 
1520 

The subject of Croke’s orations, which 
seem not very correctly printed, is the 
praise of Greece and of Greek literature, 
addressed to those who already knew and 
valued that of Rome, which he shows to 
be derived from the other Quiu ipsm 
quoque voculationes Romance Grrecis 
longe msuaviores, minusque concitatae 
sunt, cum ultima semper syllaba ngeat in 
gravem, contraque apud Gnecos et in- 
fiectatur nonnunquam et acuatur Croke 
of course spoke Greek accentually Greek 
words, in bad types, frequently occur 
through this oration 


Croke dwells on the barbarous state 
of the sciences, m consequence of the ig- 
norance of Greek Euclid’s definition 
of a line was so ill translated, that it 
puzzled all the geometers till the Greek 
was consulted Medicine was in an 
equally had condition , had it not been 
for the labours of learned men, Linacre, 
Cop, Ruel, quorum opera, felicissime lo- 
quuntur Latme Hippocrates, Galenus et 
Dioscondes, cum summa ipso rum inudia, 
qui, quod cams in pnesepi, nec Grecam 
lmguam discerc ipsi voluerunt, nec alns ut 
disccrent permiserunh He then urges 
the necessity of Greek studies for the 
theologian, and seems to have no respect 
for the Vulgate nbo\e the ongmaL 

Turpe san£ ent, cum mercator sermo- 
nem Gallicum, Ilhricutn, Hispanicum, 
Germanicum, a el solius luen causa ande 
ediscat, vos studiosos Grrccum in mnnus 
a obis traditum rejicere, quo et divitnc ct 
eloquentia et sapieutia comparari possunt 
Imo perpendite rogo vin Cantabrigienses, 
quo nunc in loco vestrre res sitre sunt 
Oxonienses quos ante ha?c m omm scien- 
tiarum genere aacistis, ad literas Gra?cns 
perfugcre, vigilant, jejunant, sudant et 
algent , nihil non faciunt ut eas occupenE 
Quod si contmgat, actum est de fama 
vestra Erigent emm de vobis tropTum 
nunquam succumhutun Habent duces 
prreter cardmnlem Cantuanensem, V 
tomensem, emteros omnes Anglue cpisco- 
p os, excepto uno Roffensi, summo sem- 
per fiiutore aestro, et Ehensi, &c 

Favet prmterei ipsis sancta Grocim et 
theologo digna seventas, Lmacn nroAa- 
/.caOtia et acre judicium, Tunstali noD le- 
gihus raagis quam utnque hngurc fanu- 
haris facundin, Stopleu triplex hngua, 
Mori Candida et eloquentissimn urbanitas, 
Pacei mores doctrma et mgemum, ab 
ipso Erasmo, optimo eruditioms ccnsore, 
commendati , quem vos olim habuistis 
Gr a: car uni literarum professorem, uti- 
namque potuissetis retmere Succedo 
m Erasmi locum ego, hone Deus, quam 
infra ilium, et doctrma et fama, quani- 
quam me, ne omnino mhili fiam, pnnci- 
pcs viri, theologtci doctorcs, jurium etiam 
et medicinre, artium prceterea professores 
innumen, et pneceptorem ngno\cre, et 
quod plus est, a scholis nd aides, ab rcdi- 
bus ad scholas hononficentissime conn tat* 
perduxerc Dn me perdant, Mta Canta- 
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Eighteen hundred copies were printed, and speedily sold , 
though the book wanted the attraction that some later editions 
possess, the curious and amusing engravings from designs of 
Holbein. It is a poignant satire against all professions of 
men, and even against princes and peers , but the chief objects 
are the mendicant oiders of monks. “ Though this sort of 
men,” he says, “ are so detested by every one, that it is 
reckoned unlucky so much as to meet them by accident, they 
think nothing equal to themselves, and hold it a proof of their 
consummate piety, if they are so illiterate as not to be able 
to lead And when their asinine voices bray out in the 
churches their psalms, of which they understand the notes, 
but not the words*, then it is they fancy that the ears of 
the saints above arc enraptured with the haimony,” and so 
forth 

.50. In this sentence Erasmus intimates, what is abun- 
dantly continued by other testimony, that the men- 
dicant orders had lost then ancient hold upon the luiryohiie 

l rni 1 , monti 

people 1 here was a growing sense of the abuses 
prevailing m the church, and a desne for a more scriptural 

brigicnsos, si ips i Oxonicnses stipends non norunt. C/etcrum jam deprebondo 
imiltorum noluhitm prater victum me quid fncturi flint, qui nostras litcras odio 
non invitmcre fied ego pro men in Imnc prosequuntur, confugiunt videlicet ad 
ncndcinmm ct fide ct observnntin, &c rcligioncm, cui um dictnt omnia postpo- 
In If m second oration, Crokt exhorts nendo* Scutio ego cum ilUs, fled unde 
the Cantabrigians not to give up the quiuso orta rebgio, nisi l GrrociA ? quid 
study of Greek Si quisqunm omnium uum novum testaroentum, cxccpto Mat- 
sit qui lestnc roipublica; bent consulere tlirco ? quid cnim vetus? nunqiud Deo 
debcat, is ego sum, \m Cantabrigicuses. auspice a scptimginta Grocc<5 redditum? 
Optima emm vobis esse cupio, ct id nisi Oxonia cst coloma vestra, uti olim non 
fnccrcm, tnsem profecto longo mgratksi- sine summa laude a Cantabngia dcducta, 
mufl Ubi enun jactn Iitcrarum mearum ita non sine summo vestro nunc dcdccorc, 
fundamentn, quibus tantum turn apud si doctnnn ab ipsis vos vinci patiainini 
noRtrntcs, turn vero npud exteros quoquo 1 ucrunt olun llh discipuh vestn, nunc 
principes, finoris milu comparntum cst, crunt pracoptores ? Utinam quo ammo 
quibus ca fortuna, ut licet jam ohm con- luce a me dicta sunt, co vos dicta m- 
wmgumcorum miqmtatc patema lucre- tcrprclcmim , crcderctisquc, quod cst 
ditatc sun flpohntus, ita tnmen ndhuc vcnsslmum, si quoshbet olios, ccrto Can- 
vivain, ut quibuftvts mcorum majoruin tnbrigienscs mimme dcccrc htemrum 
Jmnginibus vidcar non mdignua. IIo was Gracarum esse dcscrtorcs. 
prolwbly of the ancient fnmily of Crokc Tbo great scarcity of this tract will 
Veter Moscllanua calls bun, in a letter serve as an apology for the length of 
among those of Erasmus, juvems cum these extracts, illustrating, as they do, the 
imngmibus commencement of classical literature m 

Audio ego plcrosquo vos a htterk England 
Grrccis dcliortatoa esse Sed vos dill * Isumcmtos dlos quidem, fled non 
gcutcr expendite, qui oint, ct plane non intellects — [I conceive that I have 
* nbos fore compcntis, quam qui Jgifur hn- gutn the meaning rightly — 7842 ] 
f gunni odcrunt Griccam, qum Uomanam 
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and spiritual religion TTe have seen already that this was 
the case seventy years before. And in the intermediate period 
the exertions of a few eminent men, especially Wessel of 
Groningen, had not been wanting to purify the doctrines and 
discipline of the clergy. More popular writers assailed them 
Math satire. Thus every thing was prepared for the blow to 
he struck by Luther ; better indeed than he* was himself, for 
it is well known that he began his attack on indulgences with 
no expectation or desire of the total breach with the see of 
Rome which ensued # 

51. The Encomium Morim was received Math applause 
The boov ex- by all m ho loved merriment, and all who hated the 
cites odium, mon k s . g-^ye men, as usual, could not bear to 
see ridicule employed against grave folly and hypocrisy. A 
letter of one Dorpius, a man, it is said, of some merit, which 
may be read m Jortm’s Life of Erasmus t, amusingly com- 
plains, that M'hile the most eminent divines aud lanyers M'ere 
admiring Erasmus, his unlucky Mona had spoiled all, by 
letting them see that he Mas mischievously fitting asses’ ears 
to their heads The same Dorpius, who seems, though not 
an old man, to have been a SM T orn vassal of the giant Igno- 
rance, objects to any thing in Eiasmus’s intended edition of 
the Gieek Testament, ndncli might thron r a slur on the accu- 
racy of the Vulgate. 

52. Erasmus mois soon in a state of war Math the monks ; 


and m his second edition of the New Testament, 
attartls "the printed in 1518, the notes, it is said, are full of in- 
vectives against them. It must be confessed that 
he had begun the attack, Mathout any motive of provocation, 
unless zeal for learning and religion is to count for such, 
ndnch the parties assailed could not be expected to admit, 
and they could hardly thank him for “ spitting on their gaber- 
dine ” No one, however, knew better how to pay Ins court, 
and he wiote to Leo X in a style rather too adulatory, ndnch 
in truth was his custom in addressing the great, and con- 
trasts with his fiee language in Moating about them. Lie 


* Seckendorf, Hist Lutheranismi, p character as a philosopher, irho boldly 
voq Gerdes, Hist Evang sire, xvi opposed the scholastics of his age, £ 

renovat vols i and ul Milner s Church Brucher, m 859 
History, vol iv Mosheim, siec. xv et + n 336 
xn Bajde, art, WcsseE For Wessels 
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custom of tin* turn* adonis some e'cuse foi tins pancgyncal 
toia> of correspondent c, ns w <*11 ns for the opposite exti cine of 
si \» rn\ 

5 > I lie famous contention between Rcuclilin and the 
Chrman monks, though it began m the preceding ( 
ditvnunl period, belongs diielk to the present. In tcntlon with 

. 1 n , * 1 H r IttucMln 

tne \nr one i Jeflcreorn, n lomerted Jen, 

indue* (1 the inquisition nt Cologne to obtain an order from 
the emperor for burning nil Hebrew hooks except the Bible, 
upon the pretext of their being full of blasphemies against 
the ( liristian rt ligion. '1 lie .lews made complaints of this 
injure , but before it could take place, Beuchhn, who had 
been consulted In the emperor, remonstrated agnmst the de- 
struction of works so curious and important, which, from his 
pirttaliU to (’ibhahsttc theories, he rated nbove then real 
xalue 'I he order was ntcordingk superseded, to the great 
indignation of the Cologne mcjuisitors, and of all that party 
throughout (Jermany which resisted the intellectual and reli- 
gions progress of mankind lieuclilin had ofiended the monks 
in s mnsing them m a eotncdv, perhaps the .Sergius, which 
he permitted to he printed hi 1.5(H) But the struggle was 
v oou pr muted to be a general one , a s trugglc between wliat 
bid lutMi and wbat was to be Mciners has gone so far as 
to suppose a real couledorae\ to line been formed by the 
friends of truth ami learning through (lerniany and Frame, 
to support lleiieblm against the mendicant orders, and to 
rnertbrow, b) mtatis of tins (outrmeis), the embattled le- 
gions of ignorance * But perhaps the passages be adduces 
do not prove more than their unanimity and /enl in the cause 
I be attention of the world was first called to it about 1513 , 
that is, it assumed about that tune the cbniacter of a w r ar c r 
opinions, extending, m its principle and consequences, bej'ond 
the immediate dispute. t Seveinl books w r erc published on 

both sides , and the pnrty in power employed its usual argu- 
ment of burning wbat was written by its adveisanes. One 
of these writings is still known, the Epistolac Obscuiorum 
Virorum , the ptoduetiori, it is s.tid, oi three authors, the 
pimcipnl of whom was Ulric von Hutton, a. tuibulcnt, hot- 

'* I*Uiulic*cl>rcil> i HI ct sern uilcrcsl taken in lieuclilin, ns the dimn 
' 1 Wiimr* lirilif,* imn> jirooPi of the pion, if not lire innrtj r, of tlic good cause 

I OI . J V ' 
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headed man, of noble birth and quick parts, and a certain 
degree of learning, whose early death seems more' likely to 
have spared the reformers some degree of shame, than to 
have deprived them of a useful supporter.* Few books have 
been more eagerly received than these epistles at their first 
appearance in 1,51 6 1, winch surely proceeded rather from 
their suitableness to the time, than fiom much intrinsic merit; 
though it must be presumed that the spirit of many tempo- 
ral y allusions, which delighted or often ded that a 2 :e, is now 
lost in a mass of vapid nonsense and bad grammar, which 
the imaginary writers pour out Erasmus, though not inti- 
mately acquainted with Reuchhn, could not but sympathise 
in a quau el with their common enemies in a common cause. 
In the end the controversy was refeired to the pope ; but the 
pope w as Leo ; and it was hoped that a proposal to bum 
books, 01 to disgrace an illustrious scholar, would not sound 
w'ell in his ears But Reuchhn was disappointed, when he 
expected acquittal, by a mandate to supersede, or suspend, 
the process commenced against him by the inquisition of 
Cologne, which might be taken up at a more favourable 
time ± This dispute has always been reckoned of high im- 
portance , the victory m public opinion, though not in judi- 
cature, over the adherents to the old system, prostrated them 
so utteily, that from this time the study of Greek and 
Hebrew became general among the German youth , and the 


* Herder, m his Zerstreute Blatter, 
% 329 , speaks with unreasonable parti- 
aht\ of Ulnc a on Hutten , and Meiners 
has written his life with an enthusiasm 
which seems to me quite extravagant. 
Seckendorfi p ISO , more judiciouslv 
observes that he was of little use to the 
reformation And Luther wrote about 
him in June 1521 Quid Huttenus pe- 
tat vides. Xollem vi et cade pro evan- 
gelio certan, ita scnpsi ad hommerru 
Melancbthon of course cbdiked such 
friends. Epust- Melancbth , p 45 (1647,) 
and Camerarius, Vita Melanchtb Eras- 
mus could not endure Hutten , and 
Hutten, when he found this out wrote 
vmilentlv against Erasmus Jortm, as 
biographer of Erasmus treats Hutten 
perhaps with too much contempt, but 
this is nearer justice than the veneration 
ot the modem Germans Hutten wrote 


Latin prettv well, and had a good 
deal of wit, his satin cal libels- conse- 
quently, had great circulation and popu- 
larity, which m respect of such writings 
is apt, in all ages, to produce an exag- 
geration of their real influence. In the 
mighty movement of the Reformation 
the Epistolrc Obscurorum Virorura hsd 
about as much effect as the Manage de 
Figaro in the French Revolution. ^ 
dialogue severelv reflecting on pope «f u ' 
lius II , called Julius exclusus, of which 
Jortm suspects Erasmus, in spite of h 15 
denial, ii 595 , is given by Meiners to 
Hutten. 

f Meiners, in his Life of Hutten, 
Lebensbesch ui. 7S , inclines to fi* x e 
publication of the first part of the Epistles 
in the beginning of 1517 though he a 
mits an earlier date to be not impossible 

] Meiners, n 197 
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rouse of the Reformntion was identified m their minds with 
th.it of dnssical literal me * 

11 We arc now brought, insensibly perhaps, hut by ne- 
cessary steps, to the great religious l evolution which 
has just been named I approach this subject with Uic^Jtcform 
some hesitation, well aware that impartiality is no 
protection against unreasonable cavilling , hut neither the 
history of literature, nor of human opinion upon the most 
important subjects, can dispense altogethei with so extensive 
a portion of its materials. It is not lequucd, how'ever, m a 
work of this nature, to do much more than state shortly the 
grounds of dispute, and the changes wrought m the public 
mind. 

55. The proximate cause of the Reformation is well known. 
Indulgences, or dispensations granted by the pope from the 
hea\y penances imposed on jiemtents after absolution by the 
old canons, and also, at least m later ages, from the pains of 
purgatory, weie sold by the papal retailers with the most 
indecent extortion, and eagerly purchased by the superstitious 
multitude, for their own sake, or that of their deceased 
friends Luther, m Ins celebrated theses, propounded at 
Wittenberg, in November, 1517, inveighed against the erro- 
neous views inculcated as to the efficacy of indulgences, and 
especially against the notion of the pope’s pow'er over souls 
m jnirgatory. He seems to have believed that the dealeis 
h.ul exceeded their commission, and w'ould be disavowed by 
the pope. This, however, was very fai from being the case, 
and the determination of Leo to persevere in defending all 
the abusne prerogatives of his see, drew Lutliei on to levy 
war against many other prevailing usages of the church, 
against several tenets maintained by the most cclebiated doc- 
tors, against the divine right of the papal supremacy, and 
finally to renounce all communion with a pow r cr which he now 
deemed an autichristian tyranny This absolute separation 
did not take place till he publicly burned the pope’s bull 


* Slcidan, Hut dt la Reformat 1 11 
Bruchcr, iv 3GG Mosheim Richhorn, 
in 238 , vi 1 G Cayk, art Ilochstrat 
None of these authorities arc equal in ful- 
ness to Memcrfl, Lcbcnsbcschreibungtn 
btruhmter manner, ) 98 — 212 , winch I 


did not consult so earl) ns the rest Cut 
there m also a very copious account of 
the Rtuchhnmn controversy, including 
many original documents, m the second 
part of Von dcr Ilnrdtff Historm I it- 
ternrm Rcformntioms. 
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against him. and the volumes of the canon law, at TTit^en- 
berg. in ^November 15-20. 

56. In all this dispute Luther was sustained by a proch- 
gious force of popular opinion. It was perhaps in 
the power of his sovereign. Frederic elector of 
Saxony, to have sent him to Rome, in the summer of 1518, 
according to the pope's direction. But it would have been 
an odious step in the people's eves, and a little later would 
have been impossible Ohltitz an envoy despatched by Leo 
in 1519. upon a conciliatory errand, told Luther that -5.009 
armed men would not suffice to make bun a prisoner, so 
favourable was the impression of his doctrine upon Gerruany. 
And Frederic himself, not loner afterwards, wrote oiamlv to 

C i " 

Rome, that a change had taken place in his country: the 
German people were not what thev had been : there were 
many men of great talents and considerable learning among 
them, and the laitv were beginning to be anxious about a 
knowledge of Scripture : so that unless Luther's doctrine, 
which had alreadv taken root in the minds of a great many 
both in Germany and other countriesj could be refuted by 
better arguments than mere ecclesiastical fulmrnations. the 
consequence must be so much disturbance in the empire, as 
would bv no means redound to the benefit of the Holy 8ee. 

In fact, the universitv of TTirtenbercf was crowded with stu- 
dents and others, who came to hear Luther and iMelanchthon. 
The latter had at the verv beginning embraced his new 
master's opinions with a conviction which he did not in all 
respects afterwards preserve And though no overt attempt 
to innovate on the established ceremonies had begun in thie 
period before the end of 15-20 several preached against them, 
and the whole north of Germauv was full of expectation 

57. A counterpart to the reformation that Luther was 
thns effecting in Saxonv mi<jht be found at the same 
k£== ^ instant in Switzerland, under the guidance ot Z*wm- 
gle. It has been disputed between the advocates ot 
these leaders to which the priority in the race ot reform 

♦ Seckerd^rf. TEs r urm- krib e letter ir; - E-cs^rs. -- JtajT 

ttHI be thtrod disc ue Rococo - Leo X , c™ to Eecv o w — 7 

Appezd.x.. No 1S5. I* due Ao~I 151? 

I cdO See AHo o c r 3Ic<eI- 
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been already intimated, and must appear to every reflecting 
person. And when tins was followed by a more extensive 
acquaintance with the New Testament m the Greek language, 
nothing could be more natural than that inquisitive men should 
throw away much of what seemed the novel superstructure of 
religion, and, what in other times such men had rarely 
ventured, should be encouraged by the obvious change in the 
temper of the multitude to declare themselves. We find that 
Pelhcan and Capito, two of the most learned scholars in 
western Germany, had come, as earlv as 1512, to reject 
altogether the doctrine of the real presence. We find also 
that CEcolampadius had begun to preach some of the Pro- 
testant doctrines in 1514.* And Erasmus, who had so 
manifestly prepared the way for the new reformers, con- 
tinued, as it is easy to show from the uniform current of his 
letters, beyond the year 1520, fa\ourable to their cause. His 
enemies were theirs, and he concurred m much that they 
preached, especially as to the exterior practices of religion 
Some, however, of Luther’s tenets he did not and could not 
approve ; and he was already disgusted by that intemperance 
of language and conduct, which, not long afterwards, led him 
to recede entirely from the Protestant side t 

59- It would not be just, probably, to give Bossuet credit 
m every part of that powerful delineation of Luther s 
tencSs of theological tenets, with which he begins the History 
of the Variations of Protestant Churches. Nothing, 
perhaps, in polemical eloquence is so splendid as this chapter. 
The eagle of Meaux is there truly seen, lordly of form, fierce 
of eye, terrible m bis beak and claws But be is too deter- 
mined a partisan to be trusted by those who seek the truth 

* Gardes, j. 117 124 , et post. In little or no disapprobation, except on sc- 

fect, the precursors of the Reformation count of lus intemperance, though pro- 
Trere very numerous, and are collected fessmg onlv a slight acquaintance 
hv Gerdes m his first and third volumes, bis writings. The proo r s are too numer- 
though he has greatly exaggerated the ous to be cited He savs, in a letter to 
tru b T bv reckoning as such Dante and Z wangle, as late as 1521, Yideor rnihi 
Petrarch, and all opponents of the tern- fe~e omnia docuisse, quae docet Lu therms 
poral power of the papacy Vessel may, nisi quod non tam atrociter, quodque 
upon the whole, be fairly reckoned among abstinui a quihnsdam mnigmatis pWy' 
the Reformers. doxis. This is quoted by Gerdes, 1 

T In 1519 and 1520, even in his let- from a collection of letters of Drasrm-S 
ters to Albert archbishop of Mentz, and published by HotUngcr, hut not coy 
others by no means partial to Luther, he tamed in the Re\den edition Jo” re 
speaks of him \ cr\ bandsomelv, and with seems not to have s^en them. 
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without regard to persons and denominations. His quotations 
fiom Luther aie shoit, and in Fiench , I have faded in several 
attempts to verify the leferences Yet we are not to follow 
the reformers indiscriminate admirers in dissembling alto- 
gether, like Isaac Milner, 01 m slightly censuring, as otheis 
have done, the enoimous paradoxes which deform Ins wnt- 
ings, especially such ns fall within the piesent period. In 
maintaining salvation to depend on faith as a single condition, 
he not only denied the importance, in a religious seuse, of a 
virtuous life, but asseited that eveiy one, who felt within 
himself a full assuianco that Ins sins weie remitted, (which, 
nccoidmg to Luther, is the propel meaning of Christian 
faith,) became incapable of sinning at all, or at least of foi- 
feiting the favour of God, so long, but so long only, as that 
assurance should continue. Such expi essions are sometimes 
said by Seckendoif and Mosheim to have been tin own out 
hastily, and without piecision , but I fear it will be found on 
examination that they are veiy definite and clear, the want 
of piecision and peispicuity being rathei in those which are 
alleged as inconsistent until them, and as moie consonant to 
the general doctrine of the Chustian chuicli.* It must not 
be supposed for a moment, that Luther, whose soul w r as 
penetrated with a fervent piety, and whose mtegiity as well 
as purity of life are unquestioned, could mean to give any 
encouiagement to a licentious disregard of moial virtue, 
which he valued, ns in itself lovely before God as well as 
man, though, m the technical style of his theology, he might 
deny its piopci obligation. But Ins tempei led lmn to follow' 
up any proposition of Scnpture to eveiy consequence that 
might seem to result from its liteial meaning , and he fancied 
that to repiesent a future state as the motive of virtuous ac- 


* Sec in proof of tins Luthers works, 
\ol i passim (edit 1554) The first 
work of Melnnchthon, Inn Loot Coni- 
mum. s, published in 1521, when lie fol- 
lowed Luther more obscqmousl} in his 
opinions than ho did in nftcr-hfi, is 
cqunll) replete with the strongest Cal- 
vinism This word is n little nxrkwnrd 
m this plncc , hut I mi compelled to use 
it, ns most intelligible to the render, nnd 
1 conceive that these two reformers 
went much bexond the language of Au- 

U 


gustm, which the schoolmen thought 
thcmselxes bound to recognise ns out ho* 
ntx, though thex might elude its spirit 
I find the fir^t edition of Melnuchtbim < 
Loci Communes m Aon dir Ilardt, 
Historn Littemrm Itcformitioms a work 
x\hich contains a gre»vt dnl of curious 
nntter It is c'dled In lmn opus raris 
siinuin not bung m the edition of Mi 
hmchthons theological xrorks, which 
some Imre nsenbed to the nrt of Putcer 
w hose ti nets iron, width difllrent 

4 
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tion, or as any way connected with human coudnct, for better 
or worse, was derogatory to the free grace of God, and the 
omnipotent agency of the Spirit in converting the sou].* 

60. "Whatever may be the bias of our minds as to the 
truth of Luther’s doctrines, we should be careful, in consider- 
ing the Reformation as a part of the history of maukind, not 
to be misled by the superficial and ungrounded representations 
which we sometimes find m modern writers Such is this, 
that Luthei, struck by the absurditv of the prevailing super- 
stitions, was desirous of introducing a more rational svstem 
of religion ; or, that he contended for freedom of inquiry, 
and the boundless privileges of individual iudgmentj or, 
what others have been pleased to suggest, that his zeal for 
learning and ancient philosophy led him to attack the igno- 
rance of the monks, and the crafty pohcv of the church, 
which withstood all liberal studies. 

61. These notions are merelv fallacious refinements, as 

every man of plain understanding, who is acquainted 
Aon“ pJSO ' with the writings of the eaily reformers, or has con- 
sidered their historv, must acknowledge The doc- 
trines of Luther, taken altogether, are not more rational, that 
is, more conformable to what men, a prion, would expect to 
find in religion, than those of the church of Rome ; nor did 
he ever pretend that they were so As to the privilege of 
free inquiry, it was of course exercised by those who deserted 
their ancient altars, but certainly not upon any theory of 
a right in others to ludge amiss, that is, differently from 
themselves. Nor, again, is there any foundation for imagin- 
ing that Luther was concerned for the interests of literature- 
None had he himself, save theological ; nor are there, as I 
apprehend, many allusions to profane studies, or any proof 
of his resnrd to them, in all his works On the contrary, it 
is probable that both the principles of this great founder of 

* I am mrtnllmg to give these pages in a strong light Whoever ha? 
too theologi cal a cas* bv proving this the vmungs of Luther up to the year 
statement, as I have the means of doing 1520 inclusive, must find it impossible to 
bv extracts from Luther s own earfv contradict unv assertion. In treat-ng 0 
writings. Milners \erv prolix, history an authcr - so full of unlimited pnopasi- 
of this period is rendered less valuable tion- as Luther, no positive proo r tQ 
bv his disingenuous trick of suppressing his tenets can be refused bv the pio^c- 
all passages in thc<e treatises o r Luther txon of inconsistent passages, 
which duplav his Antinonuan"paratloxes 
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tlio Reformation, and the natural tendency of so intense an 
application to theological controveisy, cliecked foi a tnnetlie 
progress of philological and philosophical literatmc on this 
side of the Alps * Every solution of the conduct of the 
reformers must be nugatory, except one, that they were men 
absorbed b\ the conviction that they were fighting the battle 
of God But nmong the population of Get many or Switzer- 
land, there was undoubtedly another predominant feeling, 
the sense of ecclesiastical oppression, and scorn for the worth- 
less swarm of monks and friars This nmy be said to have 
divided the propagators of the Reformation into such as 
merely pulled down, and such as built upon the ruins Ulnc 
ion Hutton may pass for the type of the one, and Lutbei 
himself of the other And yet it is hardly coriect to say of 
Luther, that he era ted Ins system on the l urns of popery 
Tor it was lather the growth and expansion in his mind of 
one positive dogma, justification bj r faith, m the sense he took 
it (which can be easily shown to have preceded the dispute 
about mdulgcncest), that broke down and crushed succes- 
sively the \arious doctrines of the Romish church , not be- 
cause lie had originally much objection to them, but because 
there was no longer loom for them m a consistent system of 
theology J 

* Erasmus, after lie had become ex- French translation , the former being 
asperated ^ith the reformer?, repeatedh chiefly useful for the ecclesiastical, the 
charges them 'nith ruining literature latter for political lnstor\ But as these 
Ubicuuquc regnat I uthcmntsmus, ibt confine thomsclves to Germauy, Gerdcs 
litcrarum cst mtontus Fpist am (Hist Ewmgel Reformat ) is necessary 
(1528 ) E^augchcos istos, cum multis for the Zuinglmn history, as well as for 
nliis, turn hoc nomine prcucipuc odi, quod that of the northern kingdoms The first 
per cos ubique Innguent, fngent, jneent, sections of Father Paul s History of the 
mtereunt bona? htenc, sine quibus quid Council of Trent are also valuable, 
est lioinmum Mta’ Aninnt viaticum ct Schmidt, Histoire dcs Allcraands, vols. 
uxorem, artem pdi non fnciunt Hos \i nndui , has told the story on tho side 
fucos longissimc nreendos ccnsco a \estro of Rome spcciqusly and with some fair- 
contubermo 1 p nccccxlvi ^cod ann ) ness, and Roscoe has vindicated Leo X 
There were, ho\\c\cr, nt this time, as well from tho imputation of unnecessary \io- 
ns afterwards, more learned men on the lento in his proceeding against Luther 
side of tho Reformation than on that of Mosheim is always good, but concise? 
(he church IUdncr far from concise, but highly pre- 

f Sec his disputations at Wittenberg, judiced, and in the habit of giving Ins 
1516, and the sermons preached in the quotations in English, which is not quite 
same and the subsequent year satisfactory to a lover of truth 

{ The best authorities for the early The essay on tho influence of the Re- 
lnstorj of the Reformation aro Sechen- formation by Yillcrs, which obtained a 
dorf, flisL Lutheranism!* and Slcidan, prize from tho French Institute, and has 
Hist dt la* Reformation, in Couriers been extolled by a \cry friend) but 
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6 C 2. The laws of synchronism, winch we have hitherto 
Oritnoo obejed, bung strange partners together, and we 

Funo<o may pass at once from Luther to Ariosto The 

Orlando Furioso was fiist printed at Ferrara in 1516 This 
edition contained forty cantos, to winch the last six were 
added in 15S2. Many stanzas, chiefly of circumstance, 
were interpolated by the author from time to time. 

63. Ariosto has been, after Homer, the faiounte poet of 
Europe His giace and facility, Ins clear and rapid 
l3nt ' stream of language, his variety and beauty of in- 
vention, Ins ^ ery transitions of subject, so frequently censured 
by critics, but artfully devised to spare the tediousness that 
hangs on a protracted story, left lnm no n\al m general 
popularity Above sixty editions of the Orlando Furioso 
nere published m the sixteenth century. “ Tlieie was not 
one,” says Bernardo Tasso, “ of any age, or sex, or rank, 
who was satisfied after more tliau a single perusal ” It the 
change of manners and sentiments ha\e already m some 
degree impaired this attraction, if we cense to take interest 
in the piowess of Paladins, aud find their combats a little 
monotonous, tins is perhaps the necessary lot of all poetry, 
w Inch, as it can only reach postenty through the medium of 
contemporary reputation, must accommodate itself to the 
fleeting character of its own time This chaiacter is strongb 
impressed on the Orlando Turioso; it veil suited an age of 
war, and pomp, and gallantry, an age when chnaln 
still recent in actual life, and was reflected m concentr.’tid 
brightness from the mirror of romance 

01 It has been sometimes hinted as an objection to Ari- 
wmtor osto, that he is not sufiuiently in earnest, and lei' 1 ' 
a little suspicion of laughing at Ins subject I d<> 
not perceue that he does this in a greater degree than goo 
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sense and taste pernnt The poets of kmght-erinntiy might 
in tins respect lie arranged in a scale, of winch Pulci and 
•Spenser would stand at the extreme points, the one mock- 
ing tlie absurdities lie coolly invents, the other, by intense 
strength of conception, full of love and faith in Ins own 
« re itions Between these Berm, Ariosto, and Boiardo take 
snccessncly their places , none so deeply serious ns Spensei, 
none so ironical ns Pulci. It was not easy m Italy, especially 
after the iUorg.mte Maggiore had roused the sense of ruh- 
rule, to keep up at every moment the solemn tone winch 
Spam endured m the romances of the sixteenth century , nor 
was this consonant to the gaiety of Ariosto It is the light 
carelessness of Ins manner which constitutes a great part of 
its charm 

6j. Castelvetro lias blamed Ariosto foi building on the 
foundations of Boiardo * He seems to have had 

I. . . % .A continu- 

originally no other design than to carry onward, a 
little better than Agostini, that very attractive story , 
having w ritten, it is said, at first only a few cantos to please 
his friends t Certainly it is rather singular that so gieat 
and renowned a poet should have been little more than the 
contmuator of one who had so lately preceded him , though 
SnUiati defends lnm by the example of Homer, and othei 
critics, with whom wc shall perhaps not agree, have thought 
this the best apology for writing a romantic instead of an 
heroic poem The story of the Orlando Innamorato must 
he knowm before we can w’ell understand that of the Furioso 
But this is nearly what w’e find in Homer , for who can 
reckon the Iliad any tiling but a fragment of the tale of 
Troy ? It was indeed less felt by the compatriots of Homer, 
already familial with that legendary cyclus of heroic song, 
than it is by the readers of Ariosto, who are not in geueial 
very well acquainted with the poem of Ins precursor Yet 
experience has even here shown that the popular voice does 
not echo the complaint of the critic. Tins is chiefly owing 
to the want of a predominant unity in the Orlaudo Funoso, 


* Pocticnd’Anstotele ( 1570 ) It wo- tro\crsy wnh the Academicians of Plo- 
] ntes, liL sn>s, the rule of Aristotle, cpxv rcncc, repeats the same censure 
tvriv, b avaytrnt PV P^* cAAo C(TTt t Qimdno, Storia d ogtu poenn, 
Cninillo IMIcgnni, in lua famous con- GOG , 
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which we commonly read in detached parcels. The principal 
unity that it does possess distinct from the storv of Boiardo. 
cons sts in the loves and announced nuptials of Romero and 
Bradamaute. the imaginary progenitors of the house of 
Este : but Ariosto does not gaiu by this condescension to the 
vanity of a petty sovereign. 

66. The inventions of Ariosto are less original than those 
of Boiardo, but they are more pleasing and van- 
?_-=*•=- ous. The tales of old mvthologv and of modern 
romance furnished him with those delightful ep T - 
sodes we all admire, with his Olimpia and Bireno his Ario- 
dente and Geneura, his Cloridan and3Iedoro. his Zerbino and 
Isabella. He is more conversant with the Larin poets, or 
has turned them to better account than his predecessor. For 
the sudden transitions in the middle of a canto or even a 
stanza, with which every reader of Ariosto is familiar* he is 
indebted to Boiardo., who had himself imitated in them the 
metrical romancers of the preceding age. From them also, 
that justice may be rendered to those nameless rhymers 
Boiardo drew the individualitv of character, by which their 
heroes were distinguished, and which Ariosto has not bran 
so carefnl to preserve. His Orlando has less of the honest 
simphcitv. and Ins Astolfo less of the guv boastfulness* tna r 
had been assigned to them m the cyclus 

6/- Cormaui observes of the style of Anosto what we 
c «- may all perceive on attending to it to be true, that 
* ssrr ~ he is sparing in the use of metaphors, contenting 
himself general! v with the plainest expression : by which, d 
he loses somethinjr in digmtv, he gains m perspicuity. It may 
be added, that he is not very successful in figurative language, 
which is sometimes forced and exaggerated. Doubtless this 
rransparencv of phrase, so eminent in Anosto. is the cause 
that he is read and delighted m by the multitude, as well as by 
the few : and it seems also to be the cause that he can never 
be satisfactorily rendered into any language less musical, 
and consequent^ less independent upon an ornamental dress 
in poetrv, than bis own, or one which wants the peculiar ad- 
vantages. by which conventional variations in the form of 
words, and the liberty of inversion, as well as the frequen 
recurrence of the richest and most euphonious rhymes. e 1 eva i c 
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the simplest expression in Italian verse above the level of 
discourse. Galileo, being asked by what means he had ac- 
quired the remarkable talent of giving perspicuity and grace 
to his philosophical writings, referred it to the continual 
study of Ariosto His similes are conspicuous for their 
elaborate beauty , they are familiar to ever]'’ reader of this 
.great poet, imitated, as they usually are, from the ancients, 
they maintain an equal strife with then models, and occa- 
-sionally surpass them. But even the general strain of Ari- 
' osto, natural as it seems, was not unpremeditated, or left to its 
own felicity, his manuscript at Ferrara, part of which is shown 
to strangers, bears numerous alterations, the pcntimcnti, if I 
may borrow a word from a kindred art, of Creative genius 
68 The Italian critics love to expatiate in his praise, 
though they are often keenly sensible to his defects 
The variety of style and of rhythm in Ariosto, it is 
remarked by Gravina, is suitable to that of Ins sub- 
ject His rhymes, the same author observes, seem to 
spring from the thoughts, and not from the necessities of 
metre He describes minutely, but with much felicity, and 
gives a clear idea ot every part , like the Farnesiau Hercules, 
which seems greater by the distinctness of every vein and 
muscle * Quad rio pauses the correspondence of the sound 

to the sense Yet neithei of these critics is blindly partial 
It is acknowledged, indeed, by Ins wannest advocates, that he 
falls sometimes below Ins subject, and that trifling and feeble 
lines intrude too fiequently in the Orlando Funoso I can 
hardly regret, however, that in the passages of flatter]’’ towards 
the house of Este, such ns that long genealogy which he de- 
duces in the third canto, his genius hns deserted him, and he 
degenerates, as it were wilfully, into prosaic tediousness. In 
other allusions to contempoi.iry history, he is little better I 
am hn/nrdmg a deviation from the judgment of good critics 
when I add, that m the opening stan/as of each canto, where 
the poet appeals m his own person, I find general)] a defi- 
ciency of vigour and originality, a poverty of thought and of 
emotion, which is also very far fiom unusual in the speeches 
of Ins characters But these introductions have been greatl] 
adorned 


* Region Poetics p 101 
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69* Many faults of language in Ariosto aie observed by 
its p'nco as bis couiitiymen They justly blame also his mob- 
a poem servance of propriety, his hyperbolical extravagance, 
Ins liaisli metaphors, Ins affected thoughts. These are suffi- 
ciently obvious to a reader of reflecting taste ; but the en- 
chantment of his pencil redeems every failing, and Ins lapidit), 
like that of Homer, leaves us little time to censure before ue 
are hurried forward to admire. The Orlando Funoso, as a 
great single poem, has been very rarely surpassed in the liv- 
ing lecoids of poetry. He must yield to three, and only 
tlnee, of Ins predecessors. He has not the force, simplicity, 
and tiuth to nature of Homei, the exquisite style and sus- 
tained majesty of Virgil, noi the oiigmahty and boldness of 
Dante. The most obvious parallel is Ovid, whose Metamor- 
phoses, howevei, are far excelled by the Oilando Funoso, 
not 111 fertility of invention, 01 variety of images and senti- 
ments, but in punty of taste, in giace of language, and 
harmony of verification. 

70 . No edition of Amadis de Gaul has been pioved to 
Amadis do exist befoie that printed at Seville m 1519, winch 
Gaul yet is suspected of not being the first.* This famous 
romance, which m its day was almost as popular as the 
Orlando Funoso itself, was translated into Fiench by Her- 
beiay between 1540 and 1557, and into English by Munday 
in 1619. The foui books by Vasco de Lobeyia grew to 
twenty by successive additions, which have been held by 
lovers of romance fai inferior to the original. They deseive 
at least the blame, or praise, of making the entue woik un- 
readable by the most patient or the most idle of mankind. 
Amadis de Gaul can still perhaps impart pleasure to the sus- 
ceptible imagination of youth , but the want of deep or per- 
manent sympathy leaves a naked sense of unpi ofitableness in 
the peiusal, which must, it should seem, alienate a reader 0 
matui e yeais. Amadis at least obtained the laurel at the 
hands of Ceivantes, speaking through the baiber and cuiate, 
while so many of Lobeyra’s unworthy imitators were con- 
demned to the flames 

71. A curious dramatic performance, if it may deserve 


* Brunet, Man du Libraire 
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sucli an appellation, was repiesented at Paris in 
151], and published in 1516 It is entitled Le GrinB ° re 
Prince des Sots et la Mere sotte, by one Peter Griugore, 
who had before produced some other pieces of less note, aud 
bordering more closely on the moralities. In the general 
idea there was nothing original A prince of fools had long 
ruled his many-coloured subjects on the theatre of a joyous 
company, les Enfans sans souci, who had diverted the citizens 
of Pans with their buffoonery, under the name, perhaps, of 
moralities, while their graver brethien represented the mys- 
teries of Scnptuie and legend But the chief aim of La Mere 
sotte was to turn the pope and court of Rome into ridicule 
during the sharp contest of Louis XII with Julius II It 
consists of four parts, all in verse. The first of these is called 
The Cry, and serves as a sort of prologue, summoning all 
fools of both se\es to see the prince of fools play on Shiove 
Tuesday The second is The Folly This is an irregular 
dramatic piece, full of poignant satire on the clergy, but espe- 
cially on the pope. A third pait is entitled The Morality of 
the Obstinate Man , a dialogue m allusion to the same dis- 
pute Finally comes an indecent farce, unconnected with 
the preceding subject Gnngore, who represented the cha- 
racter of La M£re sotte, was generally known by that name, 
and assumed it in his subsequent publications * 

72 Gnngore was certainly at a great distance from the 
Italian stage, which had successfully adapted the „ 
plots of Latin comedies to modem stories. But, 
among the bai bai tans, a dramatic wnter, somewhat younger 
than be, was now beginning to earn a respectable celebrity, 
though limited to a yet uncultivated language, and to the in- 
ferior class of society Hans Sachs, a shoemaker of Nurem- 
berg, born in 1494, is said to have produced his first carnival 
play (Fast-nacht spiel) in 1517* He belonged to the frater- 
nity of poetical artisans, the meister-singers of Germany, 
who, from the beginning of the fourteenth century, had a 


* Beauchamps, Hecherches sur le 
Theatre Francis Goujct, Bibl Fmn- 
90150, xi 212 Niccron, vol xxxiv Bou- 
tenveh, Gcscli dcr Franzoser Poesie, v 
113 Biogr Univers The works of 


Gnngore, say s the last authonty, are 
rare, and sought by the lovers of our old 
poetry, because they display the state of 
manners at the beginning of the sixteenth 
centurj 
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succession of mechanical (in eveiy sense of the word) rhymers 
to boast, for whom their countiymen felt as much lever- 
ence as might have sufficed for more genuine balds. In a 
spirit which might naturally be expected from artisans, they 
required a punctual observance of certain arbitrary canons, the 
by-laws of the corporation Muses, to which the poet must 
conform. These, however, did not dimmish the fecundity, 
if they lepiessed the excursiveness, of our meister-smgers, 
and least of all that of Hans Sachs himself, who poured forth, 
in about forty years, fifty-thiee sacied and seventy-eight pro- 
fane plays, sixty-four farces, fifty-nine fables, and a large 
assortment of other poetry. These dramatic works are now 
scarce, even m Germany , they appear to be ranged m the 
same class as the early fiuits of the Ttench and English 
theatres. We shall mention Hans Sachs again m, another 
chapter.* 

73. No English poet, since the death of Lydgate, had 
Stephen arisen whom it could be thought worth while to 
riawti mention. t Many, perhaps, will not admit that 
Stephen Hawes, who now meets us, should be leckoned in 
that honourable list. His “ Pastime of Pleasure, or the 
Histone of Graunde Amour and La bel Pucel,” finished in 
1506, was punted by Wynkyn de Worde in 1517* From 
this title we might hardly expect a moral and learned allegory, 
in which the seven sciences of the trivium and quaduvium, 
besides a host of absliact vntues and qualities, play their 
parts, in living personality, through a poem of about six 
thousand lines Those who require the ardent words or the 
haimomous giace of poetical diction, will not frequently be 
content with Hawes Unlike many of oui older versifiers, 
he would be judged more unfa voui ably by extiacts than by a 
geneial view of his long work He is rude, obscure, full of 
pedantic Iatinisms, aud probably has been disfigured in the 
press , but learned and philosophical, reminding us frequently 
of the school of James I. The best, though probably an unex- 
pected, parallel for Hawes is John Bunyan , their inventions 

* Biogr Umv Eichhorn, m 948 Ship of Tools from Sebastian Brandt , 
Boutenvek, is 381 Heinsius, i\ ISO and I may here obserii, that hi ' 
Retrospective Reweiv, vol v added manj origin'll strokes on his oi 

+ I lmve adierted in another place to countrymen, especially on the clcrg} 
Alexander Barclays translation of tlie 
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me of the same, class, various and novel, though tvith no 
remarkable pertinence to the leading subject, oi iiaturally 
consecutive order , their characters, though abstract m name, 
have a personal truth about them, m which Phmeas Fletcher, 
a centuiy aftei Hawes, fell much below him , they rendei the 
general allegory subservient to inculcating a system, the one 
of philosophy, the othei of religion. I do uot mean that the 
Pastime of Pleasure is equal in ment, as it certainly has not 
been in success, to the Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunynn is 
powerful and picturesque from Ins concise simplicity , Hawes 
has the common failings of our old writers, a tedious and 
languid diffuseness, an expatiating on themes of pedantiy m 
which the reader takes no interest, a weakening of every 
picture and every reflection by ignorance of the touches that - 
give effect But if we consider the tc Histone of Graunde 
Amour ” less as a poen) to be read than as a measure of the 
author’s mental power, we shall uot look down upon so long 
and well-sustained an allegory In this style of poetry much 
was lequired, that no mind ill stored with reflection, or inca- 
pable of novel combination, could supply, a clear conception 
of abstract modes, a familiarity with the human mind, and 
with the effects of its qualities on human life, a power of 
justly perceiving and vividly repiesentmg the analogies of 
sensible and rational objects. Few that pieceded Hawes have 
possessed more of these gifts than himself 

7'f This poem has been little known till Mi Southey re- 
printed it in 1881 , the original edition is very rare War- 
ton had given several extracts, which, as I have observed, 
are disadvantageous to Hawes, and an analysis of the whole * , 
but though he praises the author for imagination, and admits 
that the poem has been unjustly neglected, he has not dwelt - 
enough on the erudition and reflection it displays Hawes 
appeals to have been educated at Oxford, and to have 
travelled much on the Continent He held also an office m 
the court of Henry VII. We may leckon lum therefore 
among the earliest of our learned and accomplished gentle- 
men , and his poem is the first fruits of that gradual ripening 
of the English mind, which must have been the process of 
the laboratory of time, m the silence and darkness of the 

* Hist of Engl Poetry, ut 54 
X 
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fifteenth century. It augured a generation of giave and stern 
thinkers, and the omen was not vain. 

15 . Another poem, the Temple of Glass, which War ton 
Change in given to Hawes, is now by general consent 

hn^ga restored to Lydgate. Independently of external 
proof, which is decisive*, it will appear that the 
Temple of Glass is not written in the English of Henry VTI.’s 
reign. I mention this only for the sake of observing, that m 
following the line of our writers m verse and prose, we find 
the old obsolete English to have gone out of use about the 
accession of Edward IV. Lydgate and bishop Pecock, 
especially the latter, are not easily understood by a reader not 
habituated to their language , he lequires a glossary, or must 
. help himself out by conjecture. In the Paston Letters, on 
the contraiy, m Hauling the metrical chiomcler, or in Sir 
John Fortescue’s Discourse on the difference between an 
absolute and limited monarchy, he finds scarce any difficulty ; 
antiquated words and forms of termination frequently occur , 
but he is hardly sensible that he reads these books much less 
fluently than those of modern times These were written 
about 14*70. But m Sir Thomas More’s History of Ed- 
ward V., written about 1509, or in the beautiful ballad of the 
Nut-brown Maid, which we cannot place very far from the 
year 1500, but which, if nothing can be brought to contra- 
dict the internal evidence, I should incline to refer to this 
decenmum, there is not only a diminution of obsolete 
phraseology, but a certain modern turn and structure, both 
m the verse and prose, which denotes the commencement of a 
new era, and the establishment of new rules of taste 111 polite 
literature. Every one will understand, that a broad hue 
cannot be traced for the beginning of this change , Hawes, 
though his English is very different from that of Lydgate, 
seems to have had a great veneration for him, and has imitated 
the manner of that school, to which, in a marshalling of our 
poets, he unquestionably belongs. Skelton, on the contrary, 
though ready enough to com words, has comparatively few 
that are obsolete. 

* See note 3 n Prices edition of War- Paston Letters, u 90, long before tlie 
ton, ubi supra to which I add, that the time of Hawes 
Temple of Glass is mentioned m the 
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76 The strange wnter, whom we have just mentioned, 
seems to fall well enough within this decad , though <* 
his poetical life was long, if it be true that he le- Skclton 
ceived the laureate crown at Oxford 111 14*83, and was also 
the author of a libel on Sir Thomas More, ascribed to him 
by Ellis, which, alluding to the Nun of Kent, could hardly 
be written before 1 533.* But though this piece is somewhat 
111 Skelton’s manner, we find it said that lie died m 1529, 
and it is probably the work of an imitatoi. Skelton is cer- 
tainly not a poet, unless some degree of comic humoui, and 
a torrent-hke volubility of words in doggrel rhyme, can make 
one , but this uncommon fertility, 111 a language so little 
copious as ours was at that time, bespeaks a mind of some 
original vigour. Few English writers come nearer m this . 
respect to Rabelais, whom Skelton preceded His attempts 
in serious poctiy are utterly contemptible , but the satirical 
lines on Cardinal "Wolsey were probably not ineffective. It 
is impossible to determine whether they were written before 
1520. Though these are better known than any poem of 
Skelton’s, Ins dirge on Philip Sparrow is the most comic 
and imaginative t 

77* We must now take a short survey of some other 
departments of hteratuie during this second decad Orlontol 
of the sixteenth century. The Oriental languages 
become a little more visible m bibliography than before An* 
JEtlnopic, that is, Abyssinian grammar, with the Psalms in 
the same language, was published at Rome by Potken m 
1513 , a slioit treatise in Arabic at Fano m 1514, being the 
fiist time those characters had been used 111 type, a psalter 
111 1516, by Giustiniam at Genoa, in Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Arabic, and Greek t , and a Hebrew Bible, with the Chaldee 
paraphrase and other aids, by Felice di Prato, at Venice 

* Ellis’s Specimens, vol it Ilcbrronm editionom, secundn Lntinnm 

f Hus Inst poem 19 reprinted in intcrprctntioncm respondentem Hebraic 
Southey’s Selections from the older do verbo in icrbura, tertm Entirmm 
Poets. Extracts from Skelton occur communora, qunrta Grtccnm, quinta 
ulso in Wnrton, and one in the first vo- Ambicam, sexto pnrnphrnsini, sermonc 
lumc of the Somers Tracts. Mr Djco qmdom Clmldtco, sell btcris Hebraicis 
lins it, I believe, in contemplation to consenptam, septimn Entinam respon- 
publish n collcctne edition dentem Chnldcm, ultima vero, id cst 

| It is limited in eight columns, « Inch ootawi, continct scholia, hoc cst, annota- 
Gesncr, npud Bajle, Justinwm, Note D , tioncs sparsas et mtercisas 
thus describes Qiinrum prirua hnbet 

\ 2 
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in 1519. The Book of Job in Hebrew appeared at Pans in 
1516 Meantime the magnificent polyglott Bible of Alcala 
proceeded nnder the patronage of Caidinal Ximenes, and 
was published in five volumes folio, between the years 1514 
and 1517. It contains m triple columns the Hebrew, the 
Septuagint Greek, and Latin Vulgate ; the Chaldee para- 
phrase of the Pentateuch by Onkelos being also printed at the 
foot of the page.* Spam, therefore , had found men equal to 
superintend this arduous labour. Lebnxa was still living, 
though much advauced in yeais, Stumca aud a, few other 
now obscure names were Ins coadjutors But that of Deme- 
trius Cietensis appears among these in the title-page, to whom 
the principal caie of the Greek was doubtless intrusted , and 
it is highly probable, that all the eaily Hebrew and Chaldee 
publications demanded the assistance of Jewish rabbis. 

78. The school of Padua, renowned already for its medical 
Foraponatius sclence as well as h> r the cultivation of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, laboured under a suspicion of 
infidelity, which was considerably heightened by the work of 
Pomponatius, its most renowned professor, on the immor- 
tality of the soul, published in 1516. This book met with 
several answerers, and was publicly burned at Venice , but 
the patronage of Bembo sustained Pomponatius at the couit 
of Leo , and he was permitted by the inquisition to reprint 
his treatise with some corrections He defended himself by 
declaring that he merely denied the validity of philosophical 
arguments for the soul’s immortality, without doubting in 
the least the authority of levelation, to which, and to that of 
the church, he had expressly submitted. This, however, is 
the current language of philosophy in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, which must be judged by other presumptions 
Brucker and Ginguene are cleai as to the real disbelief of 
Pomponatius m the doctrine, and bung some proofs from 
Ins other writings, which seem more unequivocal than any 
that the treatise De Immoitahtate affords. It is certainly 


* Andres, six 3 $ An observation in 
tbe preface to the Complutensian edition 
has been often animadverted upon, that 
they print the Vulgate between tbe He- 
brew and tbe Grech, like Christ between 


two thieves The expression, however it 
may have been introduced, is not to be 
wholly defended, but at that time it was 
general] v behead, that the Hebrew text 
bad been corrupted by the Jews 
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possible, and not uncommon, for men to deem tbe arguments 
on that subject inconclusive, so far as derived from reason, 
w bile they assent to those that rest on revelation. It is on 
the other hand impossible for a man to believe inconsistent 
propositions, when he perceives them to be so. The ques- 
tion therefore can only be, as Buhle seems to have seen, 
whether Pomponatius maintained the rational arguments for 
a future state to be repugnant to known truths, or merely 
insufficient for conviction ; and this a superficial perusal of 
Ins treatise hardly enables me to determine , though there 
is a presumption, on the whole, that he had no more lehgion 
than the philosophers of Padua generally kept for a cloak 
That university was for more than a century the focus of 
atheism in Italy * 

79. We may enumerate among the philosophical writings 
of this period, as being first published in 1516, a mrmond 
treatise full two hundred years older, by Raymond Lu ly 
Lully, a native of Majorca , one of those innovators in phi- 
losophy, who, by much boasting of then original discoveries 
m the secrets of truth, are taken by many at their word, and 
gain credit for systems of science, which those who believe 
in them seldom trouble themselves to examine, or even un- 
derstand Lully’s principal treatise is his Ars Magna, being, 
as it professes, a new method of reasoning on all subjects 
But this method appears to be on Ivan artificial dis- 

. , / 1 , J „ , , ITii method. 

position, readily obvious to the eye, or subjects and 
predicables, according to certain distinctions , which, if it 
were meant for any thing more than a topical arrangement, 
such as the ancient orators employed to aid their invention, 
could only be compared to the similar scheme of using ma- 
chinery instead of mental labour, devised by the philosophers 
of Laputa Leibnitz is of opinion that the method might be 
convenient in extemporary speaking ; which is the utmost 


* Tiraboschi, voh vm Cormanu 
Gmgutnf Brucher Bublc. Niccron 
Biogr Umverscllc. The two last of 
these are more favourable than the rest 
to the intentions of the Paduan philo- 
sopher 

Pomponatius, or Pcretto, os he was 
sometimes called, on account of his di- 
mmutne stature, which he had in com- 


mon with his predecessor in philosophy » 
Marsilius Hcinu^, was ignorant of 
Greek, though he read lectures on Am- 
totlc. In one of Spcroncs dialogues 
(p 120 edit. 1596) he is made to argue, 
that if all books were read in translations, 
the time now consumed m learning lan- 
guages might be better employed. 
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limit that can be assigned to its usefulness. Lord Bacon 
has truly said of this, and of such idle or fraudulent attempts 
to substitute trick for science, that they are tc not a lawful 
method, but a method of imposture, which is to deliver know- 
ledges in such manner, as men may speedily come to make 
a show of learning, who have it not and that they are 
(t nothing but a mass ol words of all arts, to give men coun- 
tenance, that those which use the terms might be thought to 
understand them.” 

80 . The writings of Lully are admitted to be very ob- 
scure , and those of his commentators and admirers, among 
whom the meteors of philosophy, Cornelius Agnppa aud 
Jordano Bruno, w r eie enrolled, aie hardly less so. But, as 
is usual with such empiric medicines, it obtained a great deal 
of celebrity, and much ungrounded praise, not only for the 
two centunes which intervened between the author’s age and 
that of its appearance from the press, but for a considerable 
time afterwards, till the Cartesian philosophy drove that to 
which the art of Lully was accommodated from the field , aqd 
even Morhof, near the end of the seventeenth century, avows 
that, though he had been led to reckon it a frivolous method, 
he had very much changed his opinion on fuller examination.* ** 
The few pages which Brucker has given to Lully do not 
render his art very intelligible f , but they seem sufficient to 
show its uselessness for the discovery of truth. It is utterly 
impossible, as I conceive, for those who have taken much 
pains to comprehend this method, which is not the case with 
me, to give a precise notion of it m a few words, even with 
the help of diagrams, which are iudispensabl} r required $ 


* Morhof, Poly histor, 1 u c 5 But 
if I understand the ground on which 
Morhof rests his favourable opinion of 
Bully’s art, it is merely for its usefulness 
in suggesting middle terms to a syllo- 
gistic disputant 

| Brucker, iv 9 — 2 1 Gingu6n£, who 
observes that Bruchers analysis, a sa 
maniere accoutumee, may be understood 
by those who have learned Bully’s me- 
thod, hut must be \er\ confused to 
others, has made the matter a great deal 
more unintelligible by his own attempt to 
explain it. Hist Bitt deITtaIie,\n 497 
I have found a better development of the 


method in Alstedms, Clavis Artis Bulh- 
ome(Argentor 163 3), a staunch admirer 
of Lullv But bis praise of the art, when 
examined, is mere]} as an aid to the me- 
mory, and to disputation, de quavis qu-es- 
tione utramque m partem disputandn 
This is rather an evil than a good , and 
though mnemomcal contrivances are not 
without utility, it is probable that much 
better could be found thin that of Lulh 
| Buble has observed that the fivour- 
able reception of Lully s method is not 
surprising, since it really is useful in the 
association of ideas, like all other topical 
contrivances and maj be applied to an\ 
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81. The only geographical publication winch occuis in 
tin 1 ; period is, an account of the recent discoveries 
in America, by Peter Martyi of Anghcna, a Mi- 
lanese, who passed great part of Ins life in the court 
of Madrid The title is, De Rebus Oceania's decades tres , 
but it is, in fact, a scries of epistles, thirty in number, written, 
or feigned to be written, at different times as fresh mfoimu- 
tion was received, the first bearing date a few days only 
after the departure of Columbus in Id 93, while the two 
last decads are addressed to Leo X. An edition is said to 
ha\e appeared in 1516, winch is certainly the date of the 
author’s dedication to Charles V , yet this edition seems not 
to hn\ e been seen by bibliographers. Though Peter Murtyr’s 
own account has been implicitly believed by Robertson and 
man) others, there seems strong internal presumption against 
the authenticity of these epistles m the character they as- 
sume. It appears to me evident that he threw the intelli- 
gence obtained into that form many years after the time 
Whoever will take the trouble of comparing the two first 
letters in the decades of Peter Martyr with any authentic 
Instor), will, I should think, perceive that they arc a negli- 
gent and palpable imposture, every date being falsified, even 
that of the year m winch Columbus made his great discovery. 
It is a strange instance of oversight m Robertson that he has 
uniformly quoted them as W'ritten at the time, for the least 
attention must have shmvn him the contrary. And it may 
here be mentioned, that a similar suspicion may be reason- 
ably entertained with respect to another collection of epistles ' 
by the same author, rather better knowm than the present 
There is a folio volume with which those who have much 
attended to the history of the sixteenth century are well ac- 
quainted, purporting to be a senes of letters from Anglnera 
to various friends between the years 1488 and 1522. They 


subject, though often not \cry appropri- 
ate^ suggesting mrttennls in extempo- 
rar) speal mg, nml notwithstanding its 
shortness, professing to l>c n complete 
sjstcm of topics , hut whoever should try 
it mu t lie convinced of its incfflcncy in 
reasoning Hence he thinks that such 
men as Agrippa and Bruno kept only 
Iho general principle of Lully’s scheme, 

\ 


cnlnrging it by new contrivances of their 
own Hist dc Philos n 012 See also 
nn article on Lully in the Biographic 
Umverscllc 'Icnncmnnn calls the Ars 
Magna a logical machine to let men rea- 
son about every thing without study or 
reflection Manuel dc la Philos, i 380 
But this seems to hn\c been much what 
Lully reckoned its merit 

4 
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are full of interesting facts, and w ould be still more valuable 
than they are, could ive put our trust m tbeir genuineness as 
strictly contemporary documents. But, though Robertson 
has almost wholly relied upon them m lus account of the 
Castilian insurrection, and even in the Biograplne Umver- 
selle no doubt is laised as to their being truly written at their 
several dates, yet La Monuoye (if I remember right, cer- 
tainly some one) long since charged the author with lmpos- 
tuie, on the ground that the letters, into which he wove the 
history of Ins times, are so full of anachronisms as to render 
it evident that they were fabricated afterw ards. It is seAeral 
years since I read these epistles j hut I was certainly struck 
with some palpable errors m chronology, which led me to 
suspect that several of them were wrongly dated, the solution 
of their being feigned not occurring to my mind, as the book 
is of considerable reputation.* 1 A ground of suspicion hardly 
less striking, is, that the letters of Peter Martyr are too 
exact for verisimilitude ; lie announces events with just the 
importance they ought to have, predicts nothing but what 
comes to pass, aud must in fact be either an impostor (in an 
innocent sense of the word), or one of the most sagacious 
rhen of Ins time. But, if not exactly what they profess to 
he, both these works of Anghiera are valuable as contem- 
porary history , and the first mentioned m particular, De 
Rebus Oceamcis, is the earliest account we possess of the 
settlement of the Spaniards in Darien, and of the w r hole period 
between Columbus and Cortes 

S2. It would be embarrassing to the reader were we to 


* The following are specimens of ana- 
chronism, which seem fatal to the ge- 
nuineness of these epistles, and are only 
selected from others. In the Year 14S9 
he writes to a friend (Anas Barbosa) 
In peculiarem te nostre tempestatis mor- 
bum, qui appellatione Hispana Bubarum 
dicitur, ab Italis morbus Galhcus medi- 
corum Elephantiam alu, alu aliter ap- 
pellant, mcidisse prrecipitem, libero ad 
me sen bis pede. Epist 6 $ Now if we 
should even bebeve that this disease was 
bnown some Years before the discovery 
of America and the siege of Naples, is it 
probable that it could have obtained the 
name of morbus Gallicus before the latter 
era 0 In February 1511, he communi- 


cates the absolution of the Venetians bv 
Julius II , which took place m February, 
1510 Epist 451 In a letter dated at 
Brussels Aug SI 1520 (Epist 6S9 ), 
he mentions the burning of the canon 
law at Wittenberg by Luther, which is 
well known to have happened m the en- 
suing November — [Mr Prescott, m his 
excellent history of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, voL u p 78 , has expressed his 
dissent from this suspicion that P Alar- 
tvr r s letters were written after the time, 
and ascribes the anachronisms to the 
misplacing of some letters bv the original 
editor This wlQ possibly account for 
some of them, but mv suspicion ^is not 
wholly removed — 1S42 ] 
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pursue any louder that rigidly chronological division by short 
decennial periods, which has hitherto served to display the re- 
gular progress of European literature, and especially of clas- 
sical learning. Many other provinces were now cultivated, 
and the history of each is to be traced separately from the 
rest, though frequently with mutual reference, and with re- 
gard, as far ns possible, to their common unity In the 
period immediately before us, that unity was chiefly pie- 
$er\ed by the diligent study of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages , it was to the writers in those languages that the 
theologian, the civil lawyer, the physician, the geometer and 
philosopher, even the poet, for the most part, and dramatist, 
repaired for the materials of their Knowledge, and the 
nourishment of their minds We shall begin, therefore, by 
follow nig the further advances of philological literature , 
and some readers must here, as in other places, pardon w'hat 
they will think unnecessary minuteness m so general a work 
as the present, for the sake of others who set a value on pre- 
cise information. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE IN EUROPE FROM 

1520 TO 1550. 


Classical Taste of the Italians — Ciccromans — Erasmus ail ads them — Writings 
on Roman Antiquity — Learning m France — Commentaries of Budeeus — 
Progress of Learning in Spain, Germany, England — State of Cambridge and 
Oiford — Advance of Learning still slow — Encyclopaedic Works 


1. Italy, the genial soil where the literature of antiquity 
superiority been fiist cultivated, still letained her superiority 
t°Ltc tnly in 1,1 t ^ le ^ ne perception of its beauties, and in the 
power of retiacmg them by spirited imitation. It 
was the land of taste and sensibility , never surely more so 
than m the age of Raffaelle as well as Anosto. Far from 
the clownish ignorance so long piedommant m the Transalpine 
anstocracy, the nobles of Italy, accustomed to a city life, and 
to social festivity, more than to wai or the chase, were always 
conspicuous for their patronage, and, what is more important 
than mere patronage, their critical skill m 'matteis of art and 
elegant learning. Among the ecclesiastical order this was 
naturally still more frequent. If the successors of Leo X. 
did not attain so splendid a name, they were perhaps, after 
the shoit reign of Adrian VI., which, if we may believe the 
Italian writers, seemed to thi eaten an absolute return of bar- 
barism *, not less munificent or sedulous 111 encouraging polite 


* Valerianus, in his treatise De Infe- 
hcitate Litteratorum, a melancholy senes 
of unfortunate authors, in the manner, 
though not quite with the spirit and inter- 
est, of Mr d’ Israeli, speaksof Adnan VI 
as of another Paul II in hatred of lite- 
rature Ecce adest musarum et eloquen- 
tue, totiusque nitons hostis acerrimus, 
qui literatis omnibus mimicitias rninita- 
tur, quomara, ut ipse dictitabat, Teren- 
txam essent, cjuos cum odisse atque etiam 
perseqm eoepisset, voluntarium aln ex- 
ilium, alias atque alias aln latebras quie- 


rentes, tamdiu latuere, quoad Dei bene 
ficio, altero imperil anno decessit, qui si 
aliquanto diutius xixissit, Gotica llJa 
tempora adversus bonas Jiteras videhatur 
suscitaturus Lib 11 p 34 It is but 
fair to add, that Erasmus ascribes to 
Adnan the protection of letters m the 
Low Countries Vix nostra phalanx sus- 
tinuisset hostium conjurationem, m Adri- 
anus turn Cardinalis, postea Ilom anus 
pontifex, hoc edichsset oraculum Bonas 
literas non damno, ha^reses et sebismata 
damno Epist, mcIxxvi There is not 
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and useful letters. The first part indeed of this period of 
thirty years was very adverse to the progress of learning ; 
especially in that disastrous hour when the lawless mercena- 
ries of Bourbon’s army were led on to the sack of Rome 
In this, and m other calamities of the same kind, it happened 
that universities and literary academies were broken up, that 
libraries were destroyed or dispersed. That of Sadolet, hav- 
ing been with difficulty saved in tbe pillage of Rome, was 
dispersed, m consequence of shipwreck during its transport 
to France * A better era commenced with tbe pacification 
of Italy m 1531 The subsequent wars were either transient, 
or partial in their effects. The very extinction of all hope 
for civil freedom, winch characterised the new period, turned 
tbe intellectual energies of an acute and ardent people to- 
wards those tranquil pursuits, which their rulers would both 
permit and eucourage 

2. The real excellence of tbe ancients in literature as well 
as art gave rise to an enthusiastic and exclusive ad- Admiration 
miration of antiquity, not unusual indeed in other of antiquUy 
parts of Europe, but m Italy a sort of national pride which all 
partook They went back to tbe memory of past ages for 
consolation in their declining fortunes, and conquered their 
barbarian masters of the north in imagination with Ceesar 
and Marius Every thing that reminded them of the slow 
decay of Rome, sometimes even their religion itself, sounded 
ill m their fastidious ears. Nothing was so much at heart 
with the Italian scholars, as to irate a Latin style, not only 
free from barbarism, but conformable to the standard of ivliat 
is sometimes called the Augustan age, that is, of the period 


indeed much in this but the Biograpbie 
Uruvcrsdle (Suppl art* Buslciden) in- 
forms U3 that this pope was compelled to 
interfere in order to remove the impedi- 
ments to the foundation of Busleidcn s 
Collegium Tnlmgue at Louvain It is 
well known that Adrian VI was inclined 
to reform some abuses in the church, 
enough to set the Italians against him. 

^ See his life, in Baylc, Note D 

* Cum enim direptis rebus creteris, 
hbri soli superstites nb hostium injuria 
in tact i, in navim conjccti, ad Gallia? lit- 
tus jam pervccti essent, mcidit an \ec 


tores, et in ipsos famDiares meos pesti- 
lentrn. Quo metu u permoti, quorum 
ad httora navis appulsa fuerat, oncra in 
terram exponi non perrmsere Ita aspor- 
tati sunt m alienas et ignotas terras , ex- 
ceptisque volummibus paucis, qua? de- 
portavi mecum hue profici scons, met rc- 
liqui llh tot labores quos impcndcramu.% 
Gnecis pnescrtim codicfbus conquirendis 
untlique et colhgencbs, met tanti sump- 
tus, mca? curse, omnes itenim jam ad 
nibilum reciderunt Sadolet Epist hb i 
p 2S (Colon 1554 ) 
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from Cicero to Augustus Several of them affected to be 
exclusively Ciceronian. 

3 . Sadolet, one of the apostolic secretaries under Leo X. 
and Clement TTL, and raised afterwards to thepur- 
pk by Paul III , stood in as bigb a rank as any for 
purity of language without affectation, though be seems to 
bare been reckoned of the Ciceronian school Except bis 
epistles, however. Done of Sadolet’s works are now read or 
even appear to bai e been verv conspicuous in bis own age : 
though Corniani has given an analvsis of a treatise on 
education.* A greater name, in point of general 
literary reputation, was Peter Bembo, a nolde Te- 
netian, secretary with Sadolet to Leo. and raised, like him, 
to the dignity of a cardinal by Paul III. Bembo was known 
in Latin and m Italian literature ; aud m each language both 
as a prose writer and a poet. TTe shall thus have to regard 
four claims which he prefers to a niche in the temple of fame, 
and we shall find none of them ungrounded. In pureLatin stvle 
he was not perhaps superior to Sadolet, but would not have 
yielded to any competitor m Europe. It has been told, in 
proof of Bembo's scrupulous care to give his compositions 
the utmost finish, that he kept fortv portfolios, into which 
every sheet entered successively, and was only taken out to 
undergo his corrections, before it entered into the next hmbo 
of this purgatorv. Though this may not he quite true, it is 
but an exaggeration of the laborious diligence by which be 


* hsiceron savs o r Sadolet c Epistle?? 
ulueh form a very thick vo 7 ume II v a 
plusieurs ehoses digues d etre remmquee=> 
]es lemres de Sidcfei . mms elles 
sont quelguefois troo d!fiiise>.e:pnrcon=e- 
queot emuiyeuses a lire. I concur in tm< 7 
wet it niv be sadeci, that the Ep -sties of 
Cicero uould sometimes be tecio-n^. v*a 
took as little interes* in "hem sub ects as 
v~e commonly do in those o r Saco 1 et. HI? 
-s' vie is umfomalv pure and good , but he 
-s'les* fastidio-3 than Bembo. and does no* 
use cure ui tv to avo a a theological ex- 
pressmen, Thev are much more inheres*- 
mg at 'least, than the onLnarr L arm 
lc ^ers \us contemporaries, seen as 
tnc<e of Pa idles rianatros. A uniffoma 

gcyxicess of heart and love of nga* pre- 
vail ~u the epVJes of Samk^, His de- 


sire of ecclesiastical refomcahcn in ra- 
sper of xnomls has caused him to be 
suspected of a bms "o*~ams p~o*EStant- 
t<tt. T ana a letter in ine most fathering 
* earns. —him he ' — ere to Zdelanch-hon 
bat -'Inch tmr learned man did no* nr- 
sv-er has been bm ,-gat in comobomtion 
o' tins, vet the general tencr of his lec- 
tern refuses tins surmise Ks meoTogv 
un.cn uas unollv senu-pelzginm mus* 
have led k.m to look vnth cisgus* en the 
early Lutheran school (EpirL L u- 
p 121 and I m p ^10 )» and ufa* 
Paul TIL bes*o— ed on him the purp T e- 
he became a str-inch bread o r the coar* 
of Home though never T osmg h-5 u -d; 
*o see a r«dhrm of its ab-^ uul 

be aami**ea b- c~err one uho take* tne 
troab’e to mm o^er Smo T e*s ep^ 
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must often ha\ c reduced lus sense to feebleness and vacuity He 
■was one of tbnsc e\clusi\e Ciccronians who, keenly feeling 
the beauties of their master’s eloquence, and aware of the 
corruption which, after the age of Augustus, came rapidly over 
the purity of stjle, rejected with scrupulous care not only 
v \ cry word or phrase which could not be justified by the 
pi notice of what was called the golden age, but even insisted 
on that of Cicero himself, ns the only model they thought ab- 
solute!) perfect Pnullus Mnnutius, one of the most rigorous, 
though of the most eminent among these, would not employ 
the words of Cicero’s correspondents, though as highly ac- 
complished and polite as himself This fastidiousness w r as 
of course highly incomenicnt in a language constantly appli- 
cable to the d.nl) occurrences of life m epistles or m narration, 
and Jt Jins drum Bembo, according to one of Ins severest 
critics, into strange allegation and circuity in lus Venetian 
historj It produced also, what was very offensive to the 
more serious reader, and is otherwise frigid and tasteless, an 
adaptation of heathen phrases to the usages and e\en the 
characters of Christianity * It has been remarked also, that 
m Ins great solicitude about the choice of words, he was in- 
dilferent enough to the value of Ins meaning , a very common 
failing of elegant scholars, when they write m a foreign lan- 
guage But if some praise is due, as surely it is, to the art 
of re\ iving that consummate grace and richness which en- 
chants e\er) succesive generation in the periods of Cicero, 
w'e must place Bembo, had we nothing more than this to say 
of him, among the ornaments of literature m the sixteenth 
century 

A The tone which Bembo and others of that school were 
studiously giving to ancient literature, provoked one ci wron i a nu» 
of the most celebrated w'orks of Erasmus, the ° rEnumu ‘- 

0 Tins affectation Iind begun in the of Latin, especially in his letters Ibirl 
preceding century, and was carried b> Sturm sajs of the Icttcrp of Bembo Ejus 
Campano in his Life of Braccio di Mon epistolm scnpUe milu magis quam mis sre 
tone to as great nn extreme as by Bembo, esse videntur Indicia sunt homimsotiosi 
or any Cjccroman of lus age. Ba>Ic ct imitatons speciem magis rcrum quam 
(Berninis, Note B ) gives some odd in- res ipsas conscctantis. Ascham, Fpist 
stances of it in the latter Notwith- cccxci 

standing 1 ns laborious scrupulosity ns to [The origin of the Ciceronian contro- 
langungc, Bembo is reproached bj Lip- versy will have some light thrown on it 
sms, and others of a more advanced stage by the Epistles of Fohtian, lib \ 1 — 4 
of critical .knowledge, with many faults — 1842 ] 
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dialogues entitled Ciceronianus. The primary mm of these 
was to ridicule the fastidious purity of that sort of writers, 
who would not use a case or tense for which they could not 
find authority in the works of Cicero A whole winter’s 
night, they thought, was well spent in composing a single 
senteuce : but even then it was to be revised over aud o\e r 
again Hence they wrote little except elaborated epistles. 
One of their rules, he tells us, was never- to speak Latin, if 
they could help it, which must have seemed extraordinary iu 
an age when it was the common language of scholars from 
different countries It is certain, indeed, that the practice 
cannot be favourable to very pure latmitv. 

5. Few books of that age give us more insight into its 
literary history and the public taste than the Ciceronianus 
In a short retrospect Erasmus characterises all the consider- 
able writers in Latin since the revival of letters, and en- 
deavours to show how far thev wanted this Ciceronian elegance 
for which some were contending. He distinguishes m a spirit 
of sound taste between a just imitation winch leaves free 
scope for genius, and a servile following of a single writer. 
ct Let your first and chief care," he savs, ft be to understand 
thoroughly what you undertake to write about. That will 
give you copiousness of words, and supplv vou with true and 
natural sentiments. Then will it be found how vour language 
lives and breathes, how it excites and hurries away the reader, 
and how it is a just image of vour own mind Xor will that 
be less genuine which vou add to vour own by imitation. 

6. The Ciceronianus, however, goes m some passages 
beyond the limited subject of Latin style. The controversy 
had some reference to the division between the men of learu- 
insr and the men of taste, between the lovers of the solid and 
of the brilliant, in some measure also, to that between 
Christianity and Paganism, a garb which the incredulity ot 

• W V 

the Italians affected to put on. All the Ciceronian party, 
except Longolius, were on the other side of the Alps * The 

* Tho ab tn-» s ps:emILv sa-d on and Panll-s AInnnnus ot-cs inn ns fa- 
the aurbo* v o c Erasmus la ns ell. Peter master, in one o r his epustles, - 

Bene is asserted bv some French scno- illo maximum habebom berebcium 
lars o' yeet name and particularly bv me com Politiam s et Eras ms nesc.oqn - 
Henry g^ephgns. to 2 are equalled in b^s msare err nn*em in ha nc rectu 
C cere man p^mvinebes* of the Italians, bendi viam pirn us induxerat. In a hi ^ 
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object of the Italian <-oltoIars was to wntc pure Latin, to 
clean hull' morsels ol Homan literature, to talk a heathenish 
philosophy in private, and leave the world to its own abuses 
That of Erasmus w as to make men w lser mid better bj wit, 
seii'-e, and learning. 

7* Julius Cesar Scahger wrote against the Ciceronianus 
with all that unmannerly invective, which is the dis- 
grace of man) scholars, and very much Ins own. jn«tii»c 
III*, vanitv blinded him to what was then obvious to 
Europe, that with considerable learning, and still better parts, 
he was total!) unwortbv of being named with the first man 
m the literar) republic Nor in fact bad lie much right to 
take up the cause of the Cicaomnu purists, with whom lie had 
no pretension to be reckoned, though Ins reply to Erasmus 
is not ill written. It consists chiefly m a vindication of 
Cicero’s life and writings against some passages m the Cice- 
ronianus winch seem to aflect them, scarcely touching the ques- 
tion of Latin style Erasmus made no answer, and thus escaped 
the danger of retaliating on Scaliger m lus own phrases 

S The devotedness of the Italians to Cicero was dis- 
plavcd in a more useful manner than by this close Edition or 
mutation Pietro Vettori (better known as Victo- Clccr0 
rms), professor of Greek and Roman literature at Florence, 
published an entire edition of the great orator’s writings in 
1531 But this was soon surpassed by a still more illus- 
trious scholar, Paullus Manutius, son of Aldus, and lus suc- 
cessor m the printing-house at Venice His edition of Cicero 
appeared m 1540 , the most important which had hitherto 
been published of any ancient author In fact, the notes of 
Manutius, winch were subsequently very much augmented*, 
form at tins day in great measure the basis of interpretation 
and illustration of Cicero, as what are called the Variorum edi- 
tions will show. A further accession to Ciceronian literature 
was made byNumlius in Ins Ohsei vationes in M Tullium Cice- 
ronem, 1535 Tins title hardly indicates that it is a dictionary 
of Ciceronian words, with examples of their proper senses. The 

edition, for Pohtmnls ct Erasmis, it wns 1551 It 19 to bn observed, tlmt lie Jmd 
thought more decent to introduce Philel- hied much in Italy Erasmus docs not 
phis ct Campania. Bajlc, art Bund, mention him in the Ciceronianus 
Koto A The letters of Bund, w nlten * Rcnouard, Imprimene dca Aides 
with great punt), were published in 
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later and impioved editions bear the title of Thesaurus Cice- 
romanus. I find no critical work in this period of greater 
extent and laboui than that of Scahger de Causis Latinse 
Lingum , by “ causis” meaning its principles. It relates 
much to the foundations of the language, or the rules by 
which its various peculiarities have been formed. He cor- 
rects many alleged eirors of eailier writers, and sometimes of 
Valla himself, enumerating, rather invidiously, 634 of such 
eirors in an index. In this book he shows much acuteness 
and judgment. 

9. The Geniales Dies of Alexander ab Alexandro, a 
Alexander ab Neapolitan lawyer, published m 1522, are on the 
Aiexandro model 0 f Aldus Gelhus, a repertory of miscellaneous 
learning, thrown together without arrangement, on every sub- 
ject of Roman philology and antiquities. The author had 
lived with the scholars of the fifteenth century, and even 
remembered Philelphus , but his own reputation seems not 
‘to have been extensive, at least through Eui ope. “He 
knows every one,” says Erasmus in a letter , “ no one 
knows who he is.” * The Geniales Dies has had better suc- 


cess m later ages than most early works of criticism, a good 
edition having appeared, with Variorum notes, in 1673. It 
’ gives, like the Lectiones Antiques of Caslius Rhodigmus, an 
idea of the vast extent to which the investigation of Latin 
antiquity had been already carried. 

10. A very few books of the same class belong to this 
works on P enot l > and ma y deserve mention, although long 
Roman since superseded by the works of those to whom we 

antiquities, l J j 

have just alluded, and who filled up and corrected 
their outline. Marhanus on the Topography of Rome, 1534, 
is admitted, though with some hesitation, by Grsevius into his 
Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, while he absolutely sets 
aside the preceding labours of Blondus Flavius and Pomponius 
Leetus. The Fasti Consulares were first published by Mar- 


* Demiror quis sit die Alexander ab 
Alexandro Nowt omnes celebres Italice 
viros, Philelphum, Pompomum LaMum, 
Hermolaurn, et quos non ? Omnibus 
Hsus est familianter , tamen nemo novit 
lUum Appendix, ad Erasm Epist 
ccclxxm (1533 ) Bayle also remarks, 


that Alexander is hardly mentioned bv 
his contemporaries Tiraqueau, a French 
lawyer of considerable learning, under- 
took the task of writing critical notes on 
the Geniales Dies about the middle or 
the century, correcting many of the er- 
rors which they contained. 
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lianus in 154-9 , and a work on the same subject in 1550 
ivns the earliest production of the great Sigomus Before 
these the memorable events of Roman history had not been 
critically reduced to a chronological series. A treatise by 
Raphael of Volterra de Magistiatibus et Sacerdotibus Roma- 
norum is very inaccurate and supeificial * Mazochius, a 
Roman bookseller, was the first who, in 1521, published a 
collection of inscriptions This was very imperfect, and full 
of false monuments A better appealed in Germany by the 
cnie of Apianus, professoi of mathematics at Ingoldstadt, m 

11 It could not be expected, that the elder and more co- 
pious fountain of ancient lore, the Greek language, 
would slake the thirst of Italian scholars as readily «tS«t 
as the Latin No local association, no patnotic y 
sentiment, could attach them to that study Greece itself 
no longei sent out a Lascaris oi a Musurus , subdued, de- 
graded, baibaious in language and learning, alien, above all, 
by insuperable enmity, fiom the church, she had ceased to be 
a living guide to her own treasures Hence we may observe 
even already, not a diminution, but a less accelerated mciease 
of Greek erudition in Italy Two, however, among the most 
considerable editions of Gieek authors, m point of labom, 
that the century produced, aie the Galen by Andrew of Asola 
in 1525, and the Eustathius from the press of Bladus at 
Rome in 1542 $ We may add, as first editions of Greek 
authors, Epictetus, at Venice, m 1528, and Arrian in 1535, 
.ZEhan, at Rome, in 154-5. The Etymologicum Magnum of 
Piiavorinus, whose real name was Guarino, published at Rome 
in 1523, was of some importance, while no lexicon but the very 
defective one of Craston had been punted The Etyinolo- 
gicum of Phavorinus, however, is merely c£ a compilation from 
Hesychius, Suidas, Plnymchus, Harpocration, Eustathius, the 
Etymologica, the lexicon of Philemon, some tieatises ot Tiy- 
pho, Apollonius, and other grammarians and vatious scholiasts 
It is valuable as furnishing several impoitant corrections of 


H It is published in Sallcngre, Novin Thcsnunn AnttquiL, vol m 
f Punnonn, prrcfat m Grutcr, Corpus luscnpuomnn 
| Grcswcll’s Early Parisian Greek Press, p l 1 
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the authors from whom it w as" collected/ and not a fevr ex- 
tracts from unpublished grammarians 31 * 

12 Of the Italian scholars, Yettori, already mentioned, 
seems to have earned the highest reputation for his 
cuT^a skill in Greek. But there was no considerable town 
m Italy, besides the regular universities, where pub- 
lic instruction in the Greek as well as Latin tongue was not 
furnished, and in many cases by professors of fine taste and 
recondite learning, w hose names were then eminent ; such 
as Bouamico, Nizzoli, Parrhasio, Corrado, and Maffei, com- 
monly called Raphael of Yolterra Yet, according to Tira- 
boschi, something - was still wanting - to secure these schools 
from the too frequent changes of teachers, which the hope of 
better salaries produced, and to give the students a more 
rigorous emulation, and a more uniform scheme of disci- 
pline f Tins was to be supplied by the followers of Ignatius 
Lovola But their interference with education iu Italy did 
not begin in quite so early a period as the present. 

13. If we cross the Alps, and look at the condition of 
learning in countries which we left m 1520, rapidly 
advancing on the footsteps of Italy, we shall find 
03 that, except m punty of Latin style, both France 
and Germany u ere now capable of entering the lists of fair 
competition France possessed, by general confession, the 
most profound Greek scholar in Europe, Budieus. If this 
could before have been in doubt, he raised himself to a pin- 
nacle of philological glory by his Commentam Lmgu 2 eGnEcse, 
Pans, 1529 The publications of the chief Greek authors 
by Aldus, which x\e have already specified, had given a com- 
pass of reading to the scholars of this penod, which those of 
the fifteenth century could not have possessed But, with the 
exception of the Etymologicum of Phavonnns, just mentioned, 
no attempt had been made by a native of western Europe to 
interpret the proper meaning of Greek words, even he had 
confined himself to compiling from the grammanans In 
this large and celebrated treatise, Budseus has established 

* Quarteri" Rener-, vol nu Kos- til P32 T has copied Trrabosehi 5 account 
cos* Leo, ch xu Stephens is said to o c these accomplished teachers 'mth httie 
hz~e many parts of tfus lexicon addition, oed probably with no Ico'S’- 

no m his Tuesnr'us- Jsictron, ledge of the onginal sources of in r orm a- 
141 tion 

t vol ruu II -j x SIP Gingucre, 
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the interpretation of a great part of the language. All later 
critics write in Ins praise. There wall never be another Bu- 
(Ireus in France, says Joseph Scahgcr, the most envious and 
detracting, though the most learned, of the tribe.* But, 
referring to what Baillet and Blount have collected from oldei 
writers t, we will here insert the character of these Commen- 
taries which an eminent living scholar has given. 

H< « This great work of Budaeus has been the text-book 
and common storehouse of succeeding lexicographers 
But a great objection to its general use was its waut ractcr 
of arrangement His observations on the Greek language 
are thrown together in the manner of a common-place hook, 
an inconvenience which is imperfectly remedied by an alpha- 
betical index at the end. His authorities and illustrations are 
chiefly drawn from tile prose writers of Greece, the historians, 
oratois, and fathers. With the poets he seems to have had a 
less intimate acquaintance His interpretations are mostly 
correct, and always elegantly expressed , displaying an union 
of Greek and Latm literature winch renders Ins Commen- 
taries equally useful to the students of both languages. The 
peculiar value of this work consists in the full and exact ac- 
count which it gives of the Greek legal and forensic terms, 
both by litoral interpretation, and by a comparison with the 
corresponding terms in Roman jurisprudence So copious 
and exact is this department of the woik, that no student can 
read the Greek orators to the best advantage unless he con- 
sults the Commentaries of Budaius It appears from the 
Greek epistle subjoined to the woik that the illustration of 
the forensic language of Athens and Rome was originally 
all that Ins plan embraced , and that when circumstances 
tempted him to extend the limits of his woik, this still con- 
tinued to be his chief object,” t 


* Scahgcrana, i 03 
t Baillet, Jugcmens dcs Savnns, i\ 
328 (Amst, 1725 ) Blount, in Budrco 
i Quarterly Renew, vol xxn , on ar- 
ticle ascribed to the Bishop of London 
The commentaries of Budrcus are written 
in a \ery rnmbhng and desultory manner. 
Jessing from one subject to another ns n 
casual word mny suggest the transition 
Sic enim, he says, has comineutnuos sen- 

Y 


here instituimus, ut quicquid m ordinem 
tcnemque scnbcndi mcurrcrct, vcl ex di- 
vcrticnlo quasi obviam sc ofFerrct, nd id 
digredi A large portion of what is va- 
luable in this work has been transferred 
by Stephens to his Tiiesaurus The Latm 
criticisms of Budrcus have also doubtless 
been borrowed 

Budrcus and Erasmus arc fond of 
writing Greek in their correspond! nee 
O 
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15. These Commentaries of Budteus stand not only far 
f.rcck above any tbmgr else m Greek liteiature before tlie 

and 1 cm- middle of the sixteenth century, but are alone m 

their class. What comes next, but at a vast inter- 
val, is the Greek giammar of Clenardus, punted at Louvain 
m 1530. It u as, however, much beyond Buckeus in extent 
of cncukition, and probably, for this leason, m general utility. 
This grannnai was continually lepunted with successive nn- 
piovements, and, defectue as, especially in its original state, 
it must have been, was fai more perspicuous thau that of Gaza, 
though not, perhaps, moie judicious m puuciple. It vas foi a 
long tune comnionlj’- used in France , and is m fact the prin- 
cipal basis of those lately 01 still in use amoug us , such as the 
Eton Greek grammar. The pi oof of this is, that they follow 
Clenardus in most of his innovations, and too frequently for mere 
accident, in the choice of instances * The account of syntax in 
this grammai , as well as that of Gaza, is very defective A bet- 
ter tieatise, m this respect, is by Varemus of Malines, Syntaxis 


Others had the same fancy , and it is 
curious, that the} \entured upon what 
has wholly gone out of use since the lan- 
guage has been so well understood But 
probably this is the reason that later 
scholars lime avoided it Neither of 
these great men shine much in elegance 
or purity One of Budrcus, 4ug 15 
1519, (iu Erasm Epist cccctv ) seems 
often incorrect, and m the mere style of 
a schoolboy 

* Clenardus seems first to have separ- 
ated simple from contracted nouns thus 
making ten declensions Wherever he 
difiers from Gaza, our popular grammars 
seem in general to ha\e followed lum 
He tells us that he had drawn up his 
own for the use of his private pupils 
Baillet observes, that the grammar of 
Clenardus, notwithstanding the medio- 
ents of his learning, has had more suc- 
cess than any other, those who ha\e 
followed having mostlv confined them- 
sehes to correcting and enlarging it 
Jugemens des Savnns, n 164 Hus is 
certainly true, as far as England is con- 
cerned, though the Eton grammar is 
in some degree an impro\ ement on 
Clenardus. 

[This was stated rather too strongh in 
m\ first edition A learned person at 


the head of one of our public schools in. 
a communication with which lie has fa- 
voured me, docs not think, on a com- 
parison of the two works, that the Eton 
Greek grammar owes vcr\ much to that 
of Clenardus though there is no doubt 
much that mn> hn\e been borrowed 
from him, and is inclined to believe that 
it was formed upon one published bv the 
unnersitv of P idua, which contains the 
Eton grammar tofidem tcrbis, and n great 
deal of other matter 

Of this Paduan grammar I am wholh 
ignorant it published before that of 
Clenardus, it must be ot some interest in 
litcrarx luston But certainly the gram- 
mar of Clenardus difiers considerabl\ 
from that of Gaza, bv distinguishing con- 
tracted from simple nouns, as separate 
declensions surch a great error , and bv 
dmding the conjugations of 'verbs into 
thirteeu, winch Gaza makes but four, 
ending in w, and one m fit The choice 
of words for examples with Clenardus is 
aer\ often the sime os m our modem 
grammars, though not so constantly as I 
had at first supposed It would be easy to 
point out rules m that grammarian which 
have been copied verbatim by Ins suc- 
cessors. — 1842 ] 
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Lingua Grajc?e,i printed «\t Louvmu about 1532. Anotliei 
Greek grammar by Vergara, a native of Spam, lias been 
extolled by some of the older critics, and depreciated by 
others * The Greek lexicon, of which the first edition was 
printed at Basle m 1537, is said to abound in faults and 
inaccuracies of every description The character given of it 
by Henry Stephens, even when it bad been enlarged, if not 
improved, does not speak much for the means that the scho- 
lars of this age had possessed m labouring for the attainment 
of Greek learning t 

16 The most remarkable editions of Greek authors from 
the Parisian press were those of Aristophanes m Edlllon5 
1528, and of Sophocles in 1529 > the former printed °roreck 
by Gourmont, the latter by Cohnajus , the earliest 
edition of Dionysius Hahcarnassensis in 1546, and of Dio 
Cassius in 1548 , both by Robert Stephens. The first Greek, 
edition of the elements of Euclid appeared at Basle in 1533, 
of Diogenes Laertius the same year, of five books of Dio- 
dorus in 1539, of Josephus in 1544 , the first of Polybius in 
1530, at Haguenaw Besides these editions of classical, 
authors, Basil, and other of the Greek fathers, occupied the 
press of Frobemus, under the superintendence of Eiasmus 
The publications of Latin authors by Badius Ascensius con- 
tinued till Ins death in 1535 Colmseus began to priut his 
small editions of the same class at Pans about 1521 They 
are m that cursive character, which Aldus had first em- 
ployed t The number of such editions, both in Frauce and 
Germany, became far more considerable than in the preced- 


* Vergara dc omnibus Grace© lingua; 
grammatical partibus, 1573 , rather 1537, 
for “ deindc Parisus, 1550, n follows m 
Antonio Bild Nova* 
f H Stepbanus de typographic suae 
statu Gesncr himself says of this lexi- 
con, which sometimes bore his name 
Circa annum 1537, lexicon Gracco-La- 
tinum, quod jam ante a diversis et rano- 
imnatis nescio quibus imser£ satis con- 
sarcinatum erat, ex Phavonm Camertis 
Lcxico Graeco ita auxi, ut nihil in co 
extarct, quod non ut singulan fide, ita 
lohore maximo adjiccrcm , sed typogra- 
phic me mscio, ct prater omnera cx- 
poctationom mcnm, exiguam duntnxat 
acccssioms me© partem ndjeut,reservans 

y 


sibi forte auctanum ad sequentes etmm 
cditioncs He proceeds to Bay, that he 
enlarged several other editions down to 
1556, when the lost that had been en- 
riched by his additions appeared at Basle 
Cactcrum hoc anno, quo hcec ecribo, 1562, 
Geneva; prodnsse audio longe copiosis- 
simum emcndatissimumrjue Gra?cac lin- 
guae tbesaurum a Rob Constantino jn- 
comparabihs doctnna? viro, ex Joannis 
Cnspini offiemfi Vide Gcsncri Bibhoth 
Universalis, art* Conrad Gesncr this is 
part of a long nccount gnen here by 
Gesner of his own works* 

\ GrcswelVs History of the earl) Pa- 
risian Greek Press 

3 
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ins; age. They are not, however, in general, much valued 
for correctness of text , nor had many considerable critics 
even m Latin philology yet appeared on this side of the Alps. 
Xatm The- -Robert Stephens stands almost alone, who, by the 
raurus or publication of his Thesaurus m 1585, augmented 
in a subsequent edition of 1543, may be said to 
have made an epoch iu this department of literature The 
preceding dictionaries of Calepio and other compilers had 
been limited to au interpretation of single words, sometimes 
with reference to passages in the authors who had employed 
them This produced, on the one hand, perpetual bar- 
barisms and deviations from purity of idiom, while it ga\e 
rise iu some to a fastidious hypercriticism, of which Valla 
liad given an example * Stephens first eudeai oured to exhi- 
bit their proper use, not only in all the anomalies of idiom, 
but m e\ery delicate "variation of sense to which the pure 
taste and subtle discernment of the best wTiters had adapted 
them. Such an analysis is perhaps only possible with re- 
spect to a language wherein the extant writers, and especially 
those who ha\e acquired authority, are very limited m num- 
ber , and eien in Latin, the most extensile dictionary, such 
as has grown up long since the days of Robert Stephens, 
under the hands of Gesner, Torcellmi, and Facciolati, or such 
as might still improve upon their labour, could only approach 
an unattainable perfection. Vliat Stephens himself aclne\ ed 
w ould now be deemed far too defectn e for general use , y ct 
it afiorded the means of more punt) in style than any could 
in that age ha\e readied without unwearied exertion Ac- 
cordingly, it is to be understood, that while a \er\ f 
scholars, chiefly in Italy, had acquired a facility and exact- 
ness of language winch lias seldom been surpassed, the 
general style retained a great deal of barbarism, and neitln r 
m single words, nor always in mere grammar, ran heir a 
< ritu d tye Erasmus is often mcorreit, espeudh in hi- 
< pi-tles, and -a\ s inodt -tly of himself in tin* C n i ronnuu-, that 
lie i- hardly to be tiatmd among writers at all, unless blotting 
a irre it tied of miur v ith mb is cnoimli to make mu L’ 
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is however among - the best of his coutemporaiics, if a vast 
command of Latin phrase, and a spirited employment of it, 
may compensate for sonic want of accuracy. Budreus, as 
lias been already said, is hard and unpolished. Vives as- 
sumes, that lie has written Ins famous and excellent work on 
the corruption of the sciences with some elegance , but this 
he says m language which hardly warrants the boast * In 
fact, he is by no means a good writer. But Melauchthon 
excelled Erasmus by fai in purity of diction, and correctness 
of classical taste. With him we may place Calvin m his 
Institutes, and our countryman Sir John Chekc, as distin- 
guished from most other Cisalpine writers by the merit of 
what is properly called style The praise, however, of writ- 
ing pure Latin, or the pleasure of reading it, is dearly bought 
when accompanied by such vacuity of sense as we experience 
in the elaborate epistles of Paulus Manutius, and the Cicero- 
nian school in Italy 

17 . Francis I has obtained a glorious title, the Father of 
French literature The national propensity (or what 

1 \ 1 •» 1 \ 7 \ ProRreis of 

once was such ) to extol king's may have had some- learning in 

1 _ /. , r J . n France. 

thing to do with this , for we never say the same of 
Henry VIII I 11 the early part of his reign he manifested a 
design to countenance ancient literature by public endow- 
ments Wai, and unsuccessful war, sufficiently diverted Ins 
mind from tins scheme. But in 1531, a season of peace, 
he established the roynl college of three languages in the uni- 
versity of Paris, which did not quite deserve its name till the 
foundation of a Latin professorship m 1534'. Vatable was 
the first professor of Hebrew, and Danes of Greek In 1545 
it appears that there were three professors of Hebrew 111 the 
1 oyal college, three of Greek, one of Latin, two of mathe- 
matics, one of medicine, and one of philosophy But this 
college had to encounter the jealousy of the university, tena- 
cious of its ancient privileges, which it fancied to be trampled 
upon, and stimulated by the hatred of the pretended philoso- 
phers, the scholastic dialecticians, against philological htera- 


* Nitorcm prcctcrca scnnonia nddidi 
nLquem, ct^quod non expedtret rra pul- 
^chcrrimas sordid*} ac fipurid vestin, ct ut 
studiosi elegnntinrum [orum?] literarum 
non perpetno in vocum ct sermoms cog- 

Y 


nitiono ndhrorcsccrent r quod hactenus 
fcrc nccuht, tzedio mmtrum mfrugifcrrc 
nc homdcc molcattoc, quo. in pcrcipiondis 
artibus diutissimc crat devorata i 324 
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tuie. They tried to get the paiJmmeut on then side, hut 
that body, howevei averse to innovation, of which it gave m 
this age, and long afterwaids, many egiegious proofs, was 
piobably restiained by the king’s known favour to learning 
fioni obstructing the new college as much as the uuiveisity 
desned * Danes had a colleague and successor as Greek 
professor m a favourite pupil of Budreus, and a good scholar, 
Toussam, who handed down the lamp m 15i<J to one far 
more eminent, Tuinebus. Under such a succession of in- 
structor, it may be naturally piesumed that the knowledge 
of Greek would make some progress m France. And no 
doubt the gieat scholars of the next generation were chiefly 
trained under these men. But the opposition of many, aud 
the coldness almost of all, in the ecclesiastical ordei, among 
whom that study ought principally to have flourished, im- 
peded in the sixteenth centuiy, as it has perhaps evei since, 
the diffusion of Giecian literature m all countries of the 
Romish communion We do not find much evidence of clas- 
sical, at least of Greek, learning m any university of France, 
except that of Pans, to which students repaired from every 
quaiter of the kingdom t But a few once distinguished 
names of the age of Francis I. deserve to be mentioned. 
William Cop, physician to the king, and John Ruel, one of 
the eaihest promoters of botanical science, the one translator 
of Galen, the other of Dioscondes , Lazarus Baif, a poet of 
some eminence m that age, who lendered two Greek trage- 
dies into French verse , with a few rather more obscure, such 
as Petit, Pm, Deloin, De Chatel, who are cursonly men- 
tioned in hteraiy history, 01 to whom Eiasmus sometimes 
alludes Let us not forget John Gi oilier, a gentleman who, 

* The faculty of theology in 1530 study of Hebrew and Greek was praise- 
condemned these propositions 1 Scrip- worthy in skilful and orthodox theolo- 
ture cannot be well understood without gians, disposed to maintain the inviolable 
Greek and Hebrew , 2 A preacher can- authority of the Vulgate Contin de 
not e\ plain the epistle and gospel without Fleury, Hist, Ecclesiash, xxvn 233 
these languages In the same year they See also Gaillard, Hist de Francis I , 
summoned Danes and Vatable with two m 289 

more to appear in parliament, that they f We find, however, that a Greek and 
might be forbidden to explain Scripture Latin school was set up in the diocese of 
by the Greek and Hebrew, without per- Sadolet ( Carpcntras), about 1533, h c 
mission of the university, or to s a v, the endeavoured to procure a master from 4 
Hpbrc\\ ? or the Greek, is so and so, lest Itah, and seems, by i letter of the year 
the\ should injure the credit of the Vul- 1540 to have succeeded Sadol Lpist , 
gate I he\ admitted, however, that the lib ix and xvi 
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having filled with honour some public employments, became* 
the fust perhaps, on this, side of the Alps who formed n very 
extensive lihrai \ ami eollection of medals lie was the fnend 
and patron of the learned during a long life , a chara< tci 
little allotted m that ago by private prisons of wealth on 
the less sunny side of the Alps Grolhet’s library was 
not wholly sold till the lattei part of the seventeenth 
century.'' 

18 In Spam, the same dislike of innovation stood m the 
way Gteek professorships existed, however, in j 
the universities, and Nmmes, usually called Pm- 
cinmis (fiom the Latin name for the city of Valladolid), a 
disciple of Lcbnxa, whom he sui passed, taught the language 
at Alcala, and afterwards at Salamanca lie was the most 
learned man whom Spain had possessed, and Ins edition of 
Seneca, in 1530, has obtained the praise of Lipsnis t Re- 
sende, the pupil of Arias Baibosa and Lebrixa m Greek, has 
been termed the restorer of letters m Portugal None of the 
writings of Resemle, except a Latin giammar, published in 
13*10, fall witlnn the pi esent period , but lie established, about 
1531, a school at Lisbon, and one afterwards at Evoi a, where 
Estfl 5 o, a man rather better known, was educated X School 
divinity* and canon law ov er-rode all liberal studies throughout 
the Peninsula , of which the catalogue of books at the end of 
Antonio's Bibliotheca Nova is a sufficient witness 

19 The first effects of the great religious schism m Gei- 
lwany were not favourable to classical hteiature § 

An all-absorbing subject left neither relish nor 
leisure for human studies Those wdio had made 
the greatest advances in learning were themselves generally 
involved in theological controversy* , and, m some countries, 
had to encounter either personal suffering on account of their 
opinions, or, at least, the jealousy of a church that hated the 
advance of knowledge The knowledge of Greek and Hein evv 
was always liable to the suspicion of heterodoxy In Italy*, 
wheic classical antiquity was the chief object, this dread ol 
learning could not subsist But few learned much of Gieck 

* Biog Unu , Grolhtr * } Biogr Dim 

t Antonio, BiW No\ti Biogr Dim § Trasui Lpiit pnssmi 
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m these parts of Europe without some reference to theology*, 
especially to the grammatical interpretation of the Scriptures. 
In those parts which embraced the Reformation a still more 
threatening dangei ai ose from the distempered fanaticism of 
its adherents. Men who interpreted the Scripture by the 
Spirit could not think human learning of much value in re- 
ligion *, and they were as little likely to perceive any otliei 
advantage it could possess. There seemed, indeed, a con- 
sideiable peril, that, through the authority of Cailostadt, 01 
even of Luthei, the lessons of Crocus and Mosellanus would 
be totally forgotten f And this would very probably have 
been the case, if one man, Melanchthon, had not percei/ed 
the necessity of pieserving human learning as a bulwark to 
theology itself against the wild waves of enthusiasm. It was 
owing to him that both the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and that of the Aristotelian philosophy, weie 
maintained in Germany § Nor did his activity content itself 
with animating the universities The schools of preparatory 
instruction, which had hitherto furnished merely the elements 
qf grammar, tin owing the whole burthen of philological learn- 
ing on the universities, began before the middle of the cen- 
tury to be improved by Melanchthon, with the assistance of 
a friend, even superior to him, piobably, m that walk of 
liteiature, Joachim Cameranus. “ Both these gieat men,” 
says Eichhorn, “ laboured upon one plan, upou the same 
principle, aud with equal zeal, they were, in the stiictest 
sense, the fathers of that pure taste and solid learning by 
which the next generation was distinguished.” Under the 
names of Lycteum or Gymnasium, these German schools 
gave a more complete knowledge of the two languages, and 
sometimes the elements of philosophy § 

20. We derive some acquaintance with the state of educn- 
sturm’j tion in this age from the waitings of John Sturm, 
than whom scarce any one more contributed to the 
schools cause 0 f letters in Germany He became m 1558, 

* Erasm Adag clul iv c v § 1 lanchthon first lectured on the Philippics 
Yives, apud Meiners, Vergl der Bitten, of Demosthenes m 15-4, he had but four 
n 737 hearers, and these were obliged to t ran- 
d' Sechendorf, p, 198 scribe from their teachers copy — IS42 ] 

\ [It is said by Melchior Adam, ViUe § Eichhorn, m 254 et post 
Phdosophorum, p 87 , that when Me- 
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and continued for above forty years, rector of a,celebiated 
school at Strasburg. Several treatises on education, espe- 
cially one, De Literarum Ludis recto mstituendis, bear wit- 
ness to Ins assiduity If the scheme of classical msti uction 
which he has here laid down may be considered as one 
actually in use, there was a solid structure of learning erected 
m the eaily years of life, which none of our modern acade- 
mies would pretend to emulate Those who feel any curiosity 
about the details of this course of education, which seems 
almost too rigorous for practice, will find the whole m 
Morhofs Polyhistor * It is sufficient to say, that it occupies 
the period of life between the ages of six and fifteen, when 
the pupil is presumed to have acquired a very exteusive 
knowledge of the two languages. Trifling as it may appear 
to take notice of tins subject, it serves at least as a test of 
the literary pre-eminence of Germany For we could, as I 
conceive, trace no such education in France, and certainly not 
in England 

21 The years of the life of Camerarius correspond to 
'those of the century His most remarkable woiks Lc arn i n gin 
fall partly into the succeeding period , but many of Oerraaoy 
the editions and translations of Greek authors, which occupied 
his laborious hours, were published before 1550 He was 
one of the first who knew enough of both languages, and of 
the subjects treated, to escape the repioach which has fallen 
on the translators of the fifteenth century His Thucydides, 
printed in 1540, was superior to any preceding edition The 
universities of Tubingen and Leipsic owed much of their 
prosperity to his superintending care Next to CameranuS 
among the German scholars, we may place Simon €rrymeus, 
professoi of Greek at Heidelberg m 1 523, and translator of 
Plutarch’s Lives Micyllus, his successor in this office, and 
author of a treatise De re metnca, of which Melanchthon 
speaks in high terms of praise, was more celebrated than 
most of his countrymen for Latin poetry Yet m this art he 
fell below Eobanus Hessus, whose merit is attested by the 
friendship of Erasmus, Melanchthon, and Cameranus, as 
well as by the best verses that Germany had to boast It 
would be very easy to increase the list of scholars m that 

* Lib n c 10 
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empire, but we should find it moie difficult to exhaust the 
enumeration Germany was not only far elevated in literal y 
progress above France, but on a le\el, as we mnj fanly say, 
with Italy herself. The university of Mai burg was founded in 
1.526, that of Copenhagen m 1539, of Komgsberg m 1511, 
of Jena in 154<S. 

22 We come now to investigate the giadual mo\ementof 
in England learning in England, the state of which about 1520 J 
i.n.crc we have already seen. In 1521, the hist Gieek' 
characteis appear in a book printed at Cambridge, Linacre’s 
Latin translation of Galen de Temperamentis, and m the 
title-page, but theie only, of a tieatise ^spi A efaScov, by 
Bullock They are emplo} r ed several times foi quotations in 
Linacre de Emendata Structuia Oratioms, 152 This 
treatise is chiefly a series of grammatical remarks, relating 
to distinctions in the Latin language now geneially known 
It must have been highly valuable, and pioduced a considei- 
able effect in England, where nothing of that supenoi 
cnticism had been attempted In oidei to judge of its 
piopei merit, it should be compaied w ith the antecedent 
works of Valla and Perotti Eveiy rule is suppoited b^ 
authouties , and Linacre, I observe, is far more cautious 
than Valla in asseitmg what is not good Latin, contenting 
himself, foi the most pait, with showing what is It has 
been lemarked that, though Linacre foi mod lus own style on 
the model of Quintilian, lie took most of Ins authorities fiotn 
Ciceio. This treatise, the first fimts of English erudition, 
was well iccened, and fiequently printed on the Continent 
Mclanchthon recommended its use m the schools of German). 
Lmacrc’S* translation of Galen has been praised by Sn John 
Choke, who m some respects bears rather Jiaull) on Ins 
burned pm ursot t 

2 > ( ioke, who became tutoi to the duke of Richmond, 

sou of Hour) A 1 1 1 , did not remain at Cambridge Iodet alter 
the commencement of this peuod But m 1521, Hubert 
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Wakefield, a scholar of some reputation, who had been pro- 
fessor in a German university, opened a public hocturc! in 
lecture there in Greek, endowed with a salary by ‘j“" n,Ter - 
the king We know little individually of lus 
hearers , but, notwithstanding the confident assertions of 
Antony Wood, there can he no doubt that Cambridge was, 
during the whole of this reign, at least on a level with the 
sister university, and indeed, to speak plainly, above it 
Wood enumerates several persons educated at Oxford about 
this time, sufficiently skilled m Gr£ek to write m that 
language, or to translate from it, or to comment upon Greek 
authors. The list might be enlarged by the help of Pits , 
hut he is less of a scholar thau Wood This much, aftei 
all, appears, that the ouly editions of classical authors pub- 1 
hshed in England before 1540, except those already men- 
tioned, are five of Virgil’s Bucolics, two of a small treatise of 
Seneca, with one of Publius Syrus, all evidently for the 
mere use of school-boys We may add one of Cicero’s 
Philippics, printed for Pinson m 1521 , and the first book 
of Ins Epistles at Oxford in 1529 Lectures in Greek and 
Latin were, however, established in a few colleges at Oxford 

24 If Erasmus, writing in 1528, is to be believed, the 
English boys were wont to disport m Greek 
epigrams * But this must be understood as only hopataugiit 
applicable to a very few, upon whom some extra- 
oubnary pains had been bestowed Thus Sir Thomas Elyot, 
in his Governor, first published m 1581, points out a scheme 
of instruction which comprehends the elemeuts of the Greek 
language There is no improbability in the supposition,' and 
some evidence to support it, that the masters of our great 
schools, a Lily, a Cox, an Udal, a Nowell, did not leave hoys 
of quick parts wholly unacquainted with the rudiments of a 
language they so much A'alued t It tends to confirm this 

* An tu credidisses unquatn fore, at Strype, which I have not been able to 
apud Britannos aut Batavos pueri Greece find There is nothing at all improbable 
gamrent, Guccis epigrammatns non in- ~ in the fact These inquiries will be 
fLhciter luderent 0 Dial de Pronuntia deemed too rmnutc by some in tins age 
tione, p 48 edit 1528 But they arc not unimportant in their 

f Churton, in lus Life of Nowell, says bearing on the history of literature , and 
that the latter taught the GrechTestament an exaggerated estimate of English loam- 
to the l>tr\s at Westminster school, re- ing in the age of the Heformntion ge- 
femng for authority to a passage m nerally prevails Sir Thomas Pope, 
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supposition, that in the statutes of the new cathedrals estab- 
lished by Henry in 1541, it is provided, that there shall be a 
grammar-school for each, with a head master, “ learned in 
Latin and Greek.” Such statutes, however, are not con- 
clusive evidences that they were put in force * In the statutes 
of T'folsey’s intended foundation at Ipswich, some vears 
earlier, though the course of instruction is amply detailed, vre 
do not find it extend to the merest elements of Greek. t It 
is curious to compare this with the course prescribed by 
Storm for the German schools 

25. But English learning was cbieflv indebted for its 
, more rapid advance to two distinguished members 
of the university of Cambridge; Smith, afterwards 
secretary of state to Elizabeth, and Cheke. The 
former began to read the Greek lecture m 1533. And both 
of them, soon afterwards, combined to bnng in the true pro- 
nunciation of Greek, upon which Erasmus had already written. 
The earlv students of that language, receiving their instructions 
from natives, had acquired the vicious uniformitv of sounds be- 
longing to the corrupted dialect Reuchlin’s school, of which 
Helanchthon was one, adhered to this, and were called Ita- 
cists, from the continual recurrence of the sound of Iota in 
modern Greek, being thus distinguished from the Etists of 
Erasmus’s party.$ Smith and Cheke proved, by testimonies 
of antiquity, that the latter were right : and “ bv this routed 
pronunciation,” says Strype, “was displayed the flower and 
plentifulness of that language, the varietv of vowels, the 
graudeur of diphthongs, the majesty of long letters, and the 
grace of distinct speech.” § Certain it is, that about this 


fovmaer of Tnmtv college, Oxford* ob- 
serves in a lvvter to Cardinal Pole in 
1 55 G, that rh^n he ras n v oung scholar 
at E.on, the Grech was gr owing 

apace, he study of which is rou alate 
much decavctL' 1 barton li 2T9 I 
do no f third tins implies mere *han a 
rearer ce to the time, wh ca was about 
1520 

* V'ar*on, m 265 

f S rypes Ecclesiastical Memo-iab 
\ppendi* Xo S 5 

t E chhom hi 217 Mvlorcbtboa 
J i his Grc^L gra tr mar, folio tr, Reuchlm, 


Lmcmms is on the s*de of Erosmus- 
Ibid In verv recent publications f 
observe that attempts have been made to 
set up again the lt Uigubres suwos ct 
iHud flehile lo^a” of the modem Grvehs 
To adopt thur pronunciation, even if 
right, would be bimng troth verv dec" 

$ Strvpes Life of Smith, p 17 w Tbc 
strain I heard was of a li gbc* mood, 

I wonder what nutho- Lo^c^ Jo 1 rr Srwrpe 
l as copied or immlated m this ~ce , 
for he nev leaves the ground so far in 
I is own St vie- 
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time some Englishmen began to affect a knowledge of 
Greek. Sir Ralph Sadler, m his embassy to "the king of 
Scotland, in 1540, had two or three Greek words embroi- 
dered on the sleeves of his followers, which led to a ludicrous 
mistake on the part of the Scotch bishops Scotland, however, 
herself was now beginning to receive light , the Greek language 
was first taught in 1534 at Montrose, which continued for 
many years to be what some call a flourishing school * But 
the whole number of books printed iu Scotland before the 
middle of the century has been asserted to be only seven 
No classical author, or even a grammar, is among these f 
26 Cheke, successor of Smith as lecturer in Greek at 
Cambridge, was appointed the first royal professor Succeeded 
of that language m 1540, with a respectable salary by Chckc 
He carried on Smith’s scheme, if indeed it were not his own, 
for restoring the true pronunciation, in spite of the stienuous 
opposition of bishop Gardiner, chancellor of the university. 
This prelate, besides a literary controversy m letteis between 
himself and Cheke, published at Basle in 1555, mtei fered, 
m a more orthodox way, by prohibiting the new style of 
speech m a decree which, for its solemnity, might relate to 
the highest articles of faith Cheke however in this, as m 
greatei matters, was on the winning side, and the coirupt 
pronunciation was soon wholly forgotten 

27 Among the learned men who surrounded Cheke at 
Cambridge, none was more deserving than As- AscIinm , 
cham , whose knowledge of ancient languages was of a cam- r 
not shown m piofuse quotation, or enveloped in La- bridge - 
tin phrase, but served to enrich Ins mind with valuable sense, 

* M'Cncs Life of Knot, i G , and pursuance of an act of parliament passed 
Note C p 342 in 1540, and a religious tract by one 

-f The list in Herberts History of Balnaves, compose the rest. [But tins 
Printing, m 468 , begins with the bre- list appears to be not quite accurate. A 
viary of the church of Aberdeen , tlio collection of pamphlets in the Scottish 
first part printed at Edinburgh in 1509, dialect has been 'discovered, printed at 
the second in 1510 A poem without Edinburgh in 1508, and therefore older 
date, addressed to James V , de suscepto than the breviary in the foregoing enu- 
rcgni regimme, which seems to he m mcration Pinkerton's Scottish Poems, 
Latin, and must have been written about 1792, rol i p 22 On the other hand, 
1528, comes the nearest to a learned it is contended that no edition of Lind- 
tvorh Two editions of Lindsay's poems, say s poems, printed in Scotland, is older 
two of a translation of Hector Boecee than 15GS Pinkertons Ancient Scot- 
chromclcs, two of a temporary pamphlet tish Poems (a different publication from 
called ScoUand s Complaint, \utb one of the former), 178G, vol b p 104 - 
the statutes of the kingdom, printed in 1842] 
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aud taught him to transfer the firmness and precision of 
ancient writers to onr own .English, m which he is nearly the 
first that deserves to be named, or that is now read He 
speaks in strong terms of his university . “ At Cambridge 

plso, in St. John’s college, m my time, I do know that not so 
much the good statutes as two gentlemen of worthy memory. 
Sir John Cheke and Hr. Redman, by their only exampfo oi 
excellency in learning, of godliness m hung, of diligence in 
studying. of counsel in exhorting, by good order in all things, 
did breed up so runny learned men in that one college of St, 
John's at one time as I believe the whole university of Lou- 
-inin in rnanv years was ne\er able to afford * Lectures m 
humanitTs that is. m classical literature, were, in 1535, esta- 
blished bvthe king’s authority in all colleges of the uimersirv 
of Oxford where they did not already exist . and m the ro\al 
injunctions at the same time for the reformation of academical 
studies a regard to philological learning is enforced, t 

t2S. Antony W ood, though he is by means alwavs con- 
si stent, gives rather a favouiabJe account of the 
g*'.l r state ot philological learning at Oxford m the last 
)ears of Henry 5' III There can, indeed be no 
doubt that it had been surprisinglr increasing; m all England 
through his reign More grammar schools, it is said bv 
Kmght, were founded m thirty years before the Reforma- 
tion, meaning, I presume, the age oi Henn, than ri three 
hundred tears preceding But the suddenness with wh.cn 
the religious establishment was changed on the accession of 
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Edward, and still more the lapacity of the young' king’s 
council, who alienated or withheld the revenues designed for 
the support of learning, began to cloud the prospect before 
the ) ear 1550. * Wood, in reading whom allowance is to 

be made for a strong, though not quite avowed bias towards 
the old system of ecclesiastical ancl academical government, 
inveighs against the visiters of the university appointed by 
the crown m 15TS, for burning and destroying valuable 
books And tins seems to be confirmed by other evidence. 
It is true that these books, though it was a vile act to de- 
stroy them, would have been more useful to the English 
antujunry than to the classical student. Asclinm, a contem- 
porary protestant, denies that the umveisity of Cambridge 
declined at all before tbe accession of Wary 111 1553 

29 Edward lnmself received a learned education, and, 


according: to Ascham, read tbe ethics of Aristotle in , 

. o t-m 1 1 1 r Education of 

Greek Of tbe princess Elizabeth, Ins favourite aml 
pupil, we na\c a similar testimony 1 iYlnrj was 
not by any means illiterate. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion Jane Grey and the wife of Cecil. Their proficiency was 
such as to excite the admiration of every one, and is no mea- 
sure of the age 111 winch they lived. And their names carry 
us on a little beyond 1550, though Ascliam’s visit to the 
former was m that year. 

30. The reader must be surprised to find that, notwith- 
standing these high and just commendations of our 
scholars, no Greek grammars or lexicons were yet oftewSnc" 
printed m England, and scarcely any works m that 


* Strypc, 11 258 Todd’s Crnnmer, 
iu 33 

+ Of the king ho sajs Dinlccticnm 
didicit, et nunc Grxecd discit Anstotcbs 
Ethico, Eo progrossus est m Grrcca 
lingua, ut m philosoplua Ciccronht ex 
X>atmts Gneea facillimc fnciat, Dec 
1550 Asclmro, Epist n Elizabeth 
spoke French and Italian as well as 
English , Latm fluently and correctly f 
Greek tolerably She began overy day 
by reading tbe Greek Testament, and 
afterwards the orations of Isocrates, and 
tragedies of Sophocles Some years after- 
wards, in 1555, he wntea of her to 
Sturm Domma Elizabeth ct ego una 
Icgimus Grcccd onmones JEschmis et 
„ VOL, I 


Demosthems rrept cr rtfpavov Ilia prcelc- 

git mtlu, ct pnmo aspcctu tnm scienter 
mtelhgit non solum propnetatem lingua? 
ct orntoris sensum, sed totnm causa: con- 
tentionem, popuh scita, consuctudmcm 
et mores llhua urbis, ut summopero ad- 
mircm p 53 In 15GObe asserts, that 
there are not four persons, in court or 
college (in aula, in academia), who know 
Greek better than tho Q,ucen 
Habemus Anglire reginam, eays Eras- 
mus long before of Catherine, fcminam 
egregie doctam, cujus film Maria sen bit 
bene Latinas epistolas, Tborace Mon 
domus nihil ahud quam musarum c$t 
domicihum Epist mxxxiv, 

Z 
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or the Latin language In fact, there was no regular press 
m either university at this time, though a very" few books 
had been printed in each about 1520 ; nor had they one till 
near the end of Elizabeth’s reign Reginald Wolfe, a Ger- 
man printer, obtained a patent, dated April 19 lo-fl, giv- 
ing him the exclusive right to print m Latin, Greek, "and 
Hebrew*, aud also Greek and Latin grammars, though mixed 
with English, and charts and maps. But the only produc- 
tions of his press before the middle of the century, are two 
homilies of Chrysostom, edited by Cheke in 1543 Elyot’s 
Latin and English Dictionary, 153S, was the first, I believe, 
beyond the mere vocabularies of school-boj s j and it is itself 
but a meagre performance * Latin grammars w*ere of course 
so frequently published, that it has not been worth while to 
take notice of them But the Greek and Latiu lexicon of 
Hadrian Junius, though dedicated to Edward TX, and said 
to have been compiled in England (1 know not how this 
could he the case), being the work of a foreigner, and printed 
at Basle in 154S, cannot be reckoned as part of our stock f 
31 It must appear, on the whole, that under Edward VI 
want of there was as yet rather a commendable desire of 
iSwfcmL learning, and a few vigorous minds at work for 
rei ' their own literary improvement, than any such 


* Elvot boasts that this £ contains a 
thousand more Latin words than were 
together in any one dictionary published 
in this realm at the time when I first be- 
gan to write this commentary ” Though 
far from being a good, or even, according 
to modern notions, a tolerable dictionary, 
it must have been of some value at the 
time- It was afterwards much aug- 
mented bv Cooper 

"Wood ascribes to one Toiler orTol- 
leius a sort o r Greek grammar, Progvm- 
nasmata Lingua? Greece, dedicated to 
Edward VI And Pits, m no icing also 
other wo~Ls of the same Lind, savs of 
this Habentnr 3Ionaclm in. Parana m 
bibliotheca ducal i As no mention is 
made of such a work bv Herbert or Dib- 
dm I bad been mebned to think its ex- 
igence apocrvphaL It is certain lv fo- 
ra cm 

[I have since my first edition seen this 
book m the British Museum. Its title 
is Progvmnasmata Gwcca? gram mat ices 


autore David Tavelego medico Antwerp, 
1547 It is dedicated to Edward VI. , 
and the dedication is dated at OvfbrtL 
Kal JuL 1546 , but the privilege to print 
is at Bruxelles, Nov IS 1546 The 
author savs it bad been mri tten eight 
rears os well as a Latin grammar alreadv 
pnnted Greca ero rudimentn nondum 
prodiere m pubbeum It does not appear 
that Tavelegus, called Toller andTauItcus 
bv others was preceptor to the voung 
pnnea. The grammar is very short, and 
seems to be a compendium of Cfenardus 
It is remarkable that m this copv, which 
appears to have been presented to Edward, 
he is called VJ while his father was still 
living Kiaic cacrcu "o Ecouspo-ur 
TTp'^r'cTj oro~’ "cj &acri\e3.s Tins is on an 
illuminated page adorned with the prince s 
feather, and the lines subscribed — 

Prnciph EdwarJi «unt h.vc irufvnla cvtL 
Cujcj hones nomenque pw mhsh a in 
Kvum — lS-ti] 
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diffusion of knowledge os can entitle us to claim foi that age 
an equality with the chief continental nations. The means 
of acquiring true learmug were not at hand. Few hooks, as 
we have seen, useful to the scholar, had been published m 
England , those imported were of course expensive. No 
public libraries of any magnitude had yet been formed in 
either of the universities , those of private men were exceed- 
ingly few. The king had a library, of which honourable 
mention is made , and Cranmer possessed a good collection 
of books at Lambeth , but I do not recollect any other person 
of whom this is recorded 

82. The progress of philological literature in England 
was connected with that of the Reformation. The 
learned of the earlier generation were not all pro- onnonu- 
testants, but their disciples were zealously such J^[ n to 
They taunted the adherents of the old religion with 
ignorance , and though by that might be meant ignorance of 
the Scriptures, it was by their own acquaintance with lan- 
guages that they obtained tlieir superiority in this respect 
And here I may take notice, that we should be deceived by 
acquiescing in the strange position of Warton, that the dis- 
solution of the monasteries m 1536 and the next two years 
gave a great temporary check to the general state of letters 
in England * This writer is inconsistent with himself, for 
no one had a greater contempt for the monastic studies, dia- 
lectics and theology. But, as a desire to aggravate, m every 
possible respect, the supposed mischiefs of the dissolution of 
monasteries, is abundantly manifest m many writers later 
than Warton, I shall briefly observe, that men are deceived, 
or deceive others, by the equivocal use of the word learning. 
If good learning, bonce hteice , which for our present purpose 
means a sound knowledge of Greek aud Latin, was to be 
promoted, there was no more necessary step m doing so, 
than to put down bad learning, which is worse than igno- 
rance, and which was the learning of the monks, so far as 
they bad any at all What would Erasmus have thought of 
one who should in Ins days hare gravely intimated, that the 
abolition of monastic foundations would retard the progress 
of literature ? In wdiat protestant country was it accompa- 

* Hu ton.' of Engl Poetn , m 268 
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med with such a consequence, and from whom, among 1 the 
Complaints sometimes made, do we hear this cause assigned' 3 
I am ready to admit, that m the violent courses pursued 
by Henry VIII. many schools attached to monasteries were 
broken up, and I do not think it impossible that the same 
occurred in othei parts of Europe. It is also to be fully 
stated and kept in mind, that by the Reformation the number 
of ecclesiastics, and consequently of those requmng what 
was deemed a literate education, was greatly reduced. The 
English universities, as we are well aware, do not contain by 
any means the number of students that frequented them in 
the thnteenth century. But aie we therefore a less learned 
nation than our fathers of the thirteenth century' 3 Warton 
seems to lament, that “most of the youth of the kingdom 
betook themselves to mechanical or othei dhbeial employ- 
ments, the profession of letters being now supposed to be 
without support or reward.” Doubtless many who would 
have learned the Latin accidence, and repeated the breviary, 
became useful mechanics. But is this to be called, not re- 
warding the profession of letters ? and are the deadliest foes 
of the Greek and Roman muses to be thus confounded with 
their worshippers ? The loss of a few schools m the monas- 
teries was well compensated by the foundation of others on a 
more enlightened plan and with much better instructors, and 
after the lapse of some years, the communication of substantial 
learning came in the place of that tincture of Latin which the 
religious orders had supplied. Warton, it should be remarked, 
has been able to collect the names of not more than four or 
five abbots and other regulars, in the time of Henry VIIL, 
who either possessed some learning themselves, or encou- 
raged it in others. 

33 We may assist our conception of the general state of 
tiayuius learning in Europe, by looking at some of the 
renor books which were then deemed most usefully sub- 
sidiary to its acquisition. Besides the lexicons and gramma- 
tical treatises that have been mentioned, we have a work first 
published about 1522, but fiequently reprinted, and in much 
esteem, the Officina of Ravisius Textor Of this book Peter 
Danes, a man highly celebrated in his day for erudition, 
speaks as if it were an abundant storehouse of knowledge, 
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admirable for tbe manner of its execution, and comparable 
to any work of antiquity. In spite of this praisei it is no 
more than a common-place book from Latin authors, and 
from translations of the Greek, and could deserve no regard 
except m a half-informed generation. 

84* A far better evidence of learning was given by Con- 
rad Gesner, a man of prodigious erudition, in a Conrad 
continuation of his Bibliotheca Universalis (the ear- °" nCT 
liest general catalogue of books with an estimate of their 
merits), to which he gave the rather ambitious title of Pan- 
dectse Umversales, as if it were to hold the same place in. 
general science that the Digest of Justinian does m civil law. 
It is a sort of index to all literature, containing references 
only, and therefore less generally useful, though far' more 
learned and copious m instances, than the Officina of Ravi- 
sius It comprehends, besides all ancient authors, the 
schoolmen and other writers of tbe middle ages. The refer- 
ences are sometimes very short, and more like hints to one 
possessed of a large library, than guides to the general stu- 
dent In connexion with the Bibliotheca Universalis, it 
forms a literary history or encyclopaedia, of some value to 
those who are curious to ascertain the limits of knowledge m 
the middle of the sixteenth century 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGICVL LITERATURE IN EUROPE 

TRO-U 1520 TO 1550 


Advance of the Reformation — Difference: of Opinion — Erasmus — The Pro- 
testant Opinions spread farther — Their Prevalence in Italy — Pc-achon of 
Church of Rome — Theological J Vnltngs — Luther — Spirit of the Pefon 1 - 
ation — Translations of Scripture 


1. The separation of part of Europe from the church of 

Rome is the great event that distinguishes these 

Progress of , sL © 

the nc- thirty years. But as it is not our omect to tra- 

formation J i i r l i r i i J 'i l 

verse the wide field of civil or ecclesiastical history, 
it will suffice to make a few obseri ations rather in reference 
to the spirit of the times, than to the public occurrences that 
sprung fiom it The new doctrine begun to be freely 
preached, and with immense applause of the people, from the 
commencement of tins period, or, more precisely, from the 
year 1522, in many parts of Germany and Switzerland , the 
duke of Deuxponts in that year, or, according to some au- 
thorities, m 1523, having led the way in abolishing the 
ancient ceremonies . and his example having been succes- 
sively followed m Saxony, Hesse, Braudeburg, Brunswick, 
many imperial cities, and the kingdoms of Denmark and 
Sweden, by the disciples of Luther ; w bile those who ad- 
hered to Zwmgle made similar changes m Zurich and in se- 
veral other cantons of Switzerland. * 

2. The magistrates generally proceeded, especially at the 
interference outset, with as great caution and equity as were 
or dvu power practicable in so momentous a revolution ; though 
perhaps they did not always respect the laws of the empire 
They commonly began by allowing freedom of preaching, 
and forbad that any one should be troubled about his religion. 
This, if steadily acted upon, repressed the tumultuous popu- 
lace, who were eager for demolishing images, the memorials 

* Seckendorf, Gerdes 
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of tlie old religion, as much as it did the episcopal courts, 
wind), had they been strong enough, might Itavc molested 
those who so plainly came witlnn their jurisdiction. The 
Reformation depended chiefly on zealous and eloquent 
preachers , the more eminent secular clergy, as well as 
many regulars, baring espoused its principles. They en- 
countered no great difficulty in winning over the multitude , 
and when thus a decisive majority was obtained, commonly 
in three or four jeers from the hist introduction of free prcnch- 
nig, tile government found it time to establish, bj’ a general 
edict, tbe abolition of the mass, and of such ceremonies as 
they did not deem it expedient to retain. The conflict be- 
tween tbe two parties m Germany seems to have been less 
arduous than w e might expect It was usually accompanied 
by an expulsion of the religious of both sexes from their con- 
vents, a measure, especially as to women, unjust and harsh*, 
and sometimes bj r an alienation of ecclesiastical revenues to the 
purposes of the state , but this was not universal m Germany, 
nor was it countenanced by Luther. I cannot sec any just rea- 
son to charge the Protestant princes of tire empire with having 
been influenced generally by such a motive. In Sweden, 
however, the proceedings of Gustavus Vasa, who confiscated 
all ecclesiastical estates, subject only to vvlmt lie might deem 


* Bilibald PircUicimcr wrote to Mc- 
Innchthon, complaining that n canient of 
nuna at Nurcmlicrg, among whom were 
two of his sisters, bail been molested and 
insulted because they would not accept 
confessors appointed by the senate Res 
co dcductn est ut qutcunquc irusermdas 
lUas offlnderc ct jnccsscro midet, obsc- 
quium Deo sc prrcstitisse arbitretur Id- 
que non solum n vim ngltur, sed et n 
mullcribus , ct itf» muhenbus, quorum 
libens ornnem cxlnbucrc cnntntcm Non 
solum emm vtns, qui alios doccte con- 
tendunt, sc ip\os \cro mini me emendant, 
urbs nostra referta cat, sed et muhcribus 
cunosis, gnrrulis et otiosis, qurc omnia 
potius quam domum propnnm gubemarc 
satagunt. Pirckhcimer Opera, Frankf 
1610 p 375 He was a moderate jnan, 
concurring with tbe Lutherans vn most of 
their doctrine, but against the \ lolntion of 
monastic vows Several letters passed 

Z 


between him and Erasmus Tbe latter, 
though lie could not approve tlie bard 
usage of women, hated tho monks so 
much, that ho does not greatlj disapprove 
what was done towards them In Gcr- 
mnniu rrndtn virginum ac monnehomm 
monostorm crudchtcr direptn sunt Qui- 
dam magistrntus ngunt moderating. Eje- 
ccrunt cos duntaxnt, qui ilhc non essont 
professi, et ’ictuerunt novitios recipi, nd- 
cmerunt lllis curom virgmum, et^us alibi 
concionandi quam in sms monastcrns 
BrcMteT, obsouc magistrate permissu 
tiilul licet lllis ngcrc Vnlenthr hue 
epectare, ut ex monastcrns fuuont paro- 
clntis Existjmant cnim lios conjuratog 
phalnngas ct tot pmilogus armatos diutius 
fern non posse 1 (Basil Aug 1525 ) 
Epist nccchv Multis in locis durd 
trnctati sunt monnchi , verum plcnquo 
cum Bint mtolerahdes, aha ttrnicn rationc 
corngi non possunh Episf ncclvu 

4< 
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a sufficient maintenance for the possessors, have very much 
the appeal auce of arbitiaiy spoliation * 

3. But while these great innovations were brought in by 

Excitement the civil po*\ er, and sometimes with too despotic a 
hit 10 nary contempt of legal rights, the mere breaking up of 

81>lrit old settlements had so disturbed the miuds of the 
people, that they became inclined to fuither acts of destruc- 
tion, and more sweeping theories of i evolution. It is one 
of the fallacious views of the Reformation, to which we 
have adverted m a former page, to fancy that it sprang from 
any notions of political liberty, in such a sense as we attach 
to the word. But, inasmuch as it took away a great deal of 
coercive jurisdiction exercised by the bishops, without sub- 
stituting much in its place, it did unquestionably relax the 
bonds of laws not always unnecessary , and inasmuch as the 
multitude were m many parts instrumental in destroying by 
force the extenor symbols of the Roman woiship, it taught 
them a habit of knowing and trying the efficacy of that po- 
pular argument Hence the msuircction of the German 
peasants m 1525 may, in a cei tain degree, be ascribed to 
the influence of the new doctnne, and, m fact, one of their 
demands was the establishment of the Gospel. But as the 
real cause of that rebellion was the oppressive yoke of their 
lords, which, m several instances before the Refoimation was 
thought of, had led to similar efforts at relief, we should not 
lay too much stress on this additional incitement, f 

4. A more immediate effect of overthrowing the ancient 
Gmr tii or system was the growth of fanaticism, to which, in 
famiiri.m ]ts ^ orst sliapo, the aiitinomian extravagances of 
Luthei yielded too great encouiagcment But lie was the 
fii>t to ropiess the pretences of the Anabaptists t . and when 
he saw' the danger oi general licentiousness which he lud 


* Curtice angel Reform 

SeeJvtmlorf cl n\w Mtpra nouun t» ITic 
Ik t ncrount J ha\c <i cn of the 1U forma- 
tion in 1) ntmrk mitl Suuhn J* m tlu 
third utliin v of (unit’s p Ac 

{ S id »rf 

* ! f 1 AR1 mchthon v i a httU t** 
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tcmncTL oo<v noRm, inm cm u c ptntus 
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unwarily promoted, lie listened to the Miser counsels of iMe- 
lanclitlion, and permitted Ins early doctrine upon justification 
to be so far modified, or mitigated in expression, that it 
ceased to gne apparent countenance to immorality , though 
Ins difierences with the church of Rome, «is to the \ory ques- 
tion from which he had started, thus became of less practical 
importance, and less tangible to ordinary minds than before * 
Vet m Ins own u Tilings we may find to the last such language 
as to the impossibility of sin m the justified man, who was 
to pidge solely by an internal assurance us to the continuance 
of his own pistifieation, ns would now be uimersally con- 
demned in all our churches, and is hardly to he heard from 
the lips of the merest enthusiast 

5. It is well known that Zumgltus, unconnected with 
Luther m throwing off Ins allegiance to Rome, took 
m se\ eral respects rather difierent theological \ lew s, «r i 
but especially m the artulc of the real presence, as- 
serted by the Germans as vigorously ns in the clmrcli of 
Rome, tliougb with a modification sufficient, m the spirit of 
uncompromising orthodox), to separate them entirely from 
her communion, but altogether denied by the Swiss and 
Belgian reformers. The attempts made to disguise this 
division of opinion, and to produce a nominal unanimity’ by' 
ambiguous and incoherent jargon, belong to ecclesiastical 


* Sec two remarkable passages in 
Scckcndorf, part u p 90 nnd p 100 
The cm of what may be called the paU~ 
Jiodia of carl) Lutheranism was in 1527, 
'R'hcn Mclanchthon drew up instructions 
for the venation of the Saxon churches. 
Luther came into this, but it produced 
that jealousy of Mclanchthon among the 
ngid dimples, such ns Amsdorf and Jus- 
tun Jonas, winch led to the molestation of 
his latter years In 1537, Mclnncluhon 
vrntM to a correspondent Seis me qurr- 
dam minus borndc diccrc, dc pnedostma- 
tionc, de nssensu voluntatis, dc necessitate 
obcdientia nostrre, dc pcccato mortah 
E>c his omnibus scio rc ipsa Luthcrum 
sentire eadem, sed meradiU quadnm cjus 
opr ucurre pa dicta, cum non wdcant quo 
pertmeant, nirmum nmant, Eptst. p 445 

(odit.lC47) 

I am not convinced that this apology 


for Luther is sufficient \\ ords nrc of 
course to be explained, when ambiguous, 
by the context and scope of the argument. 
But when Mnglc detached aphorisms, or 
even complete sentences in n paragraph, 
bear one obvious sense, I do not sec that 
sve can hold the writer nlisolvcd from the 
imputation of that meaning, because he 
maj somewhere else have used a language 
inconsistent with it. If the Colloqum 
Men sal m nrc to be fullj relied upon, 
Luther continued to talk in the same an. 
tinommn strain os before, though l\e grew 
sometimes more cautious m u nttng Sec 

chap xn of that work , nnd compare with 
the passages quoted by Milner, v 517, 
from the second edition (m 1533) of h/s 
Commentary on the Galatians. It would 
be well to know if these occur in that of 
1519 But Luther had not gone greater 
lengths than Mclrtnchtbon himself 
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history, of which they form a tedious and not \ery profitable 
poitionA 

6. The Lutheran princes, who the year before had acquired 
conic.. non of ^ ie name of Protestants, by tlieir protest against the 
au E burg resolutions of the majority in the diet of Spire, pre- 
sented in 1530 to that held at Augsburg the celebrated con- 
fession, wdiicli embodies their religious creed It has been 
said that there are material changes m subsequent editions, 
but this is denied by the Lutherans. Their denial can only 
be as to the materiality, for the fact is clear.t 

7 Meantime, it was not all the former opponents of abuses 
conductor hi the church who now r sened under the banner of 
Lratmu' either Luther or Z wangle. Some few, like Sir 
Thomas More, went Molently back to the extreme of main- 
taining the whole falnic of superstition ; a greater number, 
without abandoning then own private sentiments, sin unk. 
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for various reasons, from an avowed separation from the 
church. Such we may reckon Faber Stapulensis, the most 
learned Frenchman of that age after Budeeus , such perhaps 
was Budaeus himself r , and such were Bihbaldus Pirck- 
heimert, Petrus Mosellanus, Beatus Rheniums, and Wimp- 
felmg, all men of just renown in their time. Such, above 
all, we may say, was Erasmus, the precursor of bolder prophets 
than himself, who, m all Ins latter years, stood in a very un- 
enviable state, exposed to the shafts of two parties who for- 
gave no man that moderation which was a reproach to them- 
selves At the beginning of this period, he had certainly an 
esteem for Melanchthon, CEcolampadius, and other refoi mers , 
and though already shocked by the violence of Luther, which 
he expected to rum the cause altogether, had not begun to 
speak of him with disapprobation, t In several points of 
opinion, he professed to coincide with the German reformers ; 
but his own temper was not decisive , he was capable of 
viewing a subject m various lights , his learning, as well as 
natural disposition, kept him irresolute , and it might not be 
easy to determine accurately the tenets of so voluminous a 
theologian. One thing was manifest, that he had greatly 
contributed to the success of the Reformation It was said, 
that Erasmus had laid the egg, and Luther had hatched it 
Erasmus afterwards, when more alienated from the new 
party, observed that he had laid a hen’s egg, but Luther had 
batched a crow’s § Whatever was the bird, it pecked still at 
the church In 1522 came out the Colloquies of Erasmus, 
a book even now much read, and deserving to be so. It was 

f 

* Sudanis was suspected of Protest- minus anvidia? Pa rum csset unum bo- 
antisra, and disapproved many things m imncm penre , si xes bsec libs succedit, 
his own church , but the passages quoted nemo «feret lllorum lmolentiam Non 
from him by Gerdcs, 1 186 , prove that conqutescent donee hnguas ac bonas hte- 
lie did not mean to take the leap to s omnes subvert crint, Epist dxxyuu 

t Gerdes, vol i § G6 — 83 We have ScpL 1520 
seen above the moderation of Pirckheimer Imtberus, quod negan non potest, op- 

m some respects, I am not sure, how- timam fabulam suscepeiat, et Chnsti pone 
over, that he did not comply with the abohti negotium summo cum orbis np~ 
Reformation after it was established at plausu c cep emit agere Sed utinam rem 
Nuremberg tan tarn gravionbus ac sedationbus egisset 

t Male metuo misero Lutbero , sic Consilns, majoreque cum amroi calamique 
undique fervet conjuratio , sic undiquc moderatione , atque utmam m scnptis 
imtantur in ilium pnncipes, ac pTrecipufe lllius non essent tam multa bona, out sun 
X«co pontifei Utinam Luthcrus meum bona non vituisset mails baud ferendis 
secutus consilium, ab odiosis illis ae sedi- Epist. ncxxxv 3d Sept 1521 
tiosis abstmuisset Plus erat fruetbs et § Epist nccxix Dec 1524 
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professedly designed for the instruction and amusement of 
youth j hut both are conveyed at the expense of the present 
usages in religion. The monkish party could not be blind 
to its effect. The faculty of theology at Paris, in 1526, led 
by one Beda, a most bigoted enemy of Erasmus, censured 
the Colloquies for slighting the fasts of the church, virginity, 
monkery, pilgrimages, and other established parts of the re- 
ligious system They incurred of course the displeasure of 
Home, and have several times been forbidden to be read in 
schools Erasmus pretended that m his Ip/taopayia he only 
turned into ridicule the abuse of fasting, and not the ordi- 
nances of the church. It would be difficult, however, to find 
out this distinction m the dialogue, or, indeed, any thing 
favourable to the ecclesiastical cause in the whole book of 
Colloquies The clergy are every where represented as idle 
and corrupt. No one who desired to render established in- 
stitutions odious could set about it in a shorter or surer way; 
and it w r ould be strange if Erasmus had not done the church 
more hai m by such publications than he could compensate by 
a few r sneers at the reformers in Ins private letters In the 
. single >ear 1527, Colin, eus printed 24,000 copies of the 
Colloquies, all of which were sold. 

S. But about the time of this very publication we find 
i ‘titnatc of Erasmus growing by degrees more a\erse to the 
“ radical innovations of Luther. lie has been se\ere- 

1} blamed for this by most Protestants , and doubtless, so 
far as an undue apprehension of giving ofience to the powerful, 
or losing Ins pensions from the emperor and king of England 
might influence him, no one can undertake Ins defence But 
it is to be lcmembcred, that he did not by an) means espouse 
all the opinions cither of Luther or Zw ingle, that he was 
digested at the \ irulont language too common among the 
leformors, .uid.it the outrages ( onmutted b\ the populace, 
that lie anticipated great euls from the piesumptuousitess of 
ignorant men in nidging for thcmschos m religion ; that he 
probubh was sincere m what he always maintained as to tin 
oioissit^ of preson mg the communion of the Catholic < hurt b, 
whnh be thought <oiisMent with much latitude of pruate 
1 utli . and that, if be h id gone among tin reform* r-, h* 
must ntb»u bau < mu cak'd his real opinions more than be hid 
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liitherto clone, or lived, as Melanclithon did afterwards, the 
victim of calumny and oppression. He had also to allege, 
that the fruits of the Reformation had by no means shown 
themselves m a more virtuous conduct , and that many heated 
enthusiasts were depreciating both all profane studies, and all 
assistance of learning m theology.* 


* The letters of Erasmus, written 
under the spur of immediate feelings, are 
a perpetual commentary on the mischiefs 
with which the Reformation, in his opi- 
nion, was accompanied Cmtates aliquot 
Germaniai implentur erroribus, deserto- 
nbus m crnas teno rum, sacerdotibus con- 
jugate plensque famelicis ac nudis Nec 
aliud quam saltatur, editur, bibitur ac 
subatur , nec docent nec discunt , nulla 
vita? sobnetas, nulla sincentas. Ubicun- 
que sunt, lbi jacent omncs borne disciplmsc 
cmmpietate. (1527) Epist. nccccu Satis 
jam diu audmmus, Evangelium, Evange- 
hum, Evangelium , mores Evangehcos 
desideramus. Epist. nccccrlvi Duo 
tanturo quccrunt, ccnsum et uxorem 
Camera prcestat dhs Evangelium, hoc est, 
potestatem vivendi utvolunt. Epist myu 
T ales vi d i mores (Bostlete) ut etiamsi 
minus disphcuissent dogmata, non placu- 
isset tamen cum hujusmodi [sic] feed us 
mire Epist. jdxvi Both these last are 
addressed to Pirckheimer, who was rather 
more a protestant than Erasmus , so that 
there is no fair suspicion of temporising 
Tho reader may also look at the 788th 
and 793d Epistle, on the wild doctrines 
of the Anabaptists and other reformers, 
and at the 73 1st, on the effects of Farel’s 
first preaching at Basle in 1525 See 
also Bayle, Fare], note B 

It is become very much the practice 
with our English writers to censure Eras- 
mus for his conduct at this time Milner 
rarely does justice to any one who did 
not servilely follow Luther And Dr Cox, 
mhis Life of Melanchthon, p 35 , speaks 
of a third part), ** at the head of which 
the learned, witty, vacillating, avaricious, 
and artful Erasmus is unquestionably to 
he placed ** I do not deny Ins claim to 
tins place , but why the last three epi- 
thets ’ Can Erasmus be shown to ha\e 
vacillated in Ins tenets' 5 If he had done 
so, it might be no great reproach , but his 
religious creed was nearly that of the 
moderate members of the church of Rome, 
nor ha\ c I observed any proof of a change 
in it But vacillation, some would reply , 


maybe imputed to his conduct I hardly 
think this word is applicable, though he 
acted from particular impulses, winch 
might make him seem a little inconsistent 
m spirit, and certainly wrote letters not 
always in the same tone, according to his 
own temper at the moment, or that of his 
correspondent. Nor was he avaricious, 
at least I know no proof of it , and as to 
the epithet artful, it ill applies to a man 
who was perpetually involving himself by 
an unguarded and imprudent behaviour 
Dr Cox proceeds to charge Erasmus with 
seeking a cardinal s hat. But of this 
there is neither proof nor probability , he 
always declared his reluctance to accept 
that honour, and I cannot think that in 
any part of his life he went the right way 
to obtain it 

Those who arraign Erasmus so severely 
(and I am not undertaking the defence of 
every passage in his voluminous Epistles) 
must proceed either on the assumption 
that no man of his learning and ability 
could honestly remain in the communion 
of the church of Rome, which is the 
height of bigotry and ignorance , or that, 
according to his own religious opinions, 
it was impossible for him to do so This 
is somewhat more tenable, inasmuch as it 
can only be answered by a good deal of 
attention to his writings. But from va- 
rious passages in them, it may be inferred, 
that, though his mind was not made up 
on several points, and perhaps for that 
reason, he thought it right to follow, in 
assent as well as conformity, the catholic 
tradition of the church, and above all, not 
to separate from her communion The 
reader may consult, for Erasmus s opi- 
nions on some chief points of control ersy, 
his Epistles, Dcccxxm ncccclxxvn (which 
Jortin has a little misunderstood), Mxxxv 
idni ;mxciu And see Jortms own fair 
statement of the case, u 274 

Melanchthon had doubtless a sweeter 
temper, and a larger measure of human 
chanties, than Erasmus, nor would I wish 
to vindicate one great man at the expense 
of another But I cannot refrain from 
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9* In 1524, Erasmus, at the instigation of those who 
were resolved to dislodge him from a neutral station 
ver£^ to h his timidity rather affected, published his Diatribe de 
hbero arbitrio, selecting a topic upon which Luther, 
in the opinion of most reasonable men, was very open to attack. 
Luther auswered in a treatise, De servo arbitrio, flinching not, 
as suited his character, from any tenet because it seemed para- 
doxical, or revolting to general prejudice The controveisy 
ended with a reply of Erasmus, entitled Hyperaspistes. - It is 
not to be understood, fiom the titles of these tiacts, that the 
question of free will was discussed between Luther and 
Erasmus in a philosophical sense ; though Melanchthon m 
his Loci Communes, like the modern Calvinists, had com- 
bined the theological position of the spiritual inability of man 
with the metaphysical tenet of general necessity. Luther on 
most occasions, though not uniformly, acknowledged the 
„ freedom of the wall as to indifferent actions, aud also as to 
what the}* called the works of the law. But he maintained 
that, even \\ hen regenerated and sanctified by faith and the 
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Spirit, man had no spiritual free will ; and as before that time 
he could do no good, so after it, he had no power to do ill , 
nor indeed, could he, in a strict sense, do either good or ill, 
God always working m him, so that all his acts were pioper- 
ly the acts of God, though man’s will being of course the 
proximate cause, they might, m a secondary sense, be as- 
cribed to him. It was this that Erasmus denied, in con- 
formity with the doctnne afterwards held by the council of 
Trent, by the, church of England, and, if we may depend on 
the statements of writers of authority, by Melanchthon and 
most of the later Lutherans From the time of this contro- 
versy Luther seems to have always spoken of Erasmus with 
extreme ill will , and if the other was a little more measured 
m Ins expressions, he fell not a jot behind in dislike,* 

10 The epistles of Erasmus, which occupy two folio 
volumes m the best edition of his works, are a vast 

* r C^ aractcr 

treasure for the ecclesiastical and literary history or ^ 
his times.! Morhof advises the student to common- 
place them , a task which, even m his age, few would have 
spared leisure to perform, and which the good index of the 
Leyden edition renders less important. Few men carry on 
so long and extensive a correspondence without affording 
some vulnerable points to the criticism of posterity. The 
failings of Erasmus have been already adverted to , it is from 
his own letters that we derive our chief knowledge of them 
An extreme sensibility to blame m Ins own person, with little 
regard to that of others , a genuine warmth of friendship 
towaids some, but an artificial pretence of it too frequently 


* Many of Luther s strobes at Eras- 
mus occur in the Colloqum Mensaha, 
•which I quote from the translation 
“ Erasmus can do nothing hut cavil and 
flout he cannot confute. 1 “ I charge 

>ou in m> will and testament, that )ou 
hate and loath Erasmus, that riper ” 
ch xhv “He called Erasmus an epi- 
cure nnd ungodly creature, for thinking 
that if God dealcd with men here on earth 
ns they deserved, it would not go so ill 
with the good, or so well with the wick- 
ed " ch vn Lutherus, sa>s the other, 
sic rospondit (diatnha; de hbero nrlntno) 
ut nutehac m ncminem \mdentius, ct 
homo suavis post editum librura per lite- 


ras dpjcrtf"se m me esse ammo candidis- 
surfo, ac propemodum postuht, ut ipst 
gritias ogam, quod mo tam civihtcr trac- 
tant, longc alitcr scripturus si cum hoste 
fuissct res Ep dcccxxxvi 

f [Many of the epistles of Erasmus 
were published by Bhennnus from the 
press of rrohenius about 1519 He pre- 
tended to be angry, end that Frobemus 
had done this against his will , which e\en 
Jortm perceives to he untrue. Epist 
dvu Tins was a little like Voltaire, to 
whose physiognomy that of Erasmus has 
often been observed to bear some resem- 
blance , and lie has been suspected of 
other similar tnchs. — 18*12 ] 
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assumed ; au inconsistency of profession both as to persons 
and opinions, partly arising from the different character of 
Ins correspondents, but m a great degree from the varying 
impulses of his ai dent mind, tend to abate that respect winch 
the name of Erasmus at first excites, and which, on a candid 
estimate of his whole life, and the tenor even of this corre- 
spondence, it ought to retain. He was the first conspicuous 
enemy of ignorance and superstition, the first restorer of 
Christian morality on a scriptural foundation, and, notwith- 
standing the ridiculous assertion of some moderns that he 
wanted theological learning, the first who possessed it in its 
proper sense, aud applied it to its proper end 

11. In every succeeding year the letters of Erasmus be- 
His aiieaition tra F increasing animosity against the reformers 
forme»fo! e * He long been on good terms with Zwmgle 
creases and GEcolampadius, but became so estranged by 
these party differences, that he speaks of their death with 
a sort of triumph * He still, however, kept up some inter- 
course with Melanckthon The latter years of Erasmus 
could not have been happy ; he lived m a perpetual irritation 
from the atacks of adveisanes on e\eiy side, his avowed 
dislike of the reformers by no means assuaging the urulence 
of his original foes in the church, or removing the suspicion 
of lukewarmness in the orthodox causa Pait of this should 
fairly be ascribed to the real independence of his nnnd in the 
formation of Ins opinions, though not always in their expres- 
sion, and to their incompatibility with the extreme doctrines 
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of either side But an habitual indiscretion, the besetting: 
%m of literary men, who seldom restrain their wit, rendcied 
this hostility far more general than it need have been, and, 
accompanied as it was with a real timidity of character, ex- 
posed him to the charge of insincerity, which he could better 
palliate by the example of others than deny to have some 
foundation Erasmus died in 15 36, having returned to 
Basle, which, on pretence of the alterations in religion, he 
had quitted for Friburg m Bnsgau a few years befoie No 
differences of opinion had abated the pride of the citizens of 
Basle in their illustrious visiter Erasmus lies interred m 
their cathedral, the earliest, except (Ecolampadius, m the 
long list of the literary dead, which have rendered that ceme- 
tery conspicuous in Europe 

32 The most striking effect of the first preaching of the - 
Reformation was that it appealed to the ignorant, A lof - 
and though political liberty, m the sense we use the ft™* 
word, cannot be leckoued the aim of those who m- | s norant - 
troduced it, yet there piedoininated that revolutionary spirit 
which loves to witness desti uction foi its own sake, and that 
intoxicated self-confidence which renders folly mischievous 
Women took an active part in religious dispute , and though 
m some respects the Homan Catholic religion is very con- 
genial to the female sex, we cannot be surprised that many 
ladies might be good Protestants against the right of any to 
pidge better than themselves The translation of the New 
Testament by Luther in 1 322, and of the Old a few years later, 
gave weapons to all disputants, it was common to bold con- 
ferences befoie the burgomasters of German and Swiss towns, 
who settled the points hi controversy, one way or other, per- 
haps ns well as the learned would have done 

13. We cannot give any attention to the story of the Ke- 
formntion, without being stt utk by tin* extraordinary 1<mrt , clt>r 
analog) it hears to that of the last fiftj ) ears lie Uu,uh? ,r1 
who would study the spirit of this might\ age maj ,iri Int 
see it refit rted as in a mirror from the da>s of Luther ami 
Erasmus Man, who, speaking of him collet tntl\, has ne\er 
reasoned for himself, is the puppet of impulses and prcpnht es, 
be thej for good or for evil These arc, in the usual couise of 
tilings, traditional notions and sentiments, strengthened b\ 
u>r l. \ \ 
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repetition, and running into habitual tiains of thought. 
Nothing is more difficult, in general, than to make a nation 
peiceive any thing as tine, or seek its own mteiest m any 
manner, but as its foiefatheis have opined or acted Change 
in these respects has been, even in Europe, wlieie thcie is 
most of flexibility, veiy giadual , the work, not of argument 
01 instruction, but of cxterioi cncumst.inees slowly opeiatmg 
tlnough along lajise of time. Thcie ha\e been, however, 
some lemaikable exceptions to tins law of unifoimity, or, if 
I may use the term, of .s vnthn itmation. The introduction 
of Christianity seems to have produced a veiy lapul subver- 
sion of ancient prepidices, a very conspicuous alteration of 
the whole channel tlnough winch moral sentiments flow, m 
nations that have at once leceived it. This has also not un- 
frequeutly happened through the influence of Mohammcdism 
in the East. NekCto these gicat i evolutions m extent and 
degree, stand the two pci lods we have begun by comparing , 
that of the Hefot illation m the sixteenth ccntur) f , and that of 
political innovation wheiein we ha\e long lived In each, 
the characteristic featuies aie a contempt foi antiquity, a 
shifting of piejudices, an inward sense of self-esteem leading 
to an asseition of puvatc judgment in the most uninformed, 
a sanguine confidence in the amelioration of human affans, 
a fixing of the heai t on gieat ends, with a compaiative dis- 
regaid of all things mtei mediate. In each theie has been so 
much of alloy in the motives, and, still moie, so much of 
dangei and suffering in the means, that the cautious and 
model ate have shrunk back, and sometimes letraccd then 
own steps lathei than encounter evils wdnch at a distance 
they had not seen m then full magnitude Hence w r e may 
pronounce with certainty what Luther, Hutten, Cailostadt, 
what again Moie, Eiasmus, Melanchthon, Cassauder, w r ould 
have been m the nineteenth centuiy, and what our own con- 
temporaries would have been m their times But we are 
too apt to judge others, not as the individualities of personal 
cliaiactei and the varying aspects of cucumstances lendered 
them, and would have lendeied us, but according to oui 
opinion of the consequences, which, even if estimated by 
us rightly, w r ere such as they could not determinately have 
foreseen 
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11- In 1531, Zw ingle lost Ins life on tlie Held of battle. 
It \ias the custom of the Swiss that their pastors , 
should attend the citizens m wax to exhort the com- 
batants and console the dying. But the refoimers soon ac- 
quired a new chief m a young man supenor in learning and 
probably in genius, John Calvin, a native of Noyon m, i n ,« 
in Picardy. His Institutions, published in 1.536, tul ” 
became the te\t-book of a powerful body, who deviated m 
some few points from the Helvetic school of Zwmglc They 
are dedicated to Francis I , in language, good, though not 
perhaps as choice as would have been written in Italy, tem- 
perate, judicious, and likely to prevail upon the genet nl 
reader if not upon the king Tins treatise w'as the most 
systematic and extensive defence and exposition of the pro- 
testant doctrine winch had appeared Without the o\er- 
strained phrases and wilful paradoxes of Luther’s eailiei- 
w'ntings, the Institutes of Calvin seem to contain most of' 
Ins predecessor’s theological doctrine, except as to the coi- 
pornl presence He adopted a middle course as to this, and 
endeavoured to distinguish himself from the Helvetic divines 
It is wall knowm that he brought forward the predestinarian 
tenets of Augustin moie fully than Luther, who seems, how'- 
ever, to have maintained them with equal confidence. They 
appeared to Calvin, as doubtless they are, cleaily deducible 
from their common doctnne as to the sinfulness of all natural 
actions, and the arbitiary irresistible conversion of the pas- 
sive soul by the power of God The city of Geneva, throwing 
off subjection to its bishop, and embracing the refoimed re- 
ligion m 1536, invited Calvin to an asylum, w'here he soon 
became the guide and legislator, though never the ostensible 
magistrate of the new republic 

15 The Helvetian refoimers at Zurich and Bern weie 
now moie and more separated from the Lutherans , Incrrajcd 
and in spite of frequent endeavours to leconcile their 
differences, each party, but especially the latter, tonn,:n - 
became as exclusive and nearly as intolerant as the cliuich 
W'hich they had quitted Among the Lutheians themse 1 
those who rigidly adheied to the spint of their fou 
doctime, grew estranged, not externally, but m 

a a 2 
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affection, from the followers of Melanchthon.* Luther him- 
self, who never withchew his friendship from the latter, 
seems to have been alternately under lus influence, and that 
of mfenor men The Anabaptists, in their well-known oc- 
cupation of Munster, gave such proof of the tremendous 
consequences of fanaticism, generated, in great measure, by 
the Lutheian tenet of assurance, that the pai amount neces- 
sity of maintaining human society tended more to silence 
these theological subtilties, than any aiguments of the same 
class. And from this tune that sect itself, if it did not lose 
all its enthusiasm, learned how to regulate it in suboidma- 
tion to legal and moral duties 

lG. England, which had long contained the lemnauts of 
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Wichffe’s follow crs, could not remain a stranger to tins revo- 
lution T) ndale’s New Testament was printed at neromcd 
Antwerp m 1526 , the first translation that had {££^“ d 
been made into English. The cause of this delay 
has been already explained , and great pains were taken to 
suppress the circulation of Tjiulale’s \ersiou But England 
was then inclined to take its religion from the nod of a capri- 
cious tj rant Persecution w ould ha\ e long repressed tile 
spirit of free judgment, and the king, for Henry’s life at 
least, ha\e retained Ins claim to the papal honour conferred 
on him as defender of the faith, if “ Gospel light,” as Gray 
has rather affectedly expressed it, had not “ flashed from 
Bolejn’s ejes” But we shall not dwell on so trite a sub- 
ject It is less familiar to e\ cry owe, that m Italy ^ 
the seeds of the Reformation w ere earl) and w idely 
sown A translation of Melnnchthon’s Loci Communes,’'' 
under the name of Ippofilo da Terra Nigra, was printed at 
Venice in 1521, the \ery jear of its appearance at Witten- 
berg , the w orks of Luther, Zwungle, and Bucer, w ere also 
circulated under false names * The Italian translations of 
Scripture made in the fifteenth century were continually re- 
printed , and in 1530 a new \ersion w r as published at Venice 
by Brucioh, with a preface written in a protestant tone t 
The great intercourse of Italy with the Cisalpine nations 
through war and commerce, atid the partiality of Renee of 
France, duchess of Ferrara, to the ncw r doctrines, whose dis- 
ciples she encouraged at her court, under the pretext of 
literature, contributed to spread an active spirit of inquiry 
In almost every considerable city, between 1525 and 154-0, 
ive find proofs of a small band of Protestants, not in general 
abandoning the outward profession of the church, but coincid- 
ing in most respects with Luther or Zwmgle It lias lately 
been proved that a very early proselyte to the Reformation, 
and oue whom we should least expect to find in that number, 
was Berm, before the completion, if not the commencement, 
of his labour on the Orlando Inuamorato , which he at- 
tempted to render in some places the vehicle of bis disappro- 

* ^CCne’s Hist of Reformation in Italy Epigrams were written in faiour 
of Luther as early as 1521 p 32 

t Id- p 53 55 
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bation of the church. This may account foi the freedom 
fiom indecency which distinguishes that poem, and contrasts 
with the gieat licentiousness of Beim’s lighter and eaiher 
productions.*" 

17 The Italians-are an imaginative, but not essentiallj’ a 
Italian superstitious people, 01 liable, nationally speaking, 
heterodoxy to the gloomy prejudices that master the leason 
Among the classes, whose better education had strengthened 
and developed the acuteness and intelligence so general in 
Italy, a silent disbelief of the popular religion was far moie 
usual than in any othei country. In the majority, this has 
always taken the turn of a complete rejection of all positive 
faith , but, at the era of the Reformation especially, the sub- 
stitution of Protestant for Romish Christianity was an alter- 
native to be embiaced by men of more serious tempei aments 
.Certain it is, that we find tiaces of this aberiation fiom or- 
thodoxy, m one or the other form, through much of the 
hteiature of Italy, sometimes displaying itself only 111 censures 
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of the vices of tile clergy , censures, from which, though m 
other ages they had been almost universal, the rigidly Catholic 
party began now to abstain We have already mentioned 
Pontanus nnd Mantuan Trissino, in Ins Italia Liberata, in- 
troduces a sharp invective against the church of Rome * 
The Zodiacus VitcC of Manzolh, whose assumed Latin name, 
by which he is bettei known, was Pahngonius Stellatus, * 
teems with invectives against the monks, and certainly springs 
from a protcstant source, t The first edition is of 1537, at 
Basle. But no one writei is more indignantly severe than 
Alamanni $ 

18 This rapid, though rather secret progress of heresy 
among the more educated Italians, could not fail to it*„ r ogrcw 
alarm their jealous church They had not won over 
the populace to then 4 side , for, though censures on claue ' 
the superior clergy were listened to with approbation in every 
country, there was little probability that the Italians would 
generally abjuie modes of worship so congenial to then na- 
tional temper, as to have been devised, or retained fiom 
heathen times, in compliance with it. Even of those who 
had associated with the reformers, and have been in conse- 
quence reckoned among them, some were fat from intending 
to break olf fiom a church which had been identified with all 
then prejudices and pursuits >Such was Flamuno, one of 


* This passage, winch is m the six- 
teenth canto, will be found m Iloscoe’s 
Leo X* Append No 1G4 , but the 
reader would be mistaken in supposing, 
ns Hoscoc’s language seems to imply, that 
it is only contained m the first edition of 
1648 The fact is that Trmrno can- 
celled theso lines m the unsold copies of 
that edition, so that very few are found 
to contain them , but they arc restored in 
the edition of the Italia Liberata, printed 
at Verona in 1729 

t The Zodiacus Vitm is a long moral 
poc.m, the books of which arc named from 
the signs of the zodiac It is not very 
poetical, hut by no means without strong 
passages of sense and spirit m a lax Ho- 
mtinn metre Tho author has said more 
than enough to incur the suspicion of 
Lutheranism 

I have observed several proofs of this , 
the following will suffice — . 

A A 


Sod tun prrcsortlrn non Intrct limlna qulaqunm 
Frnter ncc monnchui vo\ qunvls lego Baccrdo* 
lloi fuge j pcjtii calm nulla lmc imraonlor , hi 
Bunt 

Frcx homlnum ferns itultltlrc BcntlnnmtiloniTn, 
Agnonrm sub pcllc lupl mcreedo colcntci 
Non plotato, Dcum ; fal»a sub imagine vectl 
Drclplunt itolldoa, ac rellgionis in umbra 
MUlooctus Totlto9,ctminoplaculacondunt Ac 
Leo (lib r ) 

I could find, probably, more decisive 
Lutheranism in searching through the 
poem, but have omitted to make notes m 
reading it. 

4 

X Ahl cicca gento cho V hal troppo n proglo ; 
Tu crodl bon, che qucita ria temema 
UaUbltm pKl d altrl gratia c ptWUcgio 
Ch altrn trovl hoggUn let vera Bclcmra » 
Cho di simulation monxogno o frodi 
Bcato 1 mondo, cho sard inai acnrit, &c 

. t Sntlr 1 

The twelfth Satire concludes with n 
similar execration, in the name of Italy , 
against the church of Rome 

4 . 
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the most elegant of poets and best of men , and such was the 
accomplished and admirable Vittona Colonna.* But those 
who had diunk deeper of the cup of fiee thought had no 
other resource, when their private assemblies had been de- 
tected, and their names proscribed, than to fly be} r oud the 
Alps. Bernard Ochmo, a Capucin preacher of great emi- 
nence, being summoned to Rome, and fiudmg Ins death 
resolved upon, fled to Geneva. His apostasy struck lus ad- 
mil ers with astonishment, and possibly put the Italians more 
on their guard against others. Peter Martyr, well known 
afterwards m Eugland, soon followed him , the academy of 
Modena, a literary society highly distinguished, but long 
suspected of heresy, was compelled, in 1542, to subscribe a 
decimation of faith , and, though Lombaidy was still full of 
secret Protestants, they lived m continual terror of peisecution 
during the rest of this period. The small reformed church 
'of Ferrara was broken up m 1550 , mauy were imprisoned, 
and one put to death f 

19 Meantime the natural tendency of speculative minds 
to press forward, though checked at this tune by the 
inflexible spirit of the leaders of the Reformation, 
gave use to some theological novelties A Spanish phy- 
sician, Michael Reves, commonly called Servetus, was the 
first to open a new scene m religious innovation The an- 
cient controversies on the Trinity had long subsided , if any 
remained whose creed was not unlike that of the Arians, we 
must seek for them among the Wuldenses, or other perse- 
cuted sects. But eveu this is obscure, and Erasmus, when 
accused of Ananism, might reply wath apparent truth, that 
no heresy was more extinct Servetus, however, though not 
at all an Anan, fiamed a scheme, not probably (juite no\el, 

which is a difficult matter, but sounding very unlike what 

was deemed orthodoxy Being an imprudent and impetuous 
man, he assailed the fundamental doctnnes of reformers as 


■* 14 M‘Crie discuses at length tlic opi- 
nion*; of these hto, p 1 1 — 177 
to 1cn\t tho^e of 1 1 itmino in doubt but 
hi Utters published it Nuremberg in 
5 '"l ‘'jK ih in fiMuir of hi* orthodox \ 

* Dr M Crn *. !lv*tor\ of tlu 

l imntion in ItVW, uluch ln*= thrown 


a collected light upon n subject interesting 
and little familiar, I ba\e made ot 
pridect sor Gerties Specimen Itdn r*-* 
format c of Ti ratio chi vm 15* 1 > y 
( nnnone iv 10° it alibi nnd of G» 
lur/i, I<tom del Gran Dictto » - 
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much as of the Catholic church with none of the management 
necessary in such cases, as the title of his book, printed m 
1JS1, De Tnmtatis erronbus, is enough to show He was 
so little satisfied with his owm performance, that in a second 
treatise, called Dialogues on the Trinity, he retracts the' 
former as ill written, though without having changed any of 
Ins opinions. These works are very scarce and obscurely 
w orded, but the tenets seem to be nearly what are called 
Sabelliau * t 

20 The Sociman writers derive their sect from a small 
knot of distinguished men, who met privately at ArisnUm 
Vicenza about 1540 , including Laehus Socinus, ln Iuly 
at that time too young to have had any influence, Ochino, 
Gentile, Alciati, and some others This fact has been doubted 
by Mosbeim and M‘Cne, and does not rest on much evi- 
dence, while some of the above names are rather improbable t 
It is certain, however, that many of the Italian reformers 
held anti-tnmtanan opinions, chiefly of the Anan form 
M'Crie suggests, that these had been derived from Servetus, 
but it does not appear that they had any acquaintance, or con- 
curred, in general, with him, who was very fai from Anamsm , 
and it is much more probable that their tenets originated 
among themselves If, indeed, it were necessary to look for 
an heresiarch, a Spanish gentleman, resident at Naples, by 
name Valdes, is far more likely than Servetus It is agreed 
that Valdes was one of the chief teachers of the Reformation 
m Italy , and he has also been supposed to have inclined 
towards Arianism.$ 

21. Even m Spam, the natural soil of tenacious supersti- 
tion, and the birthplace of the Inquisition, a few p^unt* 
seeds of Protestantism were early sowti The fiist l »”I p uw 
■writings of Luther w'ere translated into Spanish Countrl “ 

* The original editions of the -works of Chalmers s Dictionary, art. Vnldesso, 
Servetus very rarely occur , but there arc and Baylc His Considerations were 
reprints of the last century, which them- tnmslatcd into English in 1638 I can 
seLcs arc by no means common- find no evidence as to this point one v.ay 

1* Lubitnecius, Hist Reformat. Polo- or the other in the book itself, which bc- 
mcie M‘Cncs Hist, of Reformation m trays a good deal of fanaticism, and con- 
ttaly jp 154 fidence in the private tcachmg of the 

} Dr i\l‘Cne is inclined to deny the Spirit- The tenets arc high Lutheranism 
Animism of Valdes, and says it cannot be as to human action, and derived perhaps 
found m lus writings (p 122), others from the Loci Communes of Mclan- 
have been of a different opinion See chthon, Bcza condemned the book 
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soon after their appearance , the Holy Office began to take 
alarm about 1530. Several suspected followers of the new 
creed were confined m monasteries, and one was burnt at Valla- 
dolid in 1540.* But m no country, where the Reformation 
was seveiely restrained by the magistrate, did it spread so ex- 
tensively as in the Netherlands. Two Augustine monks weie 
burned at Brussels in 1523, and their death had the effect, 
as Erasmus tells us, of increasing prodigiously the number of 
heretics.! From that time a bitter persecution was carried 
on, both by destroying books, and punishing their leaders , 
but most of the seventeen provinces were full of sectaries, 

22. Deeply shaken by all this open schism and lurking 
order of disaffection, the church of Rome seemed to have 
jesuus little hope but m the superstition of the populace, 
the precarious support of the civil power, or the quarrels of 
her adversanes. But she found an unexpected source of 
strength in her own bosom , a green shoot from the yet 
living trunk of an aged tree. By a bull, dated the 27th of 
September, 1540, Paul III established the older of Jesuits, 
planned a few ) T ears before by Ignatius Loyola. The lead- 
ing lules of this order were, that a general should be 
chosen for life, whom every Jesuit was to obey as he did 
God , and that besides the three vows of the regulais, po- 
voity, chastity, and obedience, he should promise to go 
wheievei the pope should command. They were to ueai 
no other diess than the clergy usual!) 7 did , no regular hours 
of piayer were enjoined , but they weie bound to pass then 
time usefully foi their neighbours, in preaching, m the 
direction of consciences, and the education of youth Sin h 
were the pi maples of an institution which has, more ellei- 
tu.illy tli, in any othei, exhibited the moral power of a unite* 
association m tnoung the gieat unorganised mass of man- 
kind. 

23 The Jesuits established their first school in 1^R>, at 
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Gandia m the kingdom of Valencia, under the auspices of 
Francis Borgia, who derived the title of duke from xhdr ^ 
that city It was erected into a university by the llU, “ rlty 
pope and king of Spain. * This was the commencement of 
that vast influence they were speedily to acquire by the con- 
trol of education. They began about the same time to scat-' 
ter their missionaries over the East. This had been one of - 
the great objects of their foundation. And when news was 
brought, that thousands of barbarians had flocked to the 
preaching of Francis Xavier, that he had poured the watei s 
of baptism on their heads, and raised the cross over the pros- 
trate idols of the East, they had enough, if not to silence 
the envy of competitors, at least to secure the admnation of 
the Catholic world. Men saw m the Jesuits courage and 
self-devotion, learning and politeness , qualities the want of 
which had been the disgrace of monastic fraternities They 
were formidable to the enemies of the cliuich , and those 
who were her friends cared little for the jealousy of the secu- 
lar clergy, or for the technical opposition of lawyers. The 
mischiefs and dangers that might attend the institution were 
too l emote for popular alarm. 

24. In the external history of protestant churches, two 
events, not long preceding the middle of the six- of 
teenth century, served to compensate each other, — Trcnt 
the unsuccessful league of the Lutheran princes of Germany, 
ending m their total defeat, and the establishment of the 
leformed religion in England by the council of Edward VI 
It admits, however, of no doubt, that the principles of the 
Keformation were still progressive, not only in those coun- 
tries where they were countenanced by the magistrate, but 
m otheis, like France and the Low Countries, where they 
incurred the risk of martyrdom Meantime Paul III had, 
with much reluctance, convoked a general council at Trent. 
1,113 met ° n 13th of December, 1545 , and after detei- 
minmg a large propoition of the disputed problems in theo- 
ry’ especially such as related to grace and original sin 
was removed by the pope m March, 1547, to Ins own city 
ologna, wheiethey sat but a short time before events oc- 


* Fluiry, Hist Lctles xxix 221 
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curred which compelled them to suspend their sessions. They 
did no: re-assemble till lool. 

do. Toe greatest difficulties which embarrassed the cotin- 
isciEt cd of Trent appear to have arisen from the clash- 
e --.-KL j n g doctrines of scholastic divines, especially tbe 
respective followers of Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scorns 
embattled as rival hosts of Dominicans and Fran riser's.* 
The fathers endeavoured, as far as possible, to avoid any de- 
cision which might give too unequivocal a victorv to either : 
though it has generallv been thought, that the former, haring 
the authority of Augustin as well as their own great cham- 
pion on their side have come off on the whoF. superior in 
the decisions of the council. ~ But we must avo : d these sub- 
til ties. into wb>ch it fr difficult not to slide when we toacn on 
such topics 

do. In the history of the Deformation, Luther is in coni - 
para hi \ the greatest name Vm? see liim. in die sb.lful com- 
ch^-.icc s position of Robertson the cb ef figure of a group ot 
gownsmen, standing in contwist on the canvas wth 
the crowned rivals of France and Austria, and the’r a**erdu~t 
warriors but bended in the unitv of that historic pwinre- 
Tius amazing intlueuce on the revolutions of h : s own age 
and on the opinions of mankind seems to have produce i as 
is nor unnatural an exaggerated notion of his intedectuai 
Greatness It is admitted on ah sides, that Le wrote Irs own 
language w-th force and puwtv . and he is reckoned ore o 
its best models Die hvmns in use with the Lufre^n chi rei 
m^ny of v\ Inch are Fs own possess a simple d ga ty i* 
tlevoumes? never, probably, excelled in that rirss ot poctrv 
and abke d,stingn«riied from tlie povertv of F -F’oV e" 
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Brady, and from the meretricious ornament of later writers 
But from the Latin works of Luther few readers, I believe, 
Mill rise without disappointment Their intemperance, their 
coarseness, their inelegance, their scurrility, their wild para- 
doxes, that menace the foundations of religious morality, are 
not compensated, so far at least as my slight acquaintance 
with them extends, by much strength or acuteness, and still 
less by any improssne eloquence. Some of lus treatises, and 
we may instance his reply to Henry VIII., or the book 
“against the falsely -named order of bishops,” can be de- 
scribed as little else than bellow mg m bad Latin Neither of 
these books display, as far as I can judge, any striking abi- 
lity It is not to be imagined that a man of Ins vivid parts 
fails to perceive any advantage winch may offer itself in that 
close grappling, sentence by sentence, with an adversary, 
which fills most of lus controversial writings , and in scornful 
irony he had no superior. Mis epistle to Erasmus, prefixed 
to the treatise De servo arbitrio, is bitterly' insolent m terms 
as civil ns he could use But the clear and comprehensive 
line of argument, which enlightens the reader’s understand mg, 
and resolves his difficulties, is nl way's wanting. An unbound- 
ed dogmatism, resting on an absolute confidence m the infal- 
libility', practically speaking, of his own judgment, pervades 
his writings , no indulgence is shown, no pause allowed, to 
the hesitating, whatever stands in the way of his decisions, 
the fathers of the church, the schoolmen and philosophers, 
the canons and councils, are swept away' m a current of im- 
petuous declamation , and as every thing contained m Scrip- 
ture, according to Luther, is easy to be understood *, andean 
only be understood in his sense, every deviation from Ins doc- 
trine incurs the anathema of perdition. Jerome, he says, far 
from being rightly canonised, must, but for some special grace, 
have been damned for his interpretation of St Paul’s Epistle f 
to the Romans t That the Zuinglians, as well as the whole 
church of Rome, and the Anabaptists, were shut out by their 
tenets from salvation, is more than insinuated in numefous 

* [This, however, in only for those who f Infcmum potius quam ccclum Hie- 

are illuminated by the Spirit Spintus ronymus meruit , tantum abest ut ipsum 
cnim requintur od totam Scfipturam, et canomznre nut sanctum esse audeam di- 
ad quamhbet ejus partem intelhgcndam cere Id fol 478 
Vo) u foL 428 edit Wittcberg, 1 554 1 
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passages of Luther’s writings. Yet lie had passed himself 
through several changes of opinion In 1518, he i ejected 
auricular confession , in 1520, it was both useful and netes- 
smy , not long afterwards, it was again laid aside. I hate 
found it impossible, to reconcile, 01 to undei stand, his tenets 
concerning faith and w r orks , and can only perceive, that, if 
theie be any reservation m favour of the latter, not meielj 
sophistical, of which I am hardly well convinced, it consists 
in distinctions too subtle foi the people toappiehcnd. These 
arc not the oscillations of the balance m a calm undei standing, 
conscious of the difficulty which so often attends the estimate 
of opposite presumptions, but altei nate gusts of dogmatism, 
dining which, foi the time, he was as tenacious of Ins pulg* 
mont as if it had been uniform 

27 It is not impossible, that some ofiente will he taken at 
this chaiactei of Ins works by those who have thought onl\ 
of the man , evtiaordmaiy as he doubtless was in himsell, 
and far more so as the instrument of mighty changes on 
caith Man) of late yeais, especially m German), without 
holding a single one of Luther’s 11101 e pecuhm tenets, hate 
thought it neccssai y to magnify Ins mtellei tunl gifts 1 red< - 
ric Sihlegel is among these , but in his paneg) nc theie mm ins 
a little wish to insinuate, that the rcfotmei’s poweiful under- 
standing bad a taint of insanit) Tins has not muiatiiiulK 
oiturred to othus, horn the stiange tales of dtahoheal wmoiis 
L uther v< r\ st^riou^ly iciounts, and fioin the im ousi-ti in u 
as well .is the e\tra\ again e oi some pass iges 1 Lit the total 

nbsiiire ol sdi-iesti amt, with the into\n atitlg (‘Pet ts ol pr< - 
•'Umptuonsne i 'S f is snllit lent to a< 1 omit for abi rration**, ninth 
men of legulai minds construe into a< tua! main* 

W h< ihi 1 I ait lu 1 \u ic perfet tl\ 111 i it m st as to ins p* 1 - 1 11 
mtt rut n- v ith the de\il, »na\ Im donhtful , on* «>l tluin h* 

< m- t<» ri pr< "t nt as tut* rnal 
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m ».rnjitur t\ iut< rj»r«>Witi/»n Though unt ton to the 

unV m ot ntli.r jnru, it o’n imul tii< ri'imrl,iUo lotnonr of 
|t t jjjit adopted m the mf*»m \ **f our own proic-rmtiMn. 
V.\tr\ pn^h church in l'n^land, b\ an of mimed in 

1 r ii7, \va^ f.lihtji.l to hue n mp\ ot tin- puraphram It i- 
prMrddo, or rutin r obviomlv t<r(uu, tint tlm* onb r wa- not 
mmphid with * 

*aj Tin Iymi (\umnn/»- of MHnnhthon h vve dnsd\ 
Wet nn udomul Hu w rutnr- of 7a % mule, milts. v , , 
tu<h puhh-lnd m 1/>J L did imt nt mi * <}U*d repm , ,, 

ntion , v nli nmn of innird nhdnx linn i rtidition, 

Jo v v-K ft In hind in tin **< m r d ad\ uiu i of It trnnm, f i]\ in 
M md- on luulu r ground 111- Jn-tuutm an -nil ui tin* 
h tnU of tint mum r*»u- bod\ who art u-inllv ihnotmfnt<d 
from hum llu wort - of It — mu^pnumo uh or tt< s of tin* 

U« form itnm, v Inch \\\\\ fall within tin- » vvlnr period of ion- 
tro\*r-\ % ill inn dmiti ns f nor is it worth wlnh to do morn 
on tins orrnMon tlnn muilion tin* n mu s of a ft \ onto tile* 
brand nn n \\\ tin communion nf Homo, \i\is, t'aptnu, 

Muor, (aim, Nun, uni ( ithanti 1 f lhe two Intti r were 
protmtK nt in (In cmimd of r Ir<nt, tin first being of (ho 
iJonumcan pirt\, or that of 'Hannas A<[unn- r whnh wa 
\ir(u ilh tint of \uo«-iui , the m mud n Si otist, and in some 
points ihunting a little from wlnt pm-td for the more oitho- 
«ko tuiots ( uln r m llu* i itholu or jnoti stun ihurclus 1 

10 'Ihe-i elder champions of a long war, t special!) the 
Konnsh, are, with a ur\ fw\ exuptmn-, known 
onK h\ their names and Inis These an thr>, and untie iu nt)r 
main more there wire down to the middle of the 
f?r waiter nth renturj, at whom, along' the shelves of nn ancient 
hbrnr\, ve look and pass b) f I lie) belong no moie to nun, 
hnt to the worm, the moth, and the spider r J heir dark and 
nhbul barks, their wllow leaves, their thousand folio pages, r 
do not more repel ns than the nnpiofitnblcness of then sub- 
stance f Jhcir prohxit), their barbarous style, the peipeUml 
recurrence, m man), of sjllogistu forms, the reluuuc, by wa) 

* Torlm llmt u tlic Amm> \er\ fur clt rr\i to lx |>n f rre<l of thou 

tnljonn nnd tin l^rtplirnsc or 1 tft mui nlucU Invc nmc litui iuiIiUUkiI h n 01 
together, no Imre nn interpretation of t!i<* | J trlilmrn, w IZIO — li^O Amins 

IWw Ic<tmm*nl ni jmlirjoUH nml otnet ns x\u\ if 1(7 
could Ik. imdc m lus turn., nml to winch } Sirjd nml T hurj, pn^stm 
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of proof, on authorities that have been abjured, the temporary 
and partial disputes, which can be neither interesting nor 
always intelligible at present, must soon put an end to the 
activity of the most mdustrions scholar.* Even the coryphtei 
of the Reformation are probably more quoted than read, more 
praised than appreciated , their works, though not scarce, are 
voluminous and expensive : and it may not be invidious to 
surmise, that Luther and Alelancbtbon serve little other pur- 
pose, at least in England, than to give an occasional air of 
erudition to a theological paragraph, or to supply its margin 
with a reference that few readers will verify. It will be un- 
necessary to repeat this remark hereafter : but it must be 
understood as applicable, with such few exceptions as will 
from time to time appear, throughout at least the remainder 
of the sixteenth ceutury 

31 Xo English treatise on a theological subject, published 
before the end of looO, seems to deserve notice 
in the general literature of Europe, though some 
may be reckoned interesting m the historv of our Reform- 
ation Tlie sermons of Latimer, however, published in lJIb, 
are read for their honest zeal and Inelv delineation of man- 
ners They are probably the best specimens of a stvle Men 
prevalent m the pulpit, and which is still not lost m Italy, 
nor among some of our own sectaries ; a stvle that came at 
once home to the vulgar, animated and efiectne, picturesque 
and intelligible, but too unsparing both of ludicrous asset i- 
ations aud common-place imectue The French ha\e some 
preachers, earlier than Latimer whose great fuue wa« ob- 
tained in tin* manner, Madlard and 3Ienot They belong 1 to 
the reign of Loins XII I am but slight! v acquainted with 
the former, \\ho«c sermons, printed if not preached in Lvm, 
with sometimes a sort of almost macaroon intermixture 
French, appeared to me \cr\ much inferior to those of L 'ti- 
mer IIenr\ Supbens, m his Apo’ogie pour 
cuIum! mam |n^n?i ^ from tlu-^e pun* her'-, in proof ol 
<loprn\it\ m tho a laforo tlio Rcfonnatmn 

tin IutN I ln\< r< a»i of MaiUnrtL, I <h*i not Jrnl man) n l * 
(ti! hn sunn* i ip iln mils - * !»ut * 1 

r< ** ** t*» ' fr re^ of Nil r»n f ho U from lam am* M itf * 
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will ha\c ns much gratification as consummate impropriety 
and bad taste can furnish * 

32 The vital spirit of the Reformation, as a great work- 
ing m the public mind, will be inadequately dis- SfiItU or t)ic 
cerned m the theological w ritmgs of this age. Two 
controversies overspread tlieir pages, and almost 
efface more important and more obvious differences between 
the old and the new religions. Among the Lutherans, the 
tenet of justification or salvation by faith alone, called, m the 
barbarous jargon of polemics, sohfuhanism, w r as always pro- 
minent it \\ as from that point then founder began , it was 
there that, long afterwards, and when its original crudeness 
had been tnellou r ed, Mclanchthon himself thought the rvliole 
principle of the contest was grounded t In the disputes 
again of the Lutherans with the Helvetic reformers, ns well 
as in those of the latter school, including the church of 
England, wnth that of Rome, the corporal or real piesence 
(wdneh are generally synonymous with the writers of that 
century) tn the Lord’s supper w’as the leading topic of de- 
bate. But m the former of these doctrines, after it had been 
purged from the Antmomian extravagances of Luther, there 
was found, if not absolutely a verbal, yet rather a subtle, and 
by no means practical, difference between themselves and the 
church of Romet, while, in the Eucharistic controversy, 
many of the reformers bewildered themselves, and strove to 
perplex their antagonists, wnth incompatible and unintelligible 
propositions, to which the mass of the people paid as little 
regard as they deserved. It was not for these trials of me- 
taphysical acuteness that the ancient cathedi als shook in their 
inmost shrines , and though it would be very erroneous to 
deny, that many not merely of the learned laity, but of the 
inferior ranks, w T ere apt to tread m such thorny paths, we 
must look to w r bat came closer to the appiehension of plain 
men for their zeal in the cause of reformed religion, and for 

* Niceron, vols. xxm and xxiv If ed in German, yet Eichhom in another 
Ihcse are the original sermons, it must place, in 282 , seems to represent Luther 
have been the practice in France, as it and Ins protostant associates as the first ** 
was m Italy, to preach m Latin , but who used that language m the pulpit 
Lichhom tells us that the sermons of the f Melanclith Epist p 290 etL Pcu- 
fifteenth century, published m German), cer, 1570 
were chiefly translated from the molhfcr- J Burnet on eleventh article 

tongue, vi 113 Tauler certainly pTench- 
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tlie success of that zeal. The abolition of saint-worship, the 
destruction of images, the sweeping away of ceremonies, of 
absolutions, of fasts and penances, the free circulation of the 
Scriptures, the communion in prayer by the native tongue, 
the introduction, if not of a good, yet of a more energetic 
and attractive style of preaching than had existed before , and 
besides this, the eradication of monkery which they despised, 
the humiliation of ecclesiastical power which they hated, the 
immunity from exactions which they resented, these are what 
the north of Europe deemed its gam by the public establish- 
ment of the Reformation, and to which the common name 
of Protestantism was given. But it is rather m the history, 
than in the strictly theological literature of this period, that 
we are to seek for the character of that revolution in reli- 
gious sentiment, which ought to interest us from its own im- 
portance, and from its analogy to other changes m human 
opinion. 

33. It is often said, that the essential principle of protes- 
i mu or tantism, and that for which the struggle w as made, 
r mltc was something different from all we have mentioned, 
a perpetual freedom from all authority in religious 
belief, or what goes by the name of the right of private 
judgment. But, to look more nearly at what occurred, this 
permanent Independence was not much asserted, and still less 
acted upon. The Reformation was a change of masters , a 
voluntary one, no doubt, in those who had any choice , and 
m tins sense, an exercise, for the time, of their personal 
judgment. But no one having gone o\er to the confession 
of Augsburg, or that of Zurich, was deemed at Jibcrti to 
modify those creeds at his pleasure He might of course 
become an Anabaptist or an Anan , but lie was not the less 
a heretic m doing so, than if be had continued in the church 
of Rome B\ what light a Protestant was to steer, might 
be a problem which at that tune, as ever since, it would 
lurplex a theologian to decide, but m practice, the law of 
the land, which established nm i\clust\c mode of faith, W3 S 
the onl\ safe, ns m ordinary circumstances, it was, upon tie’ 
whoU, the mii't eligible guide 

>! I hi ulln rents to the dninli of Point ln\e n< ,,r 
tid'd to t k two n pro tr In on those w ho h ft thnn oi < . 
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that tlw reform w as brought about by intemperate mul oalutn- 
nions abuse, by outrages o£ an excited populace, or by Tatllon( 
the tjianuj of princes , the other, that after stnnnlat- in llctonn 
jng the most ignorant to reject the authority of their nllon 
church, it instantly withdrew this liberty of judgment, and 
devoted all who presumed to swerve from the line drawn by 
law, to virulent obloquy, or sometimes to bonds and death. 
These reproaches, it may be a shame for us to own, “ can 
be uttered, and cannot be refuted.” But, without extenuat- 
ing what is morally w’rong, it is permitted to observe, that 
the protestaut religion could, in our human view of con- 
sequences, have been established by no other means Those 
who net by calm reason arc always so few in number, and 
often so undetenmiiatc in purpose, that without the aid of 
passion and folly no great revolution can be brought about 
A persuasion of some entire falsehood, in which every cir- 
cumstance converges to the same eflcct on the mind , an 
exaggerated belief of good or evil disposition in others , a 
universal inference peremptorily derived from some particular 
case , these are what sway mankind, not the simple truth 
with all its limits and explanations, the fair partition of 
praise and blame, or the measured assent to probability that 
excludes not hesitation That condition of the heart and 
understanding which renders men cautious m their judgment, 
and scrupulous m their dealings, unfits them for revolu- 
tions y seasons. But of this temper there is never much 
m the public The people love to be told that they can 
judge , but they are conscious that they can act. Whether a 
saint in sculpture ought to stand m the niches of their cathe- 
drals, it w r as equally tedious and difficult to inquire, that lie 
could be defaced, was cei tnm , and this was achieved It is 
easy to censure tins as precipitancy , but it was not a mere 
net of the moment , it was, and much more was of tho 
same land, the share that fell natuially to the multitude m a 
W'ork which they w r ere called to fulfil, and for which they 
sometimes encountered no slight dangei. 

35 But if it w^ere necessary, in the outset of the Re- 
formation, to make use of that demociatic spirit of J3stebIlih _ 
destruction, by which the populace answered to the 
bidding of Carlostadt oi ol Knox, if the artisans of tncal,n ’ 

n n 2 
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Germany and Switzerland were to be made arbiteis of con- 
troversy, it was not desirable thqt tbis reign of religions 
anarchy should be more than temporary. Protestantism, 
whatever, from the generality of the word, it may since be 
considered, was a positive creed ; more distinctly so in the 
Lutheran than in the Helvetic churches, but in each, after 
no great length of time, assuming a determinate and dog- 
matic chaiacter. Luther himself, as has been already ob- 
served, built up before he pulled down ; but the confession 
of Augsburg was the first great step made m giving the 
discipline aud subordination of regular government to the 
rebels against the ancient religion. In this, however, it was 
taken for granted, that their own differences of theological 
opinion were neither numerous nor inevitable : a common 
s} mbol of faith, from wliich no man could dissent without 
criminal neglect of the truth or blindness to it, seemed 
ala ays possible, though never attained; the pretensions ot 
catholic infallibility were replaced by a not less uncompro- 
mising and intolerant dogmatism, availing itself, like the 
other, of the secular power, and arrogating to itself, like the 
other, the assistance of the Spirit of God. The mischiefs 
that ha\e flowed from this earlv abandonment of the right 


of free inquiry are ns eudent as its inconsistency with the 
principles upon which the reformers had acted for themselves; 
\et, without the confession of Augsburg and similar creeds, it 
may be doubtful whether the protestaut churches would haw’ 
possessed a sufficient umtv to withstand their steady, veteran 
adversaries, either m the war of words, or in those more sub- 
stantial conflicts to which they were exposed for the first cen- 
ters* after the Reformation The schism of the Lutheran and 


Hehctic Protestants did injun enough to their came , a won 
multitudinous brood of sectaries would, in the tempi r of tin*-' 
times, lme bee i such a disgrace as it could not ln\e o'° r * 
come It is still \tr\ doubtful, whither the lie*''* pbal iux ° 
Rome i.m be opp wd, m nge> of strong religion*. '/< d, bv *’t)\ 
tiling o\ci jit c-t dih^hed or at h '•st i onti di r’tt t!iur<b<- ; 
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Polyglot t of the Old Testament, as has been before men- 
tioned, had appeared 111 . 1517 An edition of the Greek 
Testament was published at Strnsburg by Cephalaius in 152 1*, 
and of the Septuaguit m 1526 Tlie New Testament ap- 
peared at llagtienau lit 1521, and front the press of Coh- 
urcus at Pans in 1531< , another at Venice in 153S But 
these, which have become very scarce, were eclipsed in re- 
putation by the labours of Robert Stephens, who punted 
three editions in 1516, 15*16, and 1550 , the two former of 
•a small sue, the last m folio In this lie consulted more 
manuscripts than any earlier editor had possessed , and his 
margin is a register of their various readings. It is there- 
fore, though far from the most perfect, jet the first endeavour 
to establish the tc\t on critical principles 

37 . The translation of the Old and New Testament by 
Luther is more renowned for the purity of its Tran»iatidn» 
German idiom, than for its adherence to the original ofScri <’ ,urc - 
text Simon has charged lnm with ignorance of Hebrew ; 
and when we consider how r latc he came to the study of either 
that or the Greek language, and the multiplicity of his em- 
ployments, it may he believed that his knowledge of them 
was far from extensive * From this translation, however, 
and from the Latin Vulgate, the English one of 
Tyndalc and Covcrdale, published m 1535 or 1536, Ene 
is avowedly taken. + Tyndalc had printed Ins version of the 
New Testament m 1526 That of 1537, commonly called 
Matthews’s Bible, from the name of the punter, though 111 
substance the saraens Tyndale’s, was superintended by Rogers, 
the first martyr m the persecution of Mary, who appears to have 
had some skill in the original languages. The Bible of 1539, 
more usually called Cranmer’s Bible, was certainly revised by 
comparison with the original. It is, however questionable, 
whether there was either sufficient leisure, or adequate know- 

* Simon, Hist, Critique, V T p 432 St Aldegondc says, it is farther from tho 
Andres, xix 169 Eichhom, however, Hebrew than any one he knows, cx qua 
sajfl, tli at Luther s translation must os* manavit nostra, t\ vitiosa Gcrmamcn facta 
tonish any impartial judge, who reflects Mtiosior Belgico-Tcutomca Gerdes, m. 
on the lamentable deficiency of subsidiary GO 

means in that age, m 317 The Lu- f Tyndalc s translation of the Pentn- 
thcrans hn\e always highly ndmired this touch had been published in 1530 It 
work on account of its pure Germanism has been much control erted of late years, 
it lms been almost as ill spoken of among whether he were acquainted or not with 
Calvinists os by the catholics themselves Hebrew 

BBS 
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ledge of tlie Hebiew and Gieek languages, m the reign of 
Henry VIII , to consummate so arduous a task as the thorough 
ceusuie of tlie Vulgate text. 

38. Brucioli of Venice published a translation of the 
, , , Scriptures into Italian, which he professes to have 
coiin- formed upon the ongiual text.* It was retoucnea 
by Marmocchini, and printed as his own m 15SS. 
Zaccanas, a Florentine monk, gave another version in 1512, 
taken chiefly from his two predecessors. The earlier trans- 
lation of Malerbi passed through twelve editions in this ceD- 
tury. t Tlie Spanish New Testament hy Francis de En 7 ina 
was printed at Antwerp m 1543, as the Pentateuch m the 
same language was by some Jews at Constantinople in 1547*1 
Olaus Petri, the chief ecclesiastical adviser of Gustavus Vasa, 
translated the Scriptures into Swedish, and Palladius into 
Danish, before the middle of the century. Butin no language 
were so many editions of Scripture published as in that of 
Flanders or Holland , the dialects being still more slightly 
diffeient, I behe\e, at that time than they aie now. The old 
translation from the Vulgate, first printed at Delft in 1497 j 
appeared several times before the Reformation from the 
pi esses of Antwerp and Amsterdam. A Flemish version of 
the New Testament from that of Luther came out at Antwerp 
in 1522, the very year of its publication at Wittenberg , and 
twelve times moie in the next five }ears. It appears fiom 
the catalogue of Panzer, that tlie entire Bible was printed m 
the riennsh or Dutch language, witlnn the first thirty - C| ' c 
}ears of the sixteenth century, m fifteen editions one oi 
which was at Lomam, one at Amsterdam, and the rest at 
Antwerp Thirty -four editions of the New Testament alone 
m that language appeared w ithin the same period, twcnt\- 
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four of them at Antwerp * Most of these were taken from 
Luther, but some from the Vulgate There can be no sort of 
comparison between the number of these editions, and con- 
sequently the eagerness of the people of the Low Countries 
for biblical knowledge, considering the limited extent of their 
language, and any thing that could be found m the protestant 
states of the empire 

39 Notwithstanding the authority given to the Vulgate by 
the church of Rome, it has never been forbidden Latin trails- 
either to criticise the text of that version, oi to pub- latlon ’' 
hsh a new one Sanctes Pagnmus, an oriental scholar of 
some reputation, published a translation of the Old and New 
Testament at Lyons in 1528 This has been reckoned too 
literal, and consequently obscure and full of solecisms. That 
of Sebastian Munster, a more eminent Hebraist, punted at 
Basle in 1534, though not free from oriental idioms, which 
indeed very few translations have been, or perhaps rightly 
can be, and influenced according to some, by the false inter- 
pretations of the rabbins, is more intelligible. Two of the 
most learned and candid Romanists, Huet and Simon, give 
it a decided preference over the version of Pagninus Another 
translation by Leo Juda and Bibliander, at Zurich in 1543, 
though more elegant than that of Munster, deviates too much 
from the literal sense. This was Teprinted at Paris m 1545 
by Robert Stephens, with notes attributed to Vatable t 

40. The earliest protestant translation in French is that by 
Ohvetan atNeufchatel in 1535. It has been said that French tr«m- 
Calvin had some share in this edition , which, how- , * Uon * 
ever, is of little value, except from its scarcity, if it be true 
that the text of the version from the Vulgate, by Faber Sta- 
pulensis has been merely retouched Faber had printed this, 
in successive poitions, some time before , at first in France , 
but the parliament of Pans, in 1525, having pi ohibited his 
translation, he was compelled to have recourse to the press 
of Antwerp This edition of Faber appeared several times 
during the present period The French Bible of Louvain, 
which is that of Faber, levised by the command of Charles V., 
appeared as a new translation in 1550 t 

* Pinior, Annales Typographic*, In- Umv Etchhom, \ 565 et post. An- 

“ dres, xix 1G5 

t Simon, Hist Cnt du V T Biogr f I,dem 

B I> 4 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF SPECULATIVE, MORAL, AND POLITICAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, AND OF JURISPRUDENCE, IN EUROPE, FROM 

1520 TO 1550. 


Sect. I. 1520— 1550. 


Speculative Philosophy 


1. Under this head we shall comprehend not only uhnt 
nasses by the loose, yet not unintelligible, appellation 

Logic includ- 1 , J . , , O . ° V rtf 

cd under this metaphysics, but those theories upon the nature oi 
things, which, resting chiefly upon assumed dogmas, 
could not justly be reduced to the division of physical science. 
The distinction may sometimes be open to cavil ; but c\ciy 
man of a reflecting mind will acknowledge the impossibility 
of a rigorous classification of books. The science of logic, not 
only for the sake of avoiding too many partitions, but on 
account of its peculiar connexion, in this period of literature, 
with speculative philosophy, wall be comprised in the ‘•a' 11 *-' 
department 

2. It might be supposed that the old scholastic philosophy 
the barbarous and unprofitable disputations which 
i'fTrimu' ri !c occupied the universities of Em ope for some him- 
* 1 ‘ * (lred tears, would not have endured much longr 
agmist the contempt of a more enlightened generation. V it 
.aid reason, learning and idigiou, combined their i<>r(<->t" 
overthrow the idok of the ‘•ehools Tin \ had no ad\o(>'te~ 
.thb enough to ‘•iv nine h in then favour, hut C'-tabb'dini 
p< »- -i ssiun, and tie vt unit |or<( which aueie nt pr« pidin - U * 
ton, <\eii m .1 1 1 Vidiituuiiirv am , • Npe e i<i)h «lim emit* d w - 'h 
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civil and ecclesiastical authority, rendered the victory of good 
sense and real philosophy very slow. 

3. The defenders of scholastic disputation availed them- 
selves of the common-place plea, that its abuses nu, mum- 
furnished no conclusion against its use. The bar- unlrenitle* 
barousness of its terminology might be m some 
measure discarded , the questions which had excited ridicule 
might be abandoned to their fate , but it was still contended 
that too much of theology was involved m the schemes of 
school philosophy erected by the great doctors of the church 
to be sacrificed for heathen or heretical innovations. The 
universities adhered to their established exercises; and though 
these, except m Spam, grew less active, and provoked less 
emulation, they at least prevented the introduction of any 
more liberal course of study. But the chief supporters of 
scholastic philosophy, which became, m reality or m show, 
more nearly allied to the genuine authority of Anstotle, than 
it could have been, while his writings were unknown or ill 
translated, were found, after the revival of letters, among the 
Dominican or Franciscan orders , to whom the Jesuits, in- 
ferior to none m acuteness, lent, m process of time, their own 
very powerful aid * Spam was, above all countries, and that 
for a very long time, the asylum of the schoolmen , and this 
seems to have been one among many causes, which have 
excluded, as we may say, the writers of that kingdom, with 
but few exceptions, from the catholic communion of European 
literature 

4. These men, or many of them, at least towards the 
middle of the century, were acquainted with the 


writings of Anstotle. But commenting upon the Utori on 
Greek text, they divided it into the smallest frag- 
ments, gave each a syllogistic form, and converted every pro- 
position into a complex senes of reasonings, till they ended, 
says Buhle, m an endless and insupportable verbosity “ In 
my own labours upon Anstotle,” he proceeds, “I have 
sometimes had recourse, m a difficult passage, to these scho- 
lastic commentators, but never gained any thing else by my 
trouble than an unpleasant confusion of ideas , the little there 

n-*-44P ,rUC ^'° r * * T 117 Ct P ° ^ Eulilc lias drawn copiously from his predecessor. 
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is of value being scatteied and buried in a chaos of endless 
words.”* 

5 . The scholastic method had the reformers both of re- 

ligion and literature against it. One of the ino«t 
vheson strenuous of the latter was Ludovicos Vnes, in Ins 
great work, De corruptis artibus et tradendis dis- 
cipline Though the mam object of this is the restoration 
of what were called the studies of humanity (humaniorc-j 
hteias), which were ever found incompatible with the o< 
metaphysics, he does not fail to lash the schoolmen direct \ 
in parts of this long treatise, so that no one, according to 
Brucker, has seen better their weak points, 01 struck tbei'i 
with moie effect. Vives Mas a native of Valencia, and at one 
time preceptor to the princess Mary in England t 

6. In the report of the visitation of Oxford, ordered a 

Henry VIII. in 1535, contempt for the scholastic 
philosophy is displayed in the triumphant tone o 
l3nJ conquerors Henry himself had been an admire i 

of Thomas Aquinas But the lecent breach with the c ce o 
Home made it almost necessary to declare against the sclioo 
men, its steadiest adherents And the lo\ers of ancient learn- 
ing, as w ell as the favourei s of the Reformation, weie gaining 
ground in the English go\ernment.t 

7* But while the subtle, though unprofitable, ingenuity 0 
\ rnprition the Thomists and Scotists was giving "ay, the an 
Arntotie CJen( . pi„i osopliy> of Mhlch t])at 0 f the scholar 

doctors w f as a corruption, rcstoied in its genuine lineament » 
kept jiossession of the field with almost redoubled honour 
Vh.it the doctors of the middle ages had been in tluoogc, 

that was Aristotle in .ill physical and speculatno sen nre , am 
the church admitted him into an alliance of depended \ 


\ cnrrition 
for Arutotlc 
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her own service. The Platonic philosophy, to which the 
patronage of the Medici and the urttings of Picinus had 
{Ti\ on countenance in the last center}, was much fallen, nor 
had, at tins particular tune, any known supporters m Kui ope. 
Those who turned their minds to ph}sical knowledge, while 
the} found little to their purpose in Pinto, were furnished hy 
the rival school with many conhdent theories and some useful 
truth Nor w as Aristotle w ithout adherents among the conspi- 
cuous culm ators of polite literature , who w lllingl} paid that 
deference to a sage of Greece, which they blushed to show foi 
a barbarian dialectician of the thirteenth centui}. To them at 
least he was indebted for appearing m a purer text, amt m 
more accurate versions , nor was the criticism of the sixteenth 
century more emplo} ed on an} other writer. By the help of 
philology, as her boundeii handmaid, philosophy trimmed 
afresh hoi lamp. The tine peripatetics} stem, according to 
so competent a judge as Buhle, was first made know'll to the 
rest of Europe m the sixteenth center} , and the new disciples 
of Aristotle, endeavouring to possess themselves of the sjmit, 
as well as literal sense of his positions, piepaicd the way foi 
a more advanced generation to poise their weight in the scale 
of reason.* 

8 The name of Aristotle was sovereign in the continental 
universities} and the union between Ins philosophy, 
or what bore tlint title, and the church, appeared so couiituiaoce* 
long established, that they must stand oi fall to- 
gether. Luther accordingly, in the commencement of the 
Reformation, inveighed against the Aristotelian logic and 
metaphysics, or rather against those sciences themselves , noi 
was Melanchthon at that time much behind him. But time 
ripened in tins, as it did m theology, the disciple’s excellent 
understanding , and lie even obtained influence enough over 
the master to make him ictract some of that invective against 
philosophy, which at first tlneatencd to bear down all human 
reason. Melanchthon became a strenuous advocate of Ans- 
totle, in opposition to all other ancient philosophy. He in- 
troduced into the university of Wittenberg, to which all pro- 
testaut Germany looked up, a scheme of dialectics and physics, 
founded upon the peripatetic school, but improved, as Buhle 

* BuhW, iu 462 
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tells us, by bis own acuteness and knowledge. Thus in bis 
books logic is taught with a constant reference to rhetoric ; 
and the physical science of antiquity is enlarged bp ail that 
had been added in astronomy and physiology. It need hardly 
be said, that the authority of Scripture was always resorted 
to as controlling a philosophy, which had been considered un- 
favourable to natural religion.* 

9. I will not contend, after a yery cursory inspection cf 
this latter work of 3Ielancbtbon, against the el oho- 
losTphsic&l rate panesvric 0 f Bnlde : but I cannot think the 
Initia Doctrinre Physicre much calculated to advance 
the physical sciences. He insists very fully on the influence 
of the stars in producing eyents which we call fortuitous, end 
eyea in moulding the human character ; a prejudice under 
which this eminent man is well known to bare laboured, 
hlelauchthon argues sometimes from the dogmas of Aristotle, 
sometimes from a literal interpretation of Scripture, so as to 
arrire at strange conclusions Another treatise, endued 
De anima, which I hare not seen, is extolled by Buhle as 
comprehending not only the psychology hut the physio 1 egy 
also of man, and as having rendered great service in the age 
for which it was written. This universality of talents, auu 
we have not ret adrerted to the ethics and d’alecdcs of Ale- 


lanchthon. enhanced his high reputation : nor is it surprismg. 
that the influence of so great a name should have secured me 
preponderance of the Aristotelian philosophy in the protester' 
schools of Germany for more than a centurr. 

10. The treatise of the most celebrated Aristotelian oi his 
age. Pomponarius. on the irumorjahry of tbe^ soul, 
of has been already mentioned In loA5 Le puh^shea 

two hooks, one on incantations, the other on fate ana rree- 
will. They are extremely scarce, but, according to the ana- 
lysis of Bracken, indicate a scheme of philosophy by no means 
friendly to relig'on.' 1 ' I do not And any other of the Aa~s- 
totehan school who falls within the presen - thirty yeans. o J 
sufficient celebrity to deserve mention in tins pkce. Buttk 
Trahan Aristorehans were divided ;n*o wo classes: cue. m 
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the nnuent Greek >.cliohasts, especially Alexander of Aphro- 
dise.i ; the other, that or the fatuous Spanish philosopher of 
the twelfth ccnturv, Atomies, who may rather he conshlcml 
an heresinreh in the peripatetic chureli, than a genuine disci- 
ple of its founder. The leading tenet of A\ errhoism w as the 
liunterical unity of the soul of mankind, notwithstanding its 
partition among millions of living indi\ ulnals.* Tins propo- 
sition, which it maj seem difficult to comprehend, and which 
Btthle deems a misapprehension of a passage in Anstotle, 
natural enough to one who read him in a bad Aralm torsion, 
is so far worth) of notice, that it contains the germ of an 
atheistical philosophy , w Inch spread far, as w c shall hereafter 
see, m the latter part of this century, and in the seventeenth. 

11. Meantime the most formidable opposition to the au- 
thority of Aristotle sprang up in the \ ery centre of unimiiircr 
his dominions , a conspiracy against the so\ercign l "‘' 
m his court itself. For, ns no unnersity had been equal in 
renow n for scholastic acuteness to that of Paris, there w r as 
none so tenacious of its ancient discipline. The very study 
of Greek and Hebrew' was a dangerous innovation in the 
eyes of its rulers, which they sought to restrain by the inter- 
vention of tiic civil magistrate. Yet here, in their own 
schools, the ancient routine of dialectics was suddenly dis- 
turbed by an audacious hand. 

12 Peter Ramus (Ramee), a man of great natural acute- 
ness, an intrepid, though too arrogant n Bpmt, and Xcw l(Hr of 
a sincere lover of truth, having acquired a consider- ,u ""“ 
able knowledge of languages as well as philosophy' in the 
university, w here he originally filled, it is said, a menial office 
in one of the colleges, began publicly to attack the Ansto- 
tehan method of logic, by endeavouring to substitute a new' 
system of Ins own. He had been led to ask himself, he tells 
us, after three years passed in the study of logto, whether it 
had rendered him more comeisant until facts, more fluent in 
speech, more quick m poetry, wiser, in short, any way than 
it had found lum , and being compelled to answer all this in 
the negative, he was put on considering, whether the fault 
were in himself, or in his course of study Before he could 

* See Baylct Axcrrocs, note to \tlucH I omitted to refer on a former 
mention of the subject, p 195 
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be quite satisfied as to this question* be fell accidentally upon 
reading some dialogues of Plato ; in which, to his infinite 
satisfaction, he found a species of logic very uuhke the Aris- 
totelian, and far more apt, as it appeared, to the confirmation 
of truth. From the w ntmgs of Plato, and from his own iu- 
geuious mind, Ramus framed a scheme of dialectics, which 
immediately shook the citadel of the Staginte , and, though 
in itself it did not replace the old philosophy, contributed very 
powerfully to its ultimate declme. The Institutiones Dia- 
lecticae of Ramus were published m 1543 

13 In the first instance, however, he met with the stre- 
n meets ™°us opposition which awaits such innovators 
xuth unfair The universitv laid their complaint before the par- 

treatment. • r , , i 

hament of Paris ; the king took it out of the lianas 
of the parliament , and a singular trial was awarded as to 
the merits of the rival systems of logic, two judges being 
nominated by Goveanus, the prominent accuser of Ramus, two 
by himself, and a fifth by the king. Francis, it seems, though 
fnv ourable to the classical scholars, whose wishes might ge- 
nerally go agaiust the established dialectics, } et, perhaps from 
connecting this mno\ation with those m religion, took the 
side of the university ; and after a regular hearing, though, 
as is alleged, a ■very partial one, the majority of the judges 
pronouncing an unfavourable decision, Ramus was prohibited 
from teaching, and his book was suppressed. This prohibi- 
tion, however, was taken off a few years afterwards, and his 
popularity as a lecturei in rhetoric gave umbrage to the uni- 
versitv It vv r as not till some time afterwards that In* system 
spread over jiart of the Continent * 

1 1. Ramus lias been once mentioned by Lord Bacon, 
certuiulv no bigot to Aristotle, with much contempt, and an- 
other time with limited praise t It i«, however, gcneralh 
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admitted b\ critical lihtoriJth of pluloMiph) , th.il lie conferred 
material obligations on MMcuce, b\ deer) mg the bar- ^ rti!( 
barmib logic of tbe schoolmen What are the merits *i»«* 
of lus ow ii method, is ,i diflerent question It 
seems eudeutl) to Imie been more popular and coincident 
than that m use He treated logic as merely the art of ar- 
jrtnntr to others, nr « dt*\rrendi , and, not unnaturall) from 
this definition, comprehended m it much that the ancients 
had placed in the province of rhetoric, the intention and 
disposition of proofs in discourse 

1J “ If we compare,” sais Buhle, “ the logic of Ramus 
with th.it which was preiiousl) m use, it is inipos-*„ ubIct „ 
sihle not to recognise its snpcriont). If wc judge tTOjn “’ rlt 
of it In comparison with the extent of the science itself and 
the degree of perfection it has attained in the hands of mo- 
dem writers, we shall find hut an imperfect and faulty at- 
tempt ” Ramus neglected, lie proceeds to saj, the relation 
of die reason to other faculties of the mind, the sources of 
error, and the best means of obviating them, the precautions 
necessary m forming and examining our judgments His 
rules display the pedantr) of sjstem as much ns those of the 
Aristotelians * 

lG As the logic of Ramus appears to he of no more 
direct utiht) than that of Anstotle m assisting us to deter- 
mine the absolute truth of propositions, and consequently 
could not satisf) Lord Bacon, so perhaps it docs not interfere 
with the proper use of sjllogisms, winch indeed, on a less 
extended scale than m Aristotle, form part of the Rameau 
dialectics Like all those who assailed the authority of Aris- 
totle, he kept no hounds m depreciating lus works, aware, 
no doubt, that the public, and especially younger students, will 
pass more readily from admiration to contempt, than to a 
qualified estimation, of any famous man 

17 While Ramus was assaulting the stronghold of Aris- 
totelian despotism, the syllogistic method of ar- 
gumentation, another province of that extensive 3r * cc,u ' 

into such generalities, as every where whtcli teacheth the waj of speedy dis- 
often ng themselves, arc apparent unto course, and rcslraincth the mind of mnn, 
men of the weakest conceit that need be that it may not wax over-wise n Eccle^* 
so os following the rules and precepts Pol 1 5 G 
thereof, wc may find it to be an art, * Puble, u 593 595 
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empire, its physical theory, was invaded by a still more auda- 
cious, and we must add, a much moie unwoitby innovator, 
Theophrastus Paracelsus. Though few of this extraoi dinary 
person’s writings weie published before the middle of the 
century, yet as he died in 1541, and his disciples began very 
eaily to promulgate his theories, we may introduce Ins name 
more appropriately in this than in any latei period. The 
system, if so it may be called, of Paracelsus had a primal y 
legard to medicine, which he practised with the boldness of 
a wandering empiric. It was not uuusual in Germany to 
carry on this profession ; and Paracelsus employed Ins youth 
m casting nativities, piactismg chiromancy, and exhibiting 
chemical tricks. He knew veiy little Latin, and his writings 
are as unintelligible from then style as then substance, "let 
he was not without acuteness in his own profession , and his 
knowledge of pharmaceutic chemistry was fai beyond that of 
his age. Upon this leal advantage he founded those extra- 
vagant theories, which attracted many ardent minds in the 
sixteenth century, and were afterwards woven into new schemes 
of fanciful philosophy. His own models weie the oriental 
reveries of the Cabbala, and the theosophy of the mystics 
He seized hold of a notion which easily seduces the imagin- 
ation of those who do not ask for lational proof, that there 
is a contant analogy between the maciocosin, as they called 
it, of external nature, and the microcosm of man. This har- 
mony and parallelism of all things, he maintains, can only be 
made known to us by divine revelation , and hence nil heathen 
philosophy has been erioneous The key to the knowledge 
of nature is in the Scriptures only, studied by means of the 
Spirit of God communicating an interior light to the con- 
templative soul. So gicat an obscurity reigns over the 
writings of Paracelsus, which, in Latin at least, arc not ori- 
ginally his own, for lie had but a scanty acquaintance "it* 1 

that language, that it is difficult to pionounce upon bis opi- 
nions, especially as .he affects to use uoids in senses imposen 
b} lumself the development of bis phjsua! sjstem consist* d 
in an neenmnlntion of chemical theorems, none of "hub an 
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18 A mixture of fanaticism and imposture is very pal- 
pable in Paracelsus, as m what lie calls his Gaba- Hi , im . 
fistic ait, which produces by imagination and na- poMu " a ' 
tural faith, “ per fidem naturalem ingenitam,” all magical 
operations, and counterfeits by these mearis whatever we see 
in the external world, Man has a sidereal ns well as ma- 
terial body, an astral element, which all do not partake m 
equal degrees , and therefore the power of magic, which is 
in fact the power of astral properties, or of producing those 
effects which the stars naturally produce, is not equally at- 
tainable by all. This astral element of the body survives 
for a time after death, and explains the apparition of dead 
persons , but m this state it is subject to those who possess 
the art of magic, which is then called necromancy. 

19 Paracelsus maintained the animation of every thing , 
all minerals both feed and render their food. And AQa «xtra- 
besides this life of every part of nature, it is Tngandcl 
peopled with spiritual beings, inhabitants of the four ele- r 
ments, subject to disease and death like man. These are the 
silvaws (sylphs), undines, or nymphs, gnomes, and Salaman- 
ders It is thus observable that he first gave these names, 
which rendered afterwards the Rosicrucian fables so cele- 
biated These live with man, and sometimes, except the 
salamanders, bear children to him , they know future events/' 
and reveal them to us , they are also guardians of hidden, 
treasures, which may be obtained by their means,* I may 
perhaps have said too much about paradoxes so absurd and 
mendacious , but literature is a garden of weeds as well as 
flowers , and Paracelsus forms a link in the history of opi- 
nion, which should not be overlooked < ' 

20. The sixteenth century was fertile m men, like Para- 
celsus, full of arrogant pretensions, and eager to comciiui 
substitute their own dogmatism for that they en- ABriK “- 
deavoured to overthrow. They are, compared witlr Aristotle, 
like the ephemeral demagogues who start up to a power they 
abuse as well as usurp on the overthrow of some ancient 
tyranny. One of these was Cornelius Agrippa, chiefly re- 

Yolume of Sprengel j Gcschichte dor Are- instance, though he has a general partiality 
ney unste, which I use in the French to mjstical rhapsodies, 
translation. Buhlc is very brief )n this r Sprengel, m 305 
VOL I. C C 
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inembered by the legends of lug magical skill. Agrippa 
had drunk deep at the turbid streams of cabbalistic philo- 
sophy, which had already intoxicated two men of far greater 
merit, and born for greater pnrposes, Picus of Mirandola 
and Reuchhn. The treatise of Agrippa on occult philo- 
sophy is a rhapsody of wild theory and juggling falsehood 
It links, however, the theosophy of Paracelsus and the later 
sect of Behmenists with an oriental lore, venerable in some 
measuiefoi its antiquity, and full of those aspirations of the 
soul to break her limits, and withdraw herself from the 
dominion of sense, which soothed, in old time, the reflecting 
hours of many a solitary sage on the Ganges and the Oxus. 
The Jewish doctors had boriowed much from this eastern 
source, and especially the leading principle of their Cabbala, 
the emanation of all finite being fiom the infinite. But this 
philosophy was in all its succesive stages mingled with arbi- 
tral y, if not absurd, notions as to angelic and demoniacal in- 
telligences, till it reached a climax m the sixteenth centuiy. 

21. Agrippa, evidently the precursor of Paracelsus, 
nis builds Ins pretended philosophy on the four ele- 

lol’ophy 1 ’ 1 ’ 1 ' me nts, by whose varying forces the phenomena of 
the world are chiefly produced , yet not altogether, 
since there are occult forces of greater efficacy than the 
elementary, and which aie derived from the soul of the 
world, and from the influence of the stars. The mundane 
spmt actuates every being, but in different degrees, and 
gives life and form to each , form being derived from the 
ideas which the Deity has empowered his intelligent minis- 
ters, as it were by the use of his seal, to impress. A scale 
of being, that fundamental theoiem of the emanative philo- 
sophy, connects the higher and lower orders of things ; and 
hence anses the power of magic, for all things bate, by 
their concatenation, a sympathy until those above and below 
them, as sound is propagated along a string But besides 
these natural relations, which the occult philosophy brings to 
light, it teaches us also how to propitiate and influence the 
intelligences, mundane, angelic, or demoniacal, winch people 
the uimerse This is best done b} fumigations with ingre- 
dients corresponding to their respectue properties. The) 
nnj e\en thus be subdued, and tendered subject to man /be 
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demons are clothed with a. mnteual body/ and attached to 
tlie different elements , they always speak Hebrew, as the 
oldest tongue.* It would he tuflmg to give one moment’s 
consideration to this gibberish, were it not evidently Con- 
nected with superstitious absurdities, that enchained the 
mind of Europe for some generations. We see the cie- 
dence m witchcraft and spectral appearances, in astrology and 
mngical charms, m demoniacal possessions, those fruitful 
springs of infatuation, wretchedness, and crime, sustained by 
an impudent parade of metaphysical philosophy. The sys- 
tem of Agrippa is the mere creed of mngical imposture, on 
which Paracelsus, and still more Jacob Bell men, grafted 'a 
sort of religious mysticism. But in their general influence 
these theories were still more pernicious than the technical 
pedantry of the schools. A Venetian monk, Francis Geor- 
gius, published a'seheme of blended Cabbalistic and Platonic, 
or Neo-platonic, philosophy, in 1525 , but having no colla- 
teral pretensions to fame, like some other worshippers of the' 
same phantom, he can only be found m the historians of ob- 
solete paradoses.t 

22. Agrippa has left, among other forgotten productions, 
a tieatise on the uncertainty of the sciences, which 
served in some measure to promote a sceptical school ticaiK* 
of philosophy , no very unnatural result of such theo- * f 

ries as he had proposed It is directed against the impel flec- 
tions sufficiently obvious m most departments of science, but 
contains nothing which has not been said more ably since that 
time. It is remarkable that he contradicts much that he bad 
advanced m favour of the occult philosophy, and of the art or 
Raymond Lully, t 

23 A man far superior to both Agrippa and Paracelsus 
was Jerome Cardan , his genius was quick, ver- 
satile, fertile, and almost piofound , yet no man can 
read the strange book on his own life, wheiem he desenbes, 
or pretends to describe, his exti aordiuary character, rnthout 
suspecting a portion of insanity; a suspicion which the 
hypothesis of uolful falsehood would, considering what the 
book contains, latlier augment than diminish Cardan’s 


♦ Brucker.iv -no Sprongol, in 2SC + Bracket, ir 374— 386 
Bulilc.n 3C8 367 
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waitings are extremely voluminous , the chief that relate to 
geneial philosophy are those entitled Dg subtihtate et varie- 
tate reium. Brucker piaises these for their vast eiudition, 
supported by innumerable expeiitneuts and observations on 
-mature, which furnish no trifling collection of facts to readers 
of judgment , while his incoherence of ideas, his extravagauce 
of fancy, and confused method, have lendered him of little 
service to philosophy. Caidan professed himself a staunch 
enemy of Aristotle.* 


Sect. II. 1520— 1550 


On Moral and Political Philosophy, 

24< By moral philosophy, we are to understand not only 
fl systems of ethics, and exlioi tations to vntue, but that 

moraiwri 0 sui vey of the nature or customs of mankind, which 
men of leflectmg minds are apt to take, and by 
which they become qualified to guide and advise their fellows. 
The influence of such men, through the popularity of then 
writings, is not the same in all periods of society , it has 
sensibly abated in modern times, and is chiefly exeicised 
through fiction, oi at least a more amusing style than was 
found sufficient foi oui forefathers , and from this change 
of fashion, as well as from the advance of real knowledge, 
and the greatei precision of language, many boohs once 
famous have scaicely retained a place in oui libraries, and 
not er he on oui tables 

c 25 In tins class of literature, good writing, such at least 
Cortejrinno of ns at the time appeal s to be good, lias always been 
Castiihom t) )0 CO nd)tion of public esteem They form a large 


* Ilruc! \ S 5 Cnrchn lmd much 
<d the <unc hind of superstition ns Pitn- 
riktesaitd ^rippn lie Admit** m the 
hi is nf tus ph) mciI philn ophv rtsym- 
pith\ 1 tnctn the heninh hodir* and 
f u* m ii iuit onU pent t d, hut dt trihii 
to th sun living in h irinom \ ith the 

h ut thi in on w ith the 1111101! Juictt 
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poition of tbe classical prose m every language And it is 
chiefly m this poiut of view that several of the roost dis- 
tinguished can deseive any mention at present None was 
more renowned in Italy Than the Cortegiano of Castiglioue, t ” 
the first edition of which is in 1528 We here find both - 
jthe gi acefulness of the language in this, perhaps its best age, 
c and the rules of polished life m an Italian court. These, 
indeed, are rather favourably represented, if we compare 
them with all we know of the state of manners from other 
sources , but it can be no repioach to the author that he 
raised the standaid of honourable character above the level 
of piactice. The precepts, however, are somewhat trivial, and 
the expression diffuse, faults not a little charactei istic of his 
contemporaries A book of this land that is serious without 
depth of thought pr waimth of feeling cannot be read through 
with pleasure 

26 At some distance below Castighone in merit, aud , 
equally in reputation, we may place the dialogues of Sperone 
Speroni, a writer whose long life embraced two ages of 
Italian literature These dialogues belong to the fiist, and 
were published in 1544. Such of them as relate to moral 
subjects, which he treats more theoretically thau Castighone, 
are solemn and dry , they contain good sense m good lan- 
guage , but the one has no originality, and the other no 


spirit. 

27 A Spanish prelate in tbe court of Charles obtained an 
extraordinary leputation 111 Europe by a treatise so 
utterly forgotten at present, that Bouterwek has , 

even omitted Ins name This was Guevara, author 
of Marco Aureho, or tbe Golden Book. It contains several 


feigned letters of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, which pro- 
bably in a credulous age passed foi genuine, and gave vogue 
to the book It was continually reprinted in different lan- 
guages for more than a century , scarce any book except the 
Bible, says Casaubon, has been so mucli translated or so 
frequently punted * It must be owned thatGuevaia is dull, 


* [Tim was afterwards greatly cn- letters nro in tins second work Inter- 
larged In tlie author, mnl the title, Rclox spersed amidst n farrago of trite moral 
d<- prtncipes, the watch or dial of princes, and religious reflections — 1842 1 
added to the former The counterfeited Bajle speaks of Guevaras Marco Au- 
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but he wrote in the infancy of Spanish literature * It is fair 
to observe, that Guevara seems uniformly a friend to good 


relio with great contempt , its reputatiou 
had doubtless much declined before that 
time 

* [The account of Guevara m the for- 
mer edition, though conformable to the 
bibliographers, stood in need of some cor- 
rection, which the learned Dr W West of 
Dublin has enabled me to give “ There 
are some circumstances connected with 
the Relov not generallv known, which 
satisfactorily account for various erro- 
neous statements that have been made on 
the subject bv writers of high authority 
The fact is, that Guevara, about the rear 
151 S, commenced a life and letters of 31 
Aurelius, which purported to be a trans- 
lation of a Greek work he found at Flo- 
rence Having some time afterwards 
lent this in MS to the emperor, it was 
surreptitiouslv copied, and printed, as he 
informs us himself, first in Seville, and 
afterwards m Portugal Tins was the fa- 
mous Libro aureoy or Golden Book, which 
for more than a century afterwards was 
<o verv popular, and which was so often 
translated Guevara himself subsequent!) 
published it (1 529) with considerable ad- 
ditions, under the title mentioned b\ 
vou, but still, as I have al^ead^ stated, 
forming but one treatise \n Italian 
translation of this was published in 
Venice in lt>06, and there is afro a Latin 
translation but it was never so popular, 
nor often reprinted, as the Golden 
Book its original form. I have a copy 
of this latter m the original Spanish, 
printed at \rtwerp in 15-^, and ha\c 
M_cti ai other, p-mted at Toledo in 1554, 
<o tha t.\en after the author published it 
in an enlarged *md al tred form, it was 
npm~t fr preferred Thu I nglrh trans- 
lation of the * Golden Poke of Marcus 

1 •«*! L.i> r n — 4 > hvrtnrtn# 


literal translation made directlv from it 
I have likewise the Aldtne edition of the 
Italian version with additions (Venice, 
1546) Antonio, Watts, and Lowndes, 
all seem to have been unaware of the 
literary history of the two works,” 

In a subsequent letter Dr V cst ob- 
serves, that the evidence of his statement 
is easily given from the language of 
Guevara himself, towards the conclusion 
of the prologue to the Relox de pnnerpe* 

The following passage at the beginning 
of an edition of tins work in the British 
Museum, without a title-page, but re- 
ferred b) a pencil note m the fly-leaf to 
the date of Seville, 1540, bv Jacobo 
Cromberga, will confirm Dr West * as- 
sertion — w 

Comicnca el primero libro del famosis 
si mo emperador Marco Aureho con cl 
Belov de prmcipes nuevamente anadido, 
compuesto per el muv reverendo } mag- 
mfico sefior Don Antonio de Guevara 
obispo de Guadiv, predicodor v coroni>ta 
del emperador v rev Don Carlos qumto 
deste nombre , a cuya imperial ccfritad 
se dirigc la presente obn, Du la qual *on 
anadidas cicrtas cartas del emperador 
Marco Aureho, que si quitaron cn otra c 
inpressiones que c e Inzteron antes dc<ai 
y tractate cn cs 4 e pnmero libro quanta 
evcclcncia cs cn cl pnneipe scr h 
chn«Mano, \ quantos males *c <igue 
ser tvrano 

The second book is on^ouretd as fol- 
lows — Comienca cl <egundo libro Hi- 
mado Itclox 6l pnncipv*- cn qua! 
cncorporatJo o ro mm fanirs*o hi ro 1 a- 
mado Ma^co \ureho, trata cl autor <n 
el present*, libro della martra «]i ^ 

pnrcipcs % grander si cO’V'S h u « 
Utr con rmneres a d<- co" a 1 an < 

„ rfl . 
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and just government, and that he probably, employs Homan 
stories as a screen to his satire on the abuses of his tune- 
Antonio and Bayle censure this as a literary forgery mdie 
severely than is quite reasonable. Andrds extols the style 
very highly * 

28 Guevara wrote better, or more pleasingly, m some 
‘other moral essays One of them, Menosprecio di HUMenoa 
corte y alabanza d’aldea, indifferently translated into p^° dl 
English by Thomas Tymme m 157-5, contains some 
eloquent passages , and being dictated apparently by his own 
feelings, instead of the spirit of book-making, is far superior 
to the more renowned Marco Aurelio Antonio blames 
Guevara for affectation of antithesis, and too studious a de- 
sire to say every thing well But this sententious and anti- 
thetical style of the Spanish writers is worthy of our atten- 
tion , for it was imitated by their English admirers, and 
formed a style much in vogue m the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James Thus, to take a very shoit specimen from TymmeV 
translation “ In the court,” says Guevara, “ it profits little 
to be wise, forasmuch as good service is soon foi gotten, 
friends soon fail and enemies augment, the nobility doth for- 
get itself, science is forgotten, humility despised, truth cloaked 
and hid, and good counsel refused ** This elaborately con- 
densed antithetical manner cannot have been borrowed from the 
Italians, of whom it is by no means a distinguishing feature. 

29- Bouterwek has taken notice of a moral writer con- 
temporary with Guevara, though not so successful Porex _ ' 
in his own age, Perez d’ Oliva. Of him, Andres d0llv ® 
says, that the slight specimen he has left m his dialogue oh 
the dignity of man, displays the elegance, politeness, and 
vigour of his style “It is written,” says Bouterwek, “in 
a uatural and easy manner , the ideas are for the most part 
clearly and accurately developed, and the oratorical language. 


latcd from the Spanish in 1562 But 
whether thii appears in any Spanish edi- 
tion I do not know 

Tlie account given of Gue\am in the 
Biographic Umvcrsclle is plainly written 
in ignorance of the facts for which I am 
indebted to my learned correspondent — 
1842] 

* mi 148 In 1541, Sir Thomas 

C C 


Llyot published ic The image of govern-" 
ment compiled of the acts and sentences 
of Alexander Scverus,” as the work of 
Encolpius, an imaginary secretary to that 
emperor Some have thought this ge- 
nuine, or at least no forgery of Elyot s, 
but I see little reason to doubt that he 
imitated Guevara Fabric Bibl Ent 
and Herbert 
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particularly where it is appropriately introduced, is powerful 
and picturesque.” * 

30 . The writings of Erasmus aie \ery much dedicated to 
the inculcation of Christian ethics. The Enchiridion 
Enr-mus and Christiani, the Lingua, and, above all, the 

ciuhon Colloquies, which have this primary object in view, 
maybe distinguished from the rest. The Colloquies 
are, from their natuie, the most sportive and amusing of his 
w’orks, the language of Eiasmus has no prudery, nor his moral 
code, though strict, any austerity , it is needless to add, that his 
piety has no superstition. The dialogue is short and pointed, 
the characters display themselves naturally, the ridicule falls, in 
general, w’ith skill and delicacy , the moral is not forced, yet 
alwaysm view ; the manners of the age, in some of the collo- 
quies, asm the Germau Inn, are humorously and agreeably re- 
presented Erasmus, perhaps, in later times, would have been 
successful as a comic writer. The w orks of Vives breathe an 
equally pure spirit of morality But it is unnecessary to specify 
works of this class, wdncli, valuable as they are in their ten- 
dency, foi m too much the staple literature of every generation 
to be enumerated in its history. The treatise of iMelan- 
chthon, Moralis Philosophise Epitome, stands on different 
grounds. It is a compendious system of ethics, built in great 
measure on that of Aristotle, but wntli such variation as the 
principles of Christianity, or his own judgment, led him to 
introduce Hence, though he exhorts young students, as t e 
result of his own long reflection on the subject, to embrace 
the Peripatetic theory of morals, in preference of those of t ie 
Stoic or Epicurean school t, and contends for the utility o 
moral philosophy, as part of the law of God, and the exposi- 
tion of that of nature, he admits that the reason is too wcaK 
to ‘discern the necessity of perfect obedience, 01 the sinfulness 
of natural appetite t In this epitome, w r hich is far from set 

* Bouterrc-ek, p 309 Andres, txi f Id p 4 The folloiring P ass *'? < ^ 
249 taken nearly at random, mav serve 

f Ego vero qui has sectarum contro- fair specimen of IMelanchthon s sty 
\ersias dm multumque agitavi, 6s cc koX Primum cum necesse sit legem » 
Kdrco <r~pt<}>uv, nt Plato facere praecipit, item magistratuum leges nosse, u ^ 
valde adhortor adolescentulos, ut repudi- plmam teneamus ad coercendas cup ^ 
atis Stoicis et Epicureis, amplectantur tates, facile intelligi potest, lianc P 

Penpatetica Praefat ad ^Ior Philos sopbiam etinm prodcsse, qua? cst qiuco 

Epist (1549) domestica dLsciphna, qua? cum oem 
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gether, 01 begin with Greek. Elyot deprecates ct cruel and 
7 /rous schoolmasters, b) whom the wits of children be dulled, 
whereof we need no better author to witness, than daily ex- 
perience.”* All testimonies concur to this sa\age ill-treat- 
ment of boys in the schools of this period. The fierceness of 
the Tudor government, the religious intolerance, the polemical 
brutality, the rigorous justice, w hen justice it was, of our Ians, 
seem to have engendered a hardness of character, which dis- 
played itself in severity’ of discipline, when it did not e\en 
reach the point of aibitrary or malignant cruelty. Every one 
knows the behaviour of Lady Jane Grey’s parents tonards 
their accomplished and admirable child ; the slave of their 
temper in her brief life, the victim of their ambition m death 
The story told by Erasmus of Colet is also a little too trite 
for repetition. The general fact is indubitable , aud I think 
we may r ascribe much of the liy’pocrisy’ and disingenuousness, 
which were so unfortunately’ too much displayed iu this and the 
first part of the next century’, to the rigid scheme of domestic 
diciphne so frequently adopted , though I will not say bat that 
we owe some part of the firmness and power of self-command, 
which Avere equally’ manifest in the English character, to the 
same cause. 

33 Elyot dw’ells much and justly on the importance of ele- 
He teems t 0 gant arts, such as music, drawing, and carving, by 
avoid politic* y, e xneans sculptuie, and of manly exercises, 

in liberal education , and objects with reason to the usual 
piactice of turning mere boy’s at fifteen to the study’ of the 
law’s t In the second book he seems to come back to his 


original subject, by proposing to consider wdiat qualities a 
governor ought to possess. But this soon turns to long com- 
mon-place ethics, copiously illustrated out of ancient history, 
but perhaps, in geneial, little more applicable to kings than to 
private men, at least those of superior station. It is plain 
that Elyot did not venture to handle the political part of his 
subject as he wished to do He seems w’orthy, upon the 
w’hole, on account of the solidity’ of Ins reflections, to hold a 
highei place than Ascliam, to whom, in some respects, he 
bears a good deal of lesemblance. 
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powers ; but these powers were dissolved , and m a republic, 
a dissolved government, itselT the recent creature of force and 
accident, bemg destitute of the prejudice m favour of legiti- 
macy, could lia\ e little chance of reviving again. It is pro- 
bable, from the general tenor of Machiavel’s writings, that 
lie would rather have lived under a republic than under a 
prince ; but the choice was not left : aud it was better, m his 
judgment, to serve a master usefully for the state, than to 
waste his life m poverty and insignificance 

So. We may also in candour give Machiavel credit for 
sincerity in that animated exhortation to Julian 
in writing which concludes the last chapter of The Prince, 
where he calls him forth to the noble enterprise of 
rescuing Italy from the barbarians Tweuty years that 
beautiful laud had been the t ictim of foreign armies, before 
whom iu succession e\ery native state had been humiliated 
or overthrown. His acute mind easily perceived that no 
republican institutions would possess stability or concert 
enough to cast off this yoke He formed, therefore, the idea 
of a prince ; one raised newly to power, for Italy furnished 
no hereditary hue , one sustained by a native army, for he 
deprecates the employment of mercenaries , one loved, but 
feared also, by the many, one to whom, m so magnanimous 
an undertaking as the liberation of Italy, all her cities would 
render a willing obedience It might be, in part, a strain of 
flattery in which he points out to Julian of Mediu a prospect 
so disproportionate, as we know historically, to his oppor- 
tunities and his charactei . yet it was one also perhaps of 
sanguine fancy aud unfeigned hope 
_36. None of the explanations assigned for the motives of 
rh Machiavel m The Prince is more groundless than 
nJ«notim- one very early suggested, that by putting the house 
of Medici on schemes of tyranny he was artfully 
lunng them to their rum. Whether this could be reckoned 
an excuse, may he left to the reader ; but we may confidently 
affirm that it contradicts the whole tenor of that treatise. 
And, w ithout palliating the worst passages, it may be said 
that few books have been more misrepieseuted It lsiery 
far from true, that he advises a tyrannical administration of 
goyernroent, or one likely to excite general lesistance, eien 
to those whom he thought, or rather knew fi om experience. 
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to be placed in the most difficult position foi retaining power, 
by having recently been exalted to it. The Prince, he re- e 
peatedly says, must avoid all that will render him despicable 
or odious, especially injury to the property of citizens, or to 
their honour # This will leave him nothing to guard against t 
but the ambition of a few Conspiracies, which are of little 
importance while the people aie well affected, become un- 
speakably dangerous ns soon as they are hostile.! Then 
love, therefore, or at least the absence of their hatred, is the 
basis of the governor’s security, and far better than any 
fortresses.! A wise prince will honour the nobility, at the 
same time that he gives content to the people § If the ob- 
servance of these maxims is likely to subvert a ruler’s power, 
he may be presumed to have designed the rum of the Medici 
The first duke m the new dynasty of that house, Cosmo I , 
lived foi ty years m the practice of all that Machiavel would 
have advised, for evil as well as good , and Ins reign was 
not insecure 

37 But much of a darker taint is found in The Prince. 
Good faith, justice, clemency, religion, should be Butininy 
ever in the mouth of the ideal ruler , but he must d " nscrou ’' 
learn not to fear the discredit of any actions which he finds 
necessary to preserve his power || In a new govei nmeut, it 
is impossible to avoid the charge of ciuelty , for new states 
are always exposed to dangers. Such cruelties perpetrated 
at the outset and from necessity, “ if we may be permitted 
to speak well of what is evil,” may be useful , though when 
they become habitual and unnecessary, they are incompatible 
with the continuance of this species of power It is best to 
be both loved and feared , but if a choice must be made, it 
should be of the latter For men are naturally ungrateful, 
fickle, dissembling, cowardly, and will promise much to a 
benefactor, but desert him in his need, and will break the 
bonds of love much sooner than those of fear. But feat does 
not imply hatred , nor need a prince apprehend that, while 
he abstains from the properties and the wives of his subjects 
Occasions to take the propeity of others never cease, while 

* c. xvu and xix f c xix 

( c xx la ml£hor fbrtexza oho am 6 non esscrc odiato de l popoln 
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thoMi of shedding Mood an* rare , and hi^dc-s, a man will 
sooner foigtve tin d( ,ith of his lather than tin* loss of hi*' 
inherit. un e ' 

*3*S. i he < ightcenth chapter, on tin* manner in vvhirh 
[t.nirjai' princes shotihl observe hath, might pass for a same 
on their usual violations of it, if the author did not 
too seriously mmnfest his approbation of them 7 he hist 
palliation of tins, and of what else has h*en justlv renstind 
m Mucliiuvel, is to he domed from his hf< atni Hint' 'Jiiese 
led him to consider even pettv government as m a continual 
state of self-defence against treae lien and vudenn , from its 
ill-ailected ctti/uis, ns w, 11 ns from its ambitions neighbour-.. 
It is \on difiitult to thaw the straight hue of natural right 
m such eticutnstames, and neithi r perhaps the tool re.athr of 
a i emote age, nor the seiurt subject of a v\ cl [-organised 
commumtv, is altogether a fur ni Inter of what has been done 
or counselled in da\s of peril and necessit} , relittwh, I 
mean, to the pet sons, not to the objective diameter of actions. 

1 here is cntimly a steadiness of moral principle .and 
Christian endurime whuh tells in that it is bitter not to 
exist at all than to exist at the pi ice of virtue, hut few in- 
deed of the countn men and contemporaries of .Machiavol had 
mix claim to the practice, whatever thev might hive to the 
4 profession, of such integiit}. Ilis crime m the eves of the 
U’oild, and it was tiul} a crime, was to have cast away the 
veil of hjpocris}, the piofession of a lohgious adherence to 
maxims, whuh at the stine moment were violated t 

S9‘ The Discourses of M.ulnavel ujion the hrst boohs of 
Lnv, though not more celebrated than The Prime, 
Ltv" uo " have been better esteemed Far from being' exempt 
from the same bias m fnvout of unscnunilous poli- 
tics, thev abound with similar maxims, especial!} m the 
third book ; but they contain more sound and deep thinking 
on the spirit of small republics, than could be found in any 


♦ c XVII 

f IMorliof 1ms observed that nil the 
arts of t^rnnnj which reread m I\Ia- 
chmxcl bad been unfolded bx Aristotle 
and Gingutnu has shown tins in some 
■measure irotntbe clexcnth chapter of the 
fifth boob of the latter’s Polities, lie 


might nUo have quoted the (Economics , 
the second boob, bow oxer, of which, full 
of the stratagems and frauds of Eioii}- 
sius though nearlx of the age of Vnstotlc, 
is not genuine Mitford, xvitli lus usual 
partinlitx to t> rants (chap xxxi sect S ), 
seems to think them nil laudable 
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preceding' miter that lias descended to us, more piobably, 
in a practical sense, than the Politics of Aristotle, though 
they are not so comprehensive. In reasoning upon the Ro- 
man government, he is naturally sometimes misled by con- 
fidence m Livy ; but his own acquaintance with modern Italy 
was in some measure the corrective that secured him from 
the errors of ordinary antiquaries. 

40 These discourses are divided into three books, and 
contain 143 chapters with no great regard to ar- r 
rangement , written probably as reflections occa- 
sionally presented themselves to the author’s mind. 

They are built upon one predominant idea , that the political 
and military annals of early Rome having had their counter- 
parts in a great variety of parallel instances which the 
recent history of Italy furnished, it is safe to draw experi- 
mental principles fiom them, and to expect the recurrence 
of similar consequences in the same circumstances. Though 
this reasoning may easily mislead us, from an imperfect 
estimate of the conditions, and does not give a high pro- 
bability to our anticipations, it is such as those entrusted 
with the safety of commonwealths ought not to neglect. 
But Machiavel sprinkles these discourses with thoughts of a 
moi e genei al cast, and often applies a comprehensive know- 
ledge of history, and a long experience of mankind 

41. Permanence, according to Machiavel, is the great 
aim of government * In this very common sentiment 
among writers accustomed to republican forms, although ex- 
perience of the mischiefs generally attending upon change 
might lead to it, there is, no doubt, a little of Machiavel’s 
original taint, the reference of political ends to the benefit- 
of the rulers rather than that of the community But the 
polity which he seems foi the most part to prefer, though he 
does not speak explicitly, nor always perhaps consistently, is 
one wherein the people should at least have great weight 
In one passage he recommends, like Cicero and Tacitus, the 
triple form, which endeavours to conciliate the power of a 
prince with that of a nobility and a popular assembly , as the 
best means of preventing that cycle of revolutions through 
which, as he supposes, the simpler institutions would naturally, 
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if not necessarily, pass ; from monarchy to aristocracy, from 
that to democracy, and finally to monarchy again , though, 
as he observes, it raiely happens that there is time given to 
complete this cycle, which requires a long course of ages, the 
'community itself, as an independent state, being generally 
destroyed before the close of the period.* But, with his 
predilection for a republican polity, he yet saw its essential 
weakness in difficult circumstances , and hence observes that 
there is no surer way to ruin a democracy than to set it on 
bold undertakings, which it is sure to misconduct, t He 
has made also the profound and important remark, that 
states are rarely either formed or reformed, except by one 
man $ 

42. Few political treatises can even now be lead with 
more advantage than the Discourses of Maclnavel ; 
and influ- and in proportion as the course of civil society tends 

en ce x x • 

farther towaids democracy, and especially if it 
should lead to what seems the inevitable consequence of de- 
mocracy, a considerable subdivision of independent states, 
they may acquire an additional value. The absence of all 
passion, the continual reference of every public measure to a 
distinct end, the disregard of vulgar associations with names 
or persons, render him, though too cold of heart for a very 
generous reader, a sagacious and useful monitor for any one 
* who can employ the necessary methods of correcting his 
theorems He formed a school of subtle reasoners upon po- 
litical history, which, both in Italy and France, was in vogue 
for two centuries , and, whatever might be its errors, has 
hardly been superseded for the better by the loose de- 
clamation that some dignify with the name of philosophical 
politics, and in which we continually find a more flagitious 
and undisguised abandonment of moral rules for the sake of* 
some idol of a general principle, than can be imputed to The 
Prince of Machiavel. 

43 Besides these two works, the History of Florence is 
enough to immortalise the name of Nicolas Machiavel. 


* c in and vi of Machiavel, winch have no regular 

f c Ini arrangement, so that nearly the same 

j c 9 Corniani, n 70 , Ins attempted thoughts recur in different chapters* 
to reduce into system the Discourses 
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S' hlom li t*. an tore gi mt stride been made in nnj department of 
Immure, tbinbv this judicious, clear, mid elegant , I(ltory 

»r% for tin* precidmg historical works, whether cf, ^ rrncr 
m It'iK <ir mit of it, lnd no (hunts to the praise of classical 
composition, while this Ins ranked among the greatest of that 
orihr Mnrhiavel was the first who gate at once a general 
and a luminous dc\ i lojnnent of great events m their causes 
ami ninm 'ions, such as we find in the first hook of his His- 
tnrv of rioreme lliat \ lew of tlie formation of European 
so, u ties, both tnil and ecclesiastical, on the rums of the 
llonnn empire, though it mat seem now to contain only 
whit is fa m ill ir, hul never been attempted before, ami is 
still, for its conciseness ami truth, as good ns an) tlrnt can 
he n ml 

4 l '1 he little treatises of Giannotti and Contanni on the 
reputilh of Venice, bung elm fit desiriptne of no TfMtJle , 
tnal institutions, though the former, a Florentine by £k' ct ™ rtl,n 
birth, somctmii s reisons upon and c\ en censures c ’ c " 1 
the in, v mild not d< ser\ e notice, e\ecpt as they disjilay an atten- 
tion to the workings of a most complicated, and at the same 
tune a most successful machine The wonderful permanency, 
tr tmpnlhtv, and prosperity of 'S'enict* became the admiration 
of Europe, and < special!}, as was most natural, of Italy, 
w here slic stood alone, without mti nial usurpation or foreign . 
interference, strong m wisdom more than m arms, the sur- 
vivor of man} lines of pelt} princes, and many revolutions 
of turbulent detnocrnc), which had, on either side of the 
Apennine, run their nice of guilt and sorrow for several 
preceding centuries * 

4 r j Calvin alone, of the reformers in this period, has 
touched upon political government as a theme of ra- 
tional discussion , though he admits that it is need- fSjprfnm 1 * 
less to dispute which is the best form of polity, since 1 ** 
priv ate men have not the right of altering that under which 
the} live. The change from monarchy to despotism, lie says, 
is easy , nor is that from aristocracy to the dominion of a few 
much more difficult , hut nothing is so apt to follow as sedi- 
tion from a popular regimen But upon the whole he con- 

* TIicm. nrc l>oth published m Grarnu^ Thwaur Antiq Italuc See, too> 
Gingufnf, vju ISO 
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siders an aristocratic form to be far better than tbe other two, 
on account of the vices and infirmity of human nature . * 


Sect. III. 1501—1510. 


Jurisprudence 


46. Under the name jurisprudence, we are not yet to seek 
juritpm- f° r wntings on that high department of moral pln- 
finedf to° n " losophy, which treats of the rules of universal justice, 
Roman law ypjjjch positive legislation and courts of judicature 
ought to be directed. Whatever of this kind may appear m 
works of this period arises incidentally out of their subject, 
and does not constitute their essence. According to the pri- 
mary and established sense of the word, especially on the Con- 
tinent, junsprudence is the science of the Roman law, and is 
seldom applied to any other positive system, but least of all to 
the law of nature. Yet tbe application of this study has been 
too extensive m Europe, and the renown of its chief writers 
too high, to admit of our passing wholly over this department 
of literature, as we do some technical and professional 
subjects. 

47 . The civil or Roman law is comprehended in four 
The laws not leading divisions (besides some later than the time 
weiiammgei 0 f J us timan), very unequal in length, but altogether 
forming that multifarious collection usually styled the Corpus 
Juris Civihs. As this has sometimes been published m a 
single, though a vast and closely punted volume, it may seem 
extraordinary, that by means of arranged indexes, marginal re-* 
ferences, and similar resources, it was not, soon after it came 
into use as a standard authority, or, at least, soon after the 
invention of printing, reduced into a less disorderly state than 
its present disposition exhibits. But the labours of the older 
jurists, in accumulating glosses or short marginal interpreta- 
tions, were more calculated to multiply than to disentangle 
the intricacies of the Pandects. 

♦ Calv Inst. 1 iv c 20 § 8 
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48. It is at first sight more wonderful, that many nations 
of Europe, instead of selecting the most valuable 
portion of the civil law, as directory to their own u^na^ 
tribunals, should have bestowed decisive authority on 

that entire unwieldy body which bore the name of Justinian , 
laws, which they could not understand, and which, in great 
measure, must, if understood, have been perceived to clash 
with the new order of human society. But the homage paid 
to the Roman name, the previous reception of the Theodosian 
code m the same countries, the vague notion of the Italians, 
artfully encouraged by one party, that the Conrads and 
Frederics ■were really successors of the Theodosn and Justi- 
mans, the frequent clearness, acuteness, and reasonableness 
of the decisions of the old lawyers which fill the Pandects, the 
immense difficulty of separating the less useful portion, 
and of obtaining public authority for a new system, the defe- 
rence, above all, to great names, which cramped every effort __ 
of the human mind in the middle ages, will sufficiently account 
for the adoption of a jurisprudence so complicated, uncertain, ~- 
umntelhgible, and ill-fitted to the times. 

49. The portentous ignorance of the earlier jurists m every 
thing that could aid their textual explanations has Utmty 0 r 
been noticed m the first chapter of this volume, fuming t0 
This could not hold out long after the revival of u ' T * en 
learning Budfeus, m bis Observations on the Pandects, was 
the first to furnish bettei verbal interpretations ,< but his phi- 
lological erudition was not sustained by that knowledge of the 
laws themselves which nothing but long labour could impart.* 
Such a knowledge of the Latin language as even after the re- 
vival of letters was given in the schools, or, we may add, as 
is now obtained by those who are counted learned among 
us, is by no means sufficient for the understanding those Ro- 
man lawyers, whose short decisions, or, as we should call them, 
opinions, occupy the fifty books of the Pandects They had 
not only a technical terminology, as is perhaps necessary in 
professional usage, but many words and phrases not merely 
technical occur, as to the names and notions of things, which 
the classical authors, especially such as are commonly read, do 
not contain. Yet these writers of antiquity, when diligently 

* Gravina, Ortgines Jur Civ p 211 
D D 2 
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pursued, tlnow much light upon jurisprudence, they assist 
conjecture, if they do not afford proof, as to the meaning of 
words ; they explain allusions, they connect the laws with their 
temporary causes or geneial principles , and if they seem a 
little to lead us astray from the great object of jurisprudence, 
the adjudication of right, it was still highly important, m the 
conditions that Europe had imposed upon herself, to ascertain 
what it was that she had chosen to obey. 

50. Ulnc Zasius, a professor at Fnburg, and Garcia d J 
hi* Erzilla, whose commentaries were printed m 1515, 
reform of should have the credit, according to Andres, of 
leading the way to a more elegant jurisprudence * 
The former of these is known, in some measure, as a scholar 
and a correspondent of Erasmus , for the latter I have to de- 
pend on the testimony of his countryman. But the general 
voice of Europe has always named Andrew Alciati of Milan 
as the restorer of the Roman law. He taught, from the year 
1518 to Ins death m 1550, in the universities of Avignon, 
Milan, Bourges, Pans, and Bologna Literature became 
with him the handmaid of law , the historians of Rome, her 
antiquaries, her oiatois and poets, were called upon to eluci- 
date the obsolete woi ds and obscure allusions of the Pandects ; 
to which, the earlier as well as the more valuable and exten- 
sive portion of the civil law, this method of classical interpre- 
tation is chiefly applicable. Alciati bad another advantage, 
denied to his predecessors of the middle ages, m the posses- 
sion of the Byzantine jurists , with whom, says Gravma, the 
learning of Roman law had been preseived in a more peifect 
state amidst other vestiges of the empire, and while almost 
extinguished in Italy by the barbarians, had been in daily 
usage at Constantinople down to its capture. Alciati was the 
first who taught the lawyers to write with purity and elegance. 
Erasmus has applied to him the eulogy of Cicero on Scsevola, 
that he was the most jurisprudent of orators, and the most 
eloquent of lawyers. But he deserved also the higher praise 

* Andres, xvi 143 Savigny agrees teenth century Ambrogio Traversal? 
with Andres as to the merits of Zasius, bad recommended this, and Lebnxa wrote 
and observes that the revival of the study against the errors of Accursius, though 
of the laws in their original sources, in- m a superficial manner Gesch des 
stead of the commentators, had been an- Romischen Rechts, vi S64 
nounced by several signs before the six- 
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of sweeping away the rubbish of conflicting glosses, which had 
so confounded the students by their contrary subtilties, that 
it had become a practice to count, instead of weighing, their 
authorities It has been regretted that he made little use of 
philosophy m the exposition of law , but this could not have 
been attempted in the sixteenth century without the utmost 
danger of misleading the interpreter * 

51 The practical lawyers, whose prejudices were nou- 
rished by their interests, conspired with the pro- opposition 
fessors of the old school to clamour against the 10 1111 
introduction of literature into jurisprudence Alciati was 
driven sometimes from one university to another by their op- 
position , but more frequently his restless disposition and his 
notorious desne of gam were the causes of his migrations 
They were the means of diffusing a more hberal course of 
studies m France as well as Italy, and especially in the great 
legal university of Bourges He stood not, however, alone m . 
scattering the flowers of polite literature over the thorny 
brakes of jurisprudence An eminent Spaniard, Agu#tloo 
Antonio Agustmo, might perhaps be placed almost 
on a leyel with him. The first work of Agustmo, Emenda- 
tiones Juris Civilis, was published m 1544 Andres, seldom 
deficient m praising his compatriots, pronounces such an 
eulogy on the writings of Agustmo, as to find no one but 
Cujacius worthy of being accounted his equal, if indeed he 
does not give the preference m genius and learning to the 
older writer t Gravina is less diffusely panegyrical , and m 
fact it is certain that Agustmo, though a lawyer of great 
erudition and intelligence, has been eclipsed by those for whom 
he prepared the way. 


* Bayle, art- Alciati. Gravina, p 206 Tiraboschi, 115 Corniam, v 57 
f* VoL xv] p t 148 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF TASTE IN EUROPE 

FROM 1520 TO 1550. 


Sect. I. 1520— 1550. 


Poetry in Italy — In Spain and Portugal — In Fiance and Germany — In 
England — Wyatt and Sia rcy — Latin Poetry 


,1. The singular grace of Ariosto’s poem had not less distm- 
poetrv of guished it than Ins fertility of invention and bnl- 
Bcmbo liaucy of language. For the Italian poetry, since 
the days of Petrarch, with the exception of Lorenzo aud 
Politian, the boasts of Florence, had been veiy deficient m 
elegance j the sonnets and odes of the fifteenth century, even 
those written near its close, by Tibaldeo, Serafino d’ Aquila, 
Bemviem, and other now obscure names, though the list of 
poets m Crescimbem will be found very long, are hardly 
mentioned by the geneiahty of ciitics but for the purpose of 
censure , while Boiardo, who deserved most praise for bold 
and happy inventions, lost much of it thtough an unpolished 
and inharmonious style. In the succeeding penod, the faults 
of the Italian school were entirely opposite , in Bembo, and 
those who, by their studious and servile imitation of one great 
mastei, were called Petrarchists, there was an elaboiate 
sweetness, a fastidious delicacy, a harmony of sound, which 
frequently served as an excuse for coldness of imagination 
and poverty of thought “ As the too careful imitation of 
Cicero,” says Tiraboschi, “ caused Bembo to fall into an 
affected elegance m his Latin style, so in his Italian poetiy, 
while he labours to restore the manner of Petrarch, he dis- 
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plays more of art than of natural genius. Yet by banishing 
the rudeness of forniei poetry, and pointing out the right 
path, he \vns of no small advantage to those who knew how 
to imitate his excellencies and avoid his faults.” * 

2 The chief care of Benibo was to avoid the unpolished 
lines which deformed the poetry of the fifteenth iubcautio. 
cental y in the c)es of one so exquisitely sensible to nmIdcrcc,, 
the charms of diction. It is from him that the historians of 
Italian literature date the revival of the Petrarcau elegance ; 
of which a foreigner, unless conversant with the language 
in all its varieties, can hardly judge, though he may perceive 
the w’ant of original conception, and the monotony of cou- 
■\entional phrases, which is too frequently characteristic of 
the Italian sonnet. Yet the sonnets of Bembo on the death 
of Ins Morosinn, the mother of his children, display a real 
tenderness not unworthy of Ins master, and the canzone on 
that of his brother lias obtained not less renown , though 
Tassoni, a very fastidious critic, has ridiculed its centomsm, 
or studious incorporation of lines from Petrarch , a practice 
which the habit of writing Latin poetry, wherein it should 
be sparingly employed, but not wholly avoided, would natu- 
rally encourage. t 

3. The number of versifiers whom Italy produced 111 the 
sixteenth century was immensely great. Crescim- 
beni gives a list of eighty earlier than 1550, whom or itSuan 
he selects from many hundred ever forgotten 
names. By far the larger proportion of these confined 
themselves to the sonnet and the canzone or ode , and the 
theme is generally love, though they sometimes change it to 
religion. A conventional phraseology, an interminable repe- 
tition of the beauties and coldness of perhaps an ideal, 
certainly to us au unknown mistress, run through these 
productions , which so much resemble each other, as some- 
times to suggest to any one w r ho reads the Sceltas which 
bring together many extracts from these poets, no other 
parallel than that of the hooting of owls in concert , a 
sound melancholy and not unpleasmg to all ears m its 
way, but monotonous, uumtellectual, and manifesting as 


* Vol 1 p 3 


f Tjrabosclii, ibid Cormani, iv 102 
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little real soriow or sentiment in the bird as these composi- 
tions do in the poet.* 

4. A few exceptions may certainly he made. Alaraanni, 
Aianmnni though the sonnet is not his peculiar line of strength, 

and though he often follows the track of Petrarch 
with almost servile imitation, could not, with his powerful 
genius, but raise himself above the common level. His Lygura 
Piauta, a Genoese lady, the heroine of many sonnets, is the 
shadow of Laura , but when he turns to the calamities of Italy 
and his own, that stern sound is heard again, that almost re- 
minds us of Dante and Alfien. The Italian critics, to whom 
we must of course implicitly defer as to the grace and taste 
of their own writers, speak well of Molza, and some other 
of the smaller poets ; though they are seldom exempt from 
vittoria the general defects above mentioned. But none 
coioDnn ^ oeg Oescimbem so much extol, as a poetess, m 
every respect the most eminent of her sex m Italy, the 
widow of the Marquis -of Pescara, Vittoria Colonna, sut- 
named, he says, by the public voice, the divine. The rare 
virtues and consummate talents of this lady were the theme 
of all Italy, in that brilliant age of her literature , and her 
name is familiar to the ordinary reader at this day. The 
canzone dedicated to the memory of her illustrious husband 
is worthy of both.f 

5. The satires of Anosto, seven in number, and composed 
sat res of m H° ratian manner, were published aftei his 
-AriMtoand death m 1534. Tiraboschi places them at the head 

of that class of poetry. The reader will find an 
analysis of these satires, with some extracts, m Gmgu6ne t 
The twelve satues of Alamanni, one of the Florentine exiles, 
of which the first edition is dated m 1532, though of 

* Muraton himself observes the tan- her husband m no respect inferior to that 
talising habit m which sonneteers m- of Bembo on his brother It is rather by 
dulge themselves, of threatening to die a stretch of chronology, that this writer 
for love, which never comes to any thing , reckons Vittoria, Berm, and several more, 
quella volgare smania che mostrano gl* among the poets of Leo’s age 
amantt di voler monre, e che tante volte J ix 100 — 129 Corniam, i\ 55 

s’ ode in bocca loro, tna non mai viene ad In one passage of the second satire An- 
effetto osto assumes a tone of higher dignity than 

f Crescimbem della volgar poesia, Horace ever ventured, and inveighs 
vols u and m For the character of against the Italian courts in the spirit 
Vittoria Colonna, see n 360 Roscoe of his n\al Alamanm 
(Leo X u u 314 ) thinks her canzone on 
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earlier publication than those of Anosto, indicate an acquaint- 
ance with them. They are to one another as Horace and 
Juvenal, and as their fortunes might lead us to expect , one 
gay, easy, full of the best form of Epicurean philosophy, 
cheerfulness, and content m the simpler enjoyments of life , 
the other ardent, scornful, unsparing, declamatory, a hater of 
vice, and no great lover of mankind, pouring forth his moral 
wrath in no feeble strain. We have seen in another place 
his animadversions on the court of Rome , nor does any 
thing in Italy escape his resentment * The other poems of 
AJamanm are of a very miscellaneous description , eclogues, 
little else than close imitations of Theocritus and Virgil, 
elegies, odes, hymns, psalms, fables, tragedies, and what were 
called selve, a name for all unclassed poetry 

6 Alamanm’s epic, or rather romantic poem, the Avar- 
chide, is admitted by all critics to be a work of old 

age, little worthy of his name. But his poem on ” 

agriculture, laColtivazione, has been highly extolled A certain 
degree of languor seems generally to hang on Italian blank 
verse , and in didactic poetry it is not likely to be overcome - 
The Bees of Rucellai is a poem written with exquisite ^ ^ 
sweetness of style , but the critics have sometimes 
forgotten to mention, that it is little else than a free transla- 
tion from the fourth Georgic t No one has ever pretended 
to rescue from the charge of dulnesss and insipidity 
the epic poem of the father of blank verse, Tnssino, 
on the liberation of Italy from the Goths by Behsanus It 
is, of all long poems that are remembered at all, the most 
unfortunate in its reputation 

7 A very different name is that of Berm, partly known 
by his ludicrous poetry, which has given that style 

the appellation of Poesia Bernesca, rather on account 

of his excellence than originality, for nothing is so congenial 


♦ The following lines, which conclude 
the twelfth and last satire, may servo as 
a specimen of Alamanni’s declamatory 
tone of invective, and his bitter attacks 
on Rome, whom he is addressing — 

O chi vedesie il ver vedrebbo come 
Plfr dlsnor to, che 'I tuo Luther Martino 
Portl o te itciw, o piii gravose lomo ; 

Non la Germania nb ma 1 ocio, 11 vino, 
Avnrliia ambition lussuria o gola, 

Ti mona al flo, che gRt veggiam Ticino 


Non pur queito dlco lo non Frauda solo. 
Non pur la Spagna, tutta Italia ancora 
Che ti tlen d horcsla, dl viil icuolo. 

E che nol credo ne dtmandi ogn ora 
Urbln, Ferrara, 1 Ono, e la Colonna, 

La Marca, il Romognuol ma plfr che plorn 
Per te lervendo che ftl d altri donna 

•j* Roscoe’s Leo, m 851 Tiraboschi, 
x. 85 Algarotb, and Cormnm (v 116 ), 
who quotes him, do not esteem the poem 
of Rucella highly 
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to the Italians % but far more by bis o i-faccimcnto, or re- 
moulding of tbe poem of Boiardo. The Orlando Innamorato, 
au ill-written poem, especially to Tuscan ears, bad been en- 
cumbered by tbe heavy continuation of Agostini. Yet if its 
own intrinsic beauties of invention would not have secured it 
from oblivion, tbe vast success of tbe Orlando Furioso, itself 
ouly a continuation, and borrowing most of its characters 
from Boiardo’s poem, must have made it impossible for Ita- 
lians of any curiosity to neglect tbe pnmaiy source of so 
much delight. Berm, therefore, undertook tbe singular office 
of writing over again tbe Orlando Innamorato, preserving 
tbe sense of almost every stanza, though every stanza was 
more or less altered, and inserting nothing 1 but a few intro- 
ductory passages, m tbe manner of Ariosto, to each canto.t 
The genius of Berm, playful, satirical, flexible, w as admirably 
fitted to perfoi m tins labour ; tbe rude .Lombardisms of the 
low er Po gave way to tbe racy idiom of Florence , and the 
Orlando Innamorato has descended to posterity as the work 
of tv o minds, remarkably combined in this mstauce , tbe 
sole praise of invention, circumstance, description, and very 
fiequently that of poetical figure and sentiment, belonging to 
Boiardo j that of style, in tbe peculiar and limited use of tbe 
v ord, to Berm Tbe character of tbe poem, as thus adorned, 
lias sometimes been misconceived. Though Berm is almost 
always sprightly, lie is not, m this romance, a burlesque or 
buffoon poet.t I once beard Foscolo prefer lnm to Ariosto. 


* Comi'im, iv 252 Roscoe, ui 32S 

-f* The first edition of the Rifnccimento 
is m 1541, and the second in 1542 In 
that of 1545, the first eightA -tw o stanzas 
are very different from those that corre- 
spond in former editions , some that fol- 
low are suspected not to be genuine It 
seems that we have no edition on which 
we can wholly depend No edition 
of Berm appeared from 1545 to 1725, 
though Domemchi was printed se\eral 
tunes. This reformer of Boiardo did not 
alter the text nearly so much as Berm 
Panizzi vol u. 

f Tirabosehi, vn 195 , censures Berm 
for “ motti e racccnti "Iroppo llben ed 
empi, che vi ha mseriti. n Ginguene ex- 
claims, as well he may, against this im- 
putation. Berm. has in serted-QO stories , 
and unless it were the few stanzas uTTnust 


monastic hypocrisy that remain at the 
head of the twentieth canto, it is hard to 
sav what Tlraboschi meant by impieties. 
But though Tirnboschi must have read 
Berm, he has here chosen to copy Zeno, 
who talks of “ il poema di Boiardo, nfatto 
dal Berm, e di seno trasformato in ndi- 
colo, e di onesto in iscandoloso, e pero 
giustamente dannato dnlln chiesa.” (Fon- 
tamni, p 27S ) Zeno, even more surelv 
than Tirnboschi, was perfectly acquainted 
with Berm’s poem how could he give 
so false a character of it? Did he copy 
some older writer ? and tv hy ? It seems 
hard not to think that some suspicion of 
Berm’s bias towards protestantism had 
engendered a prejudice against his poem, 
which remained when the cause had been 
forgotten, os it certainly was m the days 
of Zeno and Tiraboschi 
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A foreigner, not so familiar with the peculiarities of language, 
nould probably think his style less brilliant and less pellucid j 
and it is m execution alone that he claims to be considered as 
an original poet The Orlando Innamorato was also re- 
moulded by Domemcln in 1545 , but the excellence of Berm 
has caused this feeble production to be nearly passed over by 
the Italian critics * 

8. Spain now began to experience one of those revolutions 
m fashionable taste which await the political changes SpjnIlh 
of nations. Her native poetry, whether Castilian or I ’ ocU 
Valencian, had characteristics of its own, that placed it in a 
different region from the Itahau. The short heroic, amatory, 
or devotional songs, which the peninsular dialects were accus- 
tomed to exhibit, were too ardent, too hyperbolical for a taste 
which, if not correctly classical, wns at least studious of a 
grace not easily compatible Math extravagance. But the con- 
tinual intercourse of the Spaniards with Italy, partly subject 
to their sovereign, and the scene of his wars, accustomed 
their nobles to relish the charms of a sister language, less * 
energetic, but more polished than their own. Two D „ un 
poets, Boscan and Garcilasso de la Vega, brought Gnrc " ttM0 
from Italy the softer beauties of amorous poetry, embodied 
m the regular sonnet, which had hitherto been little employed 
in the Peninsula. These poems seem not to have been printed 


* 4t The ingenuity, ’ sajs Mr Pamzzi, 
“ with winch Berm finds a resemblance 
between distant objects, and the rapidity 
with which lie suddenly connects the 
most remote ideas , the solemn manner 
in which he either alludes to ludicrous 
e\cnts or utters an absurdity , the air of 
innocence and naivciC with winch ho 
presents remarks full of shrewdness and 
knowledge, of the world , that peculiar 
bonltommic with which he seems to look 
kindly and at the same time unwillingly 
on human errors or wickedness , the keen 
irony which ho uses with so much ap- 
pearance of simplicity and aversion to 
bitterness, the seeming singleness of 
heart with which he appears anxious to 
excuse men and actions, at the very mo- 
ment that he is most inveterate in ex 
posing them , these are the chief elements 
of Berm s poetry Add to this the style, 
the. loftiness of the verse contrasting with 
the frivolity of the argument, the gravest 


conception expressed in the most homely 
manner , the seasonable use of strange 
metaphors and of similes sometimes sub- 
lime, and for tins very reason the more 
laughable, when considered with relation 
to the subject which they arc intended to 
illustrate, form the most remarkable fea- 
tures of Ins style 99 p 120 

“ Any candid Italian scholar who will 
peruse the Uifaccimcnto of Bcmi with 
attention will be compelled to admit that, 
although many parts of the poem of Boi- 
ardo have been improved m that werrk, 
such has not always been the cose , and 
will, moreover, he convinced that some 
parts of the Rifaccimento, besides those 
suspected in former times, are evidently 
cither not written by Berm, or have not 
received from him, if they be his, such 
corrections as to bo worthy of their au- 
thor n p 141 Mr P shows in several 
passages Ins grounds for tins suspicion 
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till 1543, when both Boscan and Garcilasso were dead, and 
their new school had already met with both support and op- 
position at the court of Valladolid. The national character 
is not entirely lost in these poets , love still speaks with more 
impetuous ardour, with more plaintive sorrow, than in the 
contemporary Italians , hut the restraints of taste and reason 
are perceived to control Ins voice. An eclogue of Garcilasso, 
called Salicio and Nemoroso, is pronounced by the Spanish 
critics to be one of the finest w orks in their lansruas-e It is 
sadder than the lament of saddest nightingales. We judge 
of all such poetry differently in the progressive ages of life. 

9. Diego Mendoza, one of the most remarkable men for 
Mpndoxa variety of talents whom Spain has produced, ranks 
with Boscau and Garcilasso as a reformer of Castilian 
poetry. His character as a soldier, as the severe governor 
of Siena, as the haughty minister of Charles at the court of 
Rome and the council of Trent, is notorious in history * His 
epistles, in an Hoiatian style, full of a masculine and elevated 
philosophy, though deficient m harmony and polish, are pre- 
fened to his sonnets , a species of composition where these 
faults are more perceptible , and for which, at least in the 
style then popular, the stern understanding of Mendoza seems 
to have been ill adapted. “ Though he composed,” says 
Bouterwek, “ in the Italian manner with less facility than 
Boscau and Garcilasso, he felt more coirectly than they or 
any other of Ins couutrymeu the difference between the Spa- 
nish and Italian languages, with respect to their capabilities 
for versification. The Spanish admits of none of those pleas- 
ing elisions, which, particularly when terminating vowels are 
omitted, render the mechanism of Italian versification so easy, 
and enable the poet to augment 01 dimmish the number of 
syllables according to his pleasure , and this difference in the 
two languages renders the composition of a Spanish sonnet 
a difficult task Still more does the Spanish language seem 
hostile to the soft termination of a succession of feminine 
rhymes , for the Spanish poet, who adopts this rule of the 
Italian sonnet, is compelled to banish from his rhymes all 


* Sadolet, m one of his epistles dated young, who had visited him at Carpentras 
1532 (lib vi p 309 edit, 1554), gives on his way to Rome , a journey under- 
an interesting character of Mendoza, then taken solely for the sake of learning 
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infinitives of verbs, together with a whole host of sonorous^ 
substantives and adjectives. Mendoza therefore availed him- 
self of the use of masculine rhymes m his sonnets , but this 
metrical licence was strongly censured by all partisans of the 
Italian style. Nevertheless, had he, 'given to his sonnets 
more of the tenderness of Petrarch, it is probable that they 
would have found imitators. Some of them, indeed, may be 
considered as successful productions, and throughout all the 
language is correct and noble ” * 

10 The lyric poems of Mendoza, written in the old 
national style, tacitly improved and polished, are 
preferred by the Spaniards to his other works Min,nda 
Many of them are printed in the Romancero General Saa 
di Miranda, though a Portuguese, has written much m Cas- 
tilian, as well is m bis own language. Endowed by nature 
with the melancholy temperament akin to poetic sensibility, 
he fell readily into the pastoral strain, for which his own 
language is said to be peculiarly formed The greatei and 
better part of his eclogues, however, are m Castilian. He is 
said to have chosen the latter language for imagery, and lus 
own for reflection.f Of this poet, as well as of his Castdian 
contemporaries, the reader will find a sufficient account in 
Bouterwek and Sismondi 

11 Portugal, however, produced one who did not abandon 
her own soft and voluptuous dialect, Ribeyro , the 

first distinguished poet she could boast His strains niboyro 
are chiefly pastoral, the favourite style of his country, and 
breathe that monotonous and excessive melancholy, with 
which it requires some congenial emotion of our own to sym- 
pathise. A romance of Ribeyro, Memna e Mo 5 a, is one of 
the earliest among the few specimens of noble prose which 
we find m that language It is said to be full of obscure 
allusions to real events in the author’s life, and cannot be 
read with much interest , but some have thought that it is 
the prototype of the Diana of Montemayor, and the whole 
school of pastoral romance, which was afterwards admired m 
Europe for an entire century We have, however, seen that 
the Arcadia of Sannazzaro has the priority , and I am not 
aware that there is any specific distinction between that 

* p 198 t Bouterwek, p 240 Sismondi 
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romance and tins of Kioeyro. It wav be here observed, that 
fubeyro should in strictness have been mentioned before: 
irs eclogues seem to have been written, and posslblv pub- 
lished, before the derth of Emanuel in ioril. The romance 
hovrever was a later production * 

12 Tne French versifiers of the age of Francis I. are not 
r-E=:i fev~. It Goes not appear that thev rise above the 
level of the three preceding reigns. Loins XI. 
Cnarles TILL. and Louis XXI. : some of them nrsmking 
instp’d allegory for the creations of fancv, some t am eiv de- 
scribing the events of their age, others, with rather more 
spirit, satirising the vices of mankind, and especiallv of the 
clergy : while many, in little songs expressed their ideal 
love vrith more perhaps of conventional gaFantrv than passion 
or tenderness", yet vrith some of those Lght and graceful 
tenches which disringn : sh th's spvle of French poerrv. 

Clement 3Iarot ranks far highe~. The psalms of 
hlarou though famous in their dav, are among - his 


vrorsr performances. His distinguishing excellence is a 
naivete, or pretended simplicity, of which it is the highest 
praise to say. that it was the model o? La Fontaine. This 
style of humour, than which notlrng is more sprighdv or 
diverting, seems much less indigenous among ourselves, if 
we may judge by our oTer literature, than either among the 
French or Italians. ^ -"= - — w _ . 

1-3. In fk-Tfavs of IMarot. French poetrv had not put on 
all its chains. He does not observe the regular 
£ii=K=i. s ] rern -taon of masculine and fe m ini n e rhymes, nor 


scrurde to use the open vowef the suppression of a mme t 
before a consonant in scanning the verse, the carrying on the 
sense, without a pause, to the middle of the next Hue. These 
b’ smashes, as later usage accounts them are common to 3Ir.ro t 
•with Hi Hs contemporaries. In return they dealt much in 
crridcial schemes of recurring words or lines, as the chant 
r ova!, where everv ernza '7ms id be n ne seme ravine- nnn 


to conelcce vrcta r£e 


?r tne roriiecu. 


verr 


pop 


" S" ^ av' « o* 


:erre 


ires wherein two or 



” 2=3 
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three initial words were repeated at the refrain or close of 
-- every stanza.* 

14. Tlie poetical and imaginative spirit of Germany, sub- 
dued as it had long been, was never so weak as m German 
this century. Though we cannot say that this roctrj ' 
poverty of genius was owing to the Reformation, it is certain 
that the Reformation aggravated very much m this sense the 
national debasement. The controversies were so scholastic 
m their terms, so sectarian in their character, so incapable of 
alliance with any warmth of soul, that, so far as their influ- 
ence extended, and that was to a large part of the educated 
classes, they must have repressed every poet, had such ap- 
peared, by rendering the public insensible to his superiority. 
The Meister- Singers were sufficiently prosaic m their original 
constitution , they neither produced, nor perhaps would have 
suffered to exhibit itself, any real excellence m poetry But 
they became in the sixteenth century still more rigorous m 
their requisitions of a mechanical conformity to rule , while 
at the same time they prescribed a new code of law to the 
versifier, that of theological orthodoxy. Yet one man, of 
more brilliant fancy and powerful feeling than the rest, 
Hans Sachs, the shoemaker of Nuremberg, stands H 
out from the crowd of these artisans Most con- 
spicuous as a dramatic writer, his copious muse was silent in 
no line of verse. Hemsius accounts the bright period of 
Hans Sachs’s literary labours to have been from 1530 to 
1538 , though he wrote much both sooner and after that 
time. His poems of all kinds are said to have exceeded six 
thousand , but not more than one fourth of them are in print. 
In this facility of composition he is second only to Lope de 
Yega , and it must be presumed that, uneducated, unread, 
accustomed to find his public in his own lass, so wonderful 
a fluency was accompanied by no polish, and only occasionally 
by gleams of vigour and feeling The German critics are 
divided concerning the genius of Hans Sachs Wieland and 
Goethe gave him lustre at one time by their eulogies , but 
these having been as exaggerated as the contempt of a former 
generation, the place of the honest and praiseworthy shoe- 

* Goujct, Bibl Franynisc, xi 3G Pasquier, Reoherclies de la France, 1 vn 
Gadlard, Vic do Franfoia I, vn 20 c ,5 Auguis, vol ul 
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; maker seems not likely to be fixed very high j and there has 
not been demand enough for his works, which are very scarce, 
to encourage their rep ubli cation.* 

15. The Germans, constitutionally a devout people, were 
German never so much so as m this first age of protest- 
antisin. And this, m combination with their 
musical temperament, displayed itself m the peculiar line of 
hymns. No other nation has so much of this poetry. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the number of reli- 
gious songs was reckoned at 33,000, aud that of their authors 
at 500. Those of Luther have been more known than the 
rest ; they are hard and rude, but impressive and deep But 
this poetry, essentially restrained in its flight, could not de- 
velop the creative powers of genius f 

16 Among the few poems of this age none has been so 
Theuerdanis celebrated as the Theuerdanks of Melchior Pfint- 
of pfintnng zln g j secretary to the emperor Maximilian , a poem 
at one time attributed to the master, whose praises it records, 
instead of the servant. This singular work, published origi- 
nally m 1517, with more ornament of pnntmg and delineation 
than was usual, is an allegory, with scarce any spirit of in- 
vention or language , wherein the knight Theuerdanks, and 
Ins adventures in seeking the marriage of the princess Ehr- 
reicti, represent the memorable union of Maximilian with the 
heiress of Burgundy. A small number of German poets are 
commemorated by Bouterwek and Hemsius, superior no 
doubt m ability to Pfintzmg, but so obscure in our eyes, and 
so little extolled by their countrymen, that we need only refer 
to their pages 

17 * In the earlier part of this period of thirty years, we 
can find very little English poetry. Sir David 
Lyndsay, an accomplished gentleman and scholar of 
L.ndsay Scotland, excels his contemporary Skelton m such 
qualities, if not iu fertility of genius Though inferior to 
Dunbar in vividness of imagination and m elegance of lan- 
guage, he shows a more reflecting and philosophical mind ; 
and certainly his satire upon James V and his court is more 
poignant than the other’s panegyric upon the Thistle But 


* Heinsius, iv 150 Bouterwek, ix 381 Retrospective Review, vol x 
t Bouterwek, Heinsius* 
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in the ordinary style of his versification he seems not to nse 
much above the prosaic and tedious rhymers of the fifteenth 
century His descriptions are as cucumstantial without se- 
lection as theirs , and his language, partaking of a ruder dia- 
lect, is still more removed from our own The poems of 
Lyndsay are said by Herbert to have been printed in 1540, 
and would be among the first fruits of the Scottish press , but 
one of these, the Complaint of the Papingo, had appeared m 
London two years before * Lyndsay’s poetry is said to have 
contributed to the Reformation in Scotland , m which, how- 
ever, he is but like many poets of his own and preceding 
times The clergy were an inexhaustible theme of bitter 
reproof 

18 “In the latter end of King Henry VIII.’s reign,” saj s 
Puttenham m his Art of Poesie, “sprung up a new 
company of courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas Suricy 
Wyatt the elder and Henry Earl of Surrey were the two 
chieftains, who having travailed into Italy, and there tasted the 
sweet and stately measures and style of the Italian poesie, as 
novices newly crept out of the schools of Dante, Ariosto, and 
Petraich, they greatly polished our rude and homely manner 
of vulgar poesie, from that it had bene before, and for that 
cause may justly be sayd the first reformers of our English 
meeter and stile In the same time or not long aftei was the 
Lord Nicolas Vaux, a man of much facilitie m vulgar mak- 
ings.” t The poems of Sir John Wyatt, who died in 154 1, 
and of the Earl of Surrey, executed m 1547, were first pub- 
lished in 1557, with a few by other hands, in a scarce little 
book called Tottel’s Miscellanies They Mere, lion ever, mail 
probability, known before , and it seems necessary to mention 
them in this period, as they mark an important epoch m En- 
glish literature. 

19 Wjatt and Surrey, for we ma\ best name them in the 
order of time, rather than of end or poetical rank, lia\e bad 
reccntl) the good fortune to be recommended b\ an editor of 
extensive acquaintance with literature, and of still superior 
taste. It will lie a gratification to read the following comp. 

• [Pinkerton, however tknics that there cmr pumitu. boot* edittoi hcOo 
1 r ,C>H — is u ] 

t 1'uttciihnm, l>ooh t ch 

^ or I. I J 
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rison of tile two poets, which I extract the more willingly 
that it is found m a publication somew hat bulky and expense e 
for the mass of readers. 

20. <c They were men whose minds may be said to 
Dr xottv ^ave been cast 1n same rnould , for they differ 

only in those minuter shades of character winch 
always must exist in human nature , shades of dif- 
ference so infinitely varied, that there never w ere and never 
will be tw o persons in all respects alike. In their love of 
virtue and their instinctive hatred and contempt of uce, m 
their freedom from personal jealousy, m their thirst after 
knowledge and intellectual improvement, in nice observation 
of nature, promptitude to action, intrepidity and fonduess for 
romantic enterprise, in magnificence and liberality, in generous 
support of others and high-spirited neglect of themsehes, 
in coustanc) m friendship, and tender susceptibility of affec- 
tions of a still warmer nature, and in e\ ery thing connected 
with sentiment and principle, they w ere one and the same ; 
but when those qualities branch out into particulars, they will 
be found m some respects to differ. 

21. “ "Wyatt had a deeper and more accurate penetration 
into the characters of men than Surrey had , hence arises 
the difference in their satires Surrey, in his satire against 
the ctti/ens of London, deals only m reproach ; W\ att, in 
his, abounds with irom, and those nice touches of ridicule 
which make us ashamed of our faults, and therefore often 
silcntH effect amendment v Surrey’s observation of nature 
was minute, hut he directed it towards the works of nature 
in general, and the movements of the passions, rather than 
to the foihles and characters of men , hence it is tint lie 
excels m the description of rural objects, and is alwats tin- 
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der and pathetic In Wyatt’s Complaint we hear a strain * 
of manly grief which commands attention, and we listen to 
it with respect for the sake of him that suffers Surrey’s 
distress is painted m such natural terms, that we make it our 
own, and recognise in his sorrows emotions which we are 
conscious of having felt ourselves, 

22 “ In point of taste and perception of propriety m com- 
position, Surrey is more accurate and just than Wyatt , he 
therefore seldom either offends with conceits, or wearies with 
repetition, and when he imitates other poets, he is original 
as well as pleasing. In Ins numerous translations from Pe- 
trarch, he is seldom inferior to his master , and he seldom 
improves upon him Wyatt is almost always below the 
Italian, and frequently degrades a good thought by expres- 
sing it so that it is hardly recognisable. Had Wyatt at- 
tempted a translation of Virgil, as Surrey did, he would have 
exposed himself to unavoidable failure.” * 

23 To remarks so delicate m taste and so founded in 


knowledge, I should not venture to add much of Pcrhapi 
my own. Something however may generally be 
admitted to modify the ardent panegyrics of an edi- 
tor Those who, aftei reading this brilliant passage, should 
turn for the first time to the poems either of Wyatt or of 
Surrey, might think the praise too unbounded, and, m some 
respects perhaps, not appropriate It seems to be now ascer- 
tained, after sweeping away a hose of foolish legends and 
traditionary prejudices, that the Geraldine of Surrey, Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald, was a child of thirteen, for whom his 
passion, if such it is to be called, began several years after 
his own marriage t But m fact there is more of the conven- 
tional tone of amorous song, than of real emotion, in Sur- 
rey’s poetry. The 


“ Easy sighs, such as men draw in love,” 


are not like the deep sorrows of Petrarch, or the fiery trans^ 
ports of the Castilians 


* Nott’s edition of Wyatt and Surrey, Lady Frances Vere m 1595, fell m love, 
ic 15G if so it wns, in 1541, with Geraldine, who 

f Surrey was born about 1519, married was bom in 1528 

< E E 2 
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24. The taste of this accomplished man is more striking 
SjLTTer IT2* than his poetical genius He did much for his own 
?£ita- T country and his native lauguage The versification 

of Surrey differs very considerablv from that of 
his predecessors. He introduced, as Dr. Nott says, a sort of 
involution into his style, which gives an air of dignitv and re- 
moteness from common life It w as, in fact, borrowed" from the 
licence of Italian poetry, which our own idiom has rejected. 
He avoids pedantic words, forcibly obtruded from the Latin, 
of which our earlier poets, both English and Scots, had been 
ridiculously fond The absurd epithets of Hocclev e, Lydgate 
Dunbar, and Douglas are applied equally to the most different 
things, so as to show that thev annexed no meaning to them 
Surrey rarely lavs an unnatural stress on final syllables^ merelv 
as such, which they would not recene in ordinarv pronunci- 
ation , another usual trick of the school of Chaucer. His 
words are well chosen and well arranged. 

25. Surrey is the first who introduced blank verse iuto 
irtrodLcec our English poetry. It has been doubted whe- 
Uit-t rer<o t p er ] )a( ] b een previously employed in Italian, 

sa\e m tragedy; for the poems of Alamamu and Rucellai 
were not published before many of our noble poet’s composi- 
tions had been wntten. Dr Nott, however, admits that Bosean 
and other Spanish poets had used it Die translation by 
Surrey of the second book of the JEneul, m blank \erse, is 
among the chief of Ins pioductions No one had, before 
Ins time, known bow to translate or imitate with appropriate 
expression But the structure of his verse is not very har- 
monious, and the sense is rarely carried beyond the hue. 

*2fj If we could lelv on a theory, ad\anced and ably sup- 
er \ , ported by his editor, Surrey deserves the still more 

’ conspicuous praise of having brought about a great 

revolution in our poetical numbers It had been 
supposed to be proved b) Tvrwlntt, that Chaucer’s lines are 
to be read met! icalh , in ten or eleven sv llables, like the 
Italian, and, as I apprehend, the Trench of his tune, lor 
thw purpose, it is nece$*arv to presume that man) tennina- 
t'un>, non mute, were «y Habit'd!) pronounced, andv’hfi 
ver^' s prove rifra<tor\ after all our endeavour*, Tvrvviult h 
no *mipU in declaring them corrupt It m iv be added, that 
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Gray, before tbe appearance of Tyrwlntt’s essay on tlie versifi- 
cation of Clmucer, bad adopted without hesitation the same hy- 
pothesis.* But, according to Dr. Nott, the vei ses of Chaucer, 
and of all Ins successors down to Surrey, are merely rhythmical, 
to be read by cadence, and admitting of considerable variety 
m the numbei of syllables, though ten may be the more fre- 
quent. In the manuscripts of Chaucer, the hue is always 
broken by a caisura in the middle, which is pointed out by 
a virgule , and this is preserved m the early editions down 
to that of 1532. They come neai, therefore, to the short 
Saxon line, differing chiefly by the alternate lliyme, which 
converts two verses into one He maintains that a great 
many hues of Chaucer cannot be rend metucally, though 
harmonious ns verses of cadence Tins rhythmical measuie 
lie proceeds to show in Hoccleve, Lydgate, Hawes, Barclay, 
Skelton, and even Wyatt ; and thus concludes, that it was 
first abandoned by Surrey, m whom it very rarely occurs ,1' 

27 This hypothesis, it should be observed, derives some 
additional plausibility from a passage 111 Gascoyne’s “ Notes- 
of instruction concerning the making of verse or rhyme in 
English,” printed m 1575 “ Whosoever do peruse and 

well considei Ins (Chaucer’s) works, he shall find that, 
although his lines are not always of one self-same number of 
syllables, yet being read by one that hath understanding, the 
longest verse, and that which hath most syllables m it, will 
fall (to the ear) correspondent unto that which hath fewest 
syllables 5 and likewise that which hath fewest syllables shall 
be found yet to consist of words that have such natural sound, 
as may seem equal 111 length to a verse which hath many more 
syllables of lighter accents ” 

28. A theory so ingeniously maintained, and with so much 
induction of examples, has naturally gained a good But , Mrol 
deal of credit. I cannot, however, by any means toocxtcnslTC 
concur in tbe extension given to it Pages may be lead in 
Chaucer, and still more in Dunbar, where eveiy line is regu- 
larly and harmoniously decasyllabic , and though the csesura 
may perhaps fall rather more uniformly than it does in mo- 
dern verse, it would be very easy to find exceptions, which 

* Gray’s Works (edit. Matlnas), 11 1 

t Nott s Dissertation, subjoined to second volume of his Wyatt and Surrey 
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could not acqune a rhythmical cadence by any aitifice of the 
reader.* The deviations from the normal type, or decasyl- 
lable line, were they more numerous than, aftei allowance for 
the licence of pronunciation, as well as the probable corrup- 
tion of the text, they appear to be, would not, I conceive, 
justify us m concluding - that it was disregarded. For these 
aberrant lines are much more common in the dramatic blank 
verse of the seventeenth century. They are, doubtless, vestiges 
of the old lhythmical forms , and we may readily allow that 
English versification had not, m the fifteenth or even sixteenth 
centuries, the numerical regulaiity of classical or Italian metre. 
In the ancient ballads, Scots aud English, the substitution of 
the anapaest for the iambic foot is of perpetual recurrence, 
and gives them a remarkable elasticity and animation , but 
we never fail to iccogmse a unifoimity of measure, winch 
the use of nearly equipollent feet cannot, on the strictest 
metrical principles, be thought to impair. 

29. If we compare the poetry of Wyatt and Surrey with 

Politeness or Barclay or Skelton, about thnty or foity 

wjattand years before, the difference must appear wondeiful. 

But we should not, with Di. Nott, attribute this 
wholly to superiority of genius. It is to be remembered that 
the later poets wrote in a couit, and in one which, besides 
the aristocratic manners of chivalry, had not only imbibed a 
gieat deal of refinement from France and Italy, but a consi- 
derable tinge of ancient literature. Their predecessors were 
less educated men, and they addiessed a more vulgar class of 
readers. Nor was this polish of language peculiar to Sui rey 
and Ins fi lend. In the shoit poems of Lord Vaux, and of 
others about the same time, even in those of Nicolas Gnmoald, 
a lecturer at Oxford, who was no courtier, but had aiquned 
a classical taste, we find a 1 ejection of obsolete and trivial 

* Such as these, among multitude* cal Ljdgatc lias, perhaps cm Oit nholi, 

more more aberrations from the deex) liable 

V loicr, mil a U toy bachelor standard than Clmuccr 

Chan? r Putttnlmm m lus Art of Poe tt 

But rri<nn, ^Ith the fhlcUl of gold ( | r thr ,) 9 booh if cb % 1 > thou#* hi nt\ 

The roH ^'xln the river jrnplcndi nt — /r/ mils ftic llctutiousnc** of Chaucer, I 'd- 

Irrigate "ipnlogiscs for his oun linci, — * Mid other pot m occaMonallj* di 

It^rxuwUwm thrum t!..r rlniuirm- n girding the ca-ura, dot* nut »m to 

\* l inc; vtn< t» %\mrt and *uru tnilrmp- — doubt that tilt % wrnti h\ Tiutru ll ftil< 
in Cri\, n t I Ins hud at ontt to \ hicli indual 1 imphul in tin c* r nr* 

< tlu rh\thinml sWun aud to Dr Nott * tlnors dm> not admit a di rr 

iccoum for tlu iniji rlv Uum of tin. imtru ird of c 1 urt 
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phrases, ami the beginnings of what we now call the style of 
our older poetrj, 

30 No period since the revival of letters has been so con- 
spicuous for Latin poetrv as the present. Tlnee , , 

* „ 1 •> . * _ Latin poetry 

names of great reputation adorn it, Sannazarius, 

Vida, Fracastonus. The first of these, Sannazarius, or San 
Na/aro, or Actius Sincerus, was a Neapolitan, Sannnjorluj 
attached to the fortunes of the Aragonese line of 
kings , and following the last of their number Frederic, after 
Ins unjust spoliation, into France, remained there till his 
master’s death. Much of Ins poetry was written under this 
reign, before 1503 , but lus principal work, De Partu Vir- 
gims, did not appear till 1522. This has incurred not unfair 
blame for the intermixture of classical mythology, at least m 
language, with the Gospel story , nor is the lattei very skil- 
fully managed. But it would be difficult to find its equal 
for purity, elegance, and harmony of versification The un- 
authorised word, the doubtful idiom, the modem turn of 
thought, so common m Latin verse, scarce ever appear m 
Sannazarius , a pure taste enabled him to difiuse a Virgilian 
hue over lus language , and a just ear, united until facility m 
command of words, rendered his versification melodious and 
varied beyond any competitor. The Piscatory Eclogues of 
Sannazarius, which are perhaps better known, deseive at 
least equal praise , they seem to breathe the beauty and 
sweetness of that fair bay they describe His elegies are 
such as may contend with Tibullus If Sannazarius does 
not affect sublimity, he never sinks below his aim , the sense 
is sometimes inferior to the style, as he is not wholly free 
from conceits * , but it would perhaps be more difficult to 
find cold and prosaic passages m his works than in those of 
any other Latin poet m modern times. 

31 Vida of Cremona is not by any means less celebrated 
than Sannazarius , Ins poem ou the Art of Poetry, 
and that on the Gajne at Chess, were printed in 
1527 , the Chnstiad, an epic poem, as perhaps it deserves to 
be called, m 1535, and that on Silk Worms in 1537* Vida’s 

* The following lines, on the constcl- Torva bovl fades \ sed qua non altera ccelo 
lotion Taurus, arc more puerile than any D1 n ^ or - lml,rifcrum wtc comlbu * lnch « £ « 
I have seen in this elegant |)oet — * Ncc quay tam dark mvgft(bus attra laecssat 
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precepts are clear and judicious, and we admire in his Game 
of Chess especially, and the poem on Silk Worms, the skill 
■with which the dr}' rules of art, and descriptions the most 
apparently irreducible to poetical conditions, fall into his 
elegant and classical language. It has been observed, that 
he is the first who laid down rules for imitative harmony, 
illustrating them by his own example. The Chnstiad shows 
not so much, I think, of Vida’s great talents, at least in 
poetical language ; but the subject is better managed than by 
Sannazarius. Yet, notwithstanding - some brilliant passages, 
among which the conclusion of the second book De Arte 
Poetica is prominent, Vida appears to me far inferior to the 
Neapolitan poet. His versification is often hard and spondaic, 
the elisions too frequent, and the ceesura too much neglected. 
The language, even where the subject best admits of it, is 
not always so elevated as we should desire. 

32 Fracastorius has obtained his reputation by the Syphilis, 

Frecsstonus P u M ls hed ln 1^30 , aud certainly, as he thought fit 
to make choice of the subject, there is no reader but 
must admire the beauty and variety of lus digressions, the 
vigour and nobleness of lus style. Once only has it been the 
praise of genius to have delivered the rules of practical art 
in all the graces of the most delicious poetry, without inflation, 
without obscurity, without affectation, and generally perhaps 
v ith the precision of truth. Fracastorius, not emulous in this 
of the author of the Georgies, seems to have made Manillas, 
rather, I think, than Lucretius, Ins model in the didactic 


portion of his poem. 

33. Upon a fair comparison we should not err much, in 
mv opinion, by deciding that Fracastorius is the 
not to be greater poet, and Sannazarius the better author of 
Latin verses In the present age it is easy to 
anticipate the supercilious disdain of those who behe\e it 
ridiculous to write Latin poetry at all, because it cannot, as 
they imagine, be written well I must be content to answer, 
that those who do not know v hen such poetry is good, should 
be as slow to contradict those who do, as the ignorant m 
music to set themseUcs against competent judges No one 


pr< tends that 'sanna/anus was equal to Ariosto But it mat 
be trul\ said, that bis poet!}, and a gre.it deal more that has 
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been written m Latm, beyond comparison excels most of the 
contemporary Italian , we may add, that its reputation has 
been more extended and European. 

34. After this famous triumvirate, we might reckon se- 
veial in different degrees of merit. Bembo comes other Latin 
forward again in these lists. His Latin poems are p0CtlInltlljr 
not numerous , that upon the lake Benacus is the best known. 
He shone more, however, in elegiac than hexameter verse. 
This is a common case m modern Latin, and might be natu- 
rally expected of Bembo, who had more of elegance than of 
vigour Castighone has left a few poems, among which the 
best is m the archaic lapidary style, on the statue of Cleopatra 
in the Vatican. Molza wrote much in Latin , he is the 
author of the epistle to Henry VIIL, in the name of Cathe- 
rine, which has been ascribed to Joannes Secundus. It is very 
spirited and Ovidian. These poets were, perhaps, surpassed 
by Naugerius and Flamimus , both, but especially the latter, 
for sweetness and purity of style, to be placed m the first 
rank of lyric and elegiac poets m the Latin language. In 
their best passages, they fall not by any means short of Ti- 
bullus or Catullus Aomus Paleanus, though his poem on 
the Immortality of the Soul is equalled by Sadolet himself to 
those of Vida and Sannazarius, seems not entitled to any thing 
like such an eulogy He became afterwards suspected of Lu- 
theranism, and lost his life on the scaffold at Rome. We 
have m another place mentioned the Zodiacus ViUe of Palm- 
genius Stellatus, whose true name was Manzolh The De- 
hcios Poetarum Italorum present a crowd of inferior imitations 
of classical models , but I must repeat that the volumes pub- 
lished by Pope, and entitled Poemata Italorum, are the best 
evidences of the beauties of these poets 

35 The Cisalpine nations, though at a vast distance from 
Italy, cannot be reckoned destitute, m this age, of 
respectable Latm poets. Of these the best known, ln 0cnDanr 
and perhaps upon the whole the best, is Joannes Secundus, 
who found the doves of Venus iu the dab-chicks of Dutch 
marshes The Basia, however, are far from being superior to 
Ins elegies, many of which, though not correct, and often sin- 
ning by false quantity, a fault pretty 'general with these early 
Latin poets, especially on tins side of the Alps, arc generally 
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harmonious, spirited, and elegant. Among the Germans, 
Eobanus Hessus, Micyllus, professor at Heidelberg, and Me- 
lanchthon, have obtained considerable praise. 


Sect. II. 1520 — 1550. 

Stale of Dramatic Representation in Italy — Spam and Portugal — France — 

Germany — Lttgland 


36. We have already seen the beginnings of the Italian eo- 
itaiian medy, founded in its style, and frequently m its 
comedy subjects, upon Plautus Two of Ariosto’s comedies 
have been mentioned, and two more belong to tins period 
Some difference of opinion has existed with respect to their 
dramatic merit. But few have hesitated to place above them 
the Mandragola and Chtia of a great contemporary genius, 
Maclnaiel. The Mandragola was probably written 
•uachiarci before 1520, but certainly m the fallen fortunes of 

its author, as he intimates in the prologue Ginguenf , there- 
fore, forgot his chronology, when he supposes Leo X tohaie 
been present, as cardinal, at its representation . * It seems, 

however, to have been acted before this pope at Rome The 
story of the Mandragola, which hardly beais to be told, 
though Ginffiu'ue has done it, is said to be founded on a real 
and retent event at Florence, one of its striking resemblances 
to the Athenian coined} It is admirable for its comic deli- 
neations of cbm actor, the management of the plot, and the 
Inelmess of its idiomatic dialogue. Peter Aretm, 
with little of the foimcr qualities, and inferior m all 
respects to Maihiaiel, has enough of humorous e'tr.n again e 
to amuse the readt'r The In entimisness of tin 1 Italian stage 
m its t ontempt of moraht) , .itid e\ < n, m the comedies of Pi ter 
Aretm, its hold satire on tin great, i< mind us ratio r ol \thens 
th in of Point ; ill-' more the eflronter} of Ari^toph nn v tlntt 
the pb> \sant frt < dnm of Plautus Hut tin di prai iti w hu h 


* fri ll 
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Imd long been increasing in Italy gained in tins first part of 
the sixteenth century a zenith winch it could not surpass, and 
from \x Inch it has x r eiy gradually receded. These comedies 
are often very satirical on the clergy , the hold strokes of 
Maclnavel surprise us at present , hut the Italian stage had 
something like the licence of a masquerade , it was a tacit 
agreement that men should laugh at things sacred within 
those walls, hut resume their veneration for them at the 
door.* 

37 Those who attempted the serious tone of tragedy w'ere 
less happy m their model , Seneca genei ally repre- 
seated to them the ancient buskin. The Canace of 
Sperone Sperom, the Tullia of Martelh, and the Orbecchc of 
Giraldi Cinthio, esteemed the best of nine tragedies 
lie has written, arc within the present period. They 011,11110 
are all works of genius. But Ginguene observes how r little 
advantage the first of these plays afforded for dramatic effect, 
most of the action pnssmg m narration. It is true that lie 
could hardly have avoided this w ithout aggravating the cen- 
sures of those who, as Crescnnbeni tells us, thought the sub- 
ject itself unfit for tragedy t The story of the Orbeccheis taken 
by Cmthio from a novel of Ins owmi invention, and is remark- 
able for its sanguinary and disgusting circumstances. Tins 
became the characteristic of tragedy m the sixteenth centuiy , 
not by any means peculiarly in England, as some half- 
informed critics of the French school used to pretend The 
Orbecche, notwithstanding its passages m the manner of Titus 
Andromcus, is in many parts an impassioned and poetical 
tragedy. Biccoboni, though he censures the general poverty 
of style, prefers one scene m the third act to any thing on the 
stage . “ If one scene were sufficient to decide the question, 
the Orbecche would be the finest play in the world X 
Walker observes, that this is the first tragedy wherein the 
prologue is separated from the play, of which, as is very well 


* Besides the plaja themselves, see 
GinguOn^, vol vj , who gives more than 
a hundred pages to the Cfdandra, and the 
comedies of Anosto, Maclnavel, and 
Aretni Many of the old comedies arc 
reprinted in the great Milan collection of 
Ctassici Italxam Those of Maclnavel 


and Ariosto arc found In most editions of 
their works. 

f Della vol gnr pocsia, u 391 Alfieri 
went still farther than Sperone in his 
Mum Objections of a somewhat similar 
kind were made to the Tullm of Martelh 
f Ilist, du Th&itre Italien, vol 1 . 
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Lnown, it made a part on the ancient theatre. But m Cintlno, 
and m other tragic writers long afterwards, the prologue con- 
tinued to explain and announce the story. * 

38. Meantime, a people very celebrated m dramatic hter- 
Spanish ature was forming its national theatre. A few at- 

cirama. tempts were made m Spam to copy the classical 

model. But these seem not to have gone beyond translation, 
and had little effect on the public taste. Others in imitation 
of the Celestina, which passed for a moral example, produced 
tedious scenes, by way of mirrors of vice and virtue, without 
reaching the fame of their original. But a third class was 
far more popular, and ultimately put an end to competition. 
Torres The founders of this were Torres Naharro, in the 
Nnharro £ rgt y eais 0 f Charles, and Lope de Rueda, a little 
later. “ There is very little doubt,” says Boutenvek, “that 
Torres Naharro was the real inventor of the Spanish comedy. 
He not only wrote his eight comedies in reclondillas in the 
romance style, but he also endeavoured to establish the dra- 
matic interest solely on an ingenious combination of intrigues, 
without attaching much importance to the development of 
character, or the moral tendency of the story. It is besides 
probable, that he was the first who divided plays into three 
acts, which, being regarded as three days’ labour m the dra- 
matic field, weie called jornadas. It must therefore be un- 
reservedly admitted, that these dramas, considered both with 
respect to their spirit and their form, deserve to be ranked 
as the first in the history of the Spanish national diama, for 
in the same path which Torres Naliano first trod, the dra- 
matic genius of Spain advanced to the point attained by 
Calderon, and the nation tolerated no dramas except those 
which belonged to the style which had thus been created.” f 
30. Lope de Ilueda, who is rather better known than Ins 
i^pdc predecessor, was at the head of a company of players, 
iiur.ii an( j A%as ) nm ted in Ins inventions by the capantj of 
Ins troop and of the stage upon which they were to appeal. 
Cervantes calls him the great Lope de Rueda, even when a 
greater Lope was before the world “ lie was not,” to quote 

* Walker T on Itilnn Traguh in ipul, nntl unvorthj of (hi prmu /if 
< indium \» i 1 LO Cirvnitci \ 

! I’ -85 Andrew think r % iharro Ion , 
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again from Bouterwek, “ inattentive to general character, as 
is proved by his delineation of old men, clowns, &c. m which 
he was particularly successful. But his principal aim was to 
interweave m his dramas a succession of intrigues ; and as 
he seems to have been a stranger to the art of producing 
stage effect by striking situations, he made complication the 
great object of Ins plots. Thus mistakes, arising from per- 
sonal resemblances, exchanges of children, and such-like 
common-place subjects of intrigue, form the ground-work of 
Ins stories, none of which are remarkable for ingenuity of 
invention. There is usually a multitude of characters in his 
dramas, and jests and witticisms are freely introduced, but 
♦ these in general cousist of burlesque disputes in which some 
clown is engaged ” * 

40. The Portuguese Gil Vicente may perhaps compete 
with Torres Naharro for the honour of leading the G11 Viccote 
dramatists of the Peninsula. His Autos indeed, as 
has been observed, do not, so far as we can perceive, differ 
fiom the mysteries, the religious dramas of France and Eng- 
land Bouterwek, strangely forgetful of these, seems to 
have assigned a character of originality, and given a pre- 
cedence, to the Spanish and Portuguese Autos which they 
do not deserve The specimen of one of these by Gil Vicente, 
given in the History of Portuguese Literature, is far more 
extravagant and less theatrical than our John Parfre’s con- 
temporary mystery of Candlemas Day. But a few comedies, 
or, as they are moie justly styled, farces, remain, one of 
which, mentioned by the same author, is superior in choice and 
management of the fable to most of the rude productions of 
that time. Its date is unknown Gil Vicente’s dramatic 
compositions of various kinds were collectively published m 
1562 , he had died in 1557, at a very advanced age. 

41 “ These works,” says Bouterwek of the dramatic 

productions of Gil Vicente in general, “ display a true poetic 
spirit, which however accommodated itself entirely to the age 
of the poet, and which disdained cultivation. The dramatic 
genius of Gil Vicente is equally manifest from his power of 
invention, and from the natural turn and facility of his imita- 
tive talent Even the rudest of these dramas is tinged with 

* p 282 . 
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a certain degree of poetic feeling.” * The want of complex 
intrigue, such as we find afterwards in the Castilian drama, 
ought not to surprise us in these early compositions. 

42. We have no record of any original dramatic compo- 
,, „ J sition belonging to this age in France, with the ex- 
m ^P^ 1011 °f mysteries aud moralities, which are very 
abundant. These were considered, and perhaps justly, 
as types of the regular drama. “ The French morality,” 
says an author of that age, <f represents, m some degree, the 
tragedy of the Greeks and Romans ; particularly because it 
treats of serious and important subjects , and if it were con- 
trived in French that the conclusion of the morality should be 
always unfortunate, it would become a tragedy. In the mo- 
rality, we treat of noble and virtuous actions, either true, or 
at least probable ; aud choose u hat makes for our instruction 
m life.”t It is evident from this passage and the whole 
context, that neither tragedy nor comedy were yet known. 
The circumstance is rather remarkable, when we consider the 
genius of the nation, and the politeness of the court. But 
from about the year 1540 we find translations from Latin 
and Italian comedies into French These probably were not 
represented. Les Amours d’Erostrate, by Jacques Bour- 
geois, published m 1545, is taken from the Suppositi of 
Ariosto. Sibilet translated the Ipbigenia of Euripides m 
1549, Bouchetel the Hecuba m 1550, and Lazarus Baif two 
other plays about the same time. But a great dramatic 
revolution was now prepared by the strong arm of the state 
The first theatre had been established at Paris about 1 400 
bv the Con frame de la Passion de N S , for the representa- 
tion of scriptural mvstenes This was suppressed by the 
parliament in 151-7, on account of the scandal winch tins 
de\out bufioonerv had begun to gne. The company of 
actors purchased next \enr the Hotel de la Bourgogne, and 


* Hut o f Pot ugrusv Lit p S'v — Jr thi Tardm dc Ph 
111 ]t would beMun to cl s who** rot/, t.^drlcd p-w cd 

for cop a j* in -tccour of Gil Mccntc pV^ilv 1 P e o r P 
2.-3, \c’v d fFcuh p’uVIH o h * cx~ um. wx Lmi r* ru v ~ 

tto-kx. Sxv to a $ '-wcodi 11 dx l'- pox Er-dw 

I dti AJiJ it 3-t v cf 1(r -~ 1 *- 
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urn authorised 1»\ tin pulnmeut to represent profane snb- 
jnt-, “lawful ami dmni" (lnitrs et honuetes), but enjoined 
ti* 'sbvi mi from “nil im stems of tin* passion, or nthei sacred 
im sn rn * 

1j In (icrnnm, mi iiitimc, tin pride of the meister- 
stnirers, linns Mills, was alone hulliutnt to pour , 

' 'll t Wrriin the 

fuitn n \wnU otis Mr< im for tin* His work*', »**<; iur. 

I “ *1* 

tolhrtiwh printi *1 at Nuremberg' in five folio 
volumes, 1 ;7> v ', and reprint* d in five quartos nt kempten, 
HhHi, ronmm I •>/ dramas among the rest. Man) of Ins 
*ome<lns m out ntt, * slh *1 Sihwnnk* n, are coarse satires on 
tin* turns Invention, repression, and enthusiasm, if we inn) 
trust lus admirers, are all unite <1 in Hans Sadis. i 

If ’1 he mv st< rn s found* d upon scriptural or legendary 
histuni's, ns well as the moralities, or allegorical M , ri)ltlr , 
dramas, wliuh, though there might lie an intermix- w 
ture of human chatacter with abstract pcrsonificn- ’" J 
tton, dul toot nun at that illusion which n possible fable nflords, 
contmued to amuse thu English public Nor were they con- 
fin* d, as perhaps the} were before, to clmrdics and monns- 
ten*s. Me fmd n compnti) of plavers in the establishment 
of Htchard III. while Duke of Gloucester, and in the sub- 
siqmnt reigns, especial)} umbr Hear} VIII , tins stems to 
have been one of the luxuries of the great. The frugal 
Hear) \ II. maintained two distinct bets of plavers , and 1ns 
son was prodigal!} sumptuous in ever} sort of court-exhi- 
bition, bearing the general name of revels, nnd superintended 
bv a high priest of jolhtv, staled the Abbot of Misrule. The 
dramatic allegories, or moral pin} 8, found a place among 
them It mu} be presumed that fiom their occasionnbty, or 
want of merit, far the greater part have perished. I Throe 
or four, whirb we may place before 1550, are published m 
Hawkins’ b Ancient Drama and Dodsle}’s Old Plays, one is 

* llentichamps i 91 \crsnlcfl Gennnmcre fahulm multre ex- 

f Ham Sachn lin5 met with n vcr\ tant 1 nlntln dectm atntum ct 1 usio 
lnuthton* critic in the Ketrospictnc He- fttultorum Colmnnro nctn. aunt 1 umo 
\ ietr T x JIT, tilio cun \cntn res to ns edita evt J537, clinrtts quntuor Q,m 
Mrrt that Goethe has Imitated the old \okt hoc loco plures nsenbnt m Yidgnri- 
then maker in hnust hut linguis, non nd nhn restmnmus, 

i*hc Germans Imd mnny pln>* in thu j Collar’s Annals of the btogc, i 34, 
ogu GcMierMjK, m lun I’niidecta Ujii* Sec 
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extant, written by Skelton, the earliest of a known author.* 
A late writer, whose diligence seems to have almost exhausted 
our early dramatic history, has retrieved the names of a few 
more. The most ancient of these moral plays he traces to 
the reign of Henry AT. They became gradually more com- 
plicated, and approached nearer to a legular form. It may 
be obseived that a line is not easily defined between the 
scriptural mysteries and the legitimate drama , the choice of 
the story, the succession of incidents, are those of tragedy ; 
even the intermixture of buffoonery belongs to all our ancient 
stage , and it is only by the meanness of the sentiments and 
diction that we exclude the Candlemas Day, which is oue of 
the most perfect of the mysteries, or even those of the 
fifteenth century, from our tragic series t Nor wei e the 
moialities, such as we find them m the reign of Henry VIII , 
at a prodigious distance fiom the regular stage : deviations 
from the original structure of these, as Mr. Collier has well 
observed, “ by the relinquishment of abstract for individual 
character, paved the way, by a natural and easy gradation, 
for tragedy and comedy, the representations of real life and 
manners 

45. The moralities weie, in this age, distinguished by the 

constant introduction of a wittv, mischievous, and 
turned to re- profligate character, denominated the Vice, This 

ltglous satire I » „ ' , „ , 

seems originally to have been an allegorical repre- 
sentation of what the word denotes , but the vice gradually 
acquired a human individuality, in which he came veiy near 
to our well-known Punch The devil was generally intro- 
duced m company with the vice, and had to endure many 
blows from him But the moralities had another striking 
chai actenstic iu this period. They had always been religious, 
but they now became theological. In the crisis of that great 
revolution then in progress, the stage was found a ready and 
impartial instrument for the old or the new faith Luther 
and Ins wile were satirised in a Latin morality represented 

* Viarton m } 8S } of Dnmnttc Fn< tr), 

J Camllcmn Din, t. mWm» on tin. n CfiO Tins I quote. In it r prnpt r tith , 
murtUrof tlu. Innocents in putilishi <1 in hut it is m fict the -tint v^orL ^ th 
IlnxvVm s 1 irl\ 1 n^hsli Drum If is \unnls of the fir m |» t n i »- 

hv John Ihirfrt, zip'! nri\ K rtftrml to corp«*“ind, ami toother, nn 1 r*' 

the hr X of lUnr\ \ III the f imt 

* 
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at G raj’s Inn in 1529 It was easy to turn the tables on the 
<lcrg>. Sir Da\nl Ljmlsay’s satire of the Three Estatis, a 
direct attack upon them, was plajed before James Y and his 
queen at Linlithgow', in 1 539 * , and m 1543 an English 
statute was made, prohibiting all plays and interludes which 
meddle with the interpretation of Scnptuie. In 1549, the 
council of Edward VI put a stop b} proclamation to all kinds 
of stage plajs i 

1G Great indulgence, oi a strong antiquarian prejudice, 
is required to disemer much genius in these morah- 
ties and mjstcries There was, however, a class 
of dramntic productions that appealed to a more instructed 
audience The custom of acting Latin plays prevniled in oui 
universities at this time, as it did long aftci wards. Whether 
it were older than the fifteenth century seems not to be 
proved , and the presumption is certainly against it “ In an 
original draught,” sajs Waiton, “of the statutes of Trinity 
College at Cambridge, founded in 151<G, one of the chapters is 
entitled, ‘ De Praifccto ludorum qui imperator dicitur,’ under 
wdiose direction mid nuthoiity Latin comedies nnd tragedies 
are to be exhibited m the hall at Christmas.” t It is pro- 
bable that Chnstopherson’s tragedy of Jephthah, and another 
by Gnmoald on John the Baptist, both older than the middle 
of the century, w r eie written for academical representation 
Nor was this confined to the universities Nicolas Udal, 
head mastei of Eton, wrote several plays m Latin to be 
acted in the long nights of winter by Ins boys § And if we 
had to stop here, it might seem an unnecessary minuteness 
to take notice of the diversions of school-boys, especially as 
the same is recorded of other teachers besides Udal But 
there is something moie in this Udal has lately become 


* War ton, n 23 
f Collier, i 144 
\ Ihst of Engl Poetry, m 205 
5 Udal it as not the first, if wc could 
trust Harwood’s Alumni I toncnscs, who 
established an Eton theatre Of Right- 
wise, who succeeded Ldy os master of 
bt Paul’s, it is said by mm, that he *as 
“ a most eminent grammarian, and wrote 
the tmgcdv of Dido from Virgil, which 
■was acted before Cardinal Wokcy with 
great applause by himself and other^cho- 
VOI 


lots of Eton M But as Bightwiso left 
Eton for Kings College m 150S, this 
cannot bo true, at least so far ns Wolscv 
is concerned It is said afterwards m the 
same book of one Ilullewill, who went to 
Cambridge m 1532, that lie wrote “ the 
traged\ of Dido Which should we be- 
lieve, or were there two Didos'* But 
Harwood ebook is not rockonedof much 
nuthoritv beyond the mere records which 
be copied 
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known m a new and more bnlliaut light, as the father of 
nrft English -English comedy. It was mentioned by Warton, 
coLitxir but without any comment, that Nicolas Udal wrote 
some English plays to be represented by bis scholars, a pas- 
sage from one of which is quoted by Wilson in Ins Art of 
Logic dedicated to Edward VI.* It might have been con- 
jectuied, by the help of tins quotation, that these plays were 
neither of the class of moralities or mysteries, nor mere 
translations from Plautus and Terence, as it would not ha\e 
been unnatural at first to suppose. TJthin a few years, 
however, the comedy from which Wilson took his extract lias 
been discovered. It was printed m 1565, but probably 
written not later than 154-0. The title of tins comedy is 
Ralph Roister Doister, a name uncouth enough, and from 
which we should expect a very barbaious farce. But Lda), 
an eminent scholar, knew how to preserve comic spirit and 
humour without degenerating into licentious buffoonery 
Ralph Roister Doister, m spite of its title, is a play of some 
merit, though the wit may seem designed for the purpose of 
natural merriment rather than critical glory We find iu it, 
what is of no slight value, the earliest Inely picture of Lon- 
don manners among the gallants and citizens, who furnished 
so much for the stage down to the civil wars And perhaps 
there is no striking difference m this respect between the 
dramatic manners under Henr}*- Till, aud Janies I. Tins 
comedy, for there seems no kind of reason why it should be 
lefused that honourable name, is much superior to Gnmmar 
Gorton’s Needle, wt itten twenty years afterwards, from which 
it has w rested a long established precedence m our dramatic 
annals t 

* lint of Eng] Poctn , m CIS Ilenrv VII T , ttc ought to look upon it 

| Set. an -nalvbis with extnct^of Ralph as a mas f crh production IDd it fd 
Roister Dorter, m Cottiers Hist of lowed Gnmmar Gurton s Needle by 
l)ntn Fottn u * *5 — *60 man* \L3^ a* it prtccdid r 1, i vpiIiJ 

[ * Die plot" Mr C o1>*at\C' ** of ha\t been entitled to our ad mntion on 

Ralph Roister Dorter is aanisjn" and its own separate ’aunt*' indspi ide f c* 

\ vll co ulucted « IX h an a:rn.-e rbV inter- ''nv companion with o her p He 

mixture. of strum* ami conic dialogue character of "'I tltc Vtm/i Krt. 

\nd a \ aru v of character to which no a id there m mrv a i 1 1 1 < r tit xi 
o ' v- pKCt o 4 i mi pi ir di t ci ) nnU a n the tnjTahti ^ () it his hum mr rn 
}ri v i oi Tv hen u recotttc tha it pi K upon t*u ' 1 c cuhnte t * d’v 
v*s p rhans trntUn in toe nn.n of "uju u ucnt< **• — 1 C U 
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in Spain of the picaresque, or rogue style, m which the 
adventures of the low and rather dishonest part of the com- 
munity aie made to furnish amusement foi the gi eat. The 
Italian novelists are by no means without eaiher instances ; 
but it became the favourite, aud almost peculiar class of novel 
with the Spanish writers about the end of the century. 

49- But the most celebrated, and certainly the most bril- 
Rnbeiais. ^ iaTl ^ pel formance in the path of fiction, that belongs 
to this age, is that of Rabelais. Few books are less 
likely to obtain the praise of a rigorous critic , but few have 
more the stamp of originality, or show a more redundant fer- 
tility, always of language, and sometimes of imagination. 
He bears a slight resemblance to Lucian, and a considerable 
one to Anstophaues. His reading is large, but always len- 
dered subservient to ridicule , he is never serious in a single 
page, and seems to have had little othei aim, in his fiist two 
volumes, than to pour out the exuberance of his animal gaiety. 
In the latter pait of Pantagruel’s history, that is, the fourth 
and fifth books, one published m 1552, the othei, after the 
author’s death, in 1561, a dislike to the church of Rome, 
which had been slightly peiceived m the fiist volumes, is not 
at all disguised , but the vein of merriment becomes giadually 
less fertile, and weariness steals on befoie the close of a woik 
which had long amused while it disgusted us. Allusions to 
paiticular characters aie fiequent, and, in general, tianspa- 
rent enough, with the aid of a little information about con- 
temporaneous history, m several paits of Rabelais , but much 
of what has been taken foi political and religious satire cannot, 
as far as I perceive, be satisfactory traced beyond the capa- 
cious imagination of the author. Those who have found 
Montluc, the famous bishop of Valence, in Panurge, or 


in 1586 It seems, however, to be doubt- 
ful from what we read in Brunet, whe 
tlier tins edition exists. In return, the 
latter mentions one printed at Burgos in 
1554, and three at Antwerp m 1553 and 
1555 Supplement au MaiUiel du Li- 
braire, art Hurtado The following early 
edition also is in the British Museum, of 
which I transcribe the title-page La 
Vida de Lazanllo dc Tonnes y de sus 
fortunas \ adversidades, nuc\amentc 1 m- 


pressa, corregida, y de nuevo afiadida ex 
cste segunda impression Vcndense en 
Alcala de Henarcs en casa de Salzedo li- 
brero nho de > n 1554 A colophon 
recites the same date and place of im- 
pression The above mentioned Antn crp 
edition of 1553 seems to bo rather apo- 
cryphal If it exists, it must be the first, 
at least as far as is known , and is it 
likely that the first should have heen 
printed out of Spain 0 — 1842 J 
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Antony of Bourbon, father of Henry IV , m Pantagruel, 
keep no measuies with chronology Panurge is so admir- 
ably conceived, that we may fauly reckon him original , but 
the germ of the character is in the gracioso, or clown, of the 
extemporaneous stage , the roguish, selfish, cowardly, cunning 
attendant, who became Panurge in the plastic hands of Ra- 
belais, and Sancho in those of Cervantes The French 
critics have not in general done justice to Rabelais, whose 
manner was not that of the age of Louis XIV The Tale 
of a Tub appears to me by far the closest imitation of it, and 
to he conceived altogether m a kindred spirit , hut in general 
those who have had reading enough to rival the copiousness 
of Rabelais have wanted Ins invention and humour, or the 
riotousness of Ins animal spirits 


Sect. IV 


Si) uggle between Latin and Italian Languages — Italian and Spanish polite 
Writers — Criticism in Italy — In France and England 


50 Among the polished writers of Italy, we meet on every 
side the name of Bembo , great m Italian as well contutor 
as in Latin literature, in prose as in veise It is [ui'inrusn 
now the fourth time that it occurs to us , and in no 8^ ‘ nec, ' 
instance has he merited more of Ins country Since the foui- 
teenth century, to repeat what has been said before, so ab- 
soibing had become the love of ancient learning, that the 
natural language, beautiful and copious as it really was, and 
polished as it had been under the hands of Boccaccio, seemed 
to a very false-judging pedantry scarce worthy of the higher 
kinds of composition. Those, too, who with enthusiastic dili- 
gence had acquired the power of wilting Latin well, did not 
brook so much as the equality of their native language In 
an oration delivered at Bologna in 152 9 before the emperor 
and pope, by Romolo Amaseo, one of the good writers of the 
sixteenth century, he not only pionounced a panegyric upon 
the Latin tongue, but contended that the Italian should be re- 
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served foi shops and markets, and the conversation of the 
vulgar* ; nor was this doctrine, probably in rather a less de- 
gree, uncommon during that age A dialogue of Sperone 
relates to this debated question, whether the Latin or Italian 
language should be preferred , one of the interlocutors (pro- 
bably Lazaro Buonamici, an eminent scholai ) disdaining the 
latter as a meie corruption. It is a very ingenious perfor- 
mance, well conducted on both sides, and may be lead with 
pleasure. The Italians of that age are as clever in criticism 
as they are wearisome on the common-places of ethics. It 
purports to have been written the year after the oiatiou of 
Romolo Amaseo, to which it alludes. 

<53. It is an evidence of the more liberal spmt that gene- 
rally accompanies the greatest abilities, that Bembo, 

Inllucnce of J * . . ° - T 

Bembo m supeiior eve n to Amaseo in fame as a Latin wntei , 

should have been among the first to letneve the 
honour of his native language by infusing into it that elegance 
and selection of phiase which Ins taste had taught him in 
Latin, and for which the Italian is scarcely less adapted In 
the dialogue of Sperone quoted above, it is said that “it was 
the general opinion no one would write Italian who could 
write Latin , a prejudice in some measuie lightened by the 
poem of Pohlian on the tournament of Julian de’ Medici, 
but not taken away till Bembo, a Venetian gentleman, us 
learned in the ancientlanguuges as Politian, showed that lie did 
not disdain Ins maternal tongue ” t 

52. It is common in the present age to show' as mdjscri- 
Apoinzyfor minuting a disdain of those who wrote m Latin ns 
cnt.nnu they seem to ha\e felt tow aids their own hter.itme. 
But the taste and imagination of Bembo arc not given to e\c*iy 
one, and we must remember, m justice to such men as 
Amaseo, who, though they mutate well, are jet lmt mutatois 
in st}le, that there was realty scarce a book in Italian prose 
written with an} elegance, cm ept the Beiamerone of Bor- 
< actio, the mannei of which, as Trraboschi justly obstrves, 
however suitable to those sportive Ik lions, vv is not verv will 
adapted to serious eloquent e 1 ISor has the It dun language. 
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we may add, m its very best models, attained so much Energy 
and condensation as will satisfy the ear or the ■understanding 
of a good Latin scholar , and there can be neither pedantry 
nor absurdity m saying, that it is an inferior organ of human 
thought The most valid objection to the employment of 
Latin in public discourses or m moral treatises is its exclu- 
sion of those whose advantage we are supposed to seek, and 
whose sympathy we ought to excite But this objection, 
though not much less powerful in leahty than at present, 
struck men less sensibly m that age, when long use of the 
ancient language, m which even the sermons of the clergy 
were frequently delivered, had taken away the sense of its 
impropriety * 

53 This controversy points out some degree of change m 
public opinion, and the first stage of that struggle Ch(iroctcr 
against the aristocracy of erudition, which lasted ® r f o ' r h e c r “ n 
more or less for nearly two centuries, till, like other 
struggles of still more importance, it ended m the victory of 
the many In the days of Poggio and Pohtian, the native 
Italian no more claimed an equality, than the plebeians of 
Rome demanded the consulship m the first years of the 
republic These are the revolutions of human opinion, 
bearing some analogy and parallelism to those of civil society, 
which it is the business of an historian of literature to in- 
dicate 

54 The life of Bembo was spent, after the loss of his 
great patron Leo X., m literary elegance at Padua. L^of 
Here he formed an extensive library and collection Bemb0 

of medals , and here he enjoyed the society of the learned, 
whom that university supplied, or who visited lum fiom 
other parts of Italy and Europe. Far below Sadolet in the 


ventrl e variety di caratten nel Decame- his friend for the present of a booh, per- 
rone fanno un’ opera molto eloquentc haps Lc Prose Sed tu fortasse conjicis 
ftla ccrto d non mono, cbe affettata £ la ex eo, ilia mihi non placere, quod te avo- 
sua rotonditi di pcnodo, faticosa la cos care solebam ab lllis Uteris. Faciebam 
truzione, dure espiaccvoh le traspoSixiom, ego id quidem, sed consiho, ut videbar, 
etc. L’ nitre op ore sue di fntti non so no bono Cumcmm in Latims major mul to 
mitorcYoU fuorchcl m Crusca. Risorgi- rnesset digmtas, tuque in ea fncultatc 
mento d T Italia dopo il Mdlesnuo, vol 1 pnuccps rmhi longe viderere, non tam 
p 192 — 1842 ] nbstmbebaui to dime, quam huo vocabam 

* Sadolet himself had rather discou- Nec studium reprehendebam in dlis tuum, 
raged Bembo from mating Italian, ns sed tc majora qiurdnm spectarc debcrc nr- 
appears from one of his epistles, thanking bitnbar Epist. hb u p 55 
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solid virtues of Lis character and not probably Ins superior 
m learning-, he has certainly left a greater name, aud con- 
tributed more to the literal y progress of his native country. 
He died at an advanced age in 1547 ; having a few years 
before obtained a cardinal’s hat on the recommendation of 
Sadolet * 

55. The style of some other Italian and Spanish writers, 

character Castighone, Speioue, Machiavel, Guevaia, Oliva, 
and bpkmth has been already adverted to when the subject of 
f )le their writings was before us j and it would be te- 

dious to dw r ell upon them again iu this point of view The 
Italians have been accustomed to associate almost every kind 
of excellence with the wnrd cmquecento. They extol the 
elegant style and fine taste of those writers But Andies 
has remarked, wnth no injustice, that if w r e find purity, cor- 
rectness, and elegance of expression in the chief prose w r nters 
of this century, we cannot but also acknowledge an empty 
piohxity of periods, a harsh involution of words and clauses, 
a jejune and wearisome circuity of sentences, wnth a striking 
deficiency of thought. “ Let us admit the graces of mere 
language m the famous authors of this period , but w e must 
ow n them to be far from models of eloquence, so tedious and 
languid as they are.” t The Spanish writers of the same 
century, he sajs afterwards, nourished as well as the Italian 
with the milk of antiquity, transfused the spmt and -vigour 
of these ancients into their own compositions, not with the 
servile imitation of the others, nor seeking to arrange their 
phrases and round their periods, the source of languor and 
emptiness, so that the best Spanish prose is more flowing and 
harmonious than the contemporary Italian t 

56. The French do not claim, I believe, to have produced 

^r pIlh at the middle of the sixteenth century an} prose 

i,c ” writer of a polished or vigorous stjle, Calvin ex- 
cepted, the dedication of whose Institutes in French to 
From is I is a model of punt} and defiance f° r the a go. £ 

^ Sir Thomas INIore’s Life of Ldvvard \ , written 

about 1500, appears to me the first example of 

• Tuilnv-dn JOG Comnni i\ * vu 7- 

^ bil i > pi*, lib sn j> f NmfUi itmu I "4 tir It f" fU' t* N 

x \mUt mi t bhi^tn I nriu f * 
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-■good, English language, pure and perspicuous, well-choseu, 
without vulgarisms or pedantry * - His polemical tracts are 
inferior, but not ill-written We have seen that Sir Thomas 
Elyot had some vigour of style Ascham, whose Ascham 
Toxoplnlus, or dialogue on archery, came out in 
1544, does not excel him. But his works have been re- 
printed m modern times, and are consequently better known 
than those of Elyot. The early English writers are seldom 
select enough in their phrases to bear such a critical judgment 
as the academicians of Italy were wont to exercise 

57 Next to the models of style, we may place those 
writings which are designed to form them In all i W i an 
sorts of criticism, whether it confines itself to the crUldTO1 
idioms of a single language, or rises to something like a 
general principle of taste, the Italian writers had a decided 
priority in order of time as well as of merit We have 
already mentioned the earliest work, that of Fortumo, on 
Italian grammar Liburnio, at Venice, in 1521, followed 
with his Volgari Eleganzie But this was speedily eclipsed 
by a work of Bembo, published m 1 525, with the rather sin- 
gular title, Le Prose These observations on the native 
language, commenced more thau twenty years before, are 
written m dialogue, supposed to originate in the great con- 
troversy of that age, whether it were worthy of a man of 
letters to employ his mother-tongue instead of Latin Bem- 
bo well defended the national cause , and by ludi- „ . 

. \t> i 1 1 B cto bo. 

cious criticism on the language itself and the best 
writers in it, put an end to the most specious argument 
under which the advocates of Latin sheltered themselves, — 
that the Italian, being a mere assemblage of independent 
dialects, varying not only in pronunciation and orthography, 
but m their words and idioms, and having been written with 
unbounded irregularity and constant adoption of vulgar 
phrases, could affoid no certain test of grammatical purity 
or graceful ornament. It was thought necessary by Bembo 
to meet this objection by the choice of a single dialect, and 
though a Venetian, he had no hesitation to recognise the 


* Tins hns been reprinted entire in Todd’s edition of Johnson s Dicttonnn 
Hohngclicd g Chronicle f and the reader I should nnmc the account of Jane Shore 
may find a long extract m the preface to as a model of elegant narration 
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expressions," to establish the principles of oratory If his 
work is no better than Goujet represents it' to be, its popu- 
larity must denote a low condition of literature in France # The 
first who aspired to lay down any thing like laws of taste in 
poetry was Thomas Sibilet, whose Art Po6tique appeared in 
154-8 J This is m two books , the former i elating to the 
metrical rules of French verse, the latter giving precepts, 
short and judicious, for different kinds of composition It is 
not, however, a work of much importance + 

60 
Louis 
grapby 

o L J «/ i <__/ a 

language where these had come to differ so prodigiously as * 
they did m French, something of this kind would be silently’ 
effected by the printers , but the bold scheme of Meigret 
went beyond their ideas of leformation, and he complains 
that he could not prevail to have his words given to the 
public in the form he preferred. They were ultimately less 
rigid , and the new orthography appears in some gramma- 
tical treatises of Meigret, published about 1550 It was not, 
as we know, very successful , but he has credit given him 
for some improvements which have been retained m French 
printing. Meigret’s French grammar, it has been said, is 
the first that contains any rational or pioper principles of the 
language It has been observed, I know not how Correctly, 
that he was the first who denied the name of case to those 
modifications of sense m nouns which are not marked by in- 
flexion , but the writer to Whom I am indebted for this adds, 
what all will not alike admit, that tins limited meaning of 
the word case, which the modern grammars generally adopt, 
is rather an arbitrary deviation from their predecessors, t 
61 It would have been strange, if we could exhibit a list 
of English wnteis on the subject of our language co X , art of 
in the reign of Henry VIII , when it has, at all Ihctorit 
times, been the most neglected department of our literature 
The English have ever been as indocile m acknowledging the 
mles of criticism, even those which determine the most 
ordinary questions of grammar, as the Italians and French 


A more remarkable grammarian of this time was 
Meigret, who endeavoured to reform ortho- orthomphy 
bv adapting - it to pronunciation. In a ofMefiiet 


* Goujet, i 361 Goujet, in 92 

\ Biogr XJmv , Meigret, a good article Goujet, i 83 
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have been voluntanly obedient. Nor had they as yet drunk 
deep enough of classical learning to discriminate, by any 
steady principle, the general beauties of composition. Yet 
among the scanty rivulets that the English press furnished, 
we find “The Ait or Craft of Rhetoryke,” dedicated by 
Leonard Cox to Hugh Faungdon, abbot of Reading This 
book, which, though now very scarce, was translated into 
Latin, aud twice printed at Cracow, in the year 1526*, is 
the work of a schoolmaster and man of reputed learning. 
The English edition has no date, but was probably published 
about 1524<. Cox says : “ I have partly translated out of a 
work of rhetoric written in the Latin tougue, and partly 
compiled of my own, and so made a little treatise m manner 
of an introduction into this aforesaid science, and that m the 
English tongue, remembering that every good thing, after 
the sa) mg of the philosopher, the more common the better it 
is ” His art of rhetoric follows the usual distribution of the 
ancients, both as to the kinds of oration and their parts , 
with examples, chiefly from Roman history, to direct the 
choice of arguments. It is hard to say how much may he 
considered as Ins own The book is in duodecimo, and con- 
tains but eighty-five pages , it would of course be unvorthy 
of notice in a later period. 


* Panzer 
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counting tlie revolutions of a wheel along the main road, that 
Rhccucus J )e cannot be reckoned much higher.* These are 
obscuie names in comparison with Joachim, sur- 
named Rhoeticus from Ins native country. After the publi- 
cation of the work of Regiomontanus on trigonometry, he con- 
ceived the project of carrying those labours still farther , 
and calculated the sines, tangents, and secants, the last of 
which he first reduced to tables, for eveiy minute of the 
quadrant, to a ladius of unity followed by fifteen ciphers, 
one of the most remaikable monuments, says Montucla, of 
human patience, or lather of a devotion to science, the more 
mentorious that it could not be attended with much glory. 
But tins work was not published till 1594<, aud then not so 
complete as Rhoeticus had left it f 

3. Jerome Cardan is, as it were, the founder of the higher 
Cardan imd algebra, foi , whatever he may have bon owed from 
TartagHa. others, we derive the science from his Ais Magna, 
published m 1 545. It contains many valuable discoveries , 
but that which has been most celebrated is the rule foi the 
Cubic equa- solution of cubic equations, generally known by 
110115 Cai dan’s name, though lie had obtained it fiom a 
man of equal genius in algebraic science, Nicolas Tartagha. 
The original inventor appears to have been Scipio Feireo, 
who, about 1505, by some unknown process, discovered the 
solution of a single case , that of ^’ 3 + p v = q Ferreo im- 
parted the secret to one Fiore, or Flondus, who challenged 
Tai taglia to a public trial of skill, not unusual in that age. 
Before he heaid of this, Tartagha, as he assures us himself, 
had found out the solution of two other forms of cubic equa- 
tion , ^’ 3 + jo = q , and ^’ 3 — p % 2 — q. When the day 

of trial ai rived, Tai taglia was able not only to solve the 
problems offered byFioie, but to baffle him entirely byotheis 
which lesultedm the forms of equation, the solution of which 
had been discoveied by himself. This was m 1535 , and four 


* Montucla, n 316 Kastner, u. 329 
[It has lately been shown by Professor 
de Morgan, (Philosophical Magazine for 
December, 1841,) that Montucla, Delam- 
bre, and others, have made an egregious 
error about Kernel's measurement, ’which 
they have reduced to French toises in 


direct opposition to vrlmt he has said him- 
self He estimates the degree of latitude 
at 68 09 6 Italian miles (equal to 63 or 
64 English), and conbequently falls ’ver) 
short of the truth — 1342 ] 

t Montucla, i 582 Biogr Unn , 
art. Joachim Kastner, l 561 
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5. Cardan, thong’ll not entitled to the honoui of this disco- 
_ , , veiy, noi even equal, perhaps, m mathematical 

coicnej 5 g en,us to lai taglia, made a great epoch m the 

science of alg-ebra , and, according to Cossah and 
Hutton, has a claim to much thatMoutucla has unfairly or caie- 
lessly attnbuted to his favouute Vieta. “It appears,” says 
Dr. Hutton, “from this short chaptei (lib. x. cap 3. of the 
Ais Magna), that he had discovered most of the principal 
properties of the roots of equations, and could point out the 
number and nature of the loots, partly fiom the signs of the 
teims, and paitly from the magnitude and relations of the co- 
efficients ” Cossah has given the larger part of a quarto 
volume to the algebiaof Cardan , Ins object being to establish 
thepnoiityof the Italian’s claim to most of the discovenes as- 
cribed by Montucla to otheis, and especially to Vieta Cardan 
knew how to trausfoi m a complete cubic equation into one 
wanting the second term , one of the flowers which Montucla 
has placed on the head of Vieta , aud this he explains so fully, 
that Cossah chaiges the French historian of mathematics with 
having never lead the Ars Magna.*' Leonaid of Pisa had 
been aware that quadiatic equations might have two positive 
roots , but Cardan first perceived, or at least fiist noticed, 
the negative loots, which he calls “ fictai radices In this 
perhaps theie is nothing extraordinary , the algebraic language 
must early have been perceived by such acute men as exei- 
cised themselves in pioblems to give a double solution of eveiy 
quadratic equation , but, in fact, the conditions of these pro- 
blems, being always numerical, weie such as to render a ne- 
gative result practically false, and impertinent to the question 
It is theiefore, peihaps, without much cause that Cossah 

git (qunnqunm tot jam antea rebus a me ab his mventa sunt, lllorum nominibus 
inventis sub mambus essct), desperabam decornbuntur, eastern qure nomine carent 
tamcn luvemre quod qu-trere non aude- nostra sunt At etiam dcmonstrationes, 
ham 1 Inde nutem i)lo habito demon- prictcr tres Mnhometis, et du as Ludovici, 
strationem venatus, mtellexi complura omues nostrtc sunt, suigulceque cnpitibus 
aha posxe habem Ac eo studio, auctnque sms praiponentur, inde regula additn, sub- 
jam confident™, per me partim, ac etinm jicietur expcrimentum Kastner, p 15P 
alrqua per Ludowcum Ferranuro, ohm The passage in itabes is also quoted b\ 
alumnum nostrum, imeni Porro qure Cossah, p lo9 

___ * P 1 

j- Montucla guts Cardan the credit 
' [This was very erroneouslv printed in the ^ae for t j ns ] eaSt in second edition 

first edition in consequence as I believe of a , . * 

mistake I had made in transcription — 1842 J Q1 1 99 J, p 595 
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triumphs m the ignorance shown of negative values by Vieta, 
Bachet, and even Harriott, though Cai dan had pointed them 
out *■ , since we may better say, that they did not trouble 
’ themselves with what, in the actual application of algebra, 
could be of no utdity Cardan also is said to have discovered 
that every cubic equation has one or three real roots , and 
(what seems hardly probable m the state of science at that 
time) that there are as many positive or true roots as changes of 
sign in the equation , that the co-efficient of the second term 
is equal to the sum of the roots, so that where it is wanting, the 
positive and negative values must compensate each other f, 
and that the known term is the product of all the roots 
Hor was lie ignorant of a method of extracting roots by ap- 
proximation , but in this again the definiteness of solution, 
which numerical problems admit and require, would prevent 
any great progress from being made t The rules are not 
perhaps all laid down by him very clearly , and it is to be ob- 
served, that he confined himself chiefly to equations not above 
the third power, though he first published the method of solv- 
ing biquadratics, invented by Ins coadjutor Ferrari Cossah 
lias also shown that the application of algebra to geometry, 
and even to the geometrical construction of problems, was 
known in some cases by Tartagha and Cardan , thus plucking 
another feather from the wing of Vieta, or of Descartes” It 
is a little amusing to see that, after Montucla had laboured 
with so much success to despoil Harriott of the glory which 
Wallis had, perhaps with too national a feeling, bestowed upon 
* him for a long list of discoveries contained in the writings of 
Vieta, a claimant by au older title started up in Jerome 
Cardan, who, if we may trust his accomplished advocate, 
seems to have established bis right at the expense of both 
6 These anticipations of Caidan are the more tru]} r won- 
derful, when we consider that the symbolical language 

* i 23 | Kastncr, p 161 In one place Cos 

t It must, apparent!}, Iiave been sail shows, that Cardan had transported 
through his knowledge of this property alt the quantities of an equation to one 
of tlie co efficient of the second term. Bide, making the whole equal to zero, 
that Cardan recognised the existence of 'nbich Wallis has ascribed to Harriott, as 
equal roots, even when affected by the - his leading discovery, p S2I He t in 
same sign (Cossali, m 362.), which, con- another passage we find Co 3 sah sawng 
sidered in relation to the numerical pro- una somtna di quantita uguale al zero 
blems then in use, would seem a kind of avea un’ aria mostruosa, c non sapeasi 
absurdity di equazion si fatta concepire idea ^ p 159 

VOL I G G 
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of algebia, that poweiful instrument not only m expediting 
imperfec- the piocesses of thought, but m suggesting geneial 
braic lan- ° truths to the mind, was nearly unknown m his 
b u - ,f age. Diophantus, Fra Luca, and Cai dan make use 
occasionallyof letters to express indefinite quantities, besides the 
resorcosa , sometimes wntten shoitly,foi the assumed unknown 
number of an equation. But letteis were not yet substituted 
foi known quantities. Michael Stifel, in Ins Arithmetics In- 
tegi a, Nuremberg, 1544, is said to have fiist used the signs 
+ and — , and numeral exponents of powers A It is very 
singular that discoveries of the greatest convenience, and ap- 
parently not above the ingenuity of a parish schoolmaster, 
should have beeu ovei looked by men of extiaouhnary acute- 
ness, like Tartagha, Cardan, and Fen an, and hardly less so, 
that by dint of this acuteness, they dispensed with the aid of 
these conti lvances, m which we suppose that so much of the 
utility of algebraic expression consists. 

7. But the gieat boast of science during this penod is the 
treatise of Copernicus on the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, 111 six books, published at Niuetn- 
berg, in 1518 t Tins foundei of modern astronomy was 
born at Thorn, of a good family, in 1473 , and after icceiving 
the best education his countiy furnished, spent some yeais m 
Italy, rendering himself mastei of all the mathematical and as- 
tiononucal science at that time attainable He became pos- 
sessed afterwaids of an ecclesiastical benefice m his own 
countiy. It appears to have been about 1507» that, alter 
meditating on various schemes besides the Ptolemaic, he began 
to adopt and con film in writing that of Pythagoias, as alone 
capable of explaining the planetary motions with that simpli- 
city whi< h gives a presumption of truth m the works oi na- 
Uuet Many) ears of exact observation confirmed Ins mind 
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in the ji( t Million that he had solved the grandest pioblom 
vlitih t.iu oreupv the list lonomer ITe seems to have com- 

pleted Ids treatise about 1580 j hut perhaps dreaded the 
bigoted piepidues wlmb afteiuaids oppressed Galileo. 
Hence ho is fateful to propound Ins theory ns an hypothesis , 
though it is sufficiently in.inifest that lie did not doubt of its 
truth It was first publicly announced by his disciple Joachim 
Ilineticus, already mentioned for his tngonometry, m the 
Nanatio do Bcvolutionibiis Copemici, printed at Dunt/ic m 
1510 1 he treatise of Gopernu us himself, tin ee yeni s after- 

wards, is dedicated to the pope, Paul III., ns if to shield lum- 
stlf under that sacred mantle But he was better piotectcd 
In the common snfeguin d ngnmst oppression The hook 
n ached him on the day of his death , and he just touched \\ itli 
_ Ins hands the gieat legacy he was to bequeath to mankind 
But in in v ve.us were to elapse hefoie they availed themselves 
of tht> wisdom of Coperim us. The pi ogress of ins system, 
even among nstrnnnmcts, as we shall hereafter see, was ex- 
ceeding slow * We may pist mention here, that no kind of 
pi ogress was made m mechanical or optical science during the 
first part of the sixteenth c entury 


Sj.ct II 

On j\fcdicmc and Anatomy 

8 Tin revival of classical literature* had an extensive influ- 
ence where w e might not immediately anticipate it, on the 


pli)Mci 1 prolnlnhu, founded upon its 
beauty and ^implicit) , for it it* to be rc- 
munl>ercd that the Ptolemaic h\ pothcMs 
explained nil the phrenomenn then know n 
Those which nre only to be solved b) tbc 
supposition of the earth's motion were 
diseo\ered long afterwards Xing ex- 
cuses the slow reception of tbc new f>)s- 
tem, interfering ns it did with so many 
prejudices, and incapable of that kind of 
proof it Inch mankind generally demand 
* Gas cndi, Vita Copemici Biogr 
Univ Montiichn Knstner Pin) fair 
Gas endi, p 1 4 — 22 , gi\cs n short nnn- 
J)sis of the great work of Copernicus 
dc orbium cadet hum rc\olutionibus, 

G G 


p 22 The h)pothcsis 19 goncrnll) laid 
down m thu first of tbc six books One 
of tlie most rcmnrknblc passages m Co- 
pernicus is bis conjecture that grihitntiou 
was not a central tendenc),ns bad been 
supposed, but nn attraction common to 
matter, and probably extending to the 
hcn\enl) bodies, though it does not ap- 
pear that lie surmised their mutual influ- 
ences in virtue of it grnwtatem esse 
nflectioncm non terra) totius, sed pnrtium 
cjus proprinm, qunlem soli ctinm et lunra 
caterisfjue astrm convcnirc crcdibilc cst 
These nre the words of Copernicus him- 
self, quoted by Gassendi, p 19 

<2 r 
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science of medicine. Jurisprudence itself, though nominally 
Revival of and eX(dusn e V connected with the lav s of Home, v as 
dicme me ' llardl Y more indebted to the restorers of ancient learn- 
ing than the art of healing, which seems to own no 
mistress but nature, no code of laws but those which regulate 
the human system. But the Greeks, among their other vast 
superiorities above the Arabians, who borrowed so much, and 
so much perverted what they borrowed, w ere not only the real 
fouuders, but the best teachers of medicine , a science which m 
their hands seems, more than any other, to have anticipated the 
Baconian philosophy, bemgfounded on an induction proceeding 
by select experience, always observant, always cautious, and as- 
cending slowly to the generalities of theory. But instead of 
Hippocrates and Galen, the Arabians brought m physicians 
of their own, men, doubtless, of considerable, though inferior, 
merit, and substituted arbitrary or empirical precepts for the 
enlarged philosophy of the Greeks The scholastic subtilty 
also obtruded itself even into medicine ; and the writings of 
the middle ages on these subjects are alike barbarous in sty le 
and useless m substance Pharmacy ones much to this 
oriental school, but it has retained no reputation in phy- 
siological or pathological science 

9. Nicolas Leonicenus, w ho became professor at Ferrara 
before 1470, was the first restorer of the Hippo- 
cnamA- cratic method of practice He lived to a Aery ad- 
vanced age, and was the first translator of Galen 
from the Greek.* Our excellent country man, Lmacre, did 
almost as much for medicine The College of Pin sn tans, 
founded by Henry VIII m 151S, venerates lmn as its origi- 
nal president His primary ob]ect was to secure a learned 
profession, to rescue the art of healing from tmsdiiovotis 
ignorance, and to guide the industrious student in the p ith of 
real knowledge, which at that tune lay fai more through the 
legions of ancient learning than at present It was impor- 
tant not for the mere dignitv of the pio]e?-ion, but lor Us 
pi opet ends, to encourage the cultivation of the Gre< K lan- 
guage. oi to supply its want b\ ai t urate versions ot tin 
t lnt t medical writer- 1 Lm.icrc hmisclt, and sew ra! imt- 

* 1 t t r S L 1 Hi . 1 | Tn> I ■! 1 " > , - 
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m* lit jiliyMCiaii'' on the < 'onlineiit, Cop, Fuel, Gontluci, 
Fuchs, by such labour*. in translation, rcstoied the school of 
Hippocrates 'Hut of the Arabians rapidly lost ground, 
though it pre-mod through the sixteenth century an ascen- 
dant \ in Spain . and some true es ol its influence, especially 
the precarious empiricism of judging diseases by the leual 
secretion, without sjfrht of the patient, which was aery gc- 
in ral in that age, continued long afterwards in several patts 
of lairope * 

It) The studs of Hippocrates taught the medical writers 
of this century to observe and describe like him 
'1 heir works, clmflv indeed altei the period with t™»>" 
which we are immediately concerned, are xeiy nu- 
merous, and some of them deseive much praise, though 
nt itlier the theor\ of the sc mice, nor the jiowerof judiciously 
observing and describing, was \et in a \er\ advanced state. 
'I he ht'stttliig sin of all who should have lahomed foi ti nth, 
an undue respect for nuthont\, made Hippocrates and Galen, 
especially the former, as much the idols of the medical 
world, .is Augustin and Aristotle were ol theology and mc- 
taphv-ics 1 his led to a pedantic erudition, and contempt 
ol opjiosite expo ante, which rendered the professors of 
mi da me an inexhaustible theme of popular ridicule Some, 
howcvei, even at an early time*, biokc away from the tram- 
mels of implicit obedience to the Cheek masters Ferncl, one 
of the first physicians in France, rejecting what he could not 
approve m their writings, gave an example of fice mquiiy 
Argcnticr of Turin tended to shake the influence of Galen 


by founding n school which combated many of Ins leading 
theories 1 Rut the most successful opponent of the 
oitliodoN creed was Paracelsus. Of Ins speculative Iara^ol ‘ u, 
philosophy', or lather the wdd clnm.cras which he boi lowed or 
devised, enough has been said in former pages. Ills leputa- 
tion was originally* founded on a supposed skill in medicine , 
and it is probable that, independently* of Ins ical merit in the 
application of chemist! y to medicine, and m the employment 


* Sprcn£<J, % ol m passim true principle, thnt tlie thHcrcnt faculties 

t M 20 1 u Ar^enticr,” lie sn)R, of tin, soul nrc not inherent in certain 
‘‘was the fir^t to hi) ilown n no\ol nml Oistmct parts of the brain *' 
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of very powerful agents, such as antimony, the fanaticism of 
Ins pretended philosophy would exeicise that potency over 
the bodily frame, to which disease has, m lecent expeuence, 
so often yielded.* . 

11. The first important advances in anatomical know- 
Anatomy ledge since the time of Mundinus weie made by 
Berenser Berengei 0 f Caipi, m his commentary upou that 

author, printed at Bologna in 1521, which it was thought 
worth while to translate into English as late as 1 664 ', and 
m his Isagogoe breves m anatomiam, Bologna, 1522 He 
followed the steps of Mundinus m human dissection, and 
thus gained an advantage over Galen. Hence we owe to 
him the knowledge of several specific differences between 
the human structure and that of quadiupeds. Berengei is 
asseited to have discoveied two of the small bones of the 
ear, though this is contested on behalf of Aclnlhni. Poital 
observes, that though some have legarded Berenger as the 
restorer of the science of anatomy, it is hai d to sti ip one so 
much superior to him as Vesahus of that honoui.t 

12. Every eaily anatomist was left fai behind when Ve- 
Vcfatiuj. sa i ]US J a native of Brussels, who acquired in early 

youth an extraordinary leputation on this side of the 
Alps, and in 1540 became professor of the science at Pavia, 
published at Basle, in 1543, his gieat work de Coipons hu- 
mani Fabrica. If Vesahus was not quite to anatomy what 
Copernicus was to astronomy, he has yet been said, a little 
hypeibohcally, to have discovered a new world. A supersti- 
tious piejudice against human dissection had confined the 
ancient anatomists m geneial to pigs and apes, though Ga- 
len, accouhng to Portal, had some experience in the former. 
Mundinus and Berenger, by occasionally dissecting the hu- 
man bod} r , had tin own much additional light on its struc- 
ture, and the superficial muscles, those immediately under 
the integuments, had been studied by Da Vinci and others for 
the pui poses of painting and sculpture Vesahus fir^t gnu* 

.i complete description of the human hod}, with designs 
which, at the tune, weie nsciibcd to Titian. We bate here, 
therefore, a great step made lu science, the precise uMiniutmn 
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of Vesalius’s discoveries must be sought, of course, in aua- 
tomical histoiy * ' 

13 “ Vesahus,” says Portal, m the rapturous strain of 
one devoted to his own science, “ appears to me one PO rtai’« 
of the greatest men who ever existed Let the c0UDt0fhim - 
nstronomeis vaunt their Copernicus, the natuial philosophers 
their Galileo and Torricelli, the mathematicians their Pascal, 
the geographers their Columbus, I shall always place Vesahus 
above all their heroes The first study for man is man 
Yesalius has had this noble object m view, and has admirably 
attained it , he has made on himself and Ins fellows such dis- 
coveries as Columbus could only make by travelling to the 
extremity of the world The discoveries of Vesahus are of 
direct importance to man , by acquiring fresh knowledge of 
his own structure, man seems to enlaige his existence, while 
discoveries in geography or astronomy affect him but in a 
very indirect manner.” He proceeds to compare him with 
Winslow, in order to show how little had been done in the 
intermediate time Vesahus seems not to have known the 
osteology of the ear His account of the teeth is not com- 
plete , but he first clearly described the bones of the feet 
He has given a full account of the muscles, but with some 
mistakes, and was ignorant of a very few In his account 
of the sanguineous and nervous systems, the errors seem 
more numerous He describes the intestines better than his 
predecessors, and the heart very well , the organs of gener- 
ation not better than they, and sometimes omits their discove- 
ries , the biam admirably, little having since been added. 

14 The zeal of Vesahus and his fellow-students for ana- 
tomical science led them to strange scenes of adven- H1 , huraan 
ture Those services, which have since been thrown <Uuectlon *- 
on the refuse of mankind, they voluntarily undertook 

Entire affection scometh nicer hands 

They piowled by night in charnel-houses, they dug up the 
dead from the grave, they climbed the gibbet, in fieai and 
silence, to steal the mouldering carcass of the murderer , the 
risk of ignominious punishment, and the seciet stings of 

* Portal, 1 S94 — 433 

G G 4 
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superstitious remorse, exalting no doubt the delight of these 
useful, but not very enviable, pursuits.* 

15. It may be mentioned lieie, that Vesahus, aftei living 
Fate of for some years in the couit of Charles and Philip as 
i eciifus their physician, met with a stiange reverse, chaiac- 

tenstic enough of such a place Being absurdly accused of 
having dissected a Spanish gentleman before he was dead, 
Vesahus only escaped capital punishment, at the instance of 
the inquisition, by undertaking a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
dunng which he was shipwrecked, and died of famine in one 
of the Greek islands.! 

16. The best anatomists were found in Italy But 
other mato- Francis I invited one of these, Vidus Vidius, to his 
im;ts royal college at Paris , and from that time France 
had several of respectable name Such were Charles Etienne, 
one of the great typographical family, Sylvius and Gonthier.t 
A Fiench wntei about 1540, Levasseur, has been thought 
to have known, at least, the circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, as well as the valves of the arteries and veins, and 
their dnection, and its purpose, ti ending closely on an an- 
ticipation of Haivey § But this seems to be too hastily 
inferred. Poital has erroneously supposed the celebiated 
passage of Servetus on the circulation of the blood to be con- 
tained in his book de Tunitatis enonbus, published in 1551 II, 
wheieas it is really found in the Chi lstianisirn Restitutio, 
which did not appeal till 1553 

17 The piacttce of tiusting to animal dissection, fiotn 
imperfection winch it vi as difficult foi anatomists to c\tucatc 
nrti.cfcicncc themselves, led some men of real merit into eriois 
They ^ceni also not to have profited sufficiently by the Min- 
ings of their predecessors Massa of Venice, one of tin* 
greatest of this age, is ignoiant of some things known to 
Bcrongor Mail) pi oofs orcui in Poital how imperfectly 
the elder anatomists could jet demonstrate the moic d<hc ate 
paits of the human Body . 

* p f Portnl, p S7 * quirt*- tlu J n ^ ' 

7 Port \) chi, i>. Ihop.r vluch at fir* 1 M^trn t trnnt thi ^*** f 

I’m \\ lli t *U 1 \ Michtm* nice hut rnthc r oh curt t) xw>rth ' 

\ d \\ p t » Uv \\^ tlu. cut c <*f tlu jul h til return to thu uhjnt ' I ' 
print e of \ t "ihu* n*>i r nul h\ the c arm* nt Unr *\ 
n fthh — 1MJ ] } V ro 

1 Ihi d t p (» u jm 
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Sect HI 

On Natural History 


lS r The process of natural histoiy, in all its departments, 
was very slow, and should of couise be estimated by 
the additions made to the valuable materials collected 
by Anstotle, Theophrastus, Dioscondes, and Pliny The 
few botanical treatises that had appealed before this time 
were too meagre and imperfect to requue mention Otto 
Brunfels of Stiasburg was the first who published, m 1530, 
a superioi work, Herbarum vivas Eicones, m three volumes 
folio, with 238 wooden cuts of plants e Euricius Cordus of 
Marburg, in his Botamlogicon, 01 dialogues on plants, dis- 
plays, according to the Biographie Univeiselle, but little 
knowledge of Greek, and still less observation of nature 
Cordus has deserved more praise (though this seems Dot(m | ral 
better due to Lorenzo de’ Medici), as the first who eardcn8 
established a botanical garden. This was at Marburg, in 
1530 t But the fortunes of private physicians were hardly 
equal to the cost of an useful collection The university of 
-Eisa led the way by establishing a public garden m 1545, 
according to the date which Tirabosclu has determined That 
of Padua had founded a professoi ship of botany in 1533 t 
19- Ruel, a physician of Soissons, an excellent Greek 
scholar, had become known by a translation of Dios- Ruc] 
corides in 1516, upon which Huet has bestowed 
high praise His more celebrated treatise De Natura Stirpium 
appeared at Pans m 1536, and is one of the handsomest 
offspring of that press It is a compilation from the Greek 
and Latin authors on botany, made with taste and judgment.,. 
His knowledge, however, derived from experience was- not 

* Biogr Umv of Bcmbo was also celebrated Tlico- 

f Id Andres, xm 80 Eichhorn, phrastus and Dioscondes were published 
m 304 See, too, Roscoe’s Leo X , in Latin before 1500 But it r wos not 
lr 125 , for some pleasing notices of till nbout the middle of the sixteenth 
the early studies in natural history century that botany, through the com- 
Pontanus was fond of it, and lus fioem mentancs of MatthioU on Dioscondes, 
on the cultnntion of the lemon, orange, began to assume a distinct form, and to 
and citron (De liortis Hcsperidum) be studied as a separate branch 
shows nn acquaintance with some of the ) n 10 
operations of horticulture The garden 
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considerable, though he has sometimes given the Frencli 
names of species described by the Gieeks, so far as Ins 
him ted means of observation and the difference of climate 
enabled him. Many later writers have borrowed from Reel 
their general definitions and descriptions of plants, which he 
himself took from Theophrastus. * 

20. Ruel, however, seems to have been left far behind by 
ruchs Leonard Fuchs, professor of medicine m moie than 

one German university, who has secuied a verdant 
immortality m the well-known Fuchsia. Besides many woiks 
on Ins own ait, esteemed in their time, he published at Basle 
m 1542 Ins Commentaries on the Histoiy of Plants, con- 
taining above 500 figures, a botanical treatise frequently 
leprmted, and translated into most European languages 
“Considered as a natuiahst, and especially as a botanist, 
Fuchs holds a distinguished place, and he has thrown a strong 
light on that science. His chief object is to describe exactly 
the plants used in medicine , and Ins prints, though mere 
outlines, aie geneially faithful. He shows that the plants 
and vegetable products mentioned by Theoplnastus, Dios- 
condes, Hippocrates, and Galen had hitherto been ill know n/T 

21. Mattlnoh, au Italian physician, m a peaceful ietient 

„ „ neni Trent, accomplished a labouous lepertory of 

medical botany m Ins Commentaues on Dioscondes, 
published onginally, 1544, in Italian, but translated by Intn- 
self into Latin, and fiequently repiinted tlnoughout Eui ope. 
Notwithstanding a bad ariangement, and the authoi’s pi one- 
ness to ueduhty, it was of gi eat seivice at a time when no 
good work on that subject was in existence m Italy , and 
leput.ition seems to have been not only general, but of long 
duration t 

22. It was not singular that much should have been pub- 

I/iriKtcof hshed, impel feet as it might be, on the n.itmal 
x '’' u ' ' Instorj of plants, while th.it of animal natme, as a 

mattci of suenc e, lay almost negleitcd The importance ol 
\eiretab!u piodiu ts in medicine was lar moie extensne and 
\anons, while the ancient tie.itises, wlmli formed MilMnn- 


* 1>i t r t im M tlu P* tit Pimm* ) f 
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tially die chief knowledge of nature possessed m the sixteenth 
cciitur\, are moio copious and minute on the botanical than 
the animated kingdom Hence w r e find an absolute dcaith 
of books relating to /oology. That of P Jovius de piscibus 
Komauis is rather one ol a plulologcr and a lover of good 
cheer than a naturalist, and tieats only of the fish eaten at 
the lloman tables # Gillius dovi et natuia am mall um is little 
else than a compilation from /Blinn and otlici ancient authois, 
though Niccron says that the author has interspersed some 
observations of his own.f No woi k of the least importance, 
even foi that time, can perhaps he traced in Europe on any 
part of /oology, before the Avium pr.ecipuarum lnstoria of 
oui connli yman Turner, published at Cologne m 154S, though 
this is confined to species described by the ancients Gesncr, 
in Ins Pandects, which hear date in the same year, several 
times refers to it with commendation $ 

23. Agricola, a native of Saxony, acquired a perfect know- 
ledge ot the processes of metallurgy from the miners AgricoIa 
of Chemnitz, and perceived the immense resources 
that might be draw n from the abysses of the earth. “ He is 
the first mineralogist,” says Cuvier, “who appeared after 
the revival of science m Europe He was to mineralogy 
what Gesncr was to zoology, the chemical part of metallurgy, 
and especially what relates to assaying, is treated with great 
care, and has been little improved dow r n to the end ot the 
eighteenth century It is plain that he w'as acquainted with 
tlie classics, the Gieek alchemists, and many manuscripts 
Yet he believed in the goblins, to whom miners ascribe the 
eflects of mephitic exhalations ” § 


n And rtis, xm 143 Hoscoc’s Leo X 
ulu supra 

Vol xxm Biogr UniY Andrew, 
X1U 144 

} Pandect. Unncrs., hb M Gcs- 
ncr mny be paid to imko great use of 
Turner, a lugh compliment from so 
illustrious a naturalist lie quotas also 


n bdok on quadrupeds lately printed in 
German by Miclmel Herr burner, 
whom wc filmll find again ns n naturalist, 
became afterwards dum of Wells, and 
was one of the early Puritans See 
Chalmers s Dictionary 
5 Biogr Umv 
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Sect. IV. 

On Oriental Literature 


9,4. The study of Hebrew was naturally one of those which 
Hebrew hounshed best undei the influence of protestantism. 
It was exclusively connected with scriptural mter- 
pietation , and could neither suit the polished irrehgion of 
the Italians, nor the bigotry of those who owned no other 
standaid than the Vulgate translation. Sperone observes in one 
of his dialogues, that as much as Latin is prized in Italy, so 
much do the Geimans value the Hebrew language.* We 
have anticipated m another place the translations of the Old 
Testament by Luther, Pagnmus, and other Hebraists of 
this age Sebastian Munster published the first grammar 
and lexicon of the Chaldee dialect in 1527* His Hebrew 
grammar had pieceded in 1525. The Hebrew lexicon of 
Pagnmus appealed m 1529 , and that of Munstei himself 
__ _ m 1543. Elias Levita, the learned Jew who has 

Elias Lent a , _ t7 

been already mentioned, deserves to stand m tins 
Ins natural department above even Munstei. Among several 
works that fall wiflnu this period we may notice the Masorah, 
(Venice, 1538, and Basle, 1539j) wherein he excited the 
attention of the woild by denying the authority and antiquity 
of vowel poiuts, and a lexicon of the Chaldee and Rabbini- 
cal dialects, m 1541 “Those,” says Simon, “who Mould 
thoroughly understand Hebrew should read the treatises of 
Elias Levita, which are full of important observations neces- 
Feihcan sai y f° r the explanation of the sacred text ”t Pel- 
lican, one of the first who embraced the principles 
of the Zmnghan reform, has mented a warm eulogy from 
Simon for Ins Commentam Bibliorum, (Zurich, 1531 — - 
1536, five volumes m folio,) especially for avoiding that dis- 
play of labbimeal learning which the Geiman Hebiaists used 
to afiect t 

25 Few endeatours weie made in this penod towards the 
cultnation of the othei Onental languages. Pagnino printed 


* 1’ 10-J (edit. 15161 


f Bio£r Ln:v 


Id 
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an edition of tlic Koran at Venice m 1530 , but it was im- 
mediatcl) suppressed , apiecaution Iiardly letpmcd, ArnblCBn(t 
while there was no one able to read it But it 
inaj have been supposed, that the leaves of some 
books, like that recorded in the Aiabian Nights, contain an 
active poison that does not wait for the slow process of 
understanding their contents. Two crude attempts at intro- 
ducing the Eastern tongues were made soon afterwards 
One of these was by William Postel, a man of some parts 
and more reading, but chiefly know'll, while he tvns remem- 
bered at all, for mad reveries of fanaticism, and an idolatrous 
'scnerolion for a saint of Ins own manufacture, La Mere 
Jeanne, the Joanna Southcote of the sixteenth century We 
are only concerned at present with his collection of alphabets, 
twelve in number, published at Paris m 153S The greater 
part of these arc Oriental An Arabic grammar followed 
the same )car, but the types are so very imperfect, that it 
would be difficult to rend them. A polyglott alphabet on a 
much largci scale appeared at Pavia the next year, through the 
care of Tosco Ambrogio, containing those of forty languages. 
Ambrogio gave also an introduction to the Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Armenian , but very defective, at least, as to the two 
latter Such rude and incorrect publications hardly deseive 
the name of beginnings According to Andres, Aiabic was 
publicly taught at Paris by Giustimani, and at Salamanca by 
Clenardus The iEthiopic veision of the New Testament 
was printed at Home m 1548 


Sect V 

On Geography and ffhlory 

20 The curiosity natural to mankind had been gratified by 
various publications since the invention of printing, 
containing either the lclations of ancient travel- or o?y p J 
lers, such as Marco Polo, or of those under the 
Spanish or Portuguese flags, who had laid open two new 
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woilds to the Euiopean leadei. These weie for the first 
time collected, to the number of seventeen, by Simon Gry- 
nseus, a learned professoi at Basle, m Novus orbis 1 egionum 
et msularum veteribus mcogmtarum, printed at Paris m 1532 
We find in this collection, besides an introduction to cosmo- 
graphy by Sebastiau Munster, a map of the world bearing 
the date 1531. The cosmography of Apianus, professoi at 
Iugoldstadt, published in 1524, contains also a map of the four 
quarters of the world. In this of Grynaeus’s collection, a rude 
notion of the eastern regions of Asia appears Sumatra is 
called Taprobane, aud placed m the 150th meridian. A 
vague delineation of China and the adjacent sea is given , 
but Catay is maiked faither north The island of Gilolo, 
which seems to be Japan, is about 240° east longitude. 
South America is noted as Ten a Australis receuter inventa, 
sed nondum plane cognita , and there is as much of North 
Anienca as Sebastian Cabot had discovered, a little enlarged 
by lucky conjecture Magellau, by circumnavigating the 
woild, had solved a famous problem. We find accordingly 
m this map an attempt to divide the globe by the 360 meri- 
dians of longitude. The best account of lus voyage, that 
by Pigafetta, was not published till 1556 , but the first, 
Maximihanus de msulis Moluccis, appeared m 1523. 

27. The Cosmogiaphy of Apianus, above mentioned, v\as 
lepnnted with additions by Gemma Frisius m 1533 
Apmnus an( j ^550^ j t 1Sj h owe ver, as a work of mere geo- 

giaphy, very brief and superficial , though it may exhibit as 
much of the astronomical pait of the science as the times 
pei nutted. That of Sebastian Munstei, published 
in 1546, notwithstanding its title, extends only to 
the German empue.* The Isolario of Bordone (Venice, 
1528,) contains a description of all the islands of the world, 
ui th maps t 


* Tichhom, ui 204 
f Tiraboschi, ix 179 [The best map, 
probnblvj of this period is one in the Bri- 
tish ’Museum, executed in IVincc before 
13SG, os is inferred from the form of the 
Trench kings crown, which v as altered 
in tint a car This imp is generally, 
superior to some which were cngra\cd at 


a later time, and represents the figure of 
the African continent It has excited 
some attention in consequence of an ap- 
parent delineation of Vustraln under 
the name of Ta\a Grande Ihit this 
which <ccms to come immediately from 
come Italian work, trea\ be traced to 
ISlarco Polo, the great father of g<~ogri- 
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2S A few voyages were printed befoie the middle of tlic 
century, winch have, for the most part, found their 
way into the collection of Ramusio The most 
considerable is the history of the Indies, that is, of the Spanish 
dominions in America, by Gonzalo Hernandez, 
sometimes called Oviedo, by which name he is re- 
corded in the Biographic Umverselle The author had re- 
sided for some years m St Domingo. He published a sum- 
mary of the general and natural history of the Indies m 
1526 , and twenty hooks of this entire work in 1535 The 
remaining thirty did not appear till 1783. In the long list 
of geographical treatises given by Ortehus, a small numhei 
belong to this earlier period of the centuiy But it may be 
generally said, that the acquaintance of Europe with the rest 
of the world could as yet be only obtained orally from 
Spanish and Portuguese sailors or adventurers, and was 
such as their falsehood and blundering would impart 

29 It is not my design to comprehend historical liteia- 
ture, except as to the chief publications, m these niitoricai 
volumes, and it is hitherto but a barren, field, wori '‘ 
for though Guicciardini died m 1540, his great history did 
not appear till 1564 Some other valuable histories, those 
of Nardi, Segni, Varcln, were also kept back through poli- 
tical or other causes, till a comparatively late period That 
of Paulus Jovius, which is not in very high estimation, ap- 
peared in 1550, and may be reckoned, perhaps, after that of 
Machiavel, the best of this age Upon this side of the 
Alps, several works of this class, to which the historical 
student has recourse, might easily be enumerated , but none 
of a philosophical character, or remarkable for beauty of 
style. I should, however, wish to make an exception for the 
Memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard, wntten by his secretary, 
and known by the title of Le Loyal Sei viteur , they are full 
of warmth and simplicity A chronicle bearing the name of 
Canon, but really wntten by Melanchthon, and published in 
the German language, 1532, was afterwards translated into 
Latin, and became the popular manual of umveisal histoiy # 

pbicnl conjecture in tlic middle ages* Ho tins French map is only the island of 
Rives an account, such ns lie picked up in Java, vastly enlarged — 1842 ] 

China, of two islands, Java major and * Bnyle, art Canon Ihclihom, in 
J avn minor The continent delineated in 285 
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Bat ancient and medise\ al history was as yet very imper- 
fectly made known to those who had no access to its original 
sources. Even m Italy little had yet been done with critical 
or even extensive erudition. 

*■ * 

SO. Italy m the sixteenth century was remarkable for 
itahan aca- the number of her literary academies ; institutions, 
which, though by no means peculiar to her, have 
in no other country been so general or so conspicuous TVe 
have already taken notice of that established by Aldus IMa- 
nutius at Venice early in this century, and of those of older 
date, which had enjoyed the patronage of princes at Floreuce 
and Naples, as well as of that which Pomponius Lsetus and 
his associates, with worse auspices, had endeavoured to form 
at Rome. The Roman academv, after a long season of per- 
secution or neglect, revived in the genial reign of Leo X 
“ Those were happy days/’ says Sadoletm 1529? writing to 
Angelo Colocci, a Latin poet of some reputation, (t when 
m your suburban gardens, or mine on the Qmnnal, or in 
the Circus, or by the banks of the Tiber, we held those 
meetings of learned men, all recommended by their own 
virtues and by public reputation Then it was that after 
a repast, which the wit of the guests rendered exquisite, we 
heard poems or orations recited to our great delight, pro- 
ductions of the ingenious Casanuova, the sublime Vda, the 
elegant and correct Beroaldo, and many others still living or 
now no more”* Corycius, a wealthy German, encouraged 
the good-humoured emulation of these Roman luminaries. T 
But the miserable reverse, that not long after the death of 
Leo befell Rome, put au end to this academy, which was 
afterwards replaced by others of less fame 

31. The first academies of Italy had chiefly directed their 
attention to classical literature ; they compared 
cwitothe manuscripts, they suggested new readings, or new 
interpretations, they deciphered inscriptions and 
coins, they sat in judgment on a Latin ode, or debated the 
proprietv of a phrase . Their own poetry had, perhaps, ne\er 
been neglected ; but it was not till the writings ot Bembo 

* Sadolet, EptsE p 225 (edit* 1554) Roscoc has quoted tins interesting letter 
f Roscoe, m, *5SO 
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founded a new code of criticism in the Italian language, that 
they began to study it minutely, and judge of compositions 
with that fastidious sciupulousness which they had been used 
to exercise upon modern latinity. Several academies w r ere 
established Avith a view to this purpose, and became the 
' -self-appointed censors of their native literature The readei 
wall remember what has been already mentioned, that there 
Avas a peculiar source of \ r erbal criticism in Italy, from the 
want of a recognised standard of idiom The very name of 
the language was long in dispute Bembo maintained that 
Floientine was the propei appellation Vaichi and other 
natives of the city have adhered to this very restrictive mo- 
nopoly Several, with more plausibility, contended for the 
name Tuscan , and this, in fact, was so long adopted, that 
it is hardly yet, perhaps, altogether out of use The majority, 
however, Avere not Tuscans, and while it is generally agreed 
that the highest purity of their language is to be found in 
Tuscany, the word Italian has natuially prevailed as its 
denomination 

32 The academy of Florence was instituted m 1540 to 
illustrate and perfect the Tuscan language, especially Thclrfond _ 
by a close attention to the poetry of Petrarch Their 
admiration of Petrarch became an exclusive idol- 
atry , the critics of this age would acknowledge no defect 
in him, nor excellence in any different style Disseitations 
atid commentaries on Petrarch, m all the diffuseness charac- 
teristic of the age and the nation, crow r d the Itahau libraries 
We aije, however, anticipating a little in mentioning them , 
for few belong to so early a period as the present But by 
dint of this superstitious accuracy in style, the language 
rapidly acquired a purity and beauty which has given the 
Avi iters of the sixteenth century a A'alue m the eyes of their 
countrymen not always so easily admitted by those wdio, 
being less able to perceive the delicacy of expression, are at 
leisure to yawn over their frequent tediousness and inanity. 

83 The Italian academies, w'hicli arose in the first half of 
the century, and we shall meet Avith others hereafter, xhcrbecome 
aie too numerous to be leckoned in these pages nu^ ’ erou, 
The most famous were the Iutronati of Siena, founded m 
1525, and devoted, like that of Florence, to the nnpiOA'ement 

VOL i h h 
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of their language , the Infiammati of Padua, founded by 
some men of high attainments m 1534- , and that of Modena, 
which, after a short career of bulhaucy, fell under such sus- 
picions of heresy, and was subjected to such inquisitorial 
about 154-2, that it never again made any figure m 
history * 

34 Those academies have usually been distinguished by 
Their ais- little peculiarities, which border sometimes on the 
unctions ridiculous, but serve probably, at least m the begin- 
ning, to keep up the spirit of such societies. They took names 
humorously quaint, they adopted devices and distinctions, 
which made them conspicuous, and inspired a vain pleasure 
in belonging to them. The Italian nobility, living a good 
deal in cities, and restrained from political business, fell 
willingly into these literary associations They have, per- 
haps, as a body, been better educated, or, at least, better 
acquainted with their own literature and with classical anti- 
quity, than men of equal rank in other countries Tins was 
more the case m the sixteenth century than at present Ge- 
nius and erudition have been alw ays honoured in Italy , and 
the more probably that they have not to stand the competition 
of overpowering wealth, or of political influence. 

35. Academies of the Italian kind do not greatly favour 
„ „ the vigorous advances in science, and much less the 
them dwith ori g lua l bursts of genius, for which men of power- 
ful minds are designed by nature They foim an 
oligarchy, pretending to guide the public taste, as they are 
guided themselves, by arbitiaiy maxims and close adherence 
to precedents The spirit of criticism which they foster is a 
salutary barrier against bad taste and folly, but is too minute 
and scrupulous in repressing the mdi\ idealities that charac- 
terise real talents, and ends by producing an unblemished 
mediocrity, without the powers of delight or excitement, for 
which alone the hteiature of the imagination is desired. 

36 In the beginning of this century several societies were 
set on foot in Germany, for the promotion of ancient 
learning, besides that already mentioned, of the 
Rhine, established by Camel anus of Dalberg and 

• Tirabosclii, vui cl) 4 , is mj chief authority about the Italian academies of 
tins period 


jealous) 7 

literary 
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Conrad Celtes in the preceding - age. Winrfpfelmg presided 
o\er one at Strasburg in 151 1, and we find another at Augs- 
burg in 1.51S It is probable that the religious animosities 
which followed stood in the way of similar institutions, or 
they may have existed without obtaining much celebrity * 

3 7* Italy was rich, far beyond any other country, in public 
and private libraries The Vatican, first in dignity, Ltbrana 
in antiquit), and m number of books, increased under 
almost every successive pope, except Julius II, the least 
fa\ourable to learning of them all The Laureutian library, 
purchased b) Leo X , before his accession to the papacy, 
from a monastery at Florence, which had acquired the col- 
lection after the fall of the Medici in 1494, was restored to 
that city by Clement VII, and placed in the newly-erected 
building which still contains it The public libraries of Ve- 
nice and Ferrara were conspicuous , and even a private citizen 
of tbe former, the Cardinal Gmnant, is said to have left one 
of S000 volumes , at that time, it appears, a remarkable 
number t Those of Heidelberg and Vicuna, commenced m 
the fifteenth century, were still the most distinguished m 
German}’ , and Cardinal Ximenes founded one at Alcala t 
It is unlikely that many private libraries of great extent ex- 
isted in the empire, but the trade of bookselling, though not 
yet, in general, separated from that of printing, bad become 
of considerable importance 


* Jugler, in hu Litterann, men- f Tiraboschi, vm 197 — >219 
tions none between that of tbe Rhine, \ Jugler, Hist Litterana, p 206 et 
and one established at 'Weimar in 1G17 alibi 
p 1994 
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CHAPTER I 

insTom or axcilnt literature in Europe, 
rRO jM 1550 to 1600 


Sect I 


Progress of Classical Learning — Principal crihcal Scholais — Editions of 
ancient Authors — Lexicons and Grammars — Best Writers of Latin — 
jMurctns — j\fa nut ins — Decline of Taste — Scahger — Casaubon — Classical 
Learning in England under Elizabeth 


1 In t the first part of the sixteenth century we have seen 
that the foundations of a solid structure of classical of 

learning* had been laid m many parts of Europe , phl,oloeT 
the superiority of Italy had generally become far less con- 
spicuous, oi might perhaps be wholly denied , m all the 
German empire, m France, and even in England, the study 
of ancient literature had been almost uniformly piogiessive 
But it was the subsequent period of fifty years, which we 
now approach, that more eminently desei ved the title of an 
age of scholars, and filled our public libraries with immense 
fruits of literal y labour In all matters of cnticism and 
philology, what was written before the yeai 1550 is little in 
companson with what the next age produced 

2 It may be useful m this place to lay before the reader 
at one view the dates of the first editions of Greek pim editions 
and Latin authors, omitting some of inconsiderable ofcb ” Ica 
reputation or length In this list I follow the authority of 
Dr Dibdm, to which no exception will probably be taken — 

iElian 1545 Home* 

iEschylus 1518 Venice ?, Aldus 

iEsop 1 480 ? Milan 
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Amraianus 

1171 

Rome. 

Anacreon 

1551 

Pans 

Antoninus 

1 55S. 

ZunrJi 

Apollonius Rbodius 

1195 

Flormcc . 

Appianus 

1551 

Pan * 

Apuleius 

1169 

Pome 

Aristophanes 

119S 

Venice. 

Aristoteles 

1405-S Venire. 

Am an 

1535 

Venue . 

Athencrus 

1511 

Venice. 

Aulus Gelhus 

1169 

Pome 

Ausomus 

1172 

Venice 

Boethius 

Absque anno arc* 1470 

Csesar 

1169 

Pomr 

Callirnachus 

Absque anno. Ftorcno' 

Catullus 

1172 

Vcmcc 

Ciceroms Opera 

119 s 

3 1 dan 

Cicero de Officus 

1165 

3 lent z 

Epistolte Famil 

1167.1 

1* Pome 

Epistoln ad Attic. 

1169 j 

de Oratore 

1165 

3Ientz and Subtaco 

Rhetonca 

1190 

Venice 

Orationes 

1171 

Pome 


r 1469 1 

- Rome . 


\1471 J 

Claud lan 

Absque 

anno Brescia 

Demosthenes 

1504 

Venice 

Diodorus,, v lib 

1539 

Basle 

XT Ifb 

1559 

Pans 

Diogenes Laertius 

1 533 

Ba*k 

Dio Cassius 

154S 

Paris . 

Dionysius Hahcarn 

1546 

Pans 

Epictetus 

152S 

Vtntct 

Euripides 

1513 

Venice 

Euclid 

1533 

Basle 

Floras 

1470 

Paris 

Herodian 

1513. 

Venice 

Herodotus 

1502 

Venice. 

Hesiod. Op et Dies 

1493 

3Iilan 

Op omnia 

1495 

Venice 

Homer 

14SS 

Florence 

Horatius 

Absque 

anno 

Isocrates 

1493 

3filan 

Josephus 

1544 

Basle 

Justm 

1470 

Venice 

Juvenal 

Absque 

anno Rome . 

Livius 

1469 

Rome 

Longinus 

15S4 

Basle 

Lucan 

1469 

Borne 

Lucian 

1496 

Florence* 
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Lucretius 

3 4 73 

Brcscm 

L)sins 

151*3 

Venice 

Mncrobms 

1472 

Fcnt co 

Mamltus 

Ante 1 t74i Nurcmburg 

Martialis 

1471 

Ferrara 

Oppmn 

1515 

Florence 

Orpheus 

1500 

Florence 

0\irt 

1171 

Bologna 

Pausamns 

1510 

Venue 

Petronius 

1 47G ? 


rimlrus 

1590 

Troyes 

Photius 

1001 

Augsburg 

Pindar 

1513 

Venice 

Pinto 

1513 

Venice 

Plautus 

1172 

Venice 

riinn Nat Hist 

1409 

Venice 

EpisU 

1171 


Plutarch Op Moral 

1509 

Venice 

Vitro 

1517 

Venice 

Poljbius 

1530 

llagucnow 

Quintilian 

1 170 

Borne 

Quintus Curtius 

Absque 

anno Borne 

Sallust 

1470 

] y aris 

Seneca 

1475 

Naples 

Seneccc Tngcdue 

1484 

Ferrara 

■Silius Itahcus 

1471 

Borne 1 

Sophocles 

1512 

Venice 

Statius 

1472 ? 


Strabo 

1510 

Venice 

Suetonius 

1470 

Borne 

Tacitus 

1408 ? 

Venice 

Terence 

Ante 1470? Sirasburg 

Theocritus 

1493 

Milan 

Thucjdides 

3 502 

Venice. 

Valenus Flaccus 

1474 

Borne 

Valerius Maximus 

Ante 1170? Sirasburg 

VelleiUB Paterculus 

1520 

Basle 

Virgil 

14G9 

Borne 

Xenophon 

1516 

Florence 


3 It will be perceived that even in the middle of r this 
century, some far from uncommon writers had not * 
yet been given to the press But most of the rest of 

had gone through several editions, which it would 
be tedious to enumerate , and the means of acquiring an ex- 
tensive, though not in all respects very exact, erudition might 
perhaps be nearly as copious as at present In consequence, 
probably, among other reasons, of these augmented stores of 
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classical literatuie, its chaiacter underwent a change It 
became less polished and elegant, but more laborious and 
profound. The German or Cisalpine type, if I may use the 
word, prevailed over the Italian, the school of Budaeus over 
that of Bembo , nor was Italy herself exempt from its ascend- 
ancy. This advance of erudition at the expense of taste was 
perhaps already perceptible in 1550, for we cannot accom- 
modate our aibitiary divisions to the real changes of things; 
yet it was not hitherto so evident in Italy, as it became in 
the latter part of the century. The writers of this age, 
between 1550 and 1600, distinguish themselves from their 
piedecessors not only by a disregaul for the graces of lan- 
guage, but by a more prodigal accumulation of quotations, 
and more elaborate efforts to discriminate and to prove their 
positions Aware of the censors whom they may encounter 
in an inci easing body of scholars, they seek to secure them- 
selves m the event of controversy, 01 to sustain then own 
differences fiom those who have gone already over the same 
ground. Thus books of critical ns well as antiquarian learn- 
ing often contain little of original disquisition, which is not 
intei lupted at every sentence by quotation, and in some in- 
stances are haidly more than the adversaria, or common-place 
books, in which the learned were accustomed to register their 
daily observations m study. A late German historian remarks 
the contrast between the Commentary of Paulus Cortesius on 
the scholastic philosophy, published in 1503, and the My- 
thologia of Natalis Comes, in 1551. The first, m spite of 
its subject, is classical m style, full of animation and good 
sense , the second is a ctdious mass of quotations, the mate- 
rials of a book lather than a book, without a notion of repre- 
senting any thing in its spirit and general result * This is, 
in great measuie,* a characteristic of the age, andgiew worse 
towaids the end of the century Such a book as the Annals 
of Baiomus, the same writer says, so shapeless, so destitute 
of every tiace of eloquence, could not have appeared m the 
age of Leo But it may be added, that, with all the defects 
of Baronius, no one, in the age of Leo, could have put the 
reader m the possession of so much knowledge. 


* Ranke, Die Papste des 16ten und 17ten Jahrhunderts, i 484 
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part of which appeared m 1564, the second m 1565, the 
third, posthumously, in 1580. It is wholly miscellaneous, 
divided into chapters, merely as l esting-places to the reader, 
for the contents of each are mostly a collection of unconnected 
notes Such books, truly adversaria or common-places, were 
not unusual, but can of course only be read m a desultory 
manner, or consulted upon occasion. The Adversaria of 
Turnebus contain several thousand explanations of Latin 
passages. They are eminent for conciseness, few remarks 
exceeding half a page, and the greater part being much 
shortei. He passes without notice from one subject to 
another the most remote, and has been so much too rapid 
for his editor, that the titles of each chapter, multifarious as 
they are, afford frequently but imperfect notions of its con- 
tents The phrases explained are geneially difficult, so that 
this miscellany gives a high notion of the erudition of Turne- 
bus, and it has furnished abundant matenals to later com- 
mentators. The best critics of that and the succeeding age, 
Gesner, Scahgei, Lipsius, Bartlnus, are loud m his piaises, 
nor has, he been blamed, except for his excess of brevity and 
rather^tbo .great proneness to amend the text of authors, 
wherein' he is not remarkably successful. * Montaigne has 
taken notice of another merit in Turnebus, that with more 
learning than any who had gone before for a thousand years, 
he was wholly exempt fiom the pedantiy characteristic of 
scholars, and could conveise upon topics remote from Ins 
own profession, as if he had lived continually in the world. 

6 A work very similar in its nature to the Adversaria of 
Petrus vie- Turnebus was the Variee Lectiones of Petrus Victo- 
tonus rius (Vetton), professor of Greek and Latin rhetoric 
at Florence during tne greater pait of a long life, which 
ended in 1585. Thuanus has said, with some hyperbole, 
that Victonus saw the revival and almost the extinction of 

* Blount, Baillet The latter begins mistaken, relates wholly to Latin cnti- 
his collection of these testimonies by say cism Muretus calls Turnebus, " Homo 
mg that Turnebus has had as many ad- immensa quadani doctrines eopm mstruc- 
rairers as readers, and is almost the only tus, sed mterdum mmis propere, et rumis 
critic whom envy has not presumed to cupidti amplexari solitus est ea quo; m 
attack Baillet, however, speaks of his mentem venerant ” Yanoe Lectiones, 1 x 
correction of Greek and Latin passages c 18 MuTetus, as usual with critics, 

I have not observed an\ of the former in tnntta ccudit sua the same charge might 
the Ad%ersana, the book, if I am not be brought against himself 
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learning 1 in Italy.* No one, perhaps, deserved more piaisc m 
the restoration of the text of Cicero , no one, according to 
Huet, translated better from Greek , no one was more accuiate 
in observing the readings of manuscripts, or more cautious in 
Ins own corrections But Ins Varuc Lectiones, in 3S books, 
of which the first edition appeared in 15S3, though generally 
extolled, has not escaped the severity of Scahger, who says 
that there is less of valuable matter in the whole w r ork than 
in one book of the Adversaria of Turnebus t Scahger, 
however, had previously spoken m high terms of Victorius * 
there had been afterwards, as he admits, some ill- wall between 
them , and the tongue or pen of this great scholar w r ere never 
guided by candour towards an opponent I am not acquaint- 
ed w itk the Varim Lectiones of Victorius except through my 
authorities 

7 The same title was given to a similar miscellany by 
MarcAntony Muretus, a native of Limoges The 
first pait of this, containing eight books, was pub- 
lished in 1559, seven more books m 15S6, the last four in 
1600 This great classical scholar of the sixteenth century 
found in the eighteenth one well worthy to be his editor, 
Ruhnkemus of Leyden, who has called the Vanae Lectiones 
of Muretus “ a work worthy of Phidias , ** an expression ra- 
ther amusingly characteristic of the value which verbal critics 
set upon their labours This book of Muretus contains only 
miscellaneous illustrations of passages winch might seem ob- 
scure, in the manner of those we have already mentioned 
Sometimes he mingles conjectural criticisms , and in many 
chapters only points out parallel passages, or relates inciden- 
tally some classical story His emendations are fiequently 
good and ceitain, though at other times we may justly think 
him too bold t Muretus is read with far more pleasure than 
Turnebus , his illustrations relate more to the attractive parts 
of Latin cnticism, and may be compared to the miscellaneous 

* Petrus Victorius longrova rotate id tatem non in prrosentia, latun,” which 
consecutus est, ut literas in Itaha renas- indeed is unintelligible enough, he would 
ccntcs et prone extmetas vident Thuanus read, “in libertatem, non in populi Ro- 
ad ann 1585 npud Blount mani servitfum nati ’ Such a conjecture 

f Scahgcrana Secundn _ would not be endured m the present state 

\ The following will serve as an in- of criticism Muretus, howe^r, settles 
stance In the specdh of Galgacus it in the current style, vulgus quid pro- 
(Taciti Mta Agncolro) instead of “liber- bet, quid non probet, liunquam laborau 
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lemaiks of Joitm. 1 * But m depth of erudition he is piobably 
much below the Pansiau professor. Muietus seems to take 
pleasuiein censuiing- Yictonus. 

8. Turnebus, Victonus, Muietus, with two who have been 
Grutcr’s mentioned m the first part of this volume, Coehus 
crit‘cus rU8 Rhodiginus, and Alexandei ab Alexandio, maybe 
reckoned the chief conti lbutors to this geneial work of 
hteiaiyciiticism in the sixteenth centuiy But tlieie weie many 
more, and some of consideiable merit, whom we must pass 
over At the beginning of the next century, Grutei collected 
the labours of pieceding cntics in six very thick and closely 
printed volumes, to which Paiseus, m 1623, added a seventh, 
entitled “ Lam pas, sive Fax Libei ahum Aitium,” but moie 
commonly called Thesauius Cnticus. A small poition of 
these belong to the fifteenth century, but none extend beyond 
the following Most of the numeious treatises in this ample 


* The following titles of chapters, 
from the eighth book of the Vance Lec- 
tiones, will show the agreeable diversity 
of Muretus’s illustrations — 

1 Comparison of poets to bees, b) 
Pindar,' -Horace, Lucretius Line of 
Horace — 

Nee to meo Larnlce cor on am , 

illustrated by Euripides 

2 A passage m Aristotle’s Rhe- 
toric, lib n , explained differently from 
P Vic tonus 

3 Comparison of a passage m the 
Phtedrus of Plato, with Cicero s trans- 
lation 

4 Passage in the Apologia So 
cratis, corrected and explained 

5 Line m Virgil, shown to be mu- 
tated from Homer 

6 Slips of memory in P Victonus, 
noticed 

7 Passage m Aristotle’s Rhetonc 
explained from his Metaphysics 

8 Another passage in the same book 
explained 

0 Passage in Cicero pio Rabino, 
corrected 

10 Imitation of iEschmes in two 
passages of Cicero’s 3d Catilmarinn 
orntion 

11 Imitation of iEschines and De- 
mosthenes in tv, o passages of Cicero s 


Declamation against Sallust [Not 
genuine ] 

12 Inficetus is the nght word, not 
infacetus 

13 Passage in 5th book of Ans 
totle’s Ethics, corrected 

14 7’he word 5iat^ei/5e<rte, m the 
2d book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric, not 
rightl) explained by Victonus. 

15 The word asm us, m Catullus 
(Cnrm 95 ) does not sigmf) an ass, 
but a mill-stone 

16 Lines of Euripides, ill- translated 

by Cicero 

17 Passage in Cicero’s Epistl^ 5 
misunderstood by Pohtian and Vic- 
tonus 

18 Passage m the Phaedrus ex- 
plained 

19 Difference between accusation 
and lmective, illustrated from Demos- 
thenes and Cicero 

20 Imitation of iEschmes by Ci- 
cero Two passages of Livy amended 

21 Mulieres eruditas plerumquc 
libidmosas esse, from Juvenal and 
Euripides 

22 Nobleness of character displa} ed 
by Iphicratcs 

23 That Hercules was a physician, 
ttho cured Alcestis when gnen o\cr 

24 Cruelty of king Dcjotnrus, re- 
lated from Plutarch 

25 Humane law of the Persians 
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collection belong; to the class of Adversaria, or miscellaneous 
remarks Though not so studiously concise as those of Tur- 
nebus, each of these is generally contained in a page or two, 
and their multitude is consequently immense. Those who now 
by glancing at a note obtain the result of the patient diligence 
of these men, should feel some respect for their names, and 
some admiration for their acuteness and strength of memory. 
They bad to collate the whole of antiquity, they plunged into 
depths which the indolence of modern philology, screening it- 
self under the garb of fastidiousness, aflectsto deem unworthy 
to he explored, and thought themselves bound to become law- 
yers, physicians, historians, artists, agiiculturists, to elucidate 
the difficulties which ancient writers present. It may he 
doubted also, whether our more recent editions of the classics 
have preserved all the important materials which the indefati- 
gable exertions of the men of the sixteenth century accumu- 
lated In the present state of philology, there is incompa- 
rably more knowledge of grammatical niceties, at least in the 
Greek language, than they possessed, and more critical acute- 
ness perhaps m correction, though m tins they were not 
always deficient , but for the exegetical part of criticism — the 
interpretation and illustration of passages, not corrupt, but 
obscure — we may not be w'rong m suspecting that more has 
been lost than added in the eighteenth and present centuries 
to the sauans m us, ns the French affect to call them, whom 
w r e find in the bulky and forgotten volumes of Gruter 

9. Another and more numerous class of those who de- 
voted themselves to the same labour, were the edi- Edition, or 
tors of Greek and Roman authors And here again £ltTn k “ nd 
it is impossible to do more than mention a few, who nuthor * 
seem, in the judgment of the best scholars, to stand above 
their contemporaries The early tianslations of Greek, made 
m the fifteenth century, and generally very defective through 
the slight knowdedge of the language that even the best 
scholars then possessed, were replaced by others more exact , 
the versions of Xenophon by Leunclavius, of Plutarch by 
Xylander, of Demosthenes by Wolf, of Euripides and Aristides 
by Canter, are gieatly esteemed. Of the first, Huet says, 
that he omits or perverts nothing, his Latin often answering 
to the Greek, w'ord for w'oid, and preserving the construction 
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and. ariangement, so that we find the original author com- 
plete, yet with a punty of idiom, and a fiee and natural air 
ilot often met with.* * * § Stephens, howevei, accolding to Sca- 
hger, did not highly esteem the learning of Leunclavius t 
Fiance, Germany, and the Low Countries, besides Basle and 
Geneva, weie the prolific parents of new editions, in many 
cases very copiously illustrated by eiudite commentaries. 

10. The Tacitus of Lipsius is his best work, in the opiuion 
Tacitus or of Scahger and in his own. So gieat a master was 
Lipsius | ie 0 f £j lls f avoun te author, that he offered to repeat 

any passage with a dagger at his breast, to be used against 
him on a failure of memory. $ Lipsius, after residing several 
years at Leyden, in the piofession of the reformed lehgion,' 
went to Louvain, and disci edited himself by writing in favour 
of the legendaiy mnacles of that country, losing sight of all 
Ins critical sagacity. The Piotestauts treated his deseition 
and these later writings with a contempt which has perhaps 
sometimes been extended to Ins productions of a superior 
character. The article on Lipsius, in Bayle, betrays some of 
this spmt, and it appears in other Protestants, especially 
Dutch critics. Hence they undervalue his Gieek learning, 
as if he had not been able to read the language, and impute 
plagiarism, when there seems to be little ground for the 
chaige. Casaubon admits that Lipsius has tianslated Poly- 
bius better than his predecessors, though he does not late Ins 
Greek knowledge very high § 

11. Acidahus, whose premature death robbed philological 
Horace of literature of one fiom whom much had been ex- 
Lambinua. peeted U, Paulus Manutius, and Petrus Victoi ms, 
are to be named with honour for the criticism of Latin authors, 
and the Lucretius of Giffen or Giphamus, published at Ant- 
werp, 1566, is still esteemed. But we may select the 
Hoi ace of Lambinus as a conspicuous testimony to the clas- 

* Baillet Blount Niceron, vol xxvi || The notes of Acidahus (who died nt 

*}' Scahgerana Secunda* the age of 28, m 1595,) on Tacitus, 

\ Niceron, xxiv 119 Plautus, and other Latin authors, are 

§ Casaub Epist xxi A long and much esteemed He is a bold corrector 
elaborate critique on Lipsius will be of the text Lhe Biographie Unnerscllc 
found in Baillet, vol u (4to edit ), arL has a better article than that in the 34th 
437 See also Blount, Bn\le, and ^lume of Niceron 
Niceron Biogr Unn 
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sical learning of this age. It appeared in 1561. In tins he 
claims to have amended the text, by the help of ten manu- 
scripts, most of them found by lnm m Italy, whither he' had 
gone in the suite of Cardinal Tournon He had previously 
made large collections for the illustration of Horace, from the 
Greek philosophers and poets, from Atheiueus, Stobfeus, and 
Pausamas, and other sources with which the earlier inter- 
preters had been less familiar. Those commentators, how- 
ever, among whom Hermanuus Figulus, Badius Ascensius, 
and Antonius Mancincllus, as well as some who had confined 
themselves to the Ars Poctica, namely, Grisohus, Achilles Sta- 
tius, (in Ins real name Esta 90 , one of the few good scholars of 
Portugal,) and Luisnnus, are the most considerable,' had not 
left unreaped a very abundant harvest of meie explanation. 
But Lambmus contributed much to a moie elegant cnticism, 
by potnting out parallel passages, and by displaying the true 
spirit and feeling of his author The text acquired a new 
aspect, wc may almost say, in the bauds of Lambmus, at 
least when \\ e compare it with the edition of Landmo m 1482 , 
but some of the gross errors m this had been coriected by 
intermediate editors It maybe observed, that he 'had fai 
less assistance from prior commentators in the Satires and 
Epistles than in the Odes. Lambmus, who became professor 
of Greek at Paris m 1561, is known also by Ins editions of 
Demosthenes, of Lucretius, and of Cicero * That of Plautus 
is in less esteem. He has been reproached with a prolixity 
and tediousness, which has natmahsed the verb lambmc i in 
the French language. But tins imputation is not, in my 
opinion, applicable to Ins commentary upon Horace, which I 
should rather chaiactense as concise It is always pertinent 
and full of matter Another charge against Lambinus is for 

* Tins edition by Lambinus is said to fifth, as has just been said, from this edi* 
mark the beginning of one of the seven tion by Lambinus, in 15GG, which has 
ages in which those of the great Homan been thought too rash in correction of the 
orator have been arranged Thu first text A. sixth epoch xv as made by Gru- 
comprchcnds the early editions of sepa- ter, m 1G18 , and this period is reckoned 
rate works The second begins wjth to comprehend most editions of that and 
the earliest entire edition, that of TMi the succeeding century , for the seventh 
Inn, in 1498 The third is dated from and last ngc dates, it seems, only from 
the first edition which contains copious the ediUott of Emesti, in 1774 Biogr 
notes, that of Vcmcc, by Petrus Vic- Umv , art Cicero See Blount, for dis- 
torius, in 1554 The fourth, from the crepant opinions expressed by the critics 
more extensive annotations givcnmot long about the general merits of Lambinus 
afterwards by Paulus ManutiUs The 

vol. i. * r i 
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lasbness m conjectural* emendation, no unusual failiug of 
ingenious and spmted editors 

12. Ciuquius (de Crusques) of Ypres, having the advau- 

or cniquim. severa ^ new manuscripts of Horace, which he 

discoveied in a convent at Ghent, published an edi- 
tion until many notes of Ins own, besides au abundant com- 
mentaiy, collected from the glosses he found in his ma- 
nuscnpts, usually styled the Scholiast of Cruquius. The 
Odes appeared at Bruges, 1565, the Epodes at Antweip, 
1569 , the Satires in 1575 . the whole together was first 
published m 1578. But the Scholiast is found in no edition 
of Ciuquius’s Hoi ace befoie 1595. t Ciuquius appears to 
me infenoi as a critic to Lambinus ; and borrowing much 
from him as well as Turnehus, seldom names him except for 
censuie An edition of Horace at Basle, in 1580, some- 
times called that of the forty commentators, including a very 
few befoie the extinction of letters, is intei esting in philolo- 
gical history, by the light it throws on the state of cnticism 
m the earlier pait of the centuiy, for it is lemarkable that 
Lambinus is not included in the number, and it will, I think, 
confiim what has been said above m favour of those oldei 

ClltlCS. ' 

13. Henry Stephens, thus better known among us than by 
iienry ste- his real surname Etienne, the most illustrious (d 
phens ' indeed he sui passed his father) of a family of great 
punters, began his labours at Pans in 1554, with the pnnceps 
editio of Anacreon .t He had been educated m that city 
under Danes, Toussam, and Turnehus § , and, though equally 
learned m both languages, devoted himself to Greek, as being 
more neglected than Latin 1| The pi ess of Stephens might 


* Henrv Stephens saxs, that no one 
had been so audacious m altering the 
text b\ conjecture as Lambinus In 
iUanutio non tantnm quantum m L im- 
bmo nudaenm, sed 'talde tamen pcricu- 
losam ct citnm jUaittaire, Yitxc Stepha- 
norum, p 101 It xvill be seen that 
Scahgtr finds cxactK the same fiultwith 
Stephens himself 
t Liogr Imv 

j Umelo\e*-n t Vita? Stophanormn, 
P CO TWautairc p POO \n excellent 
life of Iluirv Stephens, ns w ell as otlu rs 
of the rest of his faimL, was written by 


Maittairc, hut which docs not supersede 
those formerh published b\ Almclovctrt 
These together are among the best illus- 
trations of the philological history of the 
iGth centun that wc possess. Thc\ ha\c 
been abridged, itli some nevr matter, h' 
^Ir Grcswcll, in Ins Early Histon o 
the Parisian Grech Press. , 

§ \hncloiecn p TO Ills father maoc 
him learn Greek before he had acquire 
Latin Ylaittaire, p 19 9 

f Tilt hfe of Stephens in the rn 
volume of Ixiecron is long and u eftd 
Tint in the biographic t nixernlh * 
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be called the central point of illumination to Europe In the 
year 1557 alone, he published, as Maittaire observes, more 
editions of ancient authors than would have been sufficient to 
make the reputation of another scholar His publications, as 
enumerated by Niceron (I have not counted them in Maittaire) 
amount to 103, of which by far the greater part are classical 
editions, more valuable than his original works JBaillet says 
of Henry Stephens, that he was second only to Budaeus in 
Greek learning, though he seems to put Turnebus and Came- 
rarius nearly on the same level But perhaps the majority of 
scholars would think him superior, on the whole, to all the 
three , and certainly Turnebus, whose Adversaria are confined 
to Latin interpretation, whatever renown he might deserve by 
his oral lectures, has left nothing that could wan ant our 
assigning him an equal place * Scahger, howevei, accuses 
Henry Stephens of spoiling all the authors he edited by 
wrong alterations of the text t This charge is by no means 
un frequently brought against the critics of this age 

14 The year 1572 is an epoch m Greek literature, by the 
publication of Stephens’s Thesaurus A lexicon had or 

been published at Basle m 1562, by Robert Con- , Con!t;intin 
stantin, who, though he made use of that 'famous press, 
lived at Caen, of which he was a native Scahger speaks in 
a disparaging tone both of Constantin and his lexicon. But 
its general reputation has been much higher A modern 


not bad, but enumerates few editions 
published bv this most laborious scholar, 
and thus reduces the number of his works 
to twenty-six Huct says (whom I quote 
from Blount), that Stephens mo) be 
called “The Translator par excellence, '* 
such is bis diligence and accuracy, so 
happy lus skill in giving the character of 
Ins author, so great his perspicuity and 
elegance 

* [The works of Turnebus, 3 vols folio, 
hound in one, contain, I Ins commcn 
tarics on Latin authors, 2 bis trans- 
lations from Greek , 3 Ins miscella- 

neous writings, including the Adversaria, 
Turnebus did comparatively little for 
Greek, except in the wa\ of translation 
— 1842 ] 

t Omncs quotquot odidit, editve libros, 
ctnm moos, suo nrbitrio jam corrupit et 
dunceps corrumpet Scabg Pnma, p 9G 


Against this sharp, and perhaps rash, 
judgment, ne may set that of Maittaire, 
a competent scholar, though not like 
Scahger, and without his arrogance and 
scorn of the world Hennci cditiones 
ideo miror, quod eas, quam posset accu- 
ratLssimc nut ipse nut per alios, quos 
complures noverat, viros erudites, ad om- 
nium turn manu«cnptorum turn impres- 
soruin codicum fidem, non sine maxim o 
dclectu ct suo (quo mnximc in Grcccis 
pnesertim pollcbat) ahorumquc judicio 
elaboravit Vita? Stcphnnorum, t. ii 
p 281 No man perhaps ever published 
so many editions as Stephens, nor t n$ 
any other printer of so much u r e to let- 
ters, for he kne^vjnuch more than the 
Aldi or the Juntas, "iet lie bad planned 
many more publications as Maittaire has 
collected from whnt he has dropped in 
various places p 4G0 
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ciitic observes, that “ a veiy great piopoitiou of the explana- 
tions and authonties in Stephens’s Thesauius are borrowed 
from it.”* We must presume that this applies to the first 
edition, foi the second, enlarged byJEmihus Poitus, which 
is more common, did not appear till 1591*1 “The pim- 
cipal defects of Constantin,” it is added, “ are, first, the con- 
fused and dl-digested arrangement of the inteipietation of 
words, and, secondly, the absence of all distinction between 
pi motives and denvatives.” It appears by a Gieek letter of 
Constantin, piefixed to the fiist edition, that he had been 
assisted in his labouis by Gesnei, Hemy Stephens, Tuinebus, 
Cameranus, and othei learned contemporaries. He gives Ins 
authonties, if not so much as we should desire, veiy far more 
than the editois of the former Basle lexicon. This lexicon, 
as was mentioned m anothei place, is extremely defective and 
full of errors, though a letter of Giynseus, piefixed to the 
edition of 1539, is nothing but a strain of unqualified eulogy, 
little warranted by the suffrage of latei scholais. I found, 
however, on a loose calculation, the number of woids in this 
edition to be not much less than 50,000.$ 

* Quarter!) Rcvietv, \ol xvui tiones, ndeo pmgues ct crnss*c redditte 

f The first edition of this Lexicon sunt, ut in llhs passim nihil ahud 
sometimes bears the name of Crespin, the Bccoticam suem ngnosenmus Nam 
printer at Basic, and both Baillet and pauca ex Budreo, nlnsquc idoneis nuto- 
Bayle have fallen into the mistake of nbus, et ea quidem pamm tulehtcr de~ 
beheving / that there were two different scripta, utpotc parum lntcllectn, multa 
works See Hiccron, vol xwn contra c\ Lnpo Florentine, Leonardo 

j Henry Stephens in an epistle, Dc Arctmo, al usque cjusdcin fnrimc mlcr- 
sut Txpogrnphuc statu ad quondam ami- pretibus, ut similes hahent labrn Inctucis, 
cos, gn cs an account of bis o\*n labours in opus lllud trnnstulcrunt Ex lis qui- 
on the Thesaurus The following passage dem certc lotis in quorum mterpretntionc 
on the earlier lexicons may be worth felix fmt Laurentius Valla, paucissimos 
reading — Iis qutc circumferuntur lcxicis protulerunt, sed pro penerso suo jnthcio, 
Graxo-Latmis primnm imposuit irmnum pen ersissimns quasque cjus intcrprcta- 
monachus quulam, frater Johannes tiones, qunlcs prope lmuuncras a me nn- 
Crastonus, Plnccntinu% Cannelitanus , not itns in Lntnus Ilcrodoti ct Time) die is 
sed cum is jejunis cxpositiombus, in qui- cditionibus \idebis, delcgcrunt egregn uii 
bus \crnaculo etiam sermone interduin, lexicorum seu consareinatorcs sen m- 
id est It ili co, utitur, eontentus fmsset, tcrpolatorcs, quibus, tnmquam gtmrms 
porfunctoriL item constructiones \erbo- ilia insigmrent Quod si non quam 
rum indieasset, ntillo< autorum locos pro- multa, sed duntnxnt qunm multoriun gc- 
Lrcns ex qmbus ilia. pantcr et Mgmficn- nermn errata lbi «unt, commeniorarc 
tiones coguosci possent , multi postca lmi, mcrito ccrtc exclamaho, t/ rparrtf/, 7 
ccrtatmi multa hnic mile sine xillo do- 5 tTrcira, tI o vardnov t ara t u * 

It ct u nc judtuo excerpta mscnicrunt i mm ulluin \itu genus posse n nobis 
Donee tandem mdoctis txpograplus de gitnn nut fingi CM tuno, cuju** ibi nhqim* 
nugenda lexicorum mule inter se certan- cxcinplum non extnt, p IJtf He P r, > 
tduw et premia ns q\n id prx star cut thuc r rfter utLs some in tnuo. c - 

propoiicutibus qua jejuna, et, m ita errur 
loqm beet imedenta. nntta emit expose 
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15 Henry Stephens had devoted twelve years of his 
laborious life to Ins own immense woik, large ma- ^ 
terials for winch had been collected by his father oimc 

In comprehensive and copious interpretation of 
words it not only left far behind every earliei dictionaiy, 
but is still the single Greek lexicon , one which some have 
ventured to abridge or enlarge, but none have presumed 
to supersede Its arrangement, as is perhaps scarce neces- 
sary to say, is not according to an alphabetical, but a radical 
order , that is, the supposed roots following each other 
alphabetically, every derivative or compound, of whatever 
initial letter, is placed after the primary word. Tins method 
is certainly not very convenient to the uninformed reader, 
and perhaps, even with a view to the scientific knowledge of 
the language, it should have been deferred for a more ad- 
vanced stage of etymological learning The Thesaurus 
embodies the critical writings of Budaius and Camerarius, 
with whatever else had been contributed by the Greek exiles 
of the preceding age and by their learned disciples Much, 
no doubt, has since been added to what we find in the The- 
sauius of Stephens, as to the nicety of idiom and syntax, 
or to the principles of formation of words, but not, perlfaps, 
m copiousness of explanation, which is the proper object of a 
dictionary “ The leading defects conspicuous in Stephens,” 
it is said by the critic alieady quoted, “ are inaccurate or 
falsified quotations, the deficiency of several thousand words, 
and a wrong classification both of primitives and derivatives. 
At the same time, we ought ratliei to be surprised that, 
under existing disadvantages, he accomplished so much even 
m this last department, than that he left so much undone ” 

16 It has been questioned among bibliographers, whether 
there are two editions of the Thesaurus, the first a i rt HEcdby 
in 1572, the second \\ ithout a date, and probably Sc ‘ iruL ’ 1 ' 
after 1580 The affirmative seems to be sufficient!} proved * 


k l^iccron (vol nxw ) contends tint 
thnt the supposed second edition difilrs 
onl) b) a change in the titk-pagt, vrherc 
in ice find rather nn unlnpp\ nttempt at 
"it, in the fol lotting distich aimed at 
Scapula — 


Quldam i-maiarr me capulo tenut MvIJdlt 
eimra 

TTgcr cram a ieapuln latini nt hur rrtlro 

But it seerm that Stephens in hts Bn -r^- 
tn dc J ipMi I atmitati, mention-; this 
second edition, r huh i ud In tho^ \-j,o 
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The sale, however, of so voluminous and expensive a woik 
did not indemnify its authoi , and it has often beeu com- 
plained of, that Scapula, who had been employed under 
Stephens, injured his superior by the publication of Ins 
well-known abudgement in 1579- The fact, however, that 
Scapula had possessed this advantage, rests on little evi- 
dence, and his preface, if it were true, would be the highest 
degree of effrontery*: it was natuial that some one should 
abridge so voluminous a lexicon. Literatuie, at least, owes 
an obligation to Scapula.t The temper of Henry Stephens, 
restless and unceitam, was not likely to retain riches, he 
passed seveial years in wandering ovei Europe, and having 
wasted a consideiable foituue amassed by his fathei, died in 
a public hospital at Lyons m 159S t, “ opibus,” says his 
biographer, “ atque etiam mgenio destitutes in nosoconno.” 

have examined it to hirvc fewer typogra- grettmg some publications, by which the 
phical errors than the other, though it is editor of Casaubon’s letters thinks he 
aduhtted that the leaves might be inter- might mean the Apologie pour Herodote, 
mixed without inconvenience, so close is and the Palfestra de Justi Lipsu Latmi- 
the lesemblance Yid. Maittane, p 356 tate, the former of which, a very well- 
— 360 Brunet, Man du Libr Gres- known book, contains a spirited attack 
well, vol n "p 289 on the Bonnsh priesthood, but \wth less 

* [Incidi forte in Tkesaurum ab Hen- regard either for truth or decorum m the 
nco Stephano conscnptum Greswell’s selection of his stones than became the 
Greek Press, il 284 — 1842 ] character of Stephens, and the latter is 

f Maittaire says that Scapula’s lexicon of little pertinence to its avowed subject 
is as perfidious to the reader as its author Henry Stephens had long been subject 
was to bis master, and that Dr Busby to a disorder natural enough to labonous 
would not suffer his boys to use it, men, qiucdam actionum consuetarum 
p 358 But this has hardly been the satietas et fastidium, Maittaire, p 248 
general opinion See Quarterly Review, Robert Stephens had carried with him 
till suprd to Geneva in 1550, the punches of his 

J Casaubon writes frequently to Sea- t\pes, made at the expense of Francis 1 , 
liger about the strange behaviour of his supposing that they were a gift of the 
father-in-law, and complains that he had hmg On the death, however, of Henry 
not even lea\e to look at the books in Stephens, they were claimed by Henry 
the latter’s library, which he himself IY , and the senate of Geneva restored 
scarce e\er visited Ndsti horainem, them They had been pledged for 400 
nbsti mores, nosti quid npud cum pos- crowns, and Casaubon complains as or a 
sim, hoc est, quam nihil possim, qui great injury, that the estate of Stephens 
aidetur in suam pcmiciem conspirasse was made answerable to the creditor 
Bpist. 21 And, still more scverch, when the pledge was given up to tic 
Bpist 41 Nam noster, etsi mens va- hmg of France See Le Clercs rc- 
Icnsquc, pridem nuraero hormnum, certe marks on this m Bibliotheque Choisic, 
doctorum, exmn meruit ea cst ilhus vol xix p 219 Also a vindication o 
mhumamtas, et quod nvutus dico, de- Stephens by Maittaire from the charge 
linum , qui libros quoslibet vetcres, ut of having stolen them, (Yitrc Step nano- 
Indici grsphi nurum, alas imidct, sibi rum, i 34 ) and again in Grcsuc 5 
penre Mint, sed quid die liabeat aut non, Parisian Press, i 399 He seems n )0\ 
yuxta scio ego cum lgnavissimo After the suspicion of theft, but twielhtr ie 
Stephens’s death, ho wrote in kinder had just cause to think the punches were 
terms than he had done before , but rc- his ow n, it is now impossible to dtcK c 
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17* Tlic Ilellemsmus of Angelus Caninms, n native of tlie 
Milanese, is merely a grammar Tanaquil Faber nciiewimu. 
prefers it not only to that of Clenardus, but to all ofC ‘ mlnlu ' 
which existed even in Ins own time. It was published at 
Pans m 1555 Those who do not express themselves so 
strongly, place him above Ins predecessors. Cannnus is 
much fuller than Clenardus , the edition by Crenius (Leyden, 
1700 ,) containing 380 pages The syntax is very scanty , 
but Cannnus was well conversant with the mutations of 
words, and is diligent 111 noting the differences of dialects, 111 
winch he has been thought to excel He was acquainted 
with the digamma, and with its Latin form I will Vergara** 
take this opportunity of observing that tlie Greek sr<unmar 
grammar of Vergara, mentioned in the first part of this w r oik 
(p 325 ), and of which I now possess the Pans edition of 
1557, printed by William Morel (ad Complutensem cditionem 
excusum et restitution) appears supenoi to those of Clenaidus 
or Varenius Tins book is doubtless very scarce , it is plain 
that Tanaquil Faber, Bnillet, Morliof, and, I should add, 
Nicolas Antonio, had never seen it*, nor is it mentioned by 
Brunet or Watts 1‘ There is, however, a copy in the British 
Museum. Scahger says that it is very good, and that Cam- 
inus has borrowed from it the best parts t Vergara had, of 
course, profited by tlie commentaries of Budaeus, tlie great 
source of Greek philology m western Europe , but he dis- 
plays, as far as I can judge by recollection more than com- 
parison, an ampler knowledge of the rules of Greek than any 
of his other contemporaries This grammar contains 438 
pages, more than 100 of which me given to the syntax 
A small grammai 1 by Nunnez, or Pincianus, published at 
Valencia in 1555, seems chiefly borrowed from Clenardus or 
Vergara 

* Blount, Bnillet aussi quolque chose dans son Hellems- 

t Antonio says it was printed nt mus. This, as Bajlc truly observes, re- 
Alcala, 157*3, demde Pnrisus, 1550 duces the eulogies Scahger has elsewhere 
The first is of course a false. print, if given Cam mus to very little. Scahger s 
the second is not so likewise, ho had loose expressions arc not of much \alue. 
never seen the book Yet he who had seen Vergaras gram- 

\ Scahgerana Sccundn T Vergara, mar might better know what was on- 
Uspagnol, a compost une bonne gram- ginal in others, than Tanaquil- Faber, 
mairo Grccquc, mats Canmius a pris wlio had never seen it 
tout lc meilleur do tous, ct a mis du sien ^ ^ * 

, . i 1 4v 
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18. Peter Ramus, m 1557) gave a fresh proof of his 
Grammars of acu ^ eness and ongmality, by publisbiug a Greek 
sfiburgms d g rammai ) with many important variances from Ins 
piecuisois. Scaliger speaks of it with little lespect, 
but he is habitually contemptuous towards all but his imme- 
diate friends.* Lancelot, author of the Poit Royal grammar, 
praises highly that of Ramus, though lie reckons it too intri- 
cate. This grammar I have not seen in its original state, 
but Sylburgius published one in 1582, which he professes to 
have taken from the last edition of the Ramean giammar. 
It has been said that Laurence Rhodomann was the first who 
substituted the paitition of the declensions of Greek nouns 
into three for that of Clenardus, who intioduced or retained 
the prolix and unphilosophical division into ten.f But Ramus 
is clearly entitled to this credit. It would be doubted whether 
be is equally to be praised, as he certainly has not been equally 
followed, in making no distinction of conjugations, nor separ- 
ating the verbs in /xi from those m w, on the ground that 
their geneial flexion is the same. Much has been added to 
this grammm by Sylburgius himself, a man in the first rank 
of Greek scholais, “especially,” as he tells us, “m the 
latter books, so that it may be called lather a supplement than 


* Scaligeraun Casaubon, it must be 
owned, who had more candour than 
Scaliger, speaks cquall) ill of the gram- 
mar of Ramus JCpist 87S 

f Morhof, In c G Preface to 
translation ol Mattlmc s Greek grammar 
r Lhe learned author of this preface has 
not alluded to Ramus, and though he 
praises Svlburgius for his mnpro\ements 
m the mode of treating grammar, scans 
unacquainted with that work which I 
mention in the tc\t IV o editions of 
it are in the British Museum, 1582 and 
1GOO but, upon comparison, I behove 
that there is no difference between them 
Hie best of these grammar of the 
1 Gth ccntur\ hear no sort of comp irisnn 
with those which lm\c been latterh 
published in Germans \rul it seems 
struv c nt first stght that the old r cho- 
h\r- such as Ihulun 3V imuus t uuc- 
rarius and nnm mori «houhl haw 
i ntun Greek which tin \ were fond of 
doing much bitter than from their grwt 
mnoran v of man) fm darnuital rtilw of 


syntax we could hate anticipated But 
reading continuall) and thinking in 
Greek, the\ found comparative accuracy 
by a secret tact, and b) continual mu- 
tation of what the) read Language is 
nluavs a mosaic work, made up of asso- 
ciated fragments, not of separate mole 
cules , wo repeat, not the simple uortls 
but the phrases and even the sentences 
wc have caught from others Budrcus 
wrote Greek without knowing its gram- 
mar, that is, without a drtmet notion of 
moods or tenses, as men speak their own 
language tokrablv well without lming 
ever nttended to a grammatical rule 
Still man) faults must be found in m/cJi 
writing on a clo^e inspection Bin n* 
was pirtlv the amc in Latin durin^ the 
nucldle ages, except tint Latin wv flt 
that time better under itood than f»rtk 
v as in the state* nth centurv , not that 
so main nerd a ire In ir n, hut tho 
who « roll it Ik i hail more correct 
tinn*- of the grammar 
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mi abridgement of the giammnr of Ramus ” The syntax in 
this grammar is much better than m Clenardus, from whom 
some have erroneously supposed Sylburgius to have borrowed, 
but I have not compared him with Vergara * The Greek 
grammar of Sanctius is praised by Lancelot , yet, from what 
lie tells us of it, ne may infer that Sanctius, though a great 
master of Latin, being comparatively unlearned in Greek, 
displayed such temerity m Ins hypotheses as to fall into very 
great errors The first edition was printed at Antwerp in 
1581 

19 A few more books of a grammatical nature, falling 
within the present period, may be found m Morliof, Camerarjttf 
Baillct, and the bibliographical collections , but Canter, 

. o L ill 7 Robortellui 

neitiiei in number nor importance do they deserve 
much notice t In a more miscellaneous philology, the 
Commentaries of Cameranus, 1551, are superior to any 
publication of the kind since that of BudfEus m 1529 The 
Novje Lectiones of William Canter, though the work of a 
very young man, deserve to be mentioned as almost the first 
effort of an art which has done much for ancient literature — • 
that of restoring a corrupt text, through conjecture, not loose 
and cmpnical, but guided by a skilful sagacity, and upon 
principles which we may without impropriety not only call 
scientific, but approximating sometimes to tbe logic of the 
Novum Oiganum The earlier critics, not always possessed 
of many manuscripts, had recourse, more indeed in Latin 
than in Greek, to conjectural emendation , the prejudice 
against which, often carried too far by those who are not 
sufficiently awaie of the enormous ignorance and carelessness * 
which ordinary manuscripts display, has also been heightened 
by the random and sometimes very improbable guesses of 
editors Canter, besides the practice he showed in his Novre 


* Vossiur says of the grammarians in 
general, ex quibus doctrinro ct industrial 
Inudcrti maxime mihi meruissc videntur 
Angclus Caninius ct IYidencus Sylbur- 
gius. Aristarchus, p 6 It is said that, 
in his own grammar, which is on the 
basis of Clenardus, Vossius added little 
to what he had taken from the two 
former Bullet, in Canimo 

f In the British Museum is a booh 


by one Guillon, of whom I find no ac- 
count in biography, called Gnomon, on 
the quantity of Greek syllables This 
seems to be the earliest work of the 
kind, and he professes himself to write 
against those who think “quidvis hecre 
m quantitate syllabamm ** It is printed 
at Paris, 15SG , and it appears by Watts 
that there are dther editions 
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Lectiones, laid down the principles of his theory in a tc Syn- 
tagma de Ratione emendaudi Grsecos Auctores,” lepnnted 
in the second volume of Jebb’s edition of Anstides. He 
here shows what letters aie apt to be changed into others by 
error of transcription, 01 through a source not perhaps quite 
so obvious — the uniform mannei of pronouncing several 
vowels and diphthongs among the later Greeks, which they 
were thus led to confound, especially when a copyist wrote 
fiom dictation. But besides these corruptions, it appears by 
the instances Cantei gives, that almost any letteis are liable 
to be changed into almost any others. The abbreviations of 
copyists are also gieat causes of coiruption, and require to be 
known by those who would restore the text. Canter, how- 
ever, was not altogether the founder of this school of criticism. 
Robortellus, whose vanity and rude contempt of one so much 
supenoi to himself as Sigomus has perhaps caused his own 
real learning to be undervalued, had already written a treatise, 
entitled <c De Arte sive Ratione corngeudi Antiquorum Libros 
Disputatio , 5 ’ in which he claims to be the first who devised this 
art, “ nunc primum a me excogitata ” It is not a bad w'Oik, 
though probably lather superficial according to our present 
view's. He points out the general characters of manuscripts 
and the different styles of hand- writing ; after which he pro- 
ceeds to the rules of conjecture, making good remarks on the 
causes of corruption and consequent means of restoration. It 
is published in the second volume of Gruter’s Thesaurus 
Cuticus. Robortellus, however, does not advcit to Greek 
manusciipts, a field upon wdncli Cantei first entered The 
Novae Lectiones of William Canter are not to be confounded 
with the Varue Lectiones of his biotliei Theodore, a respect- 
able but less eminent scholar. Canter, it maybe added, was 
the fiist, according to Boissonade, who, 111 his edition of 
Eunpidcs, restoied some soit of order and measure to the 
chorusses. " 


*■ Biogr Lmv Thu Lift of C-mtcr in 
Melchior Ac 1 tm is one of the best his 
pollution contains, it sterns to be copied 
from orn In ’Miraus Center v*ns n 
11)111 of gn it mor il n *_1 1 ;is hknr\ 
s ccltiiirt , tlu. nccolint of hi sttnhe 4 


interesting Pho nuthor of it dwells 
justh on Cnntir’s skill in cxplorin/ tin 
text of in inuscripts nml in obstninftli 
Mimtums of orthosrrtpln ^ ^ 

Blount Bailkt, Nictron vol xsix ♦ nnH 
( hnlmcr" 
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20 Sjlburgius, whose grammar has been all eady praised, 
was of great use to Stephens in compiling the Editions by 
Thesaurus , it has even been said, but perhaps with s * ll,ur G tur 
German partiality, that the greater part of its value is due 
to lnm * The editions of Sylburgius, especially those of 
Aristotle and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, are among the 
best of that age , none, indeed, containing the entire works 
of the Stagirite, is equally esteemed t He had never risen 
above the station of a schoolmaster in small German towms, 
till lie relinquished the employment for ( that of superintendent 
of classical editions m the press of AVechcl, and afterwards 
m that of Commelin But the death' of this humble and 
laborious man, m 1596, was deplored by Casaubon as one Of 
the heaviest blow’s that learning could have sustained 

21 Michael Neander, a disciple of iHelanchthon and 
Cameranus, who became rector of a flourishing N 
school at Isfeld in Thuringia soon after 1550, and 
remained there till Ins death in 1595, was certainly much 
inferior to Sylburgius, yet to lnm Geimany was chiefly in- 
debted for keeping alive, in the geneial course of study, 
some little taste for Grecian literature, which towards the 
end of the century was rapidly declining The “Eiote- 
mata Grtccffl Linguaj” of Neander, according to Eichhorn, 
drove the earlier grammars out of use in the schools t But 
the publications of Neander appear to be little more than 
such extracts from the Greek writers as he thought would be 


* Melchior Adam, p 193 In the 
article of the Quarterly Review, several 
times already quoted, it is said that the 
Thesaurus “bears much plainer marks 
of the sagncity and erudition of Sylbut- 
gius than of the desultory and hasty stu- 
dies of his master, than nhom he was 
more clear sighted,” n compliment at the 
expense of Stephens, not perhaps easily 
rcconcileable with the eulogy a little be 
fore passed by the reviewer on the latter, 
as the greatest of Greek scholars except 
Casaubon Stephens says of himself, 
quern habuit (Sylburgius), novo quodara 
more dommum simul ac pneceptorem, 
quod lllo bencficium pro sua mgenuitate 
agnoscit (apud Maittaire, p 121 ) But 
it has been remarked that Stephens was 
not equally ingenuous^ and never ac- 


knowledges any obligation to Sjlbur- 
gius, p 583 Scahger says, Stephanus 
non solus fecit Thesaurum , plusteurs y 
ortt mis la mnm , and in another place, 
Sylburgius a travaill6 au Tr6sor de H 
Etienne But it is impossible for us to 
apportion the disciple s share in this 
great work , which might be more than 
Stephens owned, and less than the Ger- 
mans have claimed Niceron, which is 
remarkable, has no life of Sylburgius 
f The Aristotle of Sylburgius is pro- 
perly a senes of editions of that philoso- 
pher s separate works, published from 
1584 to 1596 It is in jjreat request 
when found complete, which is rarely 
the cose It lias no Latin translation 
\ Gcsclnchte dcr Cultur in 277 
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useful in education * Seveial of them are gnomologies, 01 
collections of moial sentences fiom the poets , a species of 
compilation not uncommon m the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, but neither exhibiting much learning 1101 favoui- 
able to the acquisition of a tiue feeliug for ancient poetiy 
The Thesaurus of Basilius Faber, another woik of the same 
class, published in 1571, is reckoned by Eichhorn among the 
most valuable school-books of this period, and continued to 
be used and reprinted foi two bundled yeais t 

22. Conrad Gesuer belongs almost equally to the earlier 
Gesner au d l atei P ei 1£) ds of the sixteenth century. Endowed 
with unwearied diligence, and with a mind capacious 
of omnifarious erudition, he was probably the most com- 
prehensive scholar of the age. Some of Jus writiugs have 
been mentioned in another place His “Mithridates, sive 
dc Differentns Lingual um” is the earliest effort on a great 
scale to arrange the various languages of mankind by their 
origin and analogies He was deeply versed in Greek liter- 
ature, and especially m the medical and physical writers , 
but he did not confine himself to that province It may be 
noticed lieie, that m his Stobaeus, published in 1543, Gesuer 
first printed Greek and Latin m double columns.t He was 
followed by Turnebus, in an edition of Anstotle’s Ethics, 1 
(Pans, 1555,) and the practice became, gradually general, 
though some sturdy scholars, such as Stephens and Sylbui- 
gius, did not comply with it Gesnei seems to have had no 
expectation that the Greek text would be much read, and 
only recommends it as useful in conjunction until the Latin § 
Scahgei, howe\er, depiecates so indolent a mode of study, 
and ascribes the decline of Gieek learning to these unlucky 
double columns || 

23 In the beginning of the century, as has been shou n in 
the first part of this volume, the piospects of classical literature 


9 Kiccron, \ol xx' 
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Scahgcmna Prima) were introduced 
within lux nu.mon , and, a*; he *a\< 
which would he more important, the 
jioints called comma and mnicolon, of 
which Puilti r “M/iruit«us v* w iJjl inmitor 
I>u in this then must vi*n< mi wr 
For tht comma i-> fnrpient in ht»o f mtic » 
ol ** thin mu edited lu Manut u ^ 
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in German} seemed most auspicious School and univer- 
sities, the ciicom.igenient of liberal princes, the j, CCIincor 
instruction of distinguished professors, the form- {JJJ® ln tcr * 
atton of public libraries, had gnen an impulse, the 
progressne eflects of w Inch were manifest m every pro- 
testant state of the empire Nor was any diminution of 
tins /eal and taste discernible for a few years. But after 
the death of Mohinchthon in I'jGO, and of Camel anus m 
2371 , a Iiteran dedine commenced, slow' but uniform and 
permanent, during wind) German} bad to lament a stinnge 
edipse of that lustre which bad distinguished the preceding 
age Tins was first shown in an infciionty of style, and m 
a neglect of the best standards of good writing. The ad- 
miration of Melanchthon himself led in some measure to 
tins , and to copy lus manner (genus diccndi Pluhppicum, 
as it was called) was 11101c the fashion than to have recourse 
to his masters, Cicero and Quintilian * But this, which 
would ha\e Kept up a \ cry tolerable style, gave way, not 
long afterwards, to a tasteless and barbaious turn of pluase, 
m which all feeling of propriety and elegance was lost. Tins 
lias been called Apuleianismns, ns if that indifferent writer of 
the third centur} had been set up for imitation, though pro- 
bably it was the mere sympathy of had taste and mcoriect 
expression The scholastic philosophy came back about the 
same time into the German universities, with all its technical 
jargon, and triumphed ovci the manes of Erasmus and 
Melanchthon The disciplc ’9 of Paracelsus spread their mys- 
tical rhapsodies far and wide, as much at the expense of , 
classical taste as' of sound reason. And when w^e add to - 
these untoward circumstances the dogmatic and polemical 
theology, studious of a phraseology certainly not belonging 
to the Augustan age, and the necessity of writing on many 
other subjects almost equally incapable of being tieated in 
good language, w'e cannot be much astonished that a bar- 
barous and slovenly latmity should become characteristic of 
Germany, which, even 111 later ages, very few' of its learned 
men have been able to discard. t 

* r ichhorn, 111 2 C 8 The Germrtns ing Wolfs transition of Demosthenes, 
usually saul lHnlippus for Melanchthon proceeds to boast of the Greek learning 

f Melchior Adam, dftcr highly prms- of Germany, Minch, rather singuinri}, 
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24*. In philological erudition we have seen that Germany 
German long maintained her rank, if not quite equal to France 
miue ln this period, yet nearer to hei than to any thud 
nation. We have mentioned several of the most distinguished , 
Greek verses an( ^ these we might add many names from Mel- 
mann° do ’ c hior Adam, the laborious biographer of Ins learned 
countrymen , such as Oponnus, George Fabricius, 
Fnschhn, and Crusius, who first taught the Romaic Greek 
m Germany. One, rather more known than these, was 
Laurence Rhodomann. He was the editor of several authors, 
but his chief claim to a niche in the temple seems to rest 
upon Ins Greek verses, which have geueially been esteemed 
superior to any of his generation. The piaise does not imply 
much positive excellence , for m Greek composition, and 
especially m verse, the best scholais of the sixteenth century 
make but an mdiffeient figure. Rhodomann’ s life of Luthei 
is written m Greek hexameters. It is also a curious specimen 
of the bigotry of his chuich. He boasts that Luthei pie- 
dicted the deaths of Zumgle, Cailostadt, and CEcolampadius 
as the punishment of their sacramental lan hypothesis The 
lines will be found in a note*, and may seive as a fair spe- 
cimen of as good Greek as could perhaps be written m that 
age of celebrated erudition But some othei poems of 
Rhodomann, which I have not seen, aie more piaised by the 
critics 

25. But, at the expiration of the century, few weie left 
Learning besides Rhodomann of the celebrated plnlologeis of 
cc ncs, Germany , nor had anew lace arisen to supply then 


he seems to ascribe to this translation 
Efilcit nt ante ignotiis plcmque Demo- 
sthenes nunc famihantcr nobiscum vcrsc- 
tur in schohs ct nendemus Est sane 
quod grntulemur Germania nostra?, quod 
per Wolfium tantorum fluminum do- 
quentico particcps facta est latcntur 
ipst Gro?ci, qui rcliqui sunt hodic 
Constantmopoli, pro? cTtcris eruditi, 
et Christiana? rchgioms nmantes, to- 
tum musirum chorum, rclicto Ilcbcone, 
m Gcrmanmn trinsnngr issc ( Yit l Phi- 
Iosophorum ) Mdcluor Adam 1 1 % ecl m 
the c irl\ part of the sexcntcuitb cuitury , 
^bui tins high clnnctcr uns hirdh ip- 
pbenbic to Gemini), but hispiucg\ric 


must be taken ns designed for the pre- 
ceding age, in winch the greater part of 
lus eminent men flourished JJcsidcs 
this, he is so much a compiler that tins 
passage ma> not be his ov, n 
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indues Porto**, who taught with rcjnitatton at 
Ui ’tl< 11 m re, on*- i native* of lVrtur, 1 , whose lather, a (track 
h\ origin, * im^nted to (itmn on mi omit ol rihgioti The 
‘'late ol literature, in t gem ml m hm*, h ul heroine sensibly 
u< toriornted m the (injure. This was most jien eplihle, oi 
jnrhnjis only jierrejitthh*. in its most leirmtl jirov lines, those 
" hn h had * nthrai oil the lh formation In the ojipnsite (junrtei 
iln re had In en little to lose, and something was gamed In 
tin hrst juriod of the Hi formation, the (Ttholu universities, 
gov erm d by man w ho* t jmpiditfs ware itisnjier- 
tdda avin hv ajyt ding to their si IfisttiH'ss, had he jit "is ir" 
still ui tin sun, tritk, educating tilt ir students m 
the harlnrotis logic uid literature of the nuddh ages, careless 
that iverv mi thud was cmjdoyn) m Protestant iilmation to 
divilojinud direct the talents of votttli, and tins li.ul given 
the mamfi st intellectual Mijienorttv, vvhuh taught the dis- 
njdts mil couti nijior.tries of the first rt formers a scorn fm 
tin. stujmhtv and ignorance of the jiojitsli partv, somewliat 
i \nggc r iti d, of course, as stub scuitunents generally are, hut 
d ulcerous dime me tsure to its mfltieme. It wn^ tliereloro 
one of the (list fire it servircs vvhuh the Jesuits jierfotmed to 
•let jiovsj ssion of the universities, or to found other seminaries 
lor education In these thev discarded the harhaions school- 
ho«d s then in use, put the rudimentary stuilv of the languages 
on n latter footing, devoted themselves, for the sake of reli- 
gion, to those ai(oui|ihshuieiits which religion had hitherto 
dud mud, and by giving a t iste for elegant literature, with 
ns mm h solid and s< luitilir plulosojiliy ns the knowledge of 
the tunes and tin piijudues of the church would allow, 
both vvijied awav the rojiroach of ignorance, and drew 
forth the native talents of their novices and scholars They 
taught gmtmtouslv , winch threw, however unreasonably, a 
sort of (list roilit upon salaried professors* , it was found 
tli it hoy s learned more from them m si\ months than m two 
years under other masters, and, probably for both these 


• Mox, iilii jnululmn fimnHti* neetr- nurccck piterent, ct interdum etinm doe- 
fit pmros mho inirct «t< ilueimluN ct ini- truin ptrt/jnnn pepsonnrent Jncrcddnle 
diemltrt Mi^ccpcrunt , quo nrtificlo non dictn et»t quantum luxe cnmmnlio \a- 
Milpiri m uitpi funrt m fiiimnrrc, crnni lutnt llospimnti,IIist JLMiitnrum, ] if 

ninths prn-Hrttm nliis doUonbtis quorum c 1 fol 8 1 See also I i fol GO 
doctnna \cnnhs csset»ct *diolrc null) sine 
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reasons, even Piotestants sometimes withdiew tlieir children 
from the ordinal y gymnasia and placed them m Jesuit colleges. 
No one will deny that, in their classical knowledge, paiticulaily 
of the Latin language, and m the elegance with which they 
wrote it, the order of Jesuits might stand in competition 
with any scholais of Europe. In this period of the sixteenth 
century, though not perhaps in Germany itself, they pio- 
duced several of the best writers whom it could boast * 

26 It is seldom that au age of cntical erudition is one 

Fhiioiogicai a ^ S0 ^ ne wri ^ lu g' > the two have not peihaps a na- 
stephens tui al incompatibility with each other, but the bond- 
woman too often usurps the place of the free- 
woman, and the auxiliary science of philology controls, 
instead of adorning and ministering to the taste and genius 
of original minds As the study of the Latin lauguage 
advanced, as better editions weie published, as dictionaries 
and books of cuticism "were more carefully drawn up, we 
natui ally expect to find it written with more correctness, but 
not with moie force and tiuth. The Expostulation of Hemy 
Stephens de Latimtate Falso Suspecta, 1576, is a collection 
of classical authonties for words and idioms, which seem so 
like Fiench, that the leader would not hesitate to condemn 
them Some among these, howevei, aie so familiar to us as 
good Latin, that we can hardly suspect the dictionaries not to 
have contained them I have not examined any ember edition 
than that of Calepin’s dictionaiy, as enlatged by Paulus 
Manutius, of the date of 1579, lathei after this publication 
by Henry Stephens, and ceitainly it does not appeal to limit 
these wouls, or to fail in sufficient authoiity for them 

27 • In another short production by Stephens, De Latiin- 
styicor tate Lipsn Pal.estia, he turns into ridicule the allect- 

1,1 " UJ ed style of that author, 11 110 ransacked all Ins stoics 

of learning to peiplex the readei. A much later wiitei, 
Scioppms, ill his Judicium de Stylo Ilistorico, points out se- 
xeral of the affected and erioneous expressions of Lipsius 
But lie \ias the founder of a school ol bad writers, which 
lasted foi some time, espec ia)]> in Germau\ Seneca and 
Tacitus were the authois ol antiqmt) whom Lipsius strmeto 

4 UTn! c, 11 S2 I ichhorn m DO> Tenants ns promoters of lean tuZ ,r 

Hr 1 tUr s ^recK dots jtt Utx to the v*n 
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emulate “Lipsius,” says Scahger, “is the cause that men 
have now little respect for Ciceio, whose style he esteems 
about as much as 1 do Ins own He once wrote well, but 
his third century of epistles is good for nothing ” * But a 
style of point and affected conciseness will always have its ad- 
mirers, till the excess of vicious imitation disgusts the world + 
28 Morliof, and several authorities quoted by Baillet, 
extol the Latin grammar of a Spaniard, Emanuel Mine™ or 
Alvarez, as the first in which the fancies of the an- s * nctiu ’ 
cient grammarians had been laid aside Of this woik I 
know nothing farther. But the Minerva of another native of 
Spain, Sanchez, commonly called Sanctius, the first edition of 
which appeared at Salamanca m 15S7, fai excelled any 
grammatical tieatise that had preceded it, especially as to the 
rules of syntax, which he has reduced to their natural prin- 
ciples, by explaining appaient anomalies He is called the 
prince of grammarians, a divine man, the Mercuiy and Apollo 
of Spain, the father of the Latin language, the common 
teacher of the learned, in the panegyrical style of the Lipsn 
or Scioppu t The Minerva, enlarged and corrected at differ- 
ent times by the most eminent scholars, Scioppius, Perizo- 
mus, and others more lecent, still retains a leading place m 
philology “No one among those,” says its last editor Bauer, 
“ who have written well upon grammar, has attained such 
reputation and even authority as the famous Spamaid whose 
work we now give to the press ” But Sanctius has beeu 
charged with too great proneness to ceusure his piedeces- 
sors, especially Valla, and with an excess of novelty in his 
theoretical speculations. 


* Scaligcrana Secunda 
f hlincus, quoted in Melchior Adam’s 
Lift of Lipsius, praises Ins eloquence, 
with contempt of those who thought 
their own feeble and empty writing 
like Cicero’s, See also Eichhorn, m 
299 , Baillet, who has a long article on 
the st}lc of Lipsius and the school it 
formed, (Jugemens des Savans, vol u 
p 192 4to edition) , and Blount, also 
the note M. in Bayle’s article on Lip- 
sius The following passage of Sciop- 
pius I transcribe from Blount — “ In 
Justi Lipsu stylo, senptons ictato nostra 
clamsimi, ista? apparent dotes , acumen, 

VOL I ^ K 


venustas, delectus, ornatus vel nimius, 
cum vix quicquam propne dictiim ci 
placeat, turn schemata nullo nutnero, 
tandem verborum copia, desunt autera 
pcrspicuitas, puntas, eequabihtas, collo- 
catio, junctura ct numerus oratonus. 
Itaquc oratio ejus est obscura, non pau- 
cis barbansmis ct soloecismis, plunbus 
Tero nrcboismis et ldiotismis, innumeris 
etiam neotcrismis inquinatn, comprc- 
hensio dbscura, compositio fracta ct in 
particulns concisa, vocura similium aut 
ambiguarum puenhs captatio " 

{ Baillet. 

K 
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29 . The writers, who in this second moiety of the sixteenth 
orations of century appear to have been most conspicuous for 
.Murttus purity of style, were Muretus, Paulus Manutius, 
Perpmiauus, Osorius, Maphaeus, to whom we may add our 
own Buchanan, and perhaps Haddon Muretus is celebrated 
for his Orations, published by Aldus Manutius in 1576 . 
Many of these were - delivered a good deal earlier. Ruhn- 
Panegyric of kemus, editor of the works of Muretus, says, that he 
Ruhntenms a |. 0Ilce ec lip Se( J Bembo, Sadolet, and tbe whole host 
of Ciceroniaus , expressing himself so perfectly 111 that 
author’s style that we should fancy ourselves to be reading 
him, did not the subject betray a modern hand. “ hi 
learning,” he says, “and 111 knowledge of the Latin language, 
Manutius was not inferior to Muietus, we may even say, 
that his zeal in imitating Cicero was still strongei, inasmuch 
as he seemed to have no other aim all his life than to bear a 


perfect resemblance to that model. Yet he rather followed 
than overtook Ins master, and in this line of imitation cannot 
be compared with Muretus The reason of this was, that 
nature had bestowed 011 Muretus the same kind of genius that 
she had given to Cicero, while that of Manutius was very 
diffeient. It was from this similarity of temperament that 
Muretus acquned such felicity of expression, such grace in 
narration, such wit in raillery, such perception of what would 
gratif)*- the ear m tbe stiuctuie and cadence of Ins sentences. 
The resemblance of natural disposition made it a spontaneous 
act of Muietus to fall into the footsteps of Cicero ; while, with 
all the efforts of Manutius, Ins dissimilar genius led him con- 
stantly away , so that we should not wonder when the viitings 
of one so delight us that v r e cannot lay them down, while we 
are soon weaned noth those of the other, coirect and polished 
as they aie, on account of the painful desire of imitation which 
they betray No one, since the rcvnal of letters,” Ruhn- 
kemus proceeds, “ has written Latin more correctly than 
Muretus, yet even 111 him a few inadvertencies may be 
discoveied. ” r 


‘ 30 Notwithstanding the panegjnc of so .excellent a 

iHVrt.t, scliolai, I cannot feel this very close approximation 
” i>u of Muretus to the Ciceronian standard , and it even 


* MurUi optr t, cum HuhnVwm, I 
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seems to me that I have not rarely met with modern Latin 
of a more thoroughly classical character His style is too 
redundant and florid, lus topics very trivial. Witness the 
whole oration on the battle of Lepanto, where the gieatness 
of his subject does not raise them above the level of a school- 
boy’s exercise The celebrated eulogy on the St Bartholo- 
mew massacre, delivered befoie the Pope, will serve as a 
very fair specimen to exemplify the latinity of Muretus * 
Scahger, invidious for the most part in his characters of 
contemporary scholars, declares that no one since Cicero had. 
written so well as Muretus, but that he adopted the Italian 
diffuseness, and says little in many words. This observation 
seems perfectly just 

31. The epistles of Paulus Manutius are written in what we 
may call agentleman-hke tone, without the virulence of 
or querulousness that disgusts too often in the com- M« nuli,u - 
positions of literary men Of Panvimus, Robortellus, Sigo- 
mus, Ins own peculiar rivals, he writes in a friendly spirit 
and tone of eulogy His letters are chiefly addressed to 
the great classical scholars of Ins age But, on the other 
hand, though exclusively on literary subjects, they deal 
chiefly in generalities , and the affectation of copying Cicero 
in every phrase gives a coldness and almost an air of insin- 
cerity to the sentiments They have but one note, the praise 
of learning , yet it is rarely that they impart to us much 
information about its history aud progiess Hence they 

* O noctem illam memorabilem ct in ac fugassct, hujus quoque pulchemmi 
fastis eximia? alicujus nota? adjcctione facti pracipuam gloriam ad se potissi- 
signandam, qua? paucorum seditiosorum mum voluit pertinere, alter, quamquam 
intcritu regem a pncsenti eaidis periculo, aitate nondum ad rem mihtarenl idonea 
regnum a perpetua bellorum civilium crat, tanta tamen est ad yirtutcm indole, 
formidine libera vit I Qua quidem nocte ut neminem msi fratrera in his rebus 
stellas equidem ipsas luxisse sohto mti- gerendis a?quo annno sibi passurus fuent 
dius arbitror, et flumen Sequanatn ma antepom O diem denique ilium ple- 
jores undas volvisse, quo eitius ilia ira- num lrc tit in? et bilantatis, guo tu, beat is- 
purorum hominum cada\era cvolveret et sime pater/ hoc ad te nuncio abato, Deo 
exoneraret in mare O felicissimam immortab, et Divo Ludovico regj, cujus 
mulicrem Cathannam, regis matrem, qua? hocc in ipso pemgilio evenerant, gratias 
cum tot annos admirabili prudentia pa- acturus, indictas a te supphcationes pe- 
rique solicitudme regnum filio, filium des obusti ! Quis optabdior ad te nun- 
regno conservasset, turn demum sccura cius adfem poterat 9 aut nos jpsi quod 
regnantem filu/m adspexit 1 O regis felicius optare poteramus pnncipium 
fratres ipsos quoque beatosl quorum pontificatus tui, quara ut prim is ilhs 
alter cum, qua retatc caiten vix adhuc mensibus tetrara lllam caligmem, quasi 
arma tractare mcipiunt, ca ipse quater exorto sole, discussam cemcremus? voL i 
t commisso proeho fraternos bostes fregi«et p 197 edit. Iluhnhen ^ ^ 

K K °2 
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might serve foi any age, and seem like pattern founs toi 
the epistles of a hteiary man. In point of tneie style there 
can be no companson between the letters of a Sadolet orMa- 
nutius on the one hand, and those of a Scahger, Lipsrus, 01 
Casaubou on the other. But while the first pall on the 
reader by then monotonous elegance, the others aie full of 
animation and pi eg nant with knowledge. Even in what he 
most valued, correct Latin, Manutius, as Scioppius lias 
observed, is not without errors. But the want of perfect 
dictionanes made it difficult to avoid illegitimate expressions 
which modern usage suggested to the waiter.* 

32. Mauritius, as the passage above quoted has shown, is 

not reckoned by Ruhnkemus quite equal to Muictus, 

Latinists ^ east m lia tuial genius Scioppius thinks him con- 
summate m delicacy and giace. He tells us that 
Mauutius could haidly speak three woids of Latin, so that 
the Germans who came to visit him looked down on his 
deficiency But this, Scioppius lemaiks, as Erasmus had 
done a bundled yeais before, was one of the mles observed 
by the Italian scholars to pieseive the correctness of their 
style. They peiceived that the daily use of Latin m speech 
must bung m a torrent of barbarous phrases, which, “ claim- 
ing afterwauls the pnvileges of acquaintance” ('quodain 
famihantatis jure), would obtiude their company during 
composition, and lender it difficult foi the most accurate 
writer to avoid them.f 

33. Perpnnanus, a V.denciau Jesuit, mote some orations, 

hardly leinembered at niesent, but Ruhnkemus has 

lYrydnlnnus, , * / . . . 1 _ T i /~i 1 

<>;onm placed Inin alone with Muietus, as the two Uis.u- 
pines (if that word may be so used foi brevity ), 
have excelled the Italians in latunt> A writer of more 
celebrit) was Oaonus, a Poi tu^uese bishoji, whose tieatise 
on glory, and, what is better known. Ins Ilistor) of tin 
Reiffu of Emanuel, hn\c ])lnied bun in a luifli J«mk anioniT 
tin mntntois of the August. m l.uurn.i”;e Some extracts 
from Osoruis de Gloria will he found in the first \olumeof 
the Reti ospectn e Review dins has been scum tunes lanind 
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to bo the famous work of Cicoro with that title, which Pe- 
trarch posseted and lost, and whuh Petrus Alcyomus has 
boon said to ha\e transferred to his own book De Exilio 
But foi tins latter conjee ture there is, I believe, neither evi- 
dence nor presumption , and certainly Osorios, if we may 
judge fiom the passages quoted, was no Cicero Loid Ba- 
con has said of lnm, that “ his vein was weak and waterish,” 
whuh these extracts confirm They ha\e not elegance 
enough to compensate for their verbosity and emptiness 
Dnpin, how e\cr, calls him the Cicero of Portugal.* Nor 
is less honour due to the Jesuit Mallei (Muphams), whose 
chief w oi k is the History of India, published in 17S6. 
Mallei, according to Scioppuis, was so tnteful of his style, 
that he used to recite the breviary in Greek, lest he should 
become too much accustomed to bad Latin, t Tins may 
perhaps be said in ridicule of such purists Like Manu- 
tuis, he was tediously elaborate in correction , some have 
obsened that his History of India has scarce any value except 
for its stjle t 

31 The writings of Buchanan, and especially his Scottish 
lustoiy, are written with strength, perspicuity, and n uchan;u)( 
neatness § Many of our own critics have extolled Ha ‘ Won 
the lntnnty of Walter Iladdon Ills Orations w r ere published 
m 1567 They belong to the first years of tins period But 
they seem hardly to deserve any high praise Haddon had 
certainly laboured at an imitation of Cicero, but without 
catching his manner, or getting rid of the florid, semi-poetical 
tone of the fourth century A specimen, taken much at 
random, but rather favourable than otherwise, from his 01 a- 
tion 011 the death of the young brothers of the house of Suf- 
folk, at Cambridge, 111 1550, is given 111 a note || Another 

* Niccron, \ol n ccrtc mirnbihtcr cxercitnm, tot cumula- 

f Do Stylo Hist p 71 tnm futioribus Cnntabngiam 1 Grovi nos 

j Tirnboschi, Niccron, vol v Biogr % ulncrc percussit hyems, rcstas saucios ad 
Umv terrnm afllixit Calcndo? Marine stan-r 

5 Lc CIcrc, in nn article of tbc Bi- tem mlliuc Academiam nostrnm ct crcc- 
bbotb^que Clioivic, vol \ 111 , pronounces tam vehunenter impulerunt, et dc priori 
a high eulogy on Buchanan, tis having statu suo depressorunt Idas Juluc nu- 
writtcn better tlian any one else in verse tantem jam ct mclmntam oppresscrunt. 
and prose , that is, as I understand turn, Cum magnus llle, fidci magister ct ex- 
Imving written prose better than any one clIIuir nostcr in ven fchgionc doctor, 
who lias written verse so well, and the Mnrtinus Buccrus, frigoribfis Jiybcrms 
converse congHcmviRsot, tantnm in qjas occnsu 

|| O Jabonosam et si non miscrom, plngam vidci’'*^'^ mnjorem 

. kicS *\ 
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work of a different kind, wherein Haddou is said to lia\e 
been concerned jointly with Sir John Cheke, is the Refor- 
matio Legurn Ecclesiasticarum, the proposed code of the 
Anglican Church, drawn up under Edward VI. It is, con- 
sidering the subject, m very good lauguage. 

35 . These are the chief writers of this part of the sixteenth 
sipomus century who have attained reputation for the polish 
^ona° nso1a " aut ^ P unt Y their Latin style. Sigonius ought, 

perhaps, to be mentioned in the same class, since 
his writings exhibit not only perspicuity and precision, but as 
much elegance as their subjects would permit. He is also 
the acknowledged authoi of the treatise De Consolatione, 
which long passed with many for a work of Cicero E\en 
Tnaboschi w'as only undeceived of this opinion by meeting 
with some unpublished letters of Sigonius, wherein he con- 
fesses the foigery. * It seems, however, that he had in- 
serted some authentic fragments Lipsius speaks of this 
counterfeit wnth the utmost contempt, but after all his in- 
vective can scarcely detect any bad latimty t The Conso- 
latio is, m fact, like many other imitations of the philosophical 
writings of Cicero, resembling then original in Ins faults of 
verbosity and want of depth, but flowing and graceful in 
language. Lipsius, who affected the other extieme, was not 
likely to ialue that which deceived the Italians into a belief 
that Tully himself was before them It was, at least, not 
eveiy one who could have done this like Sigonius. 

36. Several other names, especially from the Jesuit col- 
leges, might, I doubt not, be added to the list of good Latin 
writers by any competent scholar, who should piosecute the 


non colnm ullam cxpcctaremus, sed ne 
posse quidcm capoctnn credcremus \ c- 
rum postquam inundantcs, ct in Canta- 
brigiam cfltrccsccntcs a^stivi sudorts 
lllud prrff ms ct nureolum par SufTol- 
cicnsium fratrum, turn quulcm plrcgri- 
mtum a nobis «cd tuncn plane nostrum 
obrtKnint, mc ingcmuunus, ut inflmtns 
ddor vi\ ullam tanu nnh le'vaiiomm 
nntnirc possiu Pirflctus onim scicnua 
pi cr c Cvrtc jrcompnmbibs ^Iar- 

tu ns Huccrus 1 c^t net rcipuhlirt ncc 
t > *ro tame a suo tampon nmrtims 
mimrutm tin tinni l ct in nr bo ifH c- 
t» s Sufi d uno atiiem quo* ill*. fln- 
ne-s n f j o nmni latihtn, l nnjtnm 
-tUtt m dtephne rcliquu mi tim r<.- 


pente sudorum fltmunibus ab^orpti sunt* 
ut prius mortem lllorum nudiremu' 
quam morbum nnimadvertcrcmus 
* Biojir Lm\ art Sigonio 
*f* Lipsn Opera Critica 
abusive, as usual in this n^c Qm 3ti 
tern die suawludius qui latere ^ p n <c 
ccnsmt sub ill i persona 7 Mah rmhir 
cult dc <eculo nostro nidtcawt (Join 
cium tam dissm lie nb dlo anro ,rTl 
hoc plumbum 7 nc sirma quid^m ( icito 
ms potest mdum ut dh 

II dies judicuitn nuum, in quo 1 ah 
asp nt'is rt uirt.ro I • > tm * 1 c 
MijKrlm iin'o no mm *c w *■ ( 

iu ina msucta 10 l fu it 
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research through public libraries by the aid of the biogra- 
phical dictionaries. But more than enough may Dc( ., lncor 
have been said for the general reader. The decline learning 
of classical literature m this sense, to which we have ln It4ly 
already alluded, was the theme of complaint towaids the close 
of the century, and above all in Italy Paulus Mauutius had 
begun to lament it long before But Latinus Latmius him- 
self, one of the most learned scholars of that country, states 
positively, in 15S4«, that the Italian universities were forced 
to send for their professors from Spam and France * And 
this abandonment by Italy of her former literary glory was 
far more striking in the next age, an age of science, but not 
of polite literature. Ranke supposes that the attention of 
Italy being more turned towards mathematics and natural 
history, the study of the ancient writers, which do not con- 
tribute greatly to these sciences, fell into decay But this 
seems hardly an adequate cause, nor had the exact sciences 
made any stinking progress m the penod immediately under 
review. The rigorous orthodoxy of the church, which in. 
some measure revived an old jealousy of heathen learning, 
must have contributed far more to the effect. Sixtus V 
notoriously disliked all profane studies, and was even kept 
with difficulty fiom destroying the antiquities of Rome, 
several of which were actually demolished by his bigotted 
and barbarous zeal t No other pope, I believe, has been 
guilty of what the Romans always deemed sacrilege. In 
such discouraging circumstances we could hardly wonder at 
what is reported, that Aldus Manutius, having been made 
professor of rhetoric at Rome, about 1589, could only get 
one or two hearers But this, perhaps, does not rest on very 
good authority $ It is agreed that the Greek language was 
almost wholly neglected at the end of the century, and theie 
was no one in Italy distinguished for a knowledge of it 
Baromus must be reckoned a man of laborious erudition , yet 
he wrote his annals of the ecclesiastical history of twelve cen-" 
turies, without any acquaintance with that tongue 


* Tiraboscln, x 387 authority alone of Kossi, n writer who 

+ Ilankc, i 476 took the name of Erythneus, and has 

\ Id 482 Renouard, Imprimcnc communicated a good deal of literary 

des Aides, ui 197, doubts the truth of miscellaneous information, but not ah 

this story, which is said to come on the ways such ns deserves confidence 
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3J. The two greatest scholars of the sixteenth century, 
jo«eph being rather later than most of the rest, aie jet 

bcaiiger unnamed , Joseph Scahger and Isaac Casaubon 

The former, son of Julius Caesar Scahger, and, in the esti- 
mation at least of some, his inferior m natuial genius, though 
much above him m learning and judgment, was perhaps the 
most extraordinary master of general erudition that has ever 
lived His industry was unremitting through a length of 
life , his memory, though he natuially complains of its failure 
m latter years, had been prodigious , he was, in fact, convei- 
sant with all ancient, and very extensively with modern litera- 
tuie The notes of Ins conveisations, taken down by some 
of Ins friends, and well known by the name of Scaligeiana, 
though full of vanity and contempt of otheis, and though not 
always pel haps faithful legisters of what he said, beai witness 
to Ins acuteness, vivacity, and learning * But Ins own nu- 


* The Scahgcrana Prima, as the} are 
called, were collected by Francis Vertu- 
mcn, a phxsician of Poitiers, the Se~ 
cundi, which are much the longest, by 
two brothers, named De Vassan, who 
were admitted to the mtimac} of Scaligcr 
it Leyden The\ seem to have regis- 
tered all Ins table-talk m common-place 
books alphabetically arranged Hence, 
when he spoke at different times of the 
same person or subject, the whole was 
published in an undigested, incoherent, 
and sometimes self-contradictory para- 
graph He was not strict about consist- 
ency , as men of his temper seldom are in 
their comersation, and one would be 
slow in relying on what he has said, 
hut the Sciligcram, with its many faults, 
deserves perhaps the first place among 
those amusing miscellanies known In 
the name of Am 

It wa r little to the honour of the 
Scdigcrs, fuhir and son, that thcN Iny 
under the strongest suspicion*, of ex- 
treme c re dull t\ to nothing w orse, 
m sating up a descent from the Scala 
princes of \erona, though the world 
could ntMr he convinced th it their pro- 
per mine i vs not Burden, of a plebeian 
funds and knew n as Mich ill tint cits 
To ph *s ihger toil ns lm di\iet« 
I tmmis True anti his Utters as w«.H 
i tlu S-alig(.r mi b ir \ itnc to the 
t** h 1 w<\ on tins p ud'pem d * ’■ 
t tp n 1 n,i o i tin , u ’i the tru 


spirit winch a man of letters ought to fee , 
that it would ha\e been a great honour 
for the Scalas to hnvc descended from 
the Scnligers, who had more real nobility 
than the whole city of Verona (Thuim, 
p 14 ) But unfortunately the \ain, 
foolish, and \ulgnr part of mankind can- 
not be brought to sec things in that 
light, and both the Scabgers knew that 
such princes as Henry II and even Henry 
IV would esteem them more for their 
ancestrv than for their liamiug am 


genius 

The cpitiph of Daniel Hcinsius on 
Joseph Scahger, pardonabL perhaps on 
such an occasion, mingles the real and 
fabulous glories of Ins iriend 


Tcgim a Brrrmi dcductus sanguine «anpuh 
Qtxi domino* Tt rum tot mnncratnt mo 
Cul nihil induHt for? nil natun m gaut 

I t jure tmpi rti enndltor Ip<c ut, 

Inrfdia tcopulit cirlo proximo* iln. 

111 \ Jullxdcs conditur, hosjw < hiuro 
Curium illlc prnwoi *t curium pom in 


umpiio* 

^ceptr iqne ^rron'e *ccj>trJp ro*quo i Jt 
Ma<lllio«qu C iiR^qiw tt to r am ~h ortp 
prill* m 

I t q»u \ tt < n i tmn m no i lit tu 
Illtc *■ i rU ujiill a* pr* <<“lqm In i m i r* , uf 
I t ter ( i affti man ri bill » •* anu 
Hut turn ti tnunl « qulc juid dbl rrntnfi ** 
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merous fuul laborious publications aie the best testimonies to 
these qualities. His name will occur to us more than once 
again In the depaitment of philology, be was conspicuous 
as an excellent critic, both of the Latin and Gieelc languages , 
though Bayle, m Ins own paradoxical, but acute and truly 
judicious spirit, has suggested, that Scahger’s talents and leai n- 
mg were too great for a good commentator , the one making 
him discover in authors more hidden sense than they pos- 
sessed, the otliei leading him to peiceive a thousand allusions 
which had never been designed He frequently altered the 
text in order to bring these moie forward , and in Ins conjec- 
tures is bold, ingenious, and profound, but not veiy satisfac- 
tory * His critical wiitmgs are chiefly on the Latin poets , 
but Ins knowledge of Greek was eminent , and, perhaps, it 
may not be too minute to notice as a pi oof of it, that Ins 
verses in that language, if not good accoiding to our piesent 
standard, are at least much better than those of Casaubon 
The latter, in an epistle to Scahger, extols his correspondent 
as far above Gaza, or any modern Greek m poetiy, and 
woi thy to have lived in Athens with Aristophanes and Eu- 
ripides This cannot be said of his own attempts, m which 
their gross 'faultmess is as manifest as then general want of 
spirit 

38. This eminent person, a native of Geneva! — that little 
city^ so great m the annals of letters — and the son- Iiaac 
in-law of Henry Stephens, rose above the horizon in b0 " 

1583, when his eaihest work, the Annotations on Diogenes 
Laertius, was published , a performance of which he was 
afterwards ashamed, as being unworthy of Ins riper studies 
Those on Strabo, an author much neglected before, followed 
in 1587* For moie than twenty years Casaubon employed 
himself upon editions of Greek writers, many of which, as 
that of Theophrastus, in 1593, and that of Athenteus, m 
1600, deserve particular mention The latter, especially, 
which he calls, “ molestissmium, difficilhmum et ta i dn plems- 

* Niceron, vol xxui Blount, Biogr home afterwards Cnsnnbon *cnt bach 
Umv to Geneva in las nineteenth jear for the 

■f The father of On&mibon was from sake of education Sec his lift by lus 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux lie fled ton Meric, prefixed to Almelovccns edi- 
to Genova during a temporary pcrsccu- tion ofhts epistles, 
tion of tlic Huguenots, but returned 
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simum opus,” Las always been deemed a noble monument of 
critical sagacity and extensive erudition. Iu conjectural 
emendation of the text, no one hitherto had been equal to 
Casaubon He may probably be deemed a greater scholar 
than his father-in-law Stephens, or even, m a critical sense, 
than Ins friend Joseph Scahger. These two lights of the 
literary world, though it is said that they had never seen 
each other*, continued till the death of the latter iu regular 
correspondence and unbroken friendship Casaubon, queru- 
lous but not envious, paid fieely the homage which Scahger 
was prepared to exact, and wrote as to one superior m age, 
m general celebrity, and m impetuosity of spirit Their 
letters to each other, as well as to their various other corre- 
spondents, are highly valuable for the literary history of the 
period they embrace , that is, the last years of the present, 
and the first of the ensuing century. 

S9. Budams, Camerarius, Stephens, Scahger, Casaubon, 
General re. appear to stand out as the great restorers of ancient 
:u!s learning, aud especially of the Greek language, f 

do not pretend to appreciate them by deep skill m the subject, 
or by a diligent comparison of their works with those of 
others, but from w hat I collect to have been the more usual 
suffrage of competent judges Canter, perhaps, or Sylbur- 
gius, might be rated abo\ e Camerarius , but the last seems, 
if we may judge by the eulogies bestowed upon him, to Jiaie 
stood higher in the estimation of his contemporaries. Their 
labours restored the integrity of the text in the far greater 
part of the Greek authors — though they did not yet possess 
as much metrical knowledge as was required for that of the 
poets — explained most dubious passages, and nearly exhausted 
the copiousness of the language Tor another century man- 
kind was content, in respect of Greek philology, to h\e on 
the accumulations of the sixteenth, and it was not till after 
so long a period had elapsed, that new scholars arose, more 
exact, more philosophical, more acute in “ knitting up the 
ra\elled slee\e” of speech, but not, to say the least, more 
abundantly stored with erudition than those who had cleared 
the wav, and upon whose foundations tlie\ built. 


* Morin, r 1 1 c 
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'10 W r c come, in tlie last place, to the condition of ancient 
learning; in tins island , a subject which it may he 
interesting 1 to trace with some minuteness, though In loghnd 
we can ofler no splendid banmiet, even from the ^-minna 

r . 1 /~v tt Mar, 

reign ol the Virgin Queen ilcr accession wns in- 
deed a happy epoch m our literary, as well as civil annals 
She found a great nnd miserable change in the state of the 
unnersities since the days of her father Plunder and per- 
secution, the destroying spirits of the last two reigns, were 
enemies, against which our infant muses could not struggle.* 
Ascliam, however, denies that there was much decline of 
learning at Cambridge before the tune of Mary. The in- 
fluence of her reign was, not indirectly alone, but by deliberate 
purpose, injurious to all useful knowledge + It was m con- 
templation, he tells us (nnd surely it was congenial enough 
to the spirit of that government), that the ancient W'nters 
should give place in order to restore Duns Scotus, and the 
scholastic barbarians 

41. It is indeed impossible to restrain the desire [ 
of noble minds for truth and wisdom. Scaled from under eii. 
thc banks of Isis and Cam, neglected or discoun- 
tenanced by power, learning found an asylum m the closets 


* The last editor or W ood’s Athenre 
Oxomenses heirs witness to having Been 
chronicles nnd other IkjoVs mutilated, ns 
he conceives, by the protcstnnt visiters of 
the university under Ddwnrd “ Wlint 
is most,” he says, “to the discredit of 
Cox (afterwards bishop of Ely), was his 
unwearied diligence in destroying the 
nncicnt manuscripts nnd other boohs m 
the public nnd private libraries nt Oxford 
The Ravage barbarity with which he ex- 
ecuted this hateful ofTice can never be 
forgotten, &e , p 4GB One booh only 
of the famous library of Humphrey , duhe 
of Gloucester, bequeathed to Oxford, 
escaped mutilation Tina is n Valerius 
Maximus J3ut ns Cox was rcally r n man 
of considerable learning, wc may ash 
whether there is evidence to lay these 
Vandal proceedings on him rather than 
on his colleagues. 

f “ And what was the fruit of this 
seed 0 Vcnlv, judgment in doctrine was 
wholly altered , order in discipline very 
much cliangcd , the love of good learning 


began suddenly to wax cold , the know- 
ledge of the tongues, in spite of some that 
therein had flourished, was manifestly 
contemned, and so the way of right 
study manifestly perverted , the choice 
good authors of malice confounded , 
old sophistry, I say not well, not old, 
but tluat new rotten sophistry, began 
to heard and shoulder logic in their 
own tongue, yen, I know that heads 
were cast together, nnd counsel de- 
vised, that Duns, with all the rabble 
of barbarous questiomsts, should have 
dispossessed, of their places and room, 
Aristotle, Plato, Tully, nnd Demosthe- 
nes , whom good Mr Itedmnn, and 
those two worthy stars of the university, 
Mr Chcko nnd Mr Smith, with their 
scholars, had brought to flourish ns not- 
ably in Cnmbridge, as over they did in 
Greece nnd in Italy, and for the doc- 
trine of those four, the four pillars of 
learning, Cambridge then giving no 
place to no university, neither in France, 
Spain, Germany, nor Italy n — p 317 
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of private men, who laid up m silence stores for future use 
And some of couise lemamed out of those who had listened 
to Smith and Glieke, or the contemporai) r teachers of Oxford 
But the mischief was effected, m a general sense, by breaking 
up the course of education m the universities. At the be- 
ginning of the new queen’s reign, but few of the clergy, to 
whichevei mode of faith they might conform, had the least 
tincture of Gieek learning, and the majonty did not under- 
stand Latin. * The protestant exiles, being far the most 
learned men of the kingdom, brought back a more healthy tone 
of literary diligence The universities began to 1 evi\ e. An 
addiess was delivered in Greek -\erses to Elizabeth at Cam- 
bridge m 1564, to which she returned thanks m the same 
language. t Oxford would not be outdone. Lawrence, re- 
gius piofessor of Greek, as we are told by Wood, made an 
oiation at Caifax, a spot often chosen for public exhibition, 
on her visit to the city in 1566 , when her majesty, thanking 
the university in the same tongue, observed, ct it was the 
best Greek speech she had ever heard ”t Several slight 
proofs of classical learning appear from this time m the 
“ History and Antiquities of Oxford,” marks of a pi ogress, 
at hist slow and silent, winch I only mention, because no- 
thing more important has been recoided 

42 In 1575, the queen having been now near twenty 
years on the throne, v r e find, on positive evidence, 

CrccL Lee- "L , * _ 7 1 -r 1 5 - 

Cambridge * liat lectui es on Greek were given in ot. Joims 
College, Cambridge, which, indeed, few would be 
disposed to doubt, leflectmg on the geneial diameter of the 
age and the length of opportunity that had been afioided. 
It is said in the life of Mr. Bois, or Boyse, one of the re- 
users of the translation of the Bible uudei Tames, that “ his 
father w\as a gieat scholar, being learned in the Hebrew and 
Greek excellently well, which, tonsideiing the manners, that 
I sav not, the looseness of the times of Ins education, was 
almost a miracle” The son was admitted at St John ^ m 
1171 ct His father had well educated him in the G 1 <’< h 
tongue beloie bis coming, which caused him to be taken 
notice ot m the college T 01 besides himself there was but 

•f J’.cks DoKlcnn Curi.-v. 
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one there who could write Greek. Three lectures m that 
language were read in the college In the first, gramrriar 
was taught, as is commonly now done in schools In the 
second, an easy author was explained in the grammatical way 
Tj the third was read somewdiat which might seem fit for 
their capacities who had passed over the other two A year 
"was usually spent in the first, and tw r o m the second.”* It 
will he perceived, that the course of instruction was still ele- 
mentary , but it is well known that many, or rathei most 
students, entered the universities at an earlier age than is 
usual at present.! 

43 We come very slowly to books, even subsidiary to 
education, in the Greek lanffuaffe And since this 

. i i t> 1 & Few Greek 

cannot be conveniently carried on to any great ex- 
tent without hooks, though I am aw r are that some 
contrivances were employed as substitutes foi them, and 
since it was as easy to publish either grammars or editions 
of ancient authors in England as on the Continent, we can, 
as it seems, draw no other inference from the want of them 
than the absence of any considerable demand. I shall there- 
fore enumerate all the books instrumental to the Study of 
Greek which appeared in England before the close of the 
century 

44 It has been mentioned in another place that two alone 
had been printed before 1550 In 1553 a Greek version of 
the second iEneid, by Geoi ge Etherege, was published Two 


* Peck’s Desiderata Cunosn, p 327 
Chalmers. 

i It is probable that Cambridge was 
at this time better furnished with learn- 
ing than Oxford Even Wood does not 
gne us a favourable notion of the condi- 
tion of that university in the first part of 
the queen’s reign Oxford u as for a long 
time filled with popish students, that is, 
with conforming partisans of the former 
religion , many of whom, from time to 
time, went off to Douay Leicester, as 
chancellor of the university, charged it, 
in 1582, and in subsequent years, with 
great neglect of learning, the disputa- 
tions had become mere forms, and the 
queen’s lecturers in Greek and Hebrew 
seldom read It was as had in all the 
other sciences Wood’s Antiquities and 
Athena?, passim. Die colleges of Corpus 


Christi and Merton were distinguished 
beyond the rest m the reign of Elizabeth , 
especially the former, where Jewel read 
the lecture in rhetoric, (at an earlier 
time, of course,) Hooker in logic, and 
Hay no Ids in Greek Leicester succeeded 
in puntamzinf/, os Wood thought, the 
university, by driving ofF the old part), 
and thus rendering it a more effectne 
school of learning, 

Harrison, about 1585, does not speak 
much better of the universities , “ the 
quadrivials, I mean arithmetic, music, 
geometry, and astronomy, are now small 
regarded m cither of them ” Description 
of Britain, p 252 Few learned preachers 
were sent out from them, winch he as- 
senbes, in part, to the poor endowments 
of most livings 
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editions of the Anglican liturgy m Latin and Greek, by 
school Whitaker, one of our most learned theologians, ap- 
merated U ' peared in 1569* , a shoit catechism m both lan- 
guages, 1573 and 1578. We find also in 1578 a 
little book entitled crroi^Bicocrig Big rt)V tt aifieov 

cofysTiStotv eXXrjvHTTi xou Xanvicrn ex.re(}si(r<x. This is a 
translation, made also by Whitaker, from Nowell’s Chiistiame 
Pietatis Prima Institutio, ad Usum Scholarum Latine Scupta 
The Biographia Bntannica puts the first edition of this 
Greek version m 1575 , and informs us also that Nowell’s 
lesser Catechism was published m Latin and Greek, 1575 , 
but I do not find any confirmation of this iu Heibert or 
Watts. In 1575, Giant, mastei of Westminstei School, 


published Grcecffi Linguae Spicilegium, intended evidently for 
the use of his scholais , and m 1581 the same Grant super- 
intended an edition of Constantin’s Lexicon, probably 111 the 
abridgement, undei the name of the Basle printer Crespm, 
enrichmg it with four or five thousand new woids, which he 
most likely took from Stephens’s Thesaurus. A Greek, 
Latin, French, and English lexicon, by John Barret orBaret, 
m 1580f, and anothei by John Morel (without the Fiench), 
m 1588, are recorded in bibliographical works , but I do not 
know whether any copies have survived 

45. It appears, therefore, that before even the middle of 
Greek the queen’s reign the rudiments of the Greek lan- 
taughtm guage were impaited to boys at Westminster School, 
and no doubt also at those of Eton, Winchester, and 


St. Paul’s t But probably it did not yet extend to many 
others. In Ascham’s Schoolmaster, a posthumous treatise, 
published in 1570, but evidently written some years after the 
accession of Elizabeth, while very detailed, and, in general, 
valuable rules are given for the instruction of boys in the 


* Scahger says of Whitaker, O quil 
ctoit bien docte 1 Scahg Secunda. 

| Chalmers mentions an earlier edi- 
tion of this dictionary m 1573, but with- 
out the Greek 

t Harrison mentions, about the rear 
158G, that at the great collegiate schools 
of Eton, Winchester, and \Y estminster, 
boys “ are well entered m the knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek tongues and 
rules of \crsif\mg * Description of 


England, prefixed to Holingshed’s Chro- 
ucles, p 254 (4to edition) He has just 
before taken notice of “ the great num- 
jer of grammar-schools throughout the 
•calm, and those very liberally endowed 
or the relief of poor scholars, so that 
here arc not many corporate towns now 
mder the queen’s dominion that have 
lot one gram mar-school at the least, wit 1 
sufficient liMng for a master and usher 
ppointed for the same 
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Latin language, no intimation is found that Greek was de- 
signed to be taught. In the statutes of Witton School m 
Cheshire, framed in 155S, the founder says, — “I will 
there were always taught good literature, both Latin and 
Greek ”* * * § But this seems to be only an aspiration after an 
hopeless excellence , for he proceeds to enumerate the Latin 
books intended to be used, without any mention of Greek 
In the statutes of Merchant Taylor’s School, 1561, the high 
master is required to be “ learned m good and clean Latin 
literature, and also in Greek, if such may be gotten.” f 
These words are copied from those of Colet, m the foundation 
of St Paul’s School But in the regulations of Hawkshead 
School m Lancashire, 158S, the master is directed “ to 
teach grammar and the principles of the Greek tongue ”$ 
The little tracts, indeed, above mentioned, do not lead us to 
believe that the instruction, even at Westminster, was of 
more than the slightest kind They are but verbal transla- 
tions* of known religious treatises, wherein the learner would 
be assisted by his recollection at almost every word But in 
the rules laid down by Mr Lyon, founder of Harrow School, 
in 1590, the books designed to be taught are enumerated, 
and comprise some Greek orators and historians, as well as 
the poems of Hesiod § 

46 We have now, however, descended very low in the 
century. The twilight of classical learning in Eng- ^ 
land had yielded to its morning It is easy to known an«r 
trace many symptoms of enlarged erudition after 
1580 Scot, in his Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584, and 
doubtless many other writers, employ Greek quotations rather 
fieely, and the use of Greek words, or adaptation of English 
forms to them, is affected by Webb and Puttenham m their 
treatises on poetry Greek titles are not infrequently given 
to books , it was a pedantry that many affected Besides 
the lexicons above mentioned, it was easy to procure, at no 

* Carlisle’s Endowed Schools, vol 1 founded in the sixteenth century, it is 

p 129 provided that the head master should be 

f Id vol n p 49 “ well learned in the Eatm, Greek, and 

\ Id vol i p 65G Hebrew ” But these must be modem, 

§ Id u 136 I have not disco- ns appears, infer aha, by the words, “well 

vered any other proofs of Greek cduca- affected to the Constitution in Church 
tion in Mr Carlisle’s work In the and State ” 

^statutes or regulations of Bristol School, 
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gieat puce, those of Constantin and Scapula. We may 
refer to the ten years aftei 1580 the commencement of that 
rapid advance which gave the English nation, m the reign 
of James, so lespectable a place in the republic of letters 
In the last decenmum of the century , the Ecclesiastical Polity 
of Hooker is a monument of leal learning, in profane as 
well as theological antiquity. But certainly the reading of 
oui scholais in this period was fai moie generally among the 
Gieek fatheis than the classics. Even this, however, re- 
quited a competent acquaintance with the language. 

47. The two umveisities had abandoned the ait of pnut- 
Editiom of ing since the yeai 1521. No pi ess is kuown to 
i,rccs have existed aftei waids at Cambndge till 1584, or 
at Oxford till 1586, when six homilies of Chrysostom in 
Greek were published at a press ei ected by L 01 d Leicester at 
Ins own expense * The fhst book of Heiodotus came out 
at the same place in 1591 , the tieatise of Bailaam 011 the 
Papacy m 1592, Lycophion 111 the same year, the Kuights 
of Aiistophanes m 1593 , fifteen orations of Demosthenes, 
m 1593 and 1597 , Agatharcides in the latter year. One 
oration of Lysias was punted at Cambridge in 1593. The 
Greek Testament appeared from the London press m 1581, 
m 1587, and again m 1592 , a treatise of Plutarch, and three 
orations of Isociates, 111 1587, the Iliad in 1591 These, 
if I have overlooked none, 01 if none have been omitted by 
Herbert, are all the Gieek publications (except grammais, of 
which there are several, one by Camden, foi the use of 
Westminster School, in 1597 t, and one in 1600, by Knolles, 


* Herbert. 

f This grammar by Camden was pro 
bably founded on that of Grant, above 
mentioned , cujus rudimenta, say s Smith, 
the author of Camden’s life, cum multa 
ex parte laborarent deficerentque, non 
tam reformanda, quam de novo mstitu- 
enda censens, obser\atiombus quas ex 
Grrecis omne genus scriptonbus acn ju- 
dicio et longo usu collegerat, sub severum 
eiamcn re\ocatis, grammaticam novam 
non soli scbolrc cut praierat, sed um\ersis 
per Angham scholis demceps msenitu- 
ram, eodem anno edidit — p 19 edit 
1691 

[I ba\e since been informed b\ the 


learned correspondent to whom I have 
alluded m p 390 that “ after some 
search and mqmry, I feel no doubt tlie 
author of the Eton grammar was Cam- 
den, and that it was originally compiled 
by him when lie was bead master of 
Westminster School, for the use of that* 
school, in 1595 Thence it was ^ery 
likely to have been adopted at Eton by 
Ins friend Sir Henry Savde, who was 
made provost the y ear after Camden s 
grammar appeared I lm\e an edition 
before me, bearing date 1595/ m usum 

Regia? Scholcc Westmonnstenensis. it 
is what it now called the Eton Grammar, 
toMem tcrlns But Camden s gmmmnr 
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autlioi of the History of the Turks) that fall within the 
sixteenth century, and all, apparently, are intended for classes 
in the schools and universities # 

4-8 It must be expected that the best Latin writers were 
more honoured than those of Greece. Besides ^dofLaUn 
grammars and dictionaries, which are too numerous c,a ” la 
to mention, we find not a few editions, though principally for 
the purposes of education — Cicero de Officns (m Latin and 
English), 1553 , Virgil, 1570 , Sallust, 1570 and 1571 j 
Justin, 1572, Cicero de Oratore, 1573, Horace and Juvenal, 
1574 It is needless to proceed lower, when they become 
more frequent The most important classical publication was 
a complete edition of Cicero, which was, of course, more 
than a school-book This appeared at London in 1585, from 
the press of Ninian Newton It is said to be a reprint from 
the edition of Lambmus 

49 It is obvious that foreign books must have been 
largely imported, or we should place the learning of Lcarnlng 
the Elizabethan period as much too low as it has ! J 0 pa | ! n rthanIn 
ordinarily been exaggerated But we may feel some - 
surprise that so little was contributed by our native scholars 
Certain it is, that in most departments of literature they did 
not yet occupy a distinguished place The catalogue by 
Herbert, of books published down to the end of the century, 
presents no favouiable pictuie of the queen’s reign Without 
instituting a comparison with Germany or France, we may 
easily make one with the classed catalogue of books printed 
m Spain, which we find at the close of the Bibliotheca Nova 


was superseded by Busby’s atWestminster 
about 1G50, having gone through more 
thnn thirty editions ” - — ] 842 ] 

The excessive scarcity of early school- 
books makes it allowable to mention the 
Progymnosma Scholasticura of John 
Stockwood, an edition of which, with the 
date of 1597, is in the Inner Temple 
Library It is merely a selection of 
epigrams from the Anthologia of H 
Stephens, and shows but a moderate ex- 
pectation of proficicno from the studious 
youth for whom it was designed the 
Greek being written in interlinear 'Latin 
characters over the original, ad faciliorcm 
eorundem lectioncra A literal t run sin - 
; VOL I J L 


tion into Latin follows, and several others 
m metre Stockwood had been master 
of Tunbridge school Scholte Tunbnd- 
gicnsis ohm ludimagistcr , so that there 
may possibly have been earlier editions 
of this little book, 

* The arrangement of editions re- 
corded in Herbert, following the names 
of the printers, does not afford facilities 
for any search I may, therefore, have 
omitted one or two trifles, and it is likely 
that Ihftie, but the conclusion will be 
tli e / same. Angli, says Scaligcr, nun- 
quam excuderunt bonos hbros veteres, 
tantum vulgnres. 

L 
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of Nicolas Antonio. Greek appears to have been little 
studied m Spam, though we have already mentioned a fen 
gi ammatical works , but the editions of Latin authors, and 
tlie commentators upon them, are numeious ; and upon the 
■whole it is undeniable, that in most branches of eiudition, so 
far as we can draw a conclusion from publications, Spam, 
under Philip II , held a higher station than Englaud under 
Elizabeth Tlie poverty of the English church, the want of 
public libraries, and tlie absorbing influence of polemical 
theology, will account for much of this , and I am not lit 
an) means inclined to rate our English gentlemen of Eliza- 
beth’s age foi useful and even classical knowledge below the 
hidalgos of Castile. But this class were not the chief coii- 
tnbutois to literature It is, however, in consequence of the 
reputation for learning acquired by some men distinguished 
m civil life, such as Smith, Sadler, Raleigh, and even 1>) 
ladies, among whom the queen heiself, and the accomplished 
daughters of Sir Antony Cooke, Lady Cecil, and Lud\ 
Russell, arc particularly to l>e mentioned, that the gencial 
thaiactei of her reign lias been, in this point of mow, con- 
snleiabh overrated. No Englishman ou^ht, I conceive, to 
suppress this avowal, or to feel any mottihcation in mahnig 
it, with tlie piodigious development of wisdom and genius 
that illustrated the last )oais of Elizabeth, we may well spui< 
the philologers and antiquaries of the Continent 

oU Tiieie had arisen, howevei, towards the conclusion of 
, nir . the ( <*ii tin v , .1 very few men of stub eMeiisiu 
h'wr'uVr learning as entitled them to an European reputation 
*cf. urj fsir Henrv Nude stood at tin load ot tin -< ' 

mav |iistl\ derm him the most h lined Lnghslimau, in p r " 
fine hteiatme, ot tin reign of Eh/ahr th lit published, t» 

I jSI, .t ti.uislation of pait of Imitus, with annot itnais n<n 
\rr\ i opnnis ot profound, but p> rtm< nt, and «b r nn «1 wofthv 
to be lemh t» <1 into I unn in the in trrntutv hv tin* \oftino ’ 

J * * f 

( iruit r, ,uh] icpnutn] <>n tip* ( 'outwit ut * r ^ 1 

pi hun with pt rxuu ti ill-' .11, hut v irli n jp * t h 1 * f T 
in ilpt-t fm whom In mm h - w*in ‘ r 

t to s in i’ i ml ( mpi# it, i' limn ill ^p* 


■v r i 
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name -oath praise for the Britannia Hooker has aheady 
been mentioned , hut I am not sure that he could be said to 
have much reputation beyond our own shores. I will not 
assei t that no other was extensively known even for profane 
learning in our own biographical records several may be 
found, at least esteemed at home But our most studious 
countrymen long turned their attention almost exclusively to 
theological controveisy, and toiled over the prolix volumes of 
the fathers , a labour not to be defrauded of its praise, but 
to which we are not directing our eyes on this occasion * 

51. Scotland had hardly as yet partaken of the light of 
letters, the very slight attempts at introducing an Leatn , neta 
enlarged scheme of education, which had been made Scotland - 
thirty years before, having wholly failed in consequence of the 
jealous spirit that actuated the chiefs of the old religion, and 
the devastating rapacity that disgraced the partisans of the 
new But in 1575, Andrew Melville ivas appointed prin- 
cipal of the university of Glasgow, which he found almost 
broken up and abandoned He established so solid and ex- 
tensive a system of msti uction, wherein the best Greek authors 
were included, that Scotland, m some years’ time, instead of 
sending her own natives to foreign universities, found stu- 
dents from other parts of Europe repamng to her own t 
Yet Ames has observed that no Greek characters appear m 
any book printed in Scotland before 1599 This assertion 
has been questioned by Herbert In the tieatise of Buchanan, 
De Jure Regm (Edinburgh, 1580,) I have remarked that the 
Greek quotations are insetted with a pen It is at least cer- 
tain that no books in that language was printed north of the 
Tweed within this century, nor any Latin classic, nor dic- 
tionary, nor any thing of a philological nature except two or 
three grammars A few Latin treatises by modern authois 
on various subjects appeared It seems questionable whe- 
ther any piinting-press existed m Ii eland the evidence to be 
collected from Herbert is precarious , but I know not whether 
any thing more satisfactoiy has since been discovered. 

* It is remarkable tlint, in Jewel's scant) sprinkling of Greek characters 
Defcnco of the Apolog), by far the most throughout this large volume 
learned -work in theological erudition f M'Cnc's Life of Melville, vol i 
which the ngc produced, he quotes the p 72 
Greek fathers m Latin , and there is a 

L L % 
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52. The Latin language was by no means so generally em- 
ployed m Englaud as on the Continent Oar 
used in authors have fiom the beginning been apt to prefer 
nt H then mother-tongue, even upon subjects which, by 
the usage of the learned, were treated m Latin ; though works 
relating to history, and especially to ecclesiastical antiquity, 
such as those of Paikei and Godwin, weie sometimes written 
in that language It may be alleged that very few books of 
a philosophical class appeared at all m the far-famed reign of 
Elizabeth. But probably such as Scot’s Discovery of Witch- 
craft, Rogers’s Anatomy of the Mind, and Hooker’s Ecclesi- 
astical Polity, would have been thought to require a learned 
diess m any other country. And we may think the same of 
the great volumes of controversial theology , as Jewel’s De- 
fence of the Apology, Cartwright’s Platform, and Wlntgift s 
Reply to it. The fiee spmt, not so much of our government, 
as of the public nnnd itself, and the determination of a large 
portion of the community to choose their religion foi them- 
selves, rendered this descent from the lofty grounds of learning 
indispensable By such a de\mtion fiom the general lawsot 
the republic of letters, which, as it is needless to say, was by 
no means less practised in the ensuing age, our \\ riters missed 
some part of that general renown they might have challenged 
fiom Euiope, but they enriched the minds of a more numer- 
ous public at home, they gave their own thoughts with more 
precision, eneigy, and glow r , they mvigoiated and amplified 
their native language, which became m their hands more 
accommodated to abstract and philosophical disquisition, 
though, for the same reason, more formal and pedantic than 
any other in Europe This observation is as much intended 
for the reigns of Janies and Charles as for that of Elizabeth. 


Slct II 

Pn ’apal H n'ers — J\fai ii'.ti' S £01 1 vs, Lip ms — At i w r'u- — JL ' !ir ' c 

( t n n o of A Cf / )jcr 

~)3 Tin. attention of the learned had been fn qn* nth di- 
rected, smee the re\i\ d of letteis, to elucidate the antiquitn- 
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of Romp, lior customs rites, and jurisprudence It Mas 
more laborious than difficult to common-place all 
extant Latin authors , and, In this process of Com- iwwA on 

* , ‘ i»i intlqultle*. 

jiarisou, mo^t expulsions, perhaps, m which there 
was no corruption of the text, might he tlenrcd up. This 
seems to hate produced the works already mentioned, of 
Cmhus Rhodiginus and Alexander ah Alexaudro, which 
afford explanations of many hundred passages that might 
perplex a student Others had devoted their time to parti- 
cular subjects, as Pomponms Lotus, and Raphael of Vol- 
terra, to the distinctions of magistrates ; Mnrhanus, to the 
topogrnpln of ancient Rome , and Rohortellus, to family 
names it must be confessed that most of these early 
pioneers Mere rather praiseworthy for their diligence and 
good-will, than capable of clearing aw a) the more essential 
difficulties tint stood in the waj * few' treatises, written 
before the middle of the sixteenth centurj, have been ad- 
mitted into tiie collections of Gran ms and Sallengre But 
soon afterwards an abundant light was thrown upon the most 
interesting part of Roman antiquity, the state of government 
and public law, b) four more eminent scholars than had 
hitherto explored that field, Manutuis, Panvinius, and Sigo- 
mus m Italy, Grurhms (or Grouch) ) m France 

51 The first of these published in I55S Ins treatise De 
Lembus Romanorum , and though that De Civitate 
did not appear till 1 5S5, Gr.evins believes it to j£- 
ha\e been written about the same time as the 
former. Manutius has given a good account of the principal 
law s made at Rome during the republic , not many of the 
empire Augustinus, however, archbishop of Tarragona, 
had preceded lam with considerable success , and several 
particular laws were better illustrated afterwards by Brisson, 
Balduiti, and Gotbofred It will be obvious to any one, 
very slightly familiar with the Roman law, that this subject, 
as far as it relates to the republican period, belongs much more 
to classical antiquity than to jurisprudence 

55 Tiie second treatise of Manutius, De Civitate, dis- 
cusses the polity of the Roman republic Though 
among the very first scholars of Ins time, he will geCM. 
not always bear the test of modern acuteness Even 

L L 3 
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Grains, who himself preceded the most critical age, fre- 
quently coirects his errors Yet there are marks of great 
sagacity m Manutius , and Niebuhr, who has judged the 
antiquaries of the sixteenth century as they generally de- 
serve, might have found the germ of his own celebrated 
hypothesis, though imperfectly developed, m what this old 
writer has suggested , that the populus Romanus originally 
meant the inhabitants of Rome mtra pomoeria, as distin- 
guished from the cives Romani, who dwelt beyond that pre- 
cinct m the territory.* 

56. Onuphnus Panviuius, a man of vast learning and 
Panvinius, industry, but of less discnmmatmg judgment, and 
sigoDuu uo ^. ] iye ltg y u j] ma tunty, fell short, in 

his treatise, De Civitate Romana, of what Manutius (from 
whom, however, he could have taken nothing) has achieved 
on the same subject, and Ins writings, according to Grcevius, 
would yield a copious harvest to criticism. f But neither 
of the two was comparable to Sigonius of Modenat, 

* The first paragraph of the preface narrow spirit of their age , their labours 
to ksiebuhPs history deserves to be quoted extracted from a multitude of insulated 
“ The History of Rome was treated, details what the remains of ancient liter- 
during the first two centuries after the ature did not afford united in any single 
revival of letters, with the same prostra- work, a systematic account of Roman 
tion of the understanding and judgment antiquities What thev did m this re- 
to the written letter that had been handed spect is wonderful , and this is sufficient 
down, and with the same fearfulness of to earn for them an imperishable fame.” 
going bevond it, which prevailed m all f In Onuphno Panvimo fuerunt mul- 
the other branches of knowledge If tie litewe, multa mdustria, sed tanta in- 
anv one had asserted a nght of exam in- genu vis non erat, quanta in Sigomo et 
mg the credlbditv of the ancient writers, Manutio, quorum scnpta longc sunt 
and the value of their testimonv, an out- hmatiora, 

crv would have been raised against his Paulus Manutius calls Panvimus, die 
atrocious presumption The object aimed antiquitatis helluo, spectate juvenis m- 
at was, in spite of all internal evidence, dustrue srepe litigat obscuris de re- 
to combine what was related bv them , bus cum Sigomo nostro, sed utnusque 
at the utmost, one authority was in some bomtns, mutuus amor, excellens ad cog- 
one particular instance postponed to an- noscendam ventatem judicmm facit ut 
other as gently as possible, and without inter eos facile convemat Epist lib u 
inducing any further results Here and p 81 

there, indeed, a free-born mind, such as { It appears from some of the Lettcrc 
Glareanus, broke through these bonds, Yolgan of Manuzio, that the proper 
but infalhbly a sentence of condemnation name of Sigonius was not Sigomo, but 
was forthwith pronounced against him, Sigone. Cornian l (vol vi p 151 ) has 
besides such men were not the most made the same observation on the autho- 
leamed, and their bold attempts were nta of Sigone s original unpublished let- 
only partial, and were wanting m con- ters But the biographers, ns well as 
sistencv In this department, as in Tiraboschi, though himself an inhabitant 
others, men of splendid talents and the of the same do not adicrt to ih 
most copious learning conformed to the 
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whose works on the Roman government not only form an 
epoch in this department of ancient literature, but have left, 
m general, but little for his successors Mistakes have of 
course been discovered, where it is impossible to reconcile, 
or to rely upon, every ancient testimony, and Sigonius, 
like the other scholars of his age, might confide too im- 
plicitly m his authorities But his treatises, De Jure Cmum 
Romanorum, 1560, and De Jure Italiffi, 1562, are still the 
best that can be read in illustration of the Roman historians 
and the orations of Cicero. Whoever, says Grsevius, sits 
down to the study of these orations, without being acquainted 
with Sigonius, will but lose his time. In another treatise, 
published in 1574, De Judicus Romanorum, he goes through 
the whole course of judicial proceedings, more copiously than 
Hemeccius, the most celebrated of his successors, and with 
more exclusive regaid to writers of the republican period The 
Roman Antiquities of Grffivius contain several other excel- 
lent pieces by Sigonius, which have gained him the indisput- 
able character of the first antiquary, both for learning aud 
judgment, whom the sixteenth century produced He was 
engaged m several controversies, one with Robortellus*, 
another with a more considerable antagonist, Gru- „ , , 

, .o' Gruchlui 

chius, a native of Rouen, and professor of Greek 
at Bordeaux, who, m his treatise, De Comitns Romanorum, 
1555, was the first that attempted to deal with a difficult 
and important subject. Sigonius and he interchanged some 
thrusts, with more urbanity and mutual respect than was 
usual m that age An account of this controversy, which 
chiefly related to a passage m Cicero’s oration, De Lege 
Agrana, as to the confirmation of popular elections by the 
conntia cunata, will be found in the preface to the second 
volume of Grtevius, wherein the treatises themselves are 
published. Anothei contemporary writer, Latino Latim, 


* The treatises of Robortellus, rcpub- marriage, Ubi tu Cajus, ego Caja , 
hshod m the second volumo of Grater’s though he admits that some appear m 
Lampas, are full of vain glory and af- late inscriptions Sigonius proved tho 
fee ted scorn of Sigonius Half the chap- contrary by instances from republican 
ters are headed, Error Sigonu. One of times. It is evident that they were un- 
their controversies concerned female pro:- usual, but several have been found in 
nomrna, which Robortellus denied to bo inscriptions. See Gncvius, %ol u, m 
ancient, except in the formula of Roman pnefationc 
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seems to liave solved the problem much better than e.'her 
Grouchy or Sigone But both parties were misled by the 
common source of error in the most learned men of the six- 
teeuth century, an excess of confidence in the truth of ancient 
testimony. The words of Cicero* who often spoke for an 
immediate purpose, those of Livv and Diouvsius, v.ho ki.ev 
but imperfectly the primitive history of Rome these ewn of 
Gellius or Pomponius to whom all the republican institu- 
tions had become hardly intelligible, were deemed a sort of 
infalhble text, v, bich a modern might explain as best he 
could, but must not be presumptuous enough to reject 

57- Besides the works of ikese celebrated scholars, one by 
Zamoscius, a younsr PoG, De Senatu Rome o 
(lo63) was so bighlv esteemed that some bate 
supposed him to have been assisted bv Sigovus. 
Tlie latter, among Ins other pursirts. turned hiS mud to the 
antiquities of Greece, which had hitherto, for obt mns reasons 
attracted far less attention than those of ancient Italy. He 
treated Pe constitution of the Athenian republic so tni y, 
that, according to Groaovius. he left little for Meursu s and 
others who trod in Ins p'-fiK* He has, howe\e r . neglected, 
to quote the very words of his authonres. which amne etc. 
be satisfactory to a diligent reader, translating eaery p^age, 
so that herdV auv Greek words ocrur m a treafse c\p r e--k 
on t’>e Athenian poktv. Tins may be deemed a corrobont o i 
of v.Int Ins been still aloie as to the dechre of Grec'v 


learning in Italy 

5S. Francs Petr.zzi was tne first who i nfi-’itci 1 the n 
tan' s\s*e T 'i of Ro ne. lie a rote in Ini *v c tre c 
b Dill i Mihna Rom n ne 1 lb > nf vh cb .a inns 1 "' 
e . I be font (1 m the tc T th \o’u »v Greet n- “ 
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{s divided into fifot'it parts, wlmh seem to comprehend the 
w hole Mihp 1 1 . i’uh of these again is divided into sections , 
nnd oil) wciion explains n UM from tin* sixth hook of Poly- 
bius, or from Iavv. Hot In* wins dim n no lower in history 
tlnn tho , >'‘ writer* e\t< ml, mid is conscipiently not nw arc of, 
or hut shghtlv admits to, tin* ore it mthtaiy changes that 
(listed m fit*r nuns On Polybius hi comments sentemo 
hv sent. nr< . Ho hid lioon pmeded hy Robortellus, and hy 
1 nuris, Dido of I’rhino, in uidenwnirmg to explain the 
Rom, in r istromot itmn from PnUhtu* Their plans difler a 
huh from his own * lapsue*, who some \oars afterwards 
v rote on the s mi, Mihjri t, n -rmhli s Patri//i in his method 
of n t mining i.nminntirv on Pnl\hnis Senhger, who cits. 
Id » d I.ipsms urv imirli, imputes to him plagiarism front the 
It dtan antiquary 1 Hat I do not percent', on a comp.uisim 
(if tin two treitnis, much pri tenet for this insinuation. The 
t< \t of PoUhtus w is surely i minium ground, and I think it 
possible tint the work of P.ttn//j, whith was written in 
It ill ’ti. might not be known to lapsus Hut whether this 
won s,i ,,r not, he is mnrh more full and satisfactory than 
bn predteessor, who, I would venture to hint, may have 
lift n a little our-pratsed. Iapsins, however, seems to have 
fallen into tin mum eiror of supposing that the whole history 
of the Roman militia rmdd he ("plained from PoRhiUb 

V) 'I he works of Lipsiu* are full of at c< ssions to our 

know bilge of Rom m antmmtv, and lie max be said 

, , 1 J , Ur , i«* »m\ 

to Inxe sjonil as eoiispii nous oil this sale oi the Alps 

is Sigomus in Italx His trnlise on the ampin* 

the it! e, I (SI, (omphtod what Pnmmms, De Ludis Cirteu- 

sibtis, had begun A lat< r work, by Peter Tabic, president 

m tin pailiauunt of 1 otilmise, entitled “ Agomstuon, sive de 

Re \tbb tua,” 1 >{)2, relates to the games of Greece as well 

* AH tin i vmtrr*. trr, in common, I } ScMtg Sceundn In one of Oa- 
Iklirvi t r-itli rnn ntlur In for*. (»inonl t mbon s tjmita to «Scnhgcr, lie my? — 
1ln\ f m li Mlbf try Antiquities of the I mnciscus I'ntntun solus milu vidotur 
Uomnna m iJriHm ( 1 71>T ) in plating ihgitum ml funtes uittndtSM., quem nd 
the prrtnriiun, or Uni of tlit guurnl, serbuin nlii, qui hoc studmm tmetnrunt, 
nor tin* front gnu of the cunp, cdhd cum Hquuntur tmnui ijus normrn no 
j’orti IVrrtorn, nyilnd of ilio opptr itc, m.uu. 1 quukrn rnuiionrunt Quod tqin- 
I'orti T) nimitn I ipsius is o per- dun imtgis miratus sum in illw do qtio 
]»Uxm! hy tin a Mimptmn of tin* hypo- nun ctndort duhitnre pmculum 
tlipM%thnt hi struggles to niter the text pntnisun 
of I’oUbtus 
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as Rome, and lias been highly praised by Gronovius. It 
will be found in the eighth volume of the Thesaurus Auti- 
quitatum Grrecarum. Several antiquaries traced the history 
of Roman families and names , such as Fulvius Ursinus, 
Sigonius, Panvmius, Pighius, Castaho, Golzius * A Span- 
iard of immense erudition, Petrus Ciaconius (Chacon), 
besides many illustrations of ancient monuments of antiqui- 
ties, especially the rostral column of Duilius, has left a valu- 
able treatise, De Tnchnio Romano, 15SS.f He is not to be 
confounded with Alfonsus Ciaconius, a native also of Spam, 
but not of the same family, who wrote an account of the 
column of Trajan. Pancirollus, m his Hotitia Dignitatuni, 
or rather his commentary on a public document of the age of 
Constantine so entitled, threw light on that later period of 
imperial Rome 

60. The first contribution that England made to ancient 
srmteonEo- literature m this hne was the “View of Certain 
man mii.tia. j\Xihtary Matters, or Commentaries concerning Ro- 
man Warfare,” by Sir Henry Savile, m 159S. This was 
translated into Latin, and pnnted at Heidelberg, as early as 
1601. It contains much information in small compass, ex- 
tending only to about 130 duodecimo pages Hor is it bor- 
rowed, as far as I could perceive, from Patrizzi or Lipsius, 
but displays an independent and extensive erudition. 

61. It would encumber the reader’s memory were these 
pages to become a register of books Both in this and the 
succeeding periods we can only select such as appear, by the 
permanence, or, at least, the immediate lustre of their repu- 
tation, to ha\e deserved of the great republic of letters better 
than the rest. And in such a selection it is to be expected 
that the grounds of preference or of exclusion v ill occasioned) 
not be obvious to all readers, and possibly would not be 
deemed, on re-consideration, conclusive to the author. In 
names of the second or third class there is often but a shadow 
of distinction. 

(>2 The foundations were laid, soon after the middle of 
Nl ~,. thetentnn, of an extensive and liitere-Riur v cn an 
' — that of ancient medals Collections of tbc*e* had 

been mule from the time of Cosmo do Medici, and piihap-* 
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Mill earlier ; but tin* rules ol arranging, romjmring, mid c\- 
plmnnig them were as ^ c j mihnmui, and could bo domed 
mils from rinse observation, directed bvn profound erudition. 
1'nns \no of \enue, in 1 .»<>>, published 41 Disrorsi soprn 
lc M*diglte ^ Antirin **m which ho pistiy boasts,” 
savs Tirahosi In, " tint lie vvns the first to write in Italian on 
mu li ft miIij* rt « hot In* might lime ndded that no one hnd 
ut written upon it m am language M * The learn mg - of 
\ in* \n<; the more remarkable in that lie was b) profession 
*mi.it*nutr. lie aftirunrds published a series ol in'ipornd 
in* d.ds, and miotln r of the empresses , adding’ to each n hfo 
•if the jurson mid explanation of the reverse But in the 
Inter !u* u is lAeelhd In Silnstum Eri//o, n noble Venetian, 
who four \eirs atfi r Yirn published n worlc with near!) the 
same title. Tins e more fully coniprohensne than that of 
^ io<* ; mod dlu s t tenre was reduced in it to lived print iplc% 
and it is p trltetd irl\ esteemed for the erudition shown by the 
author to explaining the reverses i Both A ico mid Erisvo 
have bo»n Mini* tutu mist then , hut what science is perfect 
in its * ommcuccmcut t It Ims been observed that the latter, 
living at the same tune m the same ntj, and engaged in the 
s-tnu pursuit, notices no mention of his precursor; n consc- 
fpioiirt , no doubt, of the jealous linnionr so apt to prevail 
with the professors of science, espeemllj when they do not 
agree w their opinions This was the rase here , Vico having 
thought nn< lent • oins mid medals identuol, while Err /70 made 
a distinction hi tween them, in which modern critics in nu- 
miMinttr 1c truing hive gem r.dl\ thought linn m the wrong. 
'I lie nuddlie collections, ptiblislied by Hubert Gol/aus, a 
Jhmisli engraver, who hnd examined most of the private 
cabinets in Europe, from 1 ~)5J to 1379, acquired gicat 
reputation, and were long rei boned the principal repertory of 
that silence But it seems that suspicions entertained by 
manj of the learned have been confirmed, and that Gol/ms 
lias published a great number of spurious and even of ima- 
ginary medals , lus own good faith being also much implicated 
m these forgeries t 
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63 The ancient mythology is too closely connected with 
.. , all classical literature to have been neglected so long 

iilvtnology* o 

as numismatic autiqmty. The compilations of 
Bhodigmus and Alexander ab Alexandro, besides several 
other woiks, and indeed all annotations on Greek and Latin 
authors, had illustrated it But this was not done system- 
atically ; and no subject more demands a comparison of 
authorities, which will not always be found consistent or 
intelligible. Boccaccio had long before led the way, in Ins 
Genealogim Deorum ; but the erudition of the fourteenth 
century could clear away but little of the cloud that still in 
some measure hangs over the religion of the ancient world. 
In the first decad of the preseut period w e find a work of 
considerable merit for the times, by Lilio Gregorio Giraldi, 
one of the most ennneut scholars of that age, entitled Histona 
de Dns Gentium. It had been preceded by one of inferior 
leputation, the Mythologia of Natalis Comes “ Giraldi;” 
says the Biograplne Universelle, “is the first who has treated 
properly this subject, so difficult on account of its extent 
and complexity. He made nse not only of all Greek aud 
Latin authors, but of ancient inscriptions, which be has ex- 
plained with much sagacity. Sometimes the multiplicity 
of his quotations renders him obscure, and sometimes he fads 
in accuracy, through want of knowing what has since been 
brought to light. But the Histona de Dns Gentium is still 
consulted.” 

6h. We can place in no other chapter but the preseut a 
srniir^* work, to w hich none published withm this century is 
chronoiogv SU p enor> an d perhaps none is equal m originality, 

depth of erudition, and vigorous encountering of difficulty, 
that of Joseph Seahger, De Emendatione Temporum The 
first edition of this appeared in 15S3 ; the second, which is 
much enlarged and amended, in 159S , and a third, still 
better, in 1609* Chronology, as a science, was hitherto 
i ery much unknow n , all ancient history, indeed, had been 
written in a servile and uncritical spirit, copying dates, as it 
did every thing else, from the authorities immediately under 
the compiler’s e\e, with little or no endeavoui to reconcile 
discrepancies, or to point out any principles of computation 
Seahger percened that it would be necessary to investigate 
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the astronomic it vrlmnc* nt muient i deodars, not nlun)s 
\en »li trli t \pl urn i! b\ tin* ( »m k nml Homan w liters tuitl 
rupnung min It ntuiition and acuteness, besides a multi- 
fuuuiv < rmlitmn, orient d ns udl as rlnsMc.il, of wlnrh he 
»ln»e in hurope could he inkoiied master This work, De 
Kim nilntiotie 1 eiiijiormn, is in tin* first edition diudeil into 
right lnmks. 'j lie lirst relates to the lesser equal )ear, ns he 
tlenonnn it* s it, or tint of ,S(gl dn\s, adojited b\ some eastern 
n ttmns and foimdtd, ns he supposes, on the natural lunar 
\nr t I >eft in the e\n< t jn rmd of i lunation was full\ under- 
stood . tin si load hook is on the true lunar tear ami some 
othu dtijs.o'is (onmntid with it, the third on the greater 
equal \< ir, or tli it of .'iti 1 d*e\s , and the fourth on tin* more 
accurate sib<nu*s of tin solar jn nod In tin* fifth and si\th 
hooks, he mutes to jurtu ulnr epochs, eh t< running in both 
mam important dates tn prof me and sacred histor) The 
sm tilth and eighth disenss the modes of computation, and 
tin terminal epochs used in diilorent nations, with miscel- 
laneous rem irks, nml iritiinl emend toons of his own. In 
liter editions tln*s( two hooks ire thrown into one The 
prmi lutru u\ of mam of these questions, which cannot he 
sohetl by testimonies often imperfect and inconsistent, with- 
out mm h fe he it \ of lonjrrtun, series to display the sm- 
prismp ugour of N diger’** mind, who grapples like a pinnt 
with run ehfin ult\ Le Clirc has censured him for intro- 
ducing so until toiqecturi s, and draw mg' so m my ltifetcntos 
from tin m, that great part of his chronology is rendered 
Inpliii siispn tons * Hut, n lutein nrn) lie Ins merit in the 
di termiii itiou of put titular dates, he is certain!) the first who 
laid the foundations of tin* science He pistl) c.dls it “ Ma- 
teri i mtactn 1 1 a imhis mini primuin tentnta ” Stahgei in 
all this work is ur\ clear, eonuse, and pertinent, and seems 
to manifest much know ledge of pli)sicnl astronomy, though 
lie was not a good mathematician, and did little credit to Ins 
impartiality, In ahsolutely rejecting the Gregorian calendar 
() 5 . '} he chronology of Scahger has become more cele- 
brated through his invention of the Julian period , Jun , n 
a name gnen, m honour of his father, to a cycle f ’ cr,od 
of 7080 ) ears, beginning 1713 before Christ, and conse- 

* Pnrrlm imin, n TGO 
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quently before tbe usual date of tbe creation of the world. 
He was veiy proud of this device : “it is impossible to de- 
scribe,” lie says, “its utility; chionologers and astronomers 
cannot extol it too much.” And what is more remarkable, 
it was adopted for many years afterwards, even by the 
opponents of Scahger’s chronology, and is almost as much 
in favour with Petavius as with the inventor.* This Julian 
period is formed by multiplying together the years of three 
cycles once much in use — the solar of twenty-eight, accord- 
ing to the old calendar, the lunar or Metonic of nineteen, 
and the mdiction, an arbitraiy and political division, intro- 
duced about the tune of Constantine, and common both m 
the church and empire, consisting of fifteen years Yet I 
confess myself unable to perceive the great advantage ot this 
scheme. It affords, of course, a fixed termiuus, from which 
all dates may be reckoned m progressive numbers, better 
than the era of the creation, on account of the uncertainty 
attending that epoch , but the present method of reckoning 
them in a retrograde series from the birth of Christ, which 
seems nevei to have occuired to Scahger or Petavius, is not 
found to have much practical inconvenience. In other in- 
spects, the only real use that the Julian period appears to 
possess is, that dividing any yeai in it by the nuinbeis 28, 
19, or 15, the lemainder above the quotient will give us the 
place such )eai holds 111 the cycle, by the proper number ot 
which it has been divided Thus, if w r e desue to know what 
place in the Metonic c) clc the )ear of the Julian period 6102, 
answering to the year of our Lord 16S9, held, 01 m other 
words, what was the Golden Number, as it is called, of that 
}t\ir, wo must divide 0 i 02 by 19, and we ‘shall find m the 
quotient a remainder 18, whence we perceive that it was the 
eighteenth year ol a lunar or Metonic cycle. The adoption 
of the Gregorian calendar, vvhnh lias gicatlv protr.u tod the 
sular <y<le Iq the suppression of one bissextile \ cai in a mi- 
turvfas well as the genet al abandonment of the imliction, and 
will of the solar and lunar cycles, as division*- of tune, ha\< 
diminished whatever utility this invention 111 . tv hivi ongutallv 
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CHAPTER II 

msiom or theological literature in Europe, 
trom 1550 to 1G00 


Proems of Protestantism — Re-action a f the Catholic Church — The Jesuits — 
Causes of the Jtreoern/ of Catholicism — Bigotry of Lutherans — Controversy 
on 1 rcc-utl ! — Trim f arum Control rrsy — lVnttngi on Toleration — Thcotogi / 
in Pngtand — Bettanmn — Control erst/ on Papal Authority — Theological 
H nters — Bcclcxiashcal Histones — Translations of Scripture 


1 In the arduous struggle between prcscnptive allegiance to 
the Church of Rome and rebellion against its au- Di^orA^. 
thority, the balance continued for some time after bur B lnl5jS 
the commencement of tins period to he strongly swayed m 
fa\onr of the reformers A decree of the diet of Augsburg 
m 1555, confirming an agreement made by the emperor 
three years before, called the Pacification of Passau, gave 
the followers of the Lutheran confession for the first time an 
established condition, and their rights became, part of the 
public law of Germany No one, by this decree, could be 
molested for following either the old or the new form of 
religion , hut those \\ ho dissented from that established by 
their ruler were only to have the hhcity of quitting his terri- 
tories, with time for the disposal of their effects No toler- 
ation was extended to the Helvetic or Calvimstic, generally 
called the Reformed party, and by the Ecclesiastical Reserva- 
tion, a part of the decree to which the Lutheran pnnces seem 
not to have assented, every Catholic prelate of the empire quit- 
ting Ins religion was declared to foifeit Ins dignity 

2 This treaty, though incapable of warding off the calami- 
ties of a future generation, might justly pass, not 
only for a basis of religious concord, but for a signal ProtMtanu 
tnumpli of the Pi otestnnt cause , such as, a few 
years before, it would have requned all their stedfast faith 
m the arm of Piovidence to anticipate Immediately after 
its enactment, the pi maples of the Confession of Augsburg, 
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which had been restrained by fear of the imperial laws against 
heresy, spread rapidly to the shores of the Danube, the Dra\e, 
and the Vistula Those half-baibarous nations, who might 
be expected, by a more general analogy, to remain longest in 
their ancient prejudices, came more readily into the new re- 
ligion than the cinhsed people of the south In Germauy 
itself the progress of the Reformation was still more rapid : 
most of the Franconian and Batanan nobility, aud the citizens 
of eyery considerable town, though subjects of Catholic princes, 
became Protestant : while in Austria it has been said that not 
more than one thirtieth part of the people continued firm in 
their original faith. Tin* may probably be exaggerated : but 
a A enetian ambassador in 155S (aud the reports of the eu\oys 
of that republic are remarkable for their judiciousness and 
accuracy) estimated the Catholics of the German empire at 
only one tenth of the population * The um\ ersiries produced 
no defenders of the ancient religion. For twenty years no 

w •> % 

student of the uuiyersity of Vienna had become a priest. 
Eten at Ingolstadt it was necessary to fill with laymen offices 


hitherto reserved for the clergy. The prospect was not much 
more encouraging m Frauce. The Venetian ambassador in 
that country (Olicheh, whom we kuow by his reports of Eng- 
land under 3Inrr,) declares that in 1561 the common peop’e 
still frequented the churches, but all others especially the 
nobility, bad fallen ofi'; aud tins defection was greatest 

% J V- 

among the younger part 

3 Tins second burst of a retolutionan sp’nt in religion 
was as rapid, aud perhaps more appalling to its 
opponents, than that under Luther and Zwmglo 
about 1320. It was certainly prepared In long corking iu 
the minds of a part of the people, but most of its oper- mu 
wn* due to that generous sympathy which carries maiifwim 
along with any pretext of common lntcre-t in the roiie" <‘ t 
wrong. A \t.rv few cears were sufiment to mnhe ’ idow.is 
dtsorr their altars, abjure tbur noth, loath, spurn, nd U"idt 
their god"; word* hardh too *irorg, whin we rem< mb r 
ho,\ the nts aid tie VFgtn 1 *'<1 bt.« r hoo ar< < o th* 
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to be observed, that the Protestant doctrines had made no 
sensible progress in the south of Germany before the Paci- 
fication of Passau m 1552, nor much in Frarice befoie the 
death of Henry II m 1559. The spint of reformation, sup- 
pressed under his severe administration, burst forth when his 
weak and youthful son ascended the throne, with an impe- 
tuosity that threatened for a time the subversion of that pro- 
fligate despotism by which the house of Valois had replaced 
the feudal aristocracy. It is not for us here to discriminate 
the influences of ambition and oligarchical factiousness from 
those of high-minded and strenuous exertion m the cause of 
conscience. 

4«. It is not surprising that some Catholic governments 
wavered for a time, and thought of yielding to a 
storm which might involve them in rum Even as Sthon" * of 
early as 1556, the duke of Bavaria was compelled 
to make concessions which would have led to a full introduc- 
tion of the Reformation. The emperor Ferdinand I. was 
tolerant m disposition, and anxious for some compromise that 
might extinguish the schism ; his successor, Maximilian II , 
displayed the same temper so much more strongly, that he 
incurred the suspicion of a secret leaning towards the re- 
formed tenets Sigismund Augustus, king of Poland, was 
probably at one time wavering which course to adopt , and 
though he did not quit the church of Rome, his court and the 
Polish nobility became extensively Protestant , so that, ac- 
cording to some, there was a very considerable majority at 
his death who professed that creed Among the Austrian 
and Hungarian nobility, as well as the burghers m the chief 
cities, it was held by so preponderating a body that they ob- 
tained a full toleration and equality of privileges England, 
after two or three violent convulsions, became firmly Pro- 
testant , the religion of the court being soon followed with 
sincere good-will by the people. Scotland, more unanimously 
and impetuously, threw off the yoke of Rome The Low 
Countries very early caught the flame, and sustained the full 
brunt of persecution at the hands of Charles and Philip. 

5 Meantime the infant Protestantism of Italy had given 
some signs of increasing strength, and began more E*ti D piuh«i 
and more to number men of reputation , but, un- lnI r ' 

VOL I MM 
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supported, by popular affection, or the policy of princes, it 
was soon wholly crushed by the arm of power. The reformed 
chuich of Locarno was compelled in 1554 to emigrate m the 
midst of winter, and took refuge at Zurich. That of Lucca 
was finally dispersed about the same time, A fresh storm of 
persecution arose at Modena in 3556 $ many lost then lives 
for religion in the Venetian States before 1560 ; others were 
put to death at Rome. The Protestant countries weie filled 
with Italian exiles, many of them highly gifted men, who, 
by their own eminence, and by the distinction which has in 
some mstauces awaited their posterity, may be compared 
with those whom the revocation of the edict of Nantes long 
afterwards dispersed over Europe. The tendency towards 
and Spam P 1 otestantism in Spam was of the same kind, but 
less extensive, and ceitainly still less popular than 
in Italy. The Inquisition took it up, and applied its usual 
remedies with success. But this would lead us still farther 
from literary history than we have ah eady wandered. 

6. This prodigious increase of the Protestant party m 
nc-actionor Europe after the middle of the century did not con- 
cathoheity , tmue moie than a few years. It was checked and 

fell back, not quite so rapidly or so completely as it came on, 
but so as to leave the antagonist church in perfect secunty. 
Though we must not tread closely on the ground of political 
history, nor discuss too minutely any revolutions of opinion 
which do not distinctly manifest themselves in literature, it 
seems not quite foreign fi om the general purpose of these 
volumes, or at least a paidonable digression, to dwell a little 
on the leading causes of this retrograde movement of Pro- 
testantism , a fact as deserving of explanation as the previous 
excitement of the Refoimation itself, though, from its more 
negative nature, it has not drawn so much of the attention of 
mankind. Those who behold the outbreaking of great revo- 
lutions in civil society or in religion, will not easily believe 
that the rush of waters can be stayed m its course, that a 
pause of indifference may come on, perhaps veiy suddenly, 
or a re- action bring back neaily the same prejudices and pas- 
sions as those which men had l enounced Yet this has 
occurred not very rarely m the annals of mankind, and never 
on a largei scale than in the lnstoiy of the Reformation. 
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7. The churcli of Rome, and the prince whom it most 
strongly influenced, Philip II , acted on an unrc- 

b J ’ 1 ’ . , rtj.-Ci.1lr 

mitting, uncompromising policy of subduing, instead infer, 
of making terms with its enemies In Spam and 
Italy the Inquisition soon extirpated the remains of heresy 
The fluctuating policy of the French court, destitute of any 
strong religious zeal, and therefore prone to expedients, 
though always desirous of one end, is well known It was, 
in fact, impossible to conquer a party so prompt to resort to 
arms and so skilful in their use as the Huguenots But 
in Bavaria Albert V , with whom, about 150 i, the re-uetion 
began, in the Austrian dominions Rodolph II , in Poland 
Sigismund III , by shutting up churches, and by discoun- 
tenancing in all respects their Protestant subjects, contra od 
to change a party once exceedingly powerful into an oppressed 
sect The decrees of the council of Trent were receaed by 
the spiritual princes of the empire 111 1506, "and from this 
moment,” says the excellent historian who has thrown most 
light on this subject, “ began a new’ life for the Catholic 
church m Germany.” * The profession of faith was signed 
by all orders of men , no one could be admitted to a degree 
in the unaersities, nor keep a school without it Protestants 
w’ere in some places excluded from the court , a penalty which 
tended much to bring about the rccoiaersion of a poor and 
proud nobility - 

8 That could not, how’ever, hate been (.fleeted by any 
efforts of the pimccs against so preponderating a 
majority as the Protestant churches had obtained, y 
if the principles that 01 igmally actuated them bad 
retained their animating influence, or bad not been opposed 
In more efficacious resistance I2\cr\ method was adopted to 
levue an attachment to the ancient religion, insuperable by tin 
lo\c of noc city or the force of argument A stnetir di^cipbru 
and subordination was introduced among the clorgx , tlie\ 
were early trained in seminaries, apart from the sentiments 
and habits, the vice* and urtues of the world. The Tiiormtir 
orders resumed their rigid oh«onaiic(s The C quinns not 
introduced into France before 1 570, cpreul o\<r the r< bn 

* KntiVc 11 to [I c]Uott t’u Curm-tP l \ t ^ t a t 
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withm a few years, and were most active m getting up pro- 
cessions and all that we call foolery, but which is not the 
less stimulating to the multitude for its folly. It is observed 
by Davila, that these became more fiequent after the acces- 
sion of Henry III. in 1 5 74. 

9. But, far above all the rest, the Jesuits were the mstru- 
influence ments of regaining France and Germany to the 
or Jesuit church they served. And we are the more closely 
concerned with them here, that they are in this age among 
the links between religious opinion and hteiature. We have 
seen in the last chapter with what spirit they took the lead 
in polite letters and classical style, with what dexterity they 
made the brightest talents of the rising generation, which 
the church had once dreaded and checked, hei most nulling 
and effective instruments. The whole couise of liberal 
studies, however deeply grounded in erudition or embellished 
by eloquence, took one direction, one perpetual aim — the 
propagation of the Catholic faith. They availed themselves 
for this purpose of every resource which either human na- 
ture or prevalent opinion supplied. Did they find Latin 
versification highly pnzed ? then pupils wrote sacred poems. 
Did they observe the natural taste of mankind for dramatic 
representations, and the repute which that species of htera- 
tui e had obtained ? their walls resounded with sacred trage- 


gedies. Did they perceive an unjust prejudice against 
stipendiary instruction? they gave it gratuitously. Their en- 
dowments left them in the decent poverty which their vows 
required, without the offensive mendicancy of the friars 
10. In 1551 Ferdinand established a college of Jesuits at 
Their pro- Vienna, in 1556 they obtained one, thiough the 
firess favour of the duke of Bavaria, at Ingolstadt, and m 
1559 at Munich. They spread rapidly into other Catholic 
states of the empire, and sometime latei into Poland. In 
Fiance then success was far more equivocal , the Sorbonne 
declared against them as early as 1554, and they had always 
to encountei the opposition of the paihament of Paris But 
they established themselves at Lyons iu 1569, and after- 
w'aids at Bordeaux, Toulouse, and other cities Their three 
duties wei e preaching, confession, and education , the most 
powerful levers that leligion could employ Indefatigable 
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and unscrupulous, as v ell as polite and learned, accustomed 
to consider veracity and candour, when they weakened an 
argument, m the light of treason against the cause, (lan- 
guage which might seem harsh, were it not almost equally 
applicable to so many other partisans,) they knew how to 
clear their reasonings from scholastic pedantry, and tedious 
quotation, for the simple and sincere understandings whom 
they addressed ; yet, in the proper field of controversial theo- 
logy, they wanted nothing of sophistical expertness or of 
erudition The weak points of Protestantism they attacked 
with embarrassing ingenuity , and the reformed churches 
did not cease to give them abundant advantage by inconsis- 
tency, extravagance, and passion * 

11. At the death of Ignatius Loyola in 1556, the order 
that he had founded was divided into thirteen 
provinces, besides the Roman ; most of which were leps - 
m the Spanish peninsula or its colonies Ten colleges be- 
longed to Castile, eight to Aragon, five to Andalusia Spam 
was for some time the fruitful mother of the disciples, as she 
had been of the master. The Jesuits who came to Germany 
were called “ Spanish priests ” They took possession of 
the universities * “ they conquered us,” says Ranke, “ on our 
own ground, in our own homes, and stripped us of a part of 
our country” This, the acute historian proceeds to say, 
sprang certainly from the" want of understanding among the 
Protestant theologians, and of sufficient enlargement of mind 
to tolerate unessential differences. The violent opposition 
among each other left the way open to these cunning stran- 
gers, who taught a doctrine not open to dispute 

12 But though Spam for a time supplied the most active 
spirits m the order, its central point was always at 
Rome It was there that the general to whom they nary at 
had sworn resided ; and from thence issued to the 
remotest lands the voice, which, whatever secret counsels 
might guide it, appeared that of a single, irresponsible, irre- 

* Hospmian, Hist Jesuitarum “ class, philosophical and profound, and 
Ranke, vol. iu p .32 et post Tire bos- yet with much more learning, that is, 
chi, yiil. 116 Tbe first of these works uith a more extensive range of know 
is entirely on one side, and gives no credit ledge than any writer of Jlospinians 
to the Jesuits for their services to btcra- age could possess, 
ture. The second is of a sery different 
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sistible will. The Jesuits had three colleges at Rome; one for 
their own novices, another for Germau, and a third for 
.English students. Possevm has given us an account of the 
course of study m Jesuit seminaries, taking that of Rome as 
a model. It contained nearly 2000 scholars, of various de- 
scriptions. “ No one,” he says, “ is admitted without a 
foundation of grammatical knowledge. The abilities, the dis- 
positions, the intentions for future life, are scrupulously in- 
vestigated m each candidate ; nor do we open our doors to 
any who do not come up in these lespects to what so eminent 
a school of all virtue requires. They attend divine service 
daily , they confess every month. The professors are nume- 
rous ; some teaching the exposition of Scripture, some 
Scholastic theology, some the science of controversy with here- 
tics, some casuistry ; many instruct m logic and philosophy, 
in mathematics, or rhetoric, polite literature, and poetry ; the 
Hebrew and Gieek, as well as Latin, tongues are taught. 
Three years are given to the course of philosophy, four to 
that of theology. But if any are found not so fit for deep 
studies, yet likely to be useful in the Lord’s vineyard, they 
merely go through two years of practical, that is, casuistical 
theology These seminaries are for youths advanced beyond 
the inferior classes or schools , but m the lattei also religious 
and grammatical learning go hand m hand.”* 

IS. The popes were not neglectful of such faithful servants. 
Under Gregory XIII , whose pontificate began in 
of 1 Gregory 1572, the Jesuit college at Rome had twenty lecture- 
rooms and 360 chambers for students , a German 
college was restored after a temporal y suspension ; and an 
English one founded by his care, peihaps there was not a 
Jesuit seminary m the world which was not indebted to his 
liberality. Gregory also established a Greek college (not of 
Jesuits) for the education of youths, who there learned to 
propagate the Catholic faith in their country t No earlier 
pope had been more alert and strenuous in vindicating his 
claims to universal allegiance , nor, as we may judge from 
the well-known pictures of Vasari in the vestibule of the 
Sistme chapel, representing the massacre of St. Bartholomew , 

* Possevin, Bibliotheca Selectn, lib i f Ranke, i 419 et post Ginguciu, 
c 39 yu 19 Tirabosclu, vui 34 
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more ready to sanction any crime that might be serviceable 
to the church 

14. The resistance made to this aggressive warfare was 
for some time considerable Protestantism, so late 
as 1578, might be deemed preponderant m all the jncS^y 
Austrian dominions except the Tyrol.* In the Polish 00 
diets the dissidents, as they were called, met their opponents 
with vigour and success. The ecclesiastical principalities 
were full of Protestants , and even in the chapters some of 
them might be found. But the contention was unequal, from 
the different character of the parties religious zeal and 
devotion, which fifty years before had overthrown the ancient 
rites m northern Germany, were now more invigorating 
sentiments m those who rescued them from further innova- 
tion In religious struggles, where there is any thing like 
an equality of forces, the question soon comes to be which 
party will make the greatest sacrifice for its own faith And 
while the Catholic self-devotion had grown far stronger, there 
was much more of secular cupidity, lukewarmness, and 
formality m the Lutheran church. In a very few years the 
effects of this were distinctly visible The Protestants of the 
Catholic principalities went back into the bosom of Rome. 
In the bishopric of Wurtzbuig alone 62,000 converts are 
said to have been received in the year 1586 f The emperor 
Rodolph and his brother archdukes, by a long series of perse- 
cutions and banishment, finally, though not within this 
century, almost outrooted Protestantism from the hereditary 
provinces of Austria. It is true that these violent measures 
were the proximate cause of so many conversions , but if the 
reformed had been ardent and united, they were much too 
strong to have been thus subdued. In Bohemia, accordingly, 
and Hungary, where there was a more steady spirit, they 
kept their ground. The re-action was not less conspicuous m 
other countries It is asserted that the Huguenots had al- 
ready lost more than two thirds of their number m 15S0 1 ", 
comparatively, I presume, with twenty years before , and the 
change m their relative position is manifest from all the his- 
tones of this period. In the Netherlands, though the seven 

* Ranke, 11 78 t Id p 147 

\ Id 121 The number seems rather startling 
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United Provinces were slowly winning their civil and religious 
liberties at the sword’s point, yet West Flanders, once in 
great measuie Protestant, became Catholic before the end of 
the century , while the Walloon provinces were kept from 
swerving by some bishops of gieat eloquence and excellent 
lives, as well as by the influence of the Jesuits planted at 
St. Omer and Douay. At the close of this period of fiftyyears 
the mischief done to the old chui ch in its first decenuium was 


very nearly repaned , the proportions of the two lehgions in 
Geimany coincided with those which had existed at the Paci- 
fication of Passau. The Jesuits, however, had began to en- 
cioach a little on the proper domain of the Lutheran church , 
besides pnvate conversions, which, on account of the ngour 
of the laws, not ceitainly less intolerant than in their own 
communion, could not be very piominent, they had sometimes 
hopes of the Piotestant princes, and had once, in 157S } 
obtained the piomise of John king of Sweden to embrace 
openly the Romish faith, as he had already done m secret to 
Possevin, an emissary despatched by the pope on this impor- 
tant enaud. But the symptoms of an opposition, very 
foimidable in a country which has never allowed its kings to 
trifle with it, made this wavering monarch retiace his steps. 
His successor, Sigismund, went farther, and fell a victim to 
his zeal, by being expelled from the kingdom. 

15 This great levival of the papal leligion aftex the shock 
Causei of lt: had sustained m the first part of the sixteenth 
this revival ceu tury ought for ever to restrain that temerity of 


prediction so frequent m our ears. As women sometimes 
believe the fashion of last year in dress to be wholly ridiculous, 
and incapable of being ever again adopted by any one solici- 
tous about her beauty, so those who affect to pronounce on 
futuie events are equally confident against the possibility of a 
resui lection of opinions which the majority have foi the time 
ceased to maintain. In the year 1560, every Protestant m 
Eui ope doubtless anticipated the overthrow of popeiy , the 
Catholics could have found little else to warrant hope than 
their trust in Heaven The late rush of many nations towards 
democratical opinions has not been so lapid and so geneialns 
the change of religion about that period It is important and 
mtei estmg to inquire uhat stemmed this curieut We readily 
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acknowledge the prudence, firmness, and unity of purpose, 
that for the most part distinguished the court of Rome, the 
obedience of its hierarchy, the severity of intolerant laws, and 
the searching rigour of the Inquisition, the resolute adherence 
of great princes to the Catholic faith, the influence of the 
Jesuits over education , but these either existed before, or 
would at least not have been sufficient to withstand an over- 
whelming force of opinion It must be acknowledged that 
there was a principle of vitality in that religion, independent 
of its external strength. By the side of its secular pomp, its 
lelaxation of morality, there had always been an intense 
flame of zeal and devotion. Superstition it might be m the 
many, fanaticism in a few; but both of these imply the 
qualities which, while they subsist, render a religion inde- 
structible That revival of an ardent zeal, through which 
the Franciscans had, m the thirteenth century, with some 
good and much more evil effect, spread a popular enthusiasm 
over Europe, was once more displayed m counteraction of 
those new doctrines, that themselves had drawn their life 
from a similar development of moral emotion 

16. Even m the court of Leo X., soon after the bursting 
forth of the Reformation m Saxony, a small body a ^ ^ 
was formed by men of rigid piety, and strenuous for in the party 
a different species of reform Sadolet, Caraffa 
(afterwards Paul IV.), Cajetau, aud Contareni, both the 
latter eminent m the annals of the church, were at the head 
of this party * Without dwelling on what belongs strictly 
to ecclesiastical history, it is sufficient to say that they 
acquired much weight, and, while adhenng generally to the 
doctrine of the chuich (though Contareni held the Lutheran 
tenets on justification), aimed steadily at a restoration of 
moral discipline, and the abolition of every notorious abuse 
Several of the regulai orders were reformed, while others 
were instituted, more active in sacerdotal duties than the rest 
The Jesuits must be considered as the most perfect type of 
the rigid party Whatever may be objected, perhaps not 
quite so early, to their system of casuistry, whatever want of 
scrupulousness may have been shown m their conduct, they 
were men who never swerved from the path of laboui, and, 

* RanJcc, i 1S3 
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it might be, suffering, in the cause which they deemed that of 
God. All self-sacrifice m such circumstances, especially of 
the highly-gifted and accomplished, though the bigot steels 
Ins heart and closes his eyes against it, excites the admiration 
of the unsophisticated part of mankind. 

17- The council of Trent, especially in its later sessions, 
it? cEorts zt displayed the antagonist parties m the Roman church, 
Trcnl one struggling for lucrative abuses, one anxious to 
overthrow them. They may be called the Italian and Spanish 
parties , the first headed by the pope’s legates, dreading 
above all things both the reforming spirit of Constance and 
Basle, and the independence either of princes or of national 
churches ; the other actuated by much of the spirit of those 
councils, and tending to confirm that independence. The 
French and German prelates usually sided with the Spanish , 
and they were together strong enough to establish as a rule, 
that in every session a decree for reformation should accom- 
pany the declaration of doctrine. The council, interrupted 
in 1 5 17 b v the measure that Paul III. found it necessnrv for 
his own defence against these reformers to adopt, the trans- 
lation of its sittings to Bologna, with which the Imperial 
prelates refused to comply, was opened again by Julius Ilk 
in 1552 , and having been once more suspended in the same 
jear, resumed its labour for the last tune under Pius II ui 
1562. It terminated in 156 J, when the court of Route, 
wind), with the Italian prelates, had struggled hard to 
obstruct the redicss.of even grievance, compelled the more 
upright members of tin* council to let it close, after hunter 
eilected such a refoi mutton of discipline as the\ could obtain 
T hat court was certainly successful m the content, ‘•o fir a** it 
nncht be called one, of prerogative atrairist bheitv , aid 
purtullv successful in tbe preservation of its l<ss<r jnten-t'- 
and means of influence Y< t it seems impossible to d« nv 
tli <t the ofiects of the couiuil of Trent wet* on tin "J<c»l 
Jijo-bU frv our dde to tlx* clmrcli for wlio-i b tit fit tt ' 
summoned Jin lb form iftoti v ould tin > r hw* f**u d t! 


w hob* no<-{h of Furep* , It id tin } opb s. i ,j nothm" m *t 
lie ti 1 bun 1 probh ni- of tin o!c_;\ It % - 1 ’ n t » ( 

v . 1 1 ( n’t ('ttv, ijji'dii '*< . in! 1 J 1 cn; , 
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hshcd abuses by the honest zeal of the Spanish and Cisalpine 
fathers m that council took away much of the ground on 
which the prevalent disallection rested 

IS We should be inclined to infer from the language of 
some contemporaries, that the council might have 
proceeded farther with more advantage than danger preS'in 
to their church, by complying with the earnest and ° " c 
repeated solicitations of the emperor, the duke of Bavaria, 
and even the court of France, that the sacramental cup 
should be restored to the laity, and that the clergy should 
not be restrained from marriage. Upon this, however, it is 
not here for us to dilate. The policy of both concessions, 
but especially of the lnttcr, was always questionable, and has 
not been demonstrated by the event. In its determinations 
of doctrine, the council was generally cautious to avoid ex- 
tremes, and left, m many momentous questions of the con- 
troversy, such as the invocation of saints, no small latitude 
for pm ate opinion It has been thought by some that they 
lost sight of this prudence in defining transubstantiation so 
rigidly as they dul in 1551, and thus opposed an obstacle to 
the conversion of those who would have acquiesced in a 
more equivocal form of words. But, in truth, no alterna- 
tive was left upon this point. Transubstantiation had been 
asserted by a prior council, the Fourth Lateran m 1215, so 
positively, that to recede would have surrendered the mam 
principle of the Catholic church. And it is also to be re- 
membered, when we judge of what might have been done, 
ns we fancy, with more prudence, that, if there was a good 
deal of policy m the decisions of the council of Trent, there 
was no want also of conscientious sincerity , and that, what- 
ever we may think of tins doctime, it was one which seemed 
of fundamental importance to the senous and obedient sons 
of the church * 

* A stmngo notion 1ms been started up It will appear, by reading the nc- 
of late y cars in England, that the council counts of tho sessions of the council either 
of Trent made important innovations m in Father Paul, or m any more favourable 
the previously established doctrines of the historian, that, even in certain points, 
Western Church , an hypothesis so para- such ns justification, which had not been 
doxical in respect to public opinion, and, clearly laid down before, the Tndentme 
U must be added, so prodigiously nt va- decrees were mostly conformable with tho 
fiance with the known facts of ecclcsias- senso of the majority of those doctors 
tical history, that we cannot but admire who lmd obtained the highest reputation , 
the facility with which it has been taken and that upon what arc more usually 
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- 19 . There is some difficulty in proving- for the council of 

Tient that univeisahtv to which its adherents at- 

Lonsulta .. ' 

Bander Ca5 tach an infallible authority. And tins was not held 
to be a matter of course by the gieat European 
powers. Even 111 Fiance the Tridentine decrees, in matters 
of faith, have not been formally leceived, though the Gal- 
ilean chuich lias never called any of them m question , those 
1 elating to matters of discipline are distinctly held not ob- 
ligatory. The emperoi Ferdinand seems to have hesitated 
about acknowledging the decisions of a council, Avhich had 
at least faded in the object for which it was professedly 
summoned — the conciliation of all paities to the church. 
For we find that, even after its close, he referred the chief 
points in controversy to George Cassander, a Geiman theo- 
logian of veiy moderate sentiments and temper. Cassander 
wiote, at the emperor’s request, Ins famous Consultation, 
wherein he passes m review every article m the Confession 
of Augsburg, so as to give, if possible, an interpretation 
consonant to that of the Catholic church. Certain it is 
that, between Melanchthon’s desire of concord in drawing 
up the Confession, and that of Cassander in judging of it, 
110 great number of points seem to be left for dispute. In 

reckoned the distinctne characteristics of mam persons of eminent learning and 
the Church of Rome, namely, transub- ability os that of Trent, nor is there 
stantiation, purgatorj, and uvsocation of ground for behoving that any other e\er 
the saints and the Virgin, they assert investigated the questions before it with 
nothing but what had been so ingrafted so much patience, acuteness, temper, and 
into the faith of this part of Europe, as desire of truth The early councils, un- 
to have been rejected by no one without less they are greatly belied, would not 
suspicion or imputation of heresy Per- hear comparison in these characteristics, 
haps Erasmus would not have acquiesced Impartiality and freedom from prejudice 
with good-will 111 aU the decrees of the no Protestant will attribute to the fathers 
council , but was Erasmus deemed or- of Trent , but where will he produce 
thodox? It is not impossible that the these qualities in an ecclesiastical synod ? 
great hurry with which some controver- But it may be said that they had only 
sies of considerable importance were des- one leading prejudice, that of determining 
patched in the last sessions, may ha\e theological faith according to the tradi- 
had as much to do with the short and tion of the Catholic church, as handed 
vague phrases employed in respect to down to their own age This one point 
them, as the prudence I have attributed of authority conceded, I am not aware 
to the fathers , but the facts will remain that they can be proved to have decided 
the same on either supposition [1839 wrong, or at least against all reasonable 
The persons alluded to m this note have evidence Let those who have imbibed 
smee changed their ground, and disco- a different opinion ask themselves wbe- 
\ered that the council of Trent has not ther they have read Sarpi through wi 
been quite so great an innovator as they any attention, especially as to those ses- 
had imagined — 1842 ] sions of the Tndentme council wtuc 

No general council ever contained so preceded its suspension m 1647 
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another treatise of Ca«amlor, Do Officio Pn Viri m hoc Dis- 
v idn> Hehgmms (l.lfil), Jh» holds the same course that Eras- 
mus had done before, blamin'' those who, on account of the 
M.mis in the ( hurrh, Mould wholly subvert if, as well as those 
"ho ern t the pojic into a sort of deity, hy setting up ’his au- 
thority as nu infallible rule of faith. The rule of controversy 
laid down by ( Vs-mder is, ‘scripture explained hy the tradi- 
tion of the nnuont church , u Inch is best to be learned from the 
writings of tliosi who lived from the age of Constantine to 
lint of Or<gor\ I., because, during that period, the prin- 
opd articles <>f faith Mere most discussed. Dupm observes 
tint the /ml of Ous*ander for the re-umon and peace of the 
church made him Meld too much to the Protestants, and 
advance some propositions that Mere too hold But they 
Mere In no means s tltsfied with his concessions Tins trea- 
tise was virulently attacked In C iKin, to whom Cassandcr 
replied No one should Insitatc to prefer the spint of Cas- 
* aider to that of (.ah in, hut it must he onned that tlie 
prncticd consequence of his advice Mould have been to check 
the profession of the informed religion, leaung amendment to 
tl.Os e mIio had little disposition to amend any thing Nor is it 
In am means unlikely that tins conciliatory scheme, by ex- 
tenuating disagreements, had a considerable influence in that 
c< ssntion of the advance of Protestantism, or ratlier that ic- 
covery of lost gronnd In the opposite party, to which vvo have 
lately adverted, arid of winch more proofs were afterwards 
given. 

20. Wc ought to reckon also among the principal causes 
of this change those perpetual disputes, those irre- niE0trT0f 
coneilable animosities, that bigotry, above all, and 
persecuting spirit, which were exhibited in the Lu- 
theran and Calvmistic churches Each began with a common 
principle — the nec< ssity of an orthodox faith But this or- 
thodoxy meant evidently nothing more than their own belief, 
as opposed to that of their adversaries , a belief acknowledged 
to he fallible, yet maintained ns certain, rejecting authority m 
one breath, and appealing to it m the next, and claiming to 
rest on sure proofs of reason and Scripture, which their 
opponents were ready with just as much confidence to in- 
validate 

21. The principle of several controversies which agitated 
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the two great divisions of the Protestant name was still that 
of the real presence. The Calvinists, as far as their 
MojMu meaning could be divined through a dense mist 
of nonsense which they puiposely collected*, were 
little, if at all, less removed from the Romish and Lutheran 
parties than the disciples of Zwingle himself, who spoke out 
more perspicuously. Nor did the 01 thodox Lutherans fail to 
peiceive this essential discrepancy. Melanchthon, incontest- 
ably the most eminent man of their chinch after the death of 
Luther, had obtained a great influence over the younger stu- 
dents of theology. But his opinions, half concealed as they 
were, and peihaps unsettled, had long been tending to a very 
diffeient line fiom those of Lutliei. The deference exacted 
by the latter, and never withheld, kept them fiom any opeu 
dissension. But some, whose admiration for the foundei of 
then church was not checked by any scruples at his doctrine, 
soon began to inveigh against the sacrifice of Ins favourite 
tenets which Melanchthon seemed icady to make through 
timidity, as they believed, 01 false judgment. To the Ro- 
manists he was willing to concede the pnmacy of the pope 
and the jurisdiction of bishops , to the Helvetians lie was 
suspected of leaning on the gieat controversy of the leal 
presence , while, on the still more important questions of 
faith aud works, he not only 1 ejected the Antiuomiau ex- 
aggerations of the high Lutherans, but introduced a doctrine, 
said to be nearly sinnlai to that called Semi-Pelagian , ac- 
cording to which the grace communicated to adult persons so 
as to diaw them to God lequned a correspondent action of 
their own free-will in ordei to become effectual. Those who 
held this tenet were called Synergists. f It appeals to be 
the same, 01 nearly so, as that adopted by the Armimans m 
the next centuiy, but was not peihaps maintained by any of 
the schoolmen , nor does it seem consonant to the decisions 
of the council of Tient, noi probably to the intention of those 
who compiled the articles of the English Church It is easy, 
however, to be mistaken as to these theological subtilties, 
which those who write of them with most confidence do 

* See some of this in Bossuet, Vana- would be too easy to find similar evidence 

tions des Eglises Protestantes, 1 lx I from our own writers 

do not much trust to Bossuet , but it + Mosheim. Bayle, art Synergis cs 
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not really discriminate by any consistent or intelligible lan- 
guage. 

22 There seems good reason to suspect that the bitterness 
manifested by the rigid Lutherans against the new ApartyhoJ . 
school was aggravated by some political events of ,Uctohlm 
this period , the university of Wittenberg, in which Melan- 
clitbon long resided, being subject to the elector Maurice, whose 
desertion of the Protestant confederacy and unjust acquisition 
of the electorate at the expense of the best friends of the Re- 
formation, though partly expiated by his subsequent conduct, 
could never be forgiven by the adherents and subjects of the 
Ernestine line Those first protectors of the reformed faith, 
now become the victims of his ambition, were reduced to the 
duchies of Weimar and Gotha, within the former of which 
the university of Jena, founded m 1559, was soon filled with 
the sternest zealots of Luther’s school. Flacius Illyncus, 
most advantageously known as the chief compiler of the Cen- 
tunse Magdeburgenses, was at the head of this university, 
and distinguished by Ins animosity against Melanchthon, 
whose gentle spirit was released by death from the conten- 
tions he abhorred in 1500. Bossuet exaggerates the inde- 
cision of Melanchthon on many disputable questions, which, 
as far as it existed, is rather perhaps a matter of praise , but 
his want of firmness makes it not always easy to determine 
his real sentiments, especially m his letters, and somewhat 
impaired the dignity and sincerity of his mind 

23 After the death of Melanchthon, a controversy, began 
by one Brentius, relating to the ubiquity, as it was Form of Con 
called, of Christ's body, proceeded with much heat cord ' Li7G 
It is sufficient to mention that it led to what is denominated 
the Formula Concordise, a declaration of faith on several 
matters of controversy, drawn up at Torgau m 1576, and 
subsci ibed by the Saxon and most other Lutheran churches 
of Germany, though not by those of Brunswick, or of the 
northern kingdoms. It was justly considered as a complete 
victory of the rigid over the moderate party. The strict 
enforcement of subscription to this creed gave rise to a good 
deal of persecution against those who were called Crypto- 
Calvinists, or suspected of a secret bias towards the proscribed 
doctrine. Peucer, son-indaw of Melanchthon and editor of 
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lus woiks, was kept for eleven years in piison. And a very 
nairow spirit of orthodoxy prevailed for a century and a half 
afterwards in Lutheran theology. But m consequence of this 
spmt, that theology has been almost entirely neglected and 
contemned m the 1 est of Europe, and scarce any of its books 
are remembered by name * 

24*. Though it may be leckoned doubtful whetbei the 
Contro council of Tient did not repel some wavering Pro- 
byTai^ 5Cd testants by lts unqualified re-enactment of the doc- 
tnne of transubstantiation, it prevented, at least, 
those conti oveisies on the leal presence which agitated the 
Piotestant communions. But m another more extensive and 
important piovince of theology, the decisions of the council, 
though cautiously diawn up, were fai from precluding such 
differences of opinion as ultimately gave rise to a schism m 
the church of Rome, and have had no small share m the 
decline of its power. It is said that some of the Dominican 
order, who could not but find m their most levered authority, 
Thomas Aquinas, a strong assertion of Augustin’s scheme of 
divinity, weie hardly content with some of the decrees at 
Trent, as leaving a dooi open to Senn-Pelagianism t The 
controversy, however, was fiist raised by Baius, professor of 
divinity at Louvain, now chiefly remarkable as the precursor 
of Jansenius. Many propositions attributed to Baius were 
censured by the Sorbonne in 1560, and by a bull of Pius V. 

*■ in 1567. He submitted to the latter ; but his tenets, which 
are hardly distinguishable from those of Calvin, struck root, 
especially m the Low Countries, and seem to have passed 
from the disciples of Baius to the famous bishop of Ypres in 
the next century. The bull of Pius apparently goes much 
farther from the Calvimstic hypothesis than the council of 
Trent had done The Jansemst party, m later times, main- 
tained that it was not binding upon the church 4 


* Hospiman, Concordia Discors, is 
my chief authority He was a Swiss 
Calvinist, and of course very hostile to 
the Lutheran party But Mosheun does 
not vindicate very strongly his own 
church See also several ^articles in 
Bayle, and Eicbhom, vi parti 234 
f Du Chesne, Histoire du Baianisme, 
vol 1 p 8 This opinion is ascribed to 


Peter Soto, confessor to Charles V , who 
took a part in the re-conversion of Eng- 
land under Mary He is not to be con- 
founded with the more celebrated Do- 
minic Soto Both these divines were dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the council of 
Trent. 

± Some of the tenets asserted m the 
articles of the Church of England are 
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-5 Those disputes, after a few j^ears, were revived and 
inflamed by tin* treatise of Molina, a Spanish Jesuit, 
in 15SS, on free-will. In tins he was charged with »w5i»©n 
sw <*r\ mg as much from the right line on one side as 
Bams lud been supposed to do on the othei. His tenets, in- 
deed, as usually represented, do not appear to differ from 
those maintained afterwards by the Armnnans in Holland 
and England But it has not been deemed orthodox in the 
Church of Borne to deviate ostensibly from the doctrine of 
Augustin in tins conti oversy, and Thomas Aqumns, though 
not quite of equal authority in the church at large, was held 
almost infallible bj the Dominicans, a powerful older, well 
stored with learning and logic, and already jealous of the 
ri=mg influence of the Jesuits Some of the latter did not 
adhere to the Semi-Pelagian theories of Molina , but the 
spirit of the order was roused, ami they all exerted themselves 
successfully to screen Ins book from the condemnation winch 
Clement VIII was much inclined to pronounce upon it. 
They had before this tunc been accused of Pclagmmsm by 
the Thonusts, and especially by the partisans, of Baius, who 
procured from the universities of Louvain and Douay a cen- 
sure of the tenets that some Jesuits had piomulgatcd.* 

26. The Protestant theologians did not fad to entangle 
themselves in this intricate wilderness Melan- 
chthon drew a large portion of the Lutherans into tencU 
what was aftorwauls called Arminiamsm , but the reformed 
churches, including the Helvetian, which, after the middle of 
the century, gave up many at least of those points of differ- 


condemned in tins bull, especially tbc 
1 3th J)n Cbosuc, p 78 et post. See 
Biogr Unn t urt Bmus and Bayle Du 
( hesne is reckoned nn unfair historian 
b) those 'w lio fnour Baius. 

* Du Chcsnc Biogr Uim , nrt Mo- 
hna Tlie controversy had begun before 
the publication of Molina's treatise , and 
the faculty of I ou\ain censured thirty- 
one propositions of the Jesuits in 15H7 
Bans, howeitr, refused to confirm tbc 
censure Bellartnin, m 1588, drew up 
an abstract of tbc drputeby command of 
Sixtus V ]n this be does not decide in 
favour of cither side, but the pope de- 
clared the Jesuit propositions to be sanm 
doctrinrc articnli, p 25ft The appear- 
VOL. I 


nnee of Molina’s book, which was thought 
to go much farther towards PeJigian- 
i 5 m, renewed the dame Clement VIII 
was very desirous to condemn Molina, 
but Henry IV , who now favoured the 
Jesuits, interfered for their honour Car- 
dinal Perron took the same side, and told 
the pope that a Protestant might sub 
scribe the Dominican doctrine Kankc, 
ji 295 ct post Paul V was also rather 
inclined against the Jesuits , but it would 
have been hard to mortify such good 
friends, and in 1607 he issued a declara- 
tion postponing the decision stnc dtc 
Ilio Jesuits deemed themselves victori- 
ous, as in fact they were Id p 353 
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encc v\ Inch bad distinguished them from that of Geneva, 
held the doctrine of Augustin on absolute predestination, on 
total deptavit}, and arbitrary inesistible grace. 

‘27. A third source of intestine disunion lay dee]) in rc- 
Tununin cesses be) oiid the soundings of human leason The 
controTcny doctrine of the Trinity, which theologians agree to 
call inscrutable, but which they do not fail to define and 
annhse with the most confident dogmatism, had already, as 
vve have seen in a former passage, been investigated In *.01110 
hold spiuts with little regard to the established faith. They 
had soon however a terrible proof of the dangei that still was 
to wait 011 such momentous aberrations from the piesmlud 
hue. benetus having, 111 lfioQ, published at Vienne in 
Jbauplnne, a new treatise, called Ciuistianismi Kestitutio, and 
escaping from thence, as he v ami} hoped, to the Proti *.tant 
city of Geneva, betame .1 victim to the bigot! \ of the magis- 
trate^, instigated by Calvin, wdio bad acquit cd an immense 
a*>(endaney ovei that lepnblu.* lit* did not leave, ns fai as 
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we know, any peculiar disciples Many, however, among 1 
the German Anabaptists, held tenets not unlike those of the 


reprinted at Nuremberg, about 1790, in 
the same form its the original edition, 
but I am not aware which word 15 used 
in the title-page, nor would the evidence 
of a modern reprint, possibly not taken 
immediately from a printed copy, be con- 
clusive 

The Life of Scnetus by Allwoerdcn, 
Ilclmstndt, 1727, is partly founded on 
materials collected by Moshcim, who put 
them into the author’s hands Barbicr 
is much mistaken in placing it among 
pseudonymous works, as if Allwoerdcn 
bad been a fictitious denomination of 
Mosheim Dictionnairc des Anonymes 
(1824), 111 555 flic book contains, 
even in the title-page, all possible vouch- 
ers for its authenticity Moshcim him- 
self says, in a letter to Allwoerdcn, non 
dubitavi negotium hoc tibi committcre, 
atquc Idistoriam Scrvcti concinnandam 
et aptc construendnm tradcrc But it 
appears that Allwoerdcn added much 
from other sources, so that it cannot rea- 
sonably he called the work of any one 
else The Biographic Umversclle ascribes 
to Moshcim a Latin History of Scrvctus, 
Ilelmstadt, 1737, but, as I believe, by 
confusion with the former They also 
mention a German work by Moshcim on 
the same subject in 1748 Sec Biogr 
Umv , arts, Moshcim and Scrvctus 

The analysis of the Christianismi Re- 
stitutio, given by Allwoerdcn, is -very 
meagre, but he promises n fuller account, 
winch never appeared It is a far more 
extensive scheme of theology thnn had 
been promulgated by Scrvetus in his first 
treatises , the most interesting of his 
opinions being, of course, those which 
brought him to the stake He distinctly 
held the divinity of Christ Dialogue 
secundus modum generations Christi 
docct, quod ipso non sit crcatus ncc 
fimtffi potential, sed vere adorandus ic- 
rusque Deus Allwocrden, p 214 Pic 
probably ascribed this divinity to the 
presence of the Logos, as a manifestation 
of God by that name, but denied its dis- 
tinct personality m the sense of an intel- 
ligent being different from the Father 
Many others may have said something of 
the same kind, but in more cautious ian- 
guage, and respecting more the convcn- 
sionnl phraseology of theologians. Tile 

N N 


crucem, Inc diademn. Scrvetus, in fact, 
was burned, not so much for his heresies, 
as for some personal offence he had se- 
veral years before given to Calvin The 
latter wrote to Bolsce in 154G, Scrvctus 
cupit hue venire, sed a me accersitus 
Ego autem nunquam committam, ut 
fidem menm eatenus obstrictam hnbeat 
Jam enim constitutum lmbco, si venmt, 
nunquam pati ut salvus exeat Allwocr- 
den, p 43 A similar letter to Tarcl dif- 
fers in some phrases, and especially by 
the word vivus for salvus The latter 
was published by Wytenbogart, in an 
ecclesiastical history written in Dutch 
Scrvctus had, in some printed letters, 
charged Calvin with many errors, which 
seems to have exasperated the great re- 
former’s temper, so as to make him re- 
solve on what he afterwards executed 
The death of Scrvetus has perhaps as 
many circumstances of aggravation as 
an} execution for heresy that overtook 
place. One of these, and among the most 
striking, is, that he was not the subject of 
Geneva, nor domiciled in the city, nor 
had the Christianismi Restitutio been 
published there, but at Vienne Accord- 
ing to our laws, and those, I believe, of 
most civilised nations, he was not amen- 
able to the tribunals of the republic 
The tenets of Scrvctus are not easily 
ascertained in all respects, nor very inter- 
esting to the reader Some of them were 
considered infidel and even pantheistical, 
but there can be little ground for such im- 
putations, when wc consider the tenor of 
his writings, and the fate which he might 
have escaped by a retractation It should 
be said in justice to Calvin, that he de- 
clares himself to have endeavoured to 
obtain a commutation of the sentence for 
a milder kind of death Genus mortis 
connti sumus mu tare, sed frustra. All- 
wocrden, p 106 But he has never re- 
covered, in the eyes of posterity , the blou 
this gave to his moral reputation, v\lnch 
the Armimnns, as vvcll as Socimnns, 
were always anxious to depreciate De 
Servcto, says Grotius ideo certi nliquid 
pronuntiarc ausus non sum, quia causam 
cjus non bene didici , neque Calvino tjus 
bosti capitah credere audeo, cum sciam 
quam miquc et virulentc idem die Cnl- 
vinus tractavent viros multo sc mehores 

O 
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ancient Arians. Several persons, chiefly foreigners vrere 
burned for such heiesies m Eugland under Edward VI.. 
Elizabeth, and James. These Anabaptists were not very 
learned or conspicuous advocates of tlieir opinions , but some 
of the Italian confessors of Protestantism were of more im- 
portance. Several of these were reputed to be Arians 
Acme, however, became so celebrated as Lteluis Socmus, a 
} ouug man of considerable ability, w ho is reckoned the proper 

founder of that sect which takes its uame from bis fannlw 
% * 

Prndentlv shunning' the fate of Servetus, be neither pub- 
lished anything, nor permitted Ins tenets to be openly known 
He urns, howei er. in Poland not long after the commencement 
of tins period : and there seems reason to believe that he left 
writings which, coming into the hands of some persons in 
that country who had already adopted the Arian hvpothesis, 
induced them to diverge still farther from the orthodox line. 
The Anti-Trinitarians became numerous among the Pohsh 
Protestants ; and m lo( 5 o, having separated from the rest, 
they began to appear as a distinct society. Faustus. nephew 
of Laehus Sociurs, joined them about I07S ; and acquiring a 
great ascendancy by bis talents, gave a name to the sect, 
though their creed was already conformable to Ins n\vn An 
university, or rather academy, for it never obtained a legal 
foundation, established at Racow, a small town belonging to 
’ Polish nobleman of their persuasion, about 1J70, sent forth 
men of considerable eminence and great real m the propaga- 
tion of their tenets These indeed, ch.efly belong to the 0 1- 
su.ng - centun ; but, before the termination of the present. 
the\ had begun to circulate books 1.1 HcIEnd.* 

dS. As tins i> a literary, rather than an ecclesn<feal In— 
torv. ve shall neither advert to the less learned sectams. r t 
speak of controversies v huh hid chiedv a lord 11 npa’-U’vrx 
v-ucb tho>e of the English Puritans with the es*' , bh*Ed 
churtb. Hooker'^ Enlcsas T ical Puhtv wui iVun rt.e it an 
1 i a Mibseui cm dnmei. 
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29 Thus, in the second period of the Refoimation, those 
ominous sj mptoms which hnd appeared m its ear- 
her stage, disunion, virulence, bigotry, intolerance, lntu ' l!r;incc 
far from jicUhng to any benignant influence, grew more in- 
veterate and incurable. Yet some there were, even in this 


century, who laid the foundations of a more charitable and 
l.itional indulgence to diversities of judgment, winch the 
pritu iple of the Reformation itself had in some measure sanc- 
tioned. It may be said that this tolerant spirit ros<5 out of 
the ashes of Servetus The right of civil magistiates to 
punish heresy with death had been already impugned by some 
Protestant theologians, as well as by Erasmus Luther had 
declared against it, and though Zwiuglc, who had maintained 
tin same principle ns Luther, has been charged with having 
afteru ards approved the drowning of some Anabaptists in the 
lake of Zurich, it does not appear that his language requires 
such an interpretation The early Anabaptists, indeed, having 
been seditious and unmanageable to the greatest degiee, it is 
not easy to show that they were put to death simply on ac- 
count of their religion But the execution of Servetus, with 
circumstances of so much cruelty, and with no possible pretext 
hut the error of Ins opinions, brought home to the minds of 
serious men the importance of considering, whether a mere 
persuasion of the truth of our own doctrines can justify the 
infliction of capital punishment on those who dissent from 
them , and how far we can consistently reprobate the persecu- 
tions of the church of Rome, while acting so closely after her 
example But it was dangerous to withstand openly the 
rancour of the ecclesiastics domineering in the Protestant 
churches, or the usual bigotry of the multitude Melanchthon 
lnmself, tolerant by nature, and knowing enough of the spirit 
of persecution winch disturbed Ins peace, was yet unfortu- 
nately led by timidity to express, id a letter to Beza, his 
approbation of the death of Servetus, though he admits that 
some saw it in a different light. Calvin, early in 1554, 
published a dissertation to vindicate the magistiates of Geneva 
in their dealings with this heretic But Sebastian 
Castaho, under the name of Martin Belhus, ventured 
to reply in a little tract, entitled “ De Heieticis quomodo cum 
ns agendum sit variorum seutentue ” This is a collation of 

N N 8 
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different passages fiom tlie fathers and modern authors in 
favour of toleiation, to which he prefixed a letter of his own 
to the Duke of Wirtemberg, more valuable than the rest of 
the work, and, though written in the cautious style required 
by the times, containing the pith of those arguments which 
have ultimately triumphed in almost eveiy pait of Euiope. 
The impossibility of forcing belief, the obscurity and insignifi- 
cance of many disputed questions, the sympathy which the 
fortitude of heretics produced, and other leading topics, are 
well touched m this very short tract, foi the preface does not 
exceed twenty-eight pages in l6mo * 

SO. Beza answered Castaho, whom he perfectly knew 
answered under the mask of Belhus, in a much longer tt eatise, 
by Bcm “ De Hmreticis a Civili Magistratu Puuiendis ” It 
is unnecessary to say, that his tone is that of a man who is 
sure of having the civil power on his side. As to capital 
punishments for heresy, he acknoivledges that he has to con- 
tend, not only with such sceptics as Castaho, but with some 
pious and learned men t He justifies their infliction, how- 
ever, by the magnitude of the crime, aud by the Mosaic law, 
as well as by piecedents in Jewish and Christian history. 
Calvin, he positively asserts, used his influence that the death 
of Servetus might not be by flic, for the tiuth of which he 
appeals to the Senate , but though most lenient in general, 
they had deemed no less expiation sufficient foi such impiety 4 

31 A treatise wiittcn in a snnilai spirit to that of Castaho, 
by Aconcio, one of the numerous exiles fiom Ital), 
Aconcio “He vStiatagcmatibus Satanai, Basle, 15135, de- 
serves some notice m the history of opinions, because it is, 
pci haps, the first wherein the limitation of fundamental ai ti- 
des ol Christianity to a small number is laid down at con- 
siderable length lie instances, among doctimes winch he 

* j*lus httk book Ins b tn ittnbutul f Non modo cum no tm induimis 
b\ ointi to Lxhus Socimis , 1 think ( v*- ctl < turn cmn pm, iboqiu ft < nullin' 
t ilto more prob iblc Cnstnbo enti rtmncd hnmimbii r nuht nt^otnnii f>ri. pn^pirm, 
riifkrtrvt centum tits from thou, of p ‘JOS Hivlo his nn »tulknt rtimrJ 
IJt rm soim thculogic tl points ap- ( note I ) on tin controu r s 

}K\x h\ lux tb ito^mr on pn<U stimtton t S d tint t tritiju- honmn 

nntl frex is ill, Much art nppo ul to tin tun t xt cTitnli 1 miqtn fiorruuft intjin 
\tt a tmnn tun thui gincnlh pri- 1 r*, tit SurSi ilitx|tu tbuunti i nm 
i tUnt 11* st n *tK«i tn li m ippruxi Mi flimnn tipmi p» ,fl r * 

in tit 1 to th* S ilh lb tn tlnstru s of V rutm. p f )\ 

i t tin J rimn. S \ p III t li 1/1 
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♦Iai’s not^ rt < Knn fundamental, those of the real presence and 
<*l fin* J units ; and, in general, such as arc not either c\- 
pressed m N’njitnrct or dedncihle from it hy unequivocal 
r< isonmg.* Aroncto uneighs against cnjiital punishments 
for ht*res\ , but his argument, like that of Castalio, is good 
ntrauist men minor pcnalts “If the clerg),” lie sajs, 
“owe get the upper hind, and rarrj this point, that, as soon 
as one np< ns his mouth, the executioner shall be called in to 
cut all Knots with his Knife, what will become of the study of 
Nripfure*' *Ihe\ will think it \erj little wortli while to 
tumble their he ids with it , and, if I ina} presume to say so, 
will set up even fanov of their own for truth. 0 unhappy 
times! Owieirhnl postentj T if we abandon the arms, by 
wlnrh nhme we can subdue our adieisnry.” Acoucio was 
not improhalih an Artan , this may he surmised, not only bc- 
r nise be was an Italian Piotcstaut, «uid because he seems to 
intimate it in some passages of Ins treatise, but on the autlto- 
nt\ of Stripe, who mentions him as reputed to be such, 
while belonging to a small congregation of refugees in 
London 1 This book attracted a good deal of notice it wits 
translated both into Fiench and English , and, in one Inn- 
gu ige or another, went through several editions In the next 
• entun it became of much authority with the Armunnns of 
Holland. 

•*W Minn Celso, of Siena, and another of the same class 
of refugees, m a long and elaborate argument against 
persecution, De IIa*reticis Capitah Supphuo non *“j ( Koon1 
Afln lemlis, quotes several authorities from writers 
of the sixteenth < entnry in Ins favour f We should add to 
these advocates of toleration the name of Theodore Kooin- 
hert, who courageously stood up m Holland against one of 
the most encroaching and bigotted hierarchies of that age. 

• nie nefonnt Ri\cn of tins liooL in lowing ptifuigc seems to refer to Sene 
the lJioprnpliic Unntrsclk is not neen- tils — Superioribus minis, ml Iimrctfci 
rate, n l>utcr will be found in Jfn)Ic cujmdmn in flntnmt*? cortstnnhnm, ut cx 
t Struts Life of Gnndal, p 42 , fide dipm ncccpi, plurcs cx astnnttbus 
*et also Lhmboth gnvo Inm n »an/p doctriwo \irl, non po<wc id *mc l)ci* 

ptn^ton for/Mmoh on fortification ppintu flrn pcrsna-Mim hnbcnte%nc prop-T* 

i Ciho formerly Mipponcd to be tcua lurrcticnm irmrtjmn c-ksc plane 
n itcttUoM pc rum, but the contrary bus cmlcntes, cjus brere<Jn pro \oritntc com- 
t*cn tytnbhsbcd Hit l>ook wan puli jdcxl, in Odo naofrngmm feccrunt, 
hshod in 158 1» but without dntc of plnec 100 / 

lie quotes Aconcto frequently ibc fol- 
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Koornhert, averse in other points to the authority of Call in 
and Beza, seems to have been a precursor of Armmius , but 
he is chiefly known by a treatise agaiust capital punishment 
for heresy, published m Latin after Ins death. It is extremely 
scaice, and I have met with no author, except Baile and 
Brandt, who speaks of it from direct knowledge. * Thus, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, the simple proposition, 
that men for holding or declaring heterodox opinions in leli- 
gion ought not to be burned alive, or otherwise put to death, 
was itself little else than a sort of heterodoxy; and, though 
many privately must have been peisuaded of its truth, the 
Protestant churches were as far from acknowledging it as 
that of Rome No one had yet preteuded to assert the 
general right of religious worship, which, in fact, was larely 
or never conceded to the Romanists in a Protestant country, 
though the Huguenots shed oceans of blood to secuie the 
same privilege foi themselves 

33 In the concluding pait of the century, the Protestant 
Dccime of cause > though not politically unprosperous, but 
r rotes taut- rather manifesting some additional strength through 
the gieat energies put forth by England and Hol- 
land, was less and less victouous in the conflict of opinion. 
It might, perhaps, seem to a spectatoi, that it gained more 
m Fiance by the dissolution of the League, and the esta- 
blishment of a perfect toleration, sustained by extraordinary 
securities in the edict of Nantes, than it lost by the conformity 
of Ilcmy IV to the Catholic religion. But, if this is con- 
sidered more deeply, the advantage will appear fai grcntei 
on the other side , ior this precedent, in the case of a man 
so conspicuous, would easily sene all who might fancy the} 
had anv public mteiest to excuse them, from which the tran- 
sition would not be long to the care of their own. After 
this time, accordingly, we find mole numerous c emersions ot 
the Huguenots, especialh the noblei classes, than before. 
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They were furnished with a pretext by an unlucky circum- 
stance In a public conference, held at Fontainebleau, m 
1600, before Henry IV., from which gTeat expectation bad 
» been raised, Du Plessis Mornay, a man of the noblest cha- 
racter, but, though very learned as a gentleman, more fitted 
to maintain his religion in the field than in the schools, was 
signally worsted, having been supplied with forged or imper- 
tinent quotations from the fathers, which his antagonist, Per- 
ron, easily exposed Casaubon, who was present, speaks 
with shame, but without reserve, of Ins defeat , and it was 
an additional mortification that the king pretended ever after- 
wards to have been more thoroughly persuaded by this con- 
ference, that he had embraced the truth, as well as gained a 
crown, by abandoning the Protestant side * 

34- The men of letters had another example, about the 
same time, in one of the most distinguished of their D «crtionof 
fraternity, Justus Lipsius He left Leyden on some IJp, ‘ u ’ 
pretence m 1591 for the Spanish Low Countries, and soon 
afterwards embraced the Romish faith Lest Ins conversion 
should be suspected, Lipsius disgraced a name, great at least 
m literature, by writing in favour of the local superstitions 
of those bigotted provinces It is true, however, that some, 
though the lesser, portion of Ins critical works were pub- 
lished after Ins change of religion 

35 The controversial divinity poured forth during this 
period is now little remembered In Englaud it Jewe n. s 
may be thought necessary to mention Jewell’s cele- Al>ol0Ky 
brated Apology Tins short book is written with spirit , the 
style is terse, the arguments pointed, the authorities much to 
the purpose , so that its effects are not surprising This 
treatise is written in Latin , his Defence of the Apology, a 
much more diffuse work, in English Upon the ments of 
the controversy of Jewell with the Jesuit Harding, which 

* Scaftger, it must be observed, praises Fontainebleau, retaliated the charge of 
very highly the hook of Du Plessis falsified quotations on Perron 1 shall 
Mornay °on the mass, and says, that no quote hereafter what Casaubon has said^ 
one after Calvin and Beza had written on the subject Sec the article Mornay, * 
so well , though he owns that he would m the Biographic Universellc, in which, 
have done better not to dispute about though the signature seems to indicate 
religion before the king Scakgernna a descendant or relation, the inaccuracy 
Secunda, p 461 Du PJessis himself, in of the quotations is acknowledged 
a publication after the conference of 
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this defence embraces, I am not competent to give any- 
opinion , m length and learning it far surpasses our earlier 
polemical literature. 

36. Notwithstanding the high leputation which Jewell 
English obtained by his surprising memory aud indefatigable 
theologians reading, it cannot be said that many English theo- 
logians of the reign of Elizabeth were eminent for that 
learning which was required for ecclesiastical controversy. 
Their writings are neither numerous nor profound Some 
exceptions ought to be made. Hooker was sufficiently versed 
in the fatheis, and he possessed also a far more extensive 
knowledge of the philosophical writers of antiquity than any 
others could pretend. The science of morals, according to 
Mosbeim, or rather of casuistry, which Calvin had left in a 
rude and imperfect state, is confessed to have been first re- 
duced into some kind of form, and explained with some 
accuracy and precision by Perkins, whose woiks, however, 
were not published before the next century.'* Hugh Brough- 
ton was deep in Jewish erudition. Whitaker and Nowell 
ought also to be mentioned. It would not be difficult to 
extract a few moie names fiom biographical collections, but 
names so obscure that we could not easily bring then merit 
as scholars to any sufficient test Sandys’s sermons may be 
called perhaps good, but certainly not very distinguished. 
The most eminently learned man of the queen’s reign seems 
to have been Dr John Rainolds , and a foreign autlioi of 
the last century, Colomies, places him among the fiist six m 
copiousness of eiudition whom the Protestant churches had 
produced t Yet Ins works are, I piesume, read by nobody, 
nor am I aware that they are ever quoted , and Rainolds 
himself is chiefly known by the anecdote, that Inning been 
educated in the church of Rome, as Ins brother was m the 

* IVIosheim, Chalmers mt) lecturer at Oxford in 1 7SG, the Pice 

| Colomcsnna Ihc oilier five arc of the unnerMt) was much changed 
Usher, Gatnhcr, Blondel, Petit, and towards Puritanism Ilist and Yntifj 
Bochart Sec also Blount, Baillct, and In the Athena*, n II* he givr a ur\ 
Chalmers, for testimonies to Rainolds, high charact* r of Rainolds, on tliL nu- 
wlio died m 1G07 Scahgcr regrets Ins thorite of Bishop Hall and others and a 
death, ns a lo^ to all Protestant churches, long: list of Ins works But, as he tet filed 
as well as that of Ungland W ood ad- a biographer, he has become obscnn in 
imts th it Ilainohk was * a man of infi- comp mson with Tewell* who prohablv 
m e reading and of n v^st memory , but \ as not nt all Ins superior 
h^entv that after he was ehostn dm- 
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Protestant communion, they mutually conveited each other 
in the course of disputation Ramolds was on the Puritan 
side, and took a pai t m the Hampton Court conference 

37. As the century drew near its close, the church of 
Rome brought forward her most lenowned and 
formidable champion, Bellarmm, a Jesuit, and after- Bc ”“ nnln 
wards a cardinal. No one had enteied the field on that side 
with more acuteness, no one had displayed more skill in mar- 
shalling the various arguments of conti oversial theology, so 
as to support each other and serve the grand puipose of 
chinch authonty “He does not often,” says Dupm, “em- 
ploy reasoning, but relies on the textual authority of Scrip- 
ture, of the councils, the fathers, and the consent of the 
theologians , seldom quitting his subject, or omitting any 
passage useful to h is argument , giving the objections fan Jy, 
and answering them in few words. His style is not so 
elegant as that of writers who have made it their object, but 
clear, neat, and bncf, without dryness or barbarism He 
knew well the tenets of Protestants, and states them faith- 
fully, avoiding the invective so common with controversial 
writers ” It is nevertheless alleged by his opponents, and 
will not seem incredible to those who know what polemical 
theology has always been, that he attempts to deceive the 
render, and aigues only in the interests of h is cause * 

38. Bellarmm, if we may believe Du Perron, was not 
unlearned in Greek t , but it is positively asserted, on the 
other side, that he could hardly read it, and he quotes the 
writers in that language only from translations Nor has 
his critical judgment been much esteemed But his abilities 
are best testified by Piotestant theologians, not only m 
their terms of eulogy, but indirectly in the pecuhai zeal with 
which they chose him as their worthiest adversely More 
than half a dozen hooks in the next fifty years bear the title 
of Anti-Bellarminus it seemed as it the victoiy must re- 
main with those who should bear away the spoha opvna of 


* [Casaul>on, m one of his epistles, 
which I quote from Blount, not having 
observed the passage, aajs with great 
nernnouy Bst tamcn Baromus Belhtr- 
mmo mehor, homuic ndstraphns, sophis 
matn, mendnem opto, nulli nlii rei ldonco 


Norma dims vm non cst snen senptun, 
sed libido pipre quern ut deum m terns 
consistnt, qimm scclcste, quam stepe men- 
titur 1 — 1842 ) 
f fV-rromana. 
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this hostile geneial. The Catholic writers, on the othei 
hand, borrow every thing, it has been said, from Bellarmin, 
as the poets do from Homei . * 

39* In the hands of Bellarmin, and other strenuous ad- 
vocates of the church, no point of controversy was 

Topics of ilT* 3 * i ^ 

controversy neglected. rmt in a general view we may justly 
say that the heat of battle was not m the same pait 
of the field as before Luthei and his immediate disciples 
held nothing so vital as the tenet of justification by faith 
alone, while the aiguments of Eckius and Cajetan weie 
chiefly designed to maintain the modification of doctrine on 
that subject, which had been handed down to them by the 
fathers and schoolmen. The differences of the two parties, 
as to the mode of corporeal piesencem the euchanst, though 
quite sufficient to keep them asunder, could hardly beai 
much conti oveisy, inasmuch as the primitive writers, to 
whom it was usual to appeal, have not, as is universally 
agieed, drawn these metaphysical distinctions with muchpie- 
ciseness But when the Helvetic chuiches, aud those heal- 
ing the geneial name of Refoimed, became, aftei the middle 
of the century, as prominent, to say the least, m theological 
hteiature as the Luthei an, this conti oveisy acquired much 
greatei importance , the persecutions m England and the 
Netherlands were principally dnected against this single 
heresy of denying the real presence, and the disputes of the 
press turned so generally upon no other topic. 

40. In the last pait of the century, through the influence 
of some political circumstances, we find a new 
papal theme of polemical discussion, more pecuhaily cba- 

power 1 . -n r i r C 

racteristic or the age .before the appeal ance ot 
the early reformers, a republican oi anstociatic spirit in 
ecclesiastical polity, strengthened by the decrees of the coun- 
cils of Constance and Basle, by the co-opei ation, in some 
instances, of the national church with the state in redressing, 
or demanding the lediess of abuses, and certainly also both 
by the vices of the court of Rome, and its diversion to local 
politics, had fully counterbalanced, or even in a great mea- 

* Dupiu. Bayle Blount Euihhorn, \i part n p 30 Andrds, xvm 243 
Niceron, vol xxxi -v 
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sure silenced, the bold pretensions of the school of Hilde- 
brand In such a lax notion of papal authority, prevalent 
m Cisalpine Europe, the Protestant Reformation had found 
one source of its success But for this cause the theory itself 
lost ground in the Catholic church At the council of Trent 
the aristocratic or episcopal party, though it seemed to dis- 
play itself in great strength, comprising the representatives 
of the Spanish and Galilean churches, was for the most part 
foiled m questions that touched the limitations of papal su- 
premacy. From this time the latter power became lord 
of the ascendant. “ No Catholic,” says Schmidt, “ dared 
after the Reformation to say one hundredth part of what Ger- 
son, Peter d’Ailly, and many others, had openly preached ” 
The same instinct, of which we may observe the workings 
m the present day, then also taught the subjects of the 
church that it was no time to betray jealousy of their own go- 
vernment, when the public enemy was at their gates 

41 In this resuscitation of the court of Rome, that is, 
of the papal authority, m contradistinction to the 
general doctrine and discipline of the Catholic 
church, much, or rather most, was due to the Je- 
suits Obedience, not to that abstraction of theologians, the 
Catholic church, a shadow eluding the touch and vanish 
mg into emptiness before the inquiring eye, but to its living 
acting centre, the one man, was their vow, their duty, their 
function They maintained, therefore, if not quite for the 
first time, yet with little countenance from the great autho- 
rities of the schools, his personal infallibility m matters of 
faith They asserted his superiority to general councils, his 
prerogative of dispensing with all the canons of the church, 
on grounds of spiritual expediency, whereof he alone could 
judge. As they grew bolder, some went on to pronounce 
even the divine laws subject to this control , hut it cannot 
be said that a principle, which seemed so paradoxical, though 
perhaps only a consequence from their assumptions, was ge- 
nerally received 

42 But the most striking consequence of this novel posi- 
tion of the papacy was the renewal of its claims to ajJmto 
temporal power, or, in stricter language, to pro- 
nounce the forfeiture of it by law ful sovereigns for 
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offences against religion. This pretension of the Holy See, 
though certainly not abandoned, had m a considerable 'decree 
lain dormant in that period of comparatne weakness which 
followed the great schism of the fourteenth century. Paul III. 
depmed Henry VIII of his dominions, as far as a bull 
could have that effect ; but the deposiug power was not ge- 
nerally asserted with much spirit against the first princes 
who embraced the Reformation. In this second part of the 
century, however, the see of Rome was filled by men of 
stern zeal and intrepid ambition, aided by the Jesuits and 
other regulars with an energy unknown before, and favoured 
also by the political interests of the greatest mouarch m 
Christendom. Two circumstances of the utmost importance 
gave them occasion to scour the rust away from their ancient 
weapons — the final prostration of the Romish faith m 
England by Elizabeth, and the devolution of the French 
crown on a Protestant heir Incensed by the foimer event, 
Pius V , the representative of the most rigid party in the 
church, issued in 1570 his famous bull, releasing 
Eu-Ib" b English Catholics from their allegiance to the queen, 
and depming her of all light and title to the 
throne Elizabeth and her paihament retaliated, by aug- 
mented severities of law against these unfortunate subjects, 
who had little reason to thank the Jesuits for announcing 
mawras of rebellion which it was not easy to carry into 
effect Allen and Persons, secure at St. Omer and Douav, 
proclaimed the sacred duty of resisting a prince who should 
break his faith with God and the people ; especially when 
the supreme go\ernor of the church, whose function it is to 
watch a\er its welfare, and separate the leprous from the 
clean, has adpulged the cause 

13 In the war of the League men became =till more 
r-'u.rrv fntmhnr with this tenet. Those who fought tinder 
1 * that banner did not all acknowledge, or at le.i-'t 

would not m other circumstance:, ha\e admitted, the pop*’ 4 - 
depo'inir power, but no faction will nju t a febe primiple 
t’n it adds ^tre.izth to its side. Philip II, though i(" ,J \ 
tjuxiuh to treat the -ee of Rome as ‘dnrph and rud. k a 4 - C 
It di.u.s do tin ir snnN w! cn refrmton, found it Ins mt< r -t 
to (.iicouraire 0 do* trine so dang* run - to motion h), v It ' 11 u 
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was directed against Elizabeth and Henry For this reason 
we may read with less surprise in Balthazar Ayala, a layman, 
•t Inw'yei, and ludge-advocate m the armies of Spain, the 
most unambiguous and unlimited assertion of the deposing 
theory * — “ Kings abusing their power may be 
variously compelled,” he says, “ by the sovereign power owned 
pontifl to act justly, for he is the earthly vicegerent nS,mln ’ 
of God, from whom he has received both swoids, temporal 
as well as spiritual, for the peace and preservation of the 
Christian commonwealth Nor can he only control, if it is 
foi the good ot this commonwealth, but even depose kings, 
as God, whose delegate he is, deprived Saul of Ins kingdom, 
and as pope Zachary released the Franks from their allegi- 
ance to Clnlderic.” * 

41< Bellarmm, the brilliant advocate of whom we have 
already spoken, amidst the other disputes of the Pro- aucrtcd by 
testunt quarrel, did not hesitate to sustain the papal BclUlITOin 
authority m its amplest extension His treatise “ De Summo 
Pontifice, CapiteTotius Mihtantis Ecclcsue,” forms a portion, 
and by no means the least important, of those entitled “ The 
Controversies of Bellai nun,” and fiist appeared separately m 
15SG The pope, he asserts, has no dnect temporal autho- 
i ity in the dominions of Christian princes , he cannot inter- 
fere with their merely civil affairs, unless they are his feudal 
vassals, but indirectly, that is, for the sake of some spiritual 
advantage, all things are submitted to his disposal He 
cannot depose these pnnces, even for a just cause, as their 
immediate superior, unless they are feudally his vassals , but 
he can take away and give to others their kingdoms, if the 
salvation of souls require lt.f We shall observe hereafter 
how artfully this papal scheme was combined with the more 
captivating tenets of popular sovereignty , each designed for 
the special case, that of Henry IV , whose legitimate rights, 
established by the constitution of France, it was expected by 
this joint effort to ovei throw 

45 Two methods of delivering theological doctnne had 
prevailed in the Catholic church foi many ages The one, 
called positive, was dogmatic rather tliau argumentative, de- 

* Aynln, Dc Jure ct Officus Belhcis, f Ranke, n 182 
(Antwerp, 1597,) p <52 # 
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ducmg its tenets from immediate authorities of Scujiture 01 
Methods of f at h eis > which it interpreted and explained for 

doctnne^ 1 lts °wn pm pose. It was a received principle, con- 
veniently for this system of interpretation, that most 
parts of Scnpture had a plurality of meaning, and that the 
allegorical, or analogical senses were as much to be sought 
as the primary and literal. The scholastic theology, on "the 
other hand, which acquired its name, because it was frequently 
heard m the schools of divinity and employed the weapons of 
dialectics, was a scheme of inferences drawn, with all the 
subtilty of reasoning, from the same fundamental principles 
of authority, the Scuptuies, the fathers, the councils of the 
church. It must be evident upon leflectiou, that where many 
thousand propositions, or sentences easily couveitible into 
them, had acquired the rank of indisputable tiuths, it was 
not difficult to raise a specious structure of connected syllo- 
gisms , and hence the theology of the schools was a senes of 
infeiences from the acknowledged standards of oithodoxy, as 
their physics were from Aristotle, and their metaphysics fiotn 
a mixtuie of the two. 

46. The scholastic method, affecting a complete and scien- 
Loci com- ti fic foim, led to the compilation of theological sys- 
muncs terns, generally called Loci Communes These veie 
very common in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, both 
in the church of Rome, and, after some time, in the two 
Protestant communions But Luthei, though at first he 
bestowed immense praise upon the Loci Communes of Melan- 
chtlion, grew unfavourable to all systematic theology His own 
wutings belong to that class we call positive. They deal with 
the intei pretation of Scnpture, and the expansion of its literal 
meaning Luther rejected, except m a vei y spanng appli- 
cation, the seal cli after allegoncal senses. Mclanchthon also, 
and m general the divines of the Augsburg confession, ad- 
hered chiefly to the principle of single interpretation v 

47* The Institutes of Calvin, which belong to the prered- 
jntiicrm mg part of the century, though not entitled Loci 
ii taut Communes, may he reckoned a full sj stern of dedm- 
ti\e theolog\ Wolfgang Museulus published a tie.itise with 

* 1 ultliorn Giwcli tkr Cultur \i fmt j p 17" Mo hum, cult V* ' rl 

pin u 
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the usual title. It should be observed that, m the Lutheran 
church, the ancient method of scholastic theology revived 
after the middle of this century, especially in the divines of 
Melanchthon’s party, one of whose characteristics was a 
greater deference to ecclesiastical usage and opinion, than 
the more rigid Lutherans would endure to pay. The Loci 
Theologici of Chemnitz and those of Stngehus were, m then 
age, of great reputation , the former, by one of the compilers 
of the Formula Concordise, might be read without risk of 
finding those heterodoxies of Melanchthon, which the latter 
was supposed to exhibit * 

48. In the church of Rome the scholastic theology retained 
an undisputed respect , it was for the heretical Pro- ind catioue 
testants to dread a method of keen logic, by which Church 
their sophistry was cut through The most remarkable book 
of this kind, which falls within the sixteenth century, is the 
Loci Theologici of Melchior Canus, published at Salamanca 
in 1563, three years after the death of the authoi, a Domi- 
nican, and professor in that university It is of course the 
theology of the reign and country of Philip II., but Canus 
was a man acquainted with history, philosophy, and ancient 
literature. Eichhorn, after giving seveial pages to an abstract 
of this volume, pronounces it woithy to be still read Jt may 
be seen by Ins analysis how Canus, after the manner of the 
schoolmen, incorporated philosophical with theological science. 
Dupin, whose abstract is rather different in substance, calls 
this an excellent work, and written with all the elegance we 
could desire.t 

49 Catharm, one of the theologians most prominent m 
the council of Trent, though he seems not to have r . th „ , n 
incurred the charge of heresy, went farther from the 
doctrine of Augustin and Aquinas than was deemed strictly 
orthodox in the Catholic church He framed a theory to 
reconcile predestination with the universality of grace, which 
has since been known in this country by the name of Bax- 
teriamsm, and is, I believe, adopted by many divines at this 
day Dupm, however, calls it a new invention, unknown to 


• Eichhorn, 2S6 Moshenn 

f Eichhorn, p 216—227 Dupin, cent 16 booh S 
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the ancient fathers, and never received in the schools. It has 
been followed, he adds, by nobody. 

50. In the critical and expository department of theological 
cnucaiara hterature, much was written during this period, 
e^o^toix forming no small proportion of the great collection 

called Critici Sa cn. In the Romish chui cb, we 
may distinguish the Jesuit !Haldonat, who^e commentaries on 
the evangelists have been highly praised bv theologians of 
the Protestant side ; and among these, we mav name Calvin 
and Beza, who Occupy the highest place*, while below them 
are ranked Bullmger, Zanchius. Muse ulus, Chemnitz, and 
several more. But I believe that, even in the reviving appe- 
tite for obsolete theology, few of these writers baie yet at- 
tracted much attention. A polemical spirit, it is observed bv 
Eichhorn, penetrated all theological science, not only in dog- 
matical writings, but m those of mere interpretation ; in 
catechisms, in sermons, m ecclesiastical history, we find the 
author armed for combat, and always standing in imagination 
before an enemy 

51. A regular and copious history of the church, from the 

Ecdesiit- P Tamitlve a g es to the Reformation itself, was first 
ccaiiut- given by the Lutheraus under the title, Centuris 
Alagdeburgenses, from the name of the city where 
it was compiled The principal among several authors con- 
cerned, usually called Centunatores, was Flacius Ulyricus, a 
most inveterate enemy of ATelanchfhon. This work has been 
more than once reprinted, and is still, in point of truth and 
original research, the most considerable ecclesiastical history 
on the Protestant side. Mosheim, or his translator, calls 
this an immortal workt : and Eichhorn speaks of it in strong 

9 X_i* eras sacras, savs Scaligerof Cal- art- Calnru SuaLrer does act eMeen 
nn, tmct3v:t ut true tan da ran* vere m- the lemunp c r Bear, and b . nn 3 ^ 

quam et pure ac smrpl cuer sine uILs him r o~ afflicting to cefp-se Ermrs as a 
argutatiombus scho^asncis. e* dmuo nr comnenta'er I have amen Bern m 
pmdi tus ingemo multa qua; the *ext as super: c~ -o Zunchms and 

bot ms i a lungum Hebieuxe pentisrrn-s ethers, m defe reace to common reaata- 
(cumsmodi tamen non era*), cinaan t-oa, *cr I am nbo^lp cr tae 

possumt. Scaligerana Prana- A mere -Trines c“aIL 

cetai T ed ? and apparently a no* urcanaid 7 Cent, 16 sect. $ ru~" E- c. P 
statement of Calm ^ character as a com- Th-s exp-esron 1 ? nrabab p m 4 :er* 
treniiPo- on Surpiare v-Hl be mind in guud, bn* 1* cnScmt to cno^e 
Simorg Hin. Critique da C eui Testa- lames :ms.aaoa tt - caanceace ca 
rent He sets ban* in tp.s rernect, account of me Eberues ran he trek 
'much a^oTe Lathe- See al*a Blount. mh re ext- 
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terms of admiration for the boldness of the enterprise, the 
labonousness of the execution, the spirit with which it cleared 
away a mass of fable, and placed ecclesiastical history on an 
authentic basis The faults, both those springing from the 
imperfect knowledge, and from the prejudices of the compilers, 
are equally conspicuous * Nearly forty years afterwards, 
between the years 1588 and 1609, the celebrated Annals of 
Cardinal Baronius, m twelve volumes, appeared. These were 
brought down by him only to the end of the twelfth century , 
their continuation by Ramaldus, published between 1646 and 
1 663, goes down to 1566 It was the object of Protestant 
learning in the seventeenth century to repel the authority 
and impugn the allegations of Baronius. Those of his own 
communion, m a more advanced stage of criticism, have con- 
fessed his mistakes , many of them arising from a want of 
acquaintance with the Greek language, indispensable, as we 
should now justly think, for one w r ho undertook a general 
history of the church, but not sufficiently universal m Italy, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, to deprive those who did 
not possess it of a high character for erudition Eichhorn 
speaks far less favourably of Baronius than of the Centu- 
nators.f But of these two voluminous histones, w r ritten 
with equal prejudice on opposite sides, an impartial and ju- 
dicious scholar has thus given his opinion * — 

52. ** An ecclesiastical historian,” Le Clerc satincally ob- 
serves, “ ought to adhere inviolably to this maxim, Lcamt 
that whatever can be favourable to heretics is false, 
and whatever can be said against them is true , 
while, on the other hand, all that does honour to the ortho- 
dox is unquestionable, and every thing that can do them dis- 
credit is surely a he He must suppress, too, with care, or at 
least extenuate, as far as possible, the errors and vices of those 
whom the orthodox are accustomed to respect, whether they 
know any thing about them or no , and must exaggerate, on 
the contrary, the mistakes and faults of the heterodox to the 
utmost of Ins power He must remember that any orthodox 
writer is a competent witness against a heretic, aud is to be 
trusted implicitly on his word , while a heretic is never to be 

* VoL vt. part n p 149 f Id P 180 

O O 2 
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believed against tlie orthodox, and has honour enough done 
him, in allowing him to speak against his own side, or in 
favour of our own. It is thus that the Centuriators of 
Magdeburg, and thus that Cardinal Baromus have written ; 
each of their works having by this means acquired an im- 
mortal glory with its own paity. But it must be owned 
that they are not the earliest, and that they have only imi- 
tated most of their predecessors m this plan of writing. For 
many ages, men had only sought in ecclesiastical antiquity, 
not what w as really to be found there, but what they con- 
ceived ought to be there for the good of their own party,”* 
53. But in the midst of so many dissentients from each 
Deishcai other, some resting on the tranquil bosom of the 
church, some fighting the long battle of argument, 
some catchiug at gleams of supernatural light, the very truths 
of natural and revealed religion were called m question by a 
different party. The proofs of this before the middle of the 
sixteenth century are chiefly to be derived from Italy. Pom- 
ponatius has already been mentioned, and some other Aris- 
totelian philosophers might be added. But these, whose 
scepticism extended to natural theology, belong to the class 
of metaphysical writers, whose place is in the next chapter. 
If we limit ourselves to those who directed their attacks 
against Christianity, it must be presumed that, in an age 
when the tribunals of justice visited, even with the punish- 
ment of death, the denial of any fundamental doctrine, few 
books of an openly irreligious tendency could appear f A 
short pamphlet by one Vallee cost him Ins life in 1574. Some 
others weie clandestinely circulated in France before the end 
of the century . and the list of men suspected of infidelity, if 
we could trust all private anecdotes of the time, would be by 
no means short Bodm, Montaigne, Charrou, have been 
reckoned among the rejecters of Christianity The first I 


* Parrhasiana, vol l p 168 
■\ The famous C\ mb alum Mundi, bv 
Bonaventure des Peners, published m 
153S which, while it continued ex 
tremelv scarce, bad the character of an 
irreligious work, has proved, since it was 
reprinted, in 1711, perfectlv innocuous, 
though there are a few malicious glances 


at priests and nuns. It has alwavs been 
the habit of the hterarv world as much 
as at present, to speak of books by htar- 
The Cvrobalum Mundi is written 
in dialogue somewhat m the manner of 
Lucian, and is rather more lively than 
books of that age generally are 
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conceive to have acknowledged no revelation but the Jewish , 
the second is free, in my opinion, from all reasonable sus- 
picion of infidelity , the principal work of the third was not 
published till l 601 . His former treatise, “ Des Tiois Ve- 
rites,” is an elaborate vindication of the Christian and Ca- 
tholic religion. * 

54 I hardly know how to insert, in any other chapter 
than the present, the books that relate to sorcery and Wcruij t*. 
demoniacal possessions, though they can only in a Prmt,eiU 
very lax sense be ranked with theological literature The 
greater part arc contemptible m any other light than as 
evidences of the state of human opinion. Those designed to 
rescue the innocent from sanguinary prejudices, and chase 
the real demon of superstition from the mind of man, deserve 
to be commemorated Two such works belong to this period. 
Wierus, a physician of the Netherlands, in a treatise, “ De 
Priestigns,” Basle, 1564-, combats the horrible prejudice by 
which those accused of witchcraft were thrown into the 
llames. He shows a good deal of credulity as to diabolical 
illusions, but takes these unfortunate persons for the devil’s 
victims rather than his accomplices Upon the whole, Wierus 
destroys more superstition than he seriously intended to leave 
behind 

55. A far superior writer is our countryman, Reginald 
Scot, whose object is the same, but whose views are scot on 
incomparably more extensive and enlightened. He Wtchcn!ft 
denies altogether to the devil any power of controlling the 
course of nature It may be easily supposed that this solid 
and learned person, for such he was beyond almost all the 
English of that age, did not escape m Ins own time, or long 
afterwards, the censure of those who adhered to superstition 
Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft was published m 1584 t 
Bodin, on the other hand, endeavoured to sustain the vulgai 
notions of Witchcraft in Ins D6monomanie des Sorciers It 


» Des Trois V£nt£s contro les 
Athtcs, Idolatxes, Juifs, Mnhumetans, 
H£r£tiques, ct Schisroatiques. Bour- 
deaux, 159S Chnrron has not put his 
name to this hook , and it docs not ap- 
pear that ho has taken any thing from 


himself in hiB subsequent work, De la 
Sagcssc 

+ It appears bv Scot’s book that not 
only the common, but the more difficult 
tricks of conjurers were practised in his 
time he shows how to perform some of 
them. 
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is not easy to conceive a more wretched production , besides 
his superstitious absurdities, be is guiltv of exciting the 
magistrate against Y\ lerus, by representing him as a real 
confederate of Satan. 

56. T\ e may conclude this chapter, bv mentioning the 
Ai-trenactv principal versions and editions of Scripture. iSo 
° edition of the Greek Testament, worthy to be spe- 

cified, appeared after that of Robert Stephens, whose text w as 
invariably followed. The council of Trent declared the Vul- 
gate translation of Scripture to be authentic, condemning all 
that should deny its authority. It has been a common-place 
with Protestants to inveigh against this decree, e\en while 
they have virtually maintained the principle upon which it is 
founded — one by no means peculiar to the church of Rome 
— being no other tliau that it is dangerous to unsettle the 
minds of the ignorant, or partiallv learned in religion ; a 
proposition not easily disputable by any man of sense, but, 
when acted upon, as incompatible as any two contraries can 
be, with the free and general im estigation of truth. 

57* Votw ithstandmg this decision in fa\ our of the Vulgate, 
there was room left for partial uncertainty. The 
Utiwbv council of Trent, declaring the translation itself to 
Cahc-ci. be authentic, pronounced nothing m fa\our of any 
manuscript or edition ; and as it w ould be easier to put (low a 
learning altogether than absolutely to restrain the searching 
spirit of criticism, it was soon held that the council’s decree 
went but to the general fidelity of *the version, without 
warranting eserv passage Manv Catholic writers, accord- 
mjflVj ha\e put a \en liberal interpretation on tins decree, 
sutnrestuur such emendations of particular texts as the original 
seemed to demand Ihev hn\e even gnen new translation^ 
one In Arms Montanus 1 * ih.etn founded on that of P. ermnu-, 
and mi edit’on of the Vulgate*. In Ruble Chnu*, i~ satd to 
resemble a new translation b\ Ins numerous corrcction>* of 
tbe text from the Hebrav * ls 'i\tc^ \ dett*ruiin< d to put 1 
stop to a licence wlml. rendered the 'Iruhntme |»-o\ **• - 
, In o*-* m’!jrto r \ He fulblb <1 tb* mte nt o »•* of tV enmud 
b » < U'-iUtr to be p ibhsi.t e *n 1 >' ibe i Su ‘ii!i’ R b , 
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authoritative edition to be used in all churches This was, 
lion ever, superseded by another, set fortli only two years 
afterwards by Clement VIII , winch is said to differ more 
than any other from that which Ins predecessor had published 
as authentic , a circumstance not forgotten by Protestant 
polemics. The Sistinc edition is now very scarce. The 
same pope had published a standard edition of the Septuagmt 
m 15S7 * 

58 The Latin translations made by Protestants in this 
period nere that by Sebastian Castalio, which m Bj . x . rotclt _ 
search of more elegance of style, deviates from the 
simplicity, as well as sense, of the original, and fails there- 
fore of obtaining that praise at the hands of men of taste for 
which more essential requisites have been sacrificedf, and 
that by Tremelhus and Junius, published at Frankfort in 
1575, and subsequent years. It w'as retouched some time 
afterwards by Junius, after the death of his coadjutor. This 
translation was better esteemed in Protestant countries, espe- 
cially at first, than by the Catholic critics Snnon speaks of 
it with little respect It professedly adheres closely to the 
Hebrew idiom Beza gave a Latin version of the New Tes- 
tament It is doubtful w'hcther any of these translations 
have much improved upon the Vulgate 

59 The new translations of the Scriptures into modern 
languages were naturally not so numerous as at an Vcrilomlnlo 
earlier period Two in English are well known , 

the Geneva Bible of 1560, published in that city by 
Coverdale, Whittmgham, and other refugees, and the Bishop’s 
Bible of 1568. Both of these, or at least the latter, were 
professedly founded upon the prior versions, but certainly not 
without a close comparison with the original text The 
English Catholics published a translation of the New Testa- 
ment from the Vulgate at Rheims 111 1582. The Polish 
translation, commonly ascribed to the Socimans, was printed 


# Andres, xix 44 Schelhom, Amce- 
mt LUerar vol n 359 , and vol iv 
4S9 

f Andres, xix 1GG Castalio, accord- 
ing to Simon (Hist Critique du V T 
p 3G3 ), affects politeness to an incon- 
ceivable degree of bad taste, especially 


ln’such phrases as these in his translation 
of the Canticles — Mea colmnbula, Os- 
tende rathi tuum vulticulum , fac ut au- 
diatn tuam yocu] am, Sec He was, how- 
ever, Simon says, tolerably acquainted 
with Hebrew, and spoke modestly of hia 
own translation, 
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under the patronage of Prince Radzivil m 1563, before that 
sect could he said to exist, though Lisinamn and Blaudrata, 
both of heterodox tenets, were concerned in it * This edition 
is of the greatest rarity. The Spanish Bible of Feirara, 
1553, and the Sclavoman of 1581, are also veiy scarce. 
The curious in bibliography are conversant with othei ver- 
sions and editions of the sixteenth century, chiefly of rare 
occurrence.! 


* Bavle, art Radzivil 


f Brunet, S:c 
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